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CAMOENS  (LEWIS),  a  celebra-ted  Portugueze  poet,  called 
the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  pnem  4<  the 
Lufiadas,  orconqueft  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portugueze  "  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Lifbon,   about  1527.     He  (rudied 
in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  and  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poefry 

,;,,  }  T7  r      .       .  c  * 

while  he  was  very  young.  However,  not  being  born  to  a  fortune,  Me 
was  obliged  to  quit  books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.  He  was  fent  to 
Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  the  Portugueze  were  in  pofleffionof  at  that 
time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many  occafions, 
but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his  eyes,  in  defence  of  that 
town  againtl:  the  Moor?.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Portugal, 
but  did  not  yet  find  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and 
therefore  went  in  an  expedition  to  the  Ea(t-Indies.  In  this  abfence 
he  compofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  others,  who  had  a  tinc- 
ture of  polite  literature  \  but  happening  unluckily  to  be  fevere  upon 
one  who  did  not  underftand  the  privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  anger.  He  went  to  the 
frontiers  of  China,  where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  totjua, 
and  thence  to  Portugal.  In  his  pailage  thither,  he  was  fhipwrecked 
by  a  (torm,  loft  all  his  effects,  a  nd  with  great  difficulty  favecl  his  life. 
He  did  not  lofe  however,  fays  Ballet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all 
this  danger;  but  had  the  prefen  ce  of  mind  to  prefervehis  "Lufiadas,'* 
VOL.  III.  A  a  which 
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which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  finifhing 
hand  to  this  poem,  and  dedicated  it  in  1569  to  don  Sebaftian,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  it.  But  that  prince 
being  then  very  young,  and  the  courtiers  no  admirers  of  poetry, 
the  unfortunate  Camoens  was  entirely  clifappointed.  He  did  not 
however  travel  again  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Lifbon  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of 
his  countrymen,  he  died  miferably  poor  and  unregarded,  in  1579. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraordinary 
genius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that  "  vivida  vis 
animi,"  which  is  neceiTary  to  conftitute  a  poet;  that  he  had  a  fer- 
tile invention,  afublime  conception,  and  an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his 
make,  which  could  accommodate  itfelf  to  any  fubject.  Nicholas 
Antonio,  from  whom  we  collected  the  above  circumftances  of  his 
life,  fays,  that  "  he  perfectly  fucceeded  in  all  fubjects  of  the  heroic 
kind  ;  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  perfons  and  pla- 
ces ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great  and  noble,  his  epifodes  very 
agreeable  and  diverfified,  yet  never  leading  his  reader  from  theprin* 
cipal  object  of  his  poem  ;  and  that  he  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of 
learning  in  it,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedan- 
try." Rapin  has  criticifed  the  "  Lufiadas"  fomewhat  feverely, 
and  tells  us,  that  as  divine  a  poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the 
Portugueze,  yet  he  is  exceptionable  on  many  accounts.  His  verfes 
are  often  fo  obfcure,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  myfteries  or 
oracles.  The  defign  is  too  vail,  without  proportion  or  juftnefs  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  it  is  a  very  bad  mudel  for  an  epic  poem."  He  adds, 
that  •'  Camoens  has  {hewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  ;  that  he 
has  mixed  inclifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  Heathen  di- 
vinities in  a  ChclfHan  poem  ;  and  that  he  has  conducted  it  no  better. 
in  m-iny  other  refpects." 

BuT  notwithstanding  Rapin's  diflike  of  this  poem,  it  has  been  of- 
ten reprinted  an1  translated  into  fcveral  languages.  It  has  been 
translated  once  into  French,  twice  into  Italian,  tuur  times  into  Spa- 
riiSh  \  and  lately,  with  uncommon  excellence,  nto  Englifh  by  Mr, 
Mickle.  It  was  tranilaU'd  into  Latin  by  Thomas  cle  paria,  bimop 
of  Targa  in  Africa  ;  who,  concealing  his  name,  and  faying  nothing 
of  it's  being  a  translation,  made  fome  believe  that  the  **  Lufiadas" 
was  originally  in  Latin.  Large  commentaries  have  been  written 
upon  the  "  Lufiadas  ;"  the  molt  considerable .  of  which  are  thofe 
ot  Emannel  Fafiade  Soufa,  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Madrid, 
1639.  Theft  commentaries  were  followed  the  year  after  with  the 
publication  of  another  volume  in  folio,  vr'men  to  defend  them  ; 
befides  eight  volumes  of  "  Observations  upon  the  Miscellaneous 
Poems  ot  Camoens,"  which  this  commentator  left  behind  him  in 
ffjanufcript.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  poet,  with- 
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out  lamenting,  that  his  great  merit  was  not  known,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  or  rather  vvorfe,  not  acknowledged  till  after  his 
death. 

CAMPANELLA  (THOMAS),  a  celebrated  Italian  philofopher, 
was  born  at.  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Cahbria,  Sept  5,  1568.  At  1-7 
he  underftood  the  ancient  .-rctors  and  poets,  and  wrote  difcpuries  and 
verfes  on  various  fubjecls  ;  and  the  year  aftc*-,  his  father  purpofed 
to  fend  him  to  Naples  toftudy  law:  but  young  Campanella,  haviny 
other  views,  entered  himfelf  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans. 
Whilft  he  was  ftudying  philofophy  at  San  Giorgio,  his  profefTor 
was  invited  to  difpute  upon  feme  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Frahcifcans;  but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  Tent  Cam- 
panella in  his  room,  who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force, 

~ied  with  him-.     When  his   courfeofphi- 
-as  fent  to  Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity  :  but 
philofophy.     Havir-g  conceived  a  notion 

that  the  truth  was  not   to  be  found  in  the  Peripatetic,  he  anxiouily 
examined   all  the  Greek,  Lntin,  and   Arabian   commentators  upon 
Ariftotle,  and  began  to  heiitate  more  and   more  with  regard  to  their 
doctrines.     His  doubts  ftill   remaining,  he  determined  to  perufe  the 
writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  Stoic?,  the  followers  of  Demo- 
critus,,  and  efpeci  i'y  thofe  of  Telefius  ;  and  he  found  the  do6lrine 
of  his  maiters  to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  began  to  doubt 
even  of  uncontrover trd  matters  of  fact.     At  the  age  of  22  he  began 
to  commit  his  new  iyitemsto  writing,  and  in  1590  he  went  to  Na- 
ples to  get  them  printed.      Some  time  after  he  was  prefent   at  a  dif- 
p'utation  in  divinity,  and  took  ©ccafion  to  commend  what  was  fpoken 
by  an  ancient  profeilbr  of  his  order,  as  very  judicious ;   but  the  old 
man,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  glory   which  Campanella  had   gained, 
bade  him  in  a  very  contemptuous   manner  be  filent,  lince   it  did  not 
belong  to  a  young  man,    as    he  was,    to   interpoie  in  questions   of 
divinity.     Campanella  fired  at  this,  and  faid,   that  as  young  as  he 
was,  he  \va:s  able  to  teach   him  ;    and    immediately  confuted  v/hat 
the  profeifor    had   advanced,  to   the    fatisfaction  of  the    audience. 
The  profeffor  conceived  a  mortal   hatred  to   him  on  this  account, 
and  accufed  him   to   the  inquifition,  as   if  he  had  gained  by  magic 
that  vaft  ex:ent  of  learning  which  he  had  acquired  without  a  maiter. 
His  writings  mac'c-  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  world,   and  the  novelty 
of  his  opinions  Itirring  up  many -enemies  again  ft  hi;n  at  Naples,  lie 
removed  to  Rome;  and  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  in  that 
city,  he  proceeded   to  Florence,  and  prefented   fome  of  his  works 
to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of.  learned 'men.     After 
a  Ihort  4tay  there,  as  he  was  palling  through  Bologna,   in  his  way  to 
Padua,    his  writings   were  ieized,   and    carried    to  the   inquifitioni 
at  Rome.     At  Padua,  he  was  employed  in  inftructing  fome  young 
Venetians  in  his  doctrines,  and  competing  fome  pieces.    Returning 
afterwards  to  Rome,  he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before,  and 
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was  honoured   with  the  friendfhip  of   feveral  cardirfals.     In  1598 
he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  (laid  but  a  fhort  time,  then  vifited  his 
own  country.     Some  exprefiions  which  he  dropt,  with  regard  to  the 
government  of   the  Spaniards  and  the   project   of   an   inmrrection, 
being  reported  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to  Naples 
in  1599,  as  a  criminal  againit  the  fbte,  and  put  feven  times  to  the 
rack,  and  afterwards  condemned   to  perpetual   imprifonment.     At 
iirft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee   any  perfon,  and  denied  the  ufe  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  but  being  afterwards   indulged  therewith,  he 
\vrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome  of  which  Tobias  Adamus 
of  Saxony  procured  from   him,   and  published  in  Germany.     Pope 
Urban  VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  wrirings,  obtained  his  liberty 
from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,   in  May  1626:  he  went  immediately  to 
Rome,  where  he  con  inued  fome  years  in  the  prifons  of  the  inqui- 
lition,  but  was  a  prifoner  only  in  name.     In  1629  he  was  difchar- 
ged,  but  the    refentment  of  the   Spaniards  was   not  abated.     The 
friendfhip  (hewn  him  by  the  Pope,  who  fettled  a  confiderable  pen- 
fion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours  on  him,  excited  their  jealou- 
fy  ;  and   his  correfpondeuce  with  fome  of  the  French  nation,  gave 
them  new  fufpicions  of  him.    Being  i n formed  of  their  defigns  againft 
him,  he  went  out  of  Rome,  difguifed   like  a  ininime,  in  the  French 
ambaflador's  coach  ;  anil  embarking  for  France,  landed  at  Marfeilles 
in  1634.     Mr.  Peirefc,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,   fent  a  letter 
to  bringj  him  to  Aix,  where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.     The 
year  following    he  went  to  Paris,  and   was  graciouily  received  by 
Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu  ^  the  latter  procured  him  a  pen- 
fion  of  2coo  livres,  and   often  confulted  him  on  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
He  puffed  theren,.muier  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  P^ris,  and  died  March  21,  1639. 

CAMPBELL  (J  H  j),  au  eminent  hiitorical,  biographical,  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1707-8.  His 
father  was  Robert  Campbell  ot  G  vnlyon,  efq.  and  captain  of  horfe 
in  a  regiment  comi;  anded  by  the  then  earl  ot  Hyndford  ;  and  his 

mother,  Elizabeth,  •/:       MUT   of Smith,  efq.    of  Wind  for,  in 

Berkfhire,  had  the  honour  .>f  claiming  a  defcent  from  the  poet  Waller. 
Our  author  v\  as  their  fourth  fon,  and,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was 
brought  to  WinuTor,  from  S.-^rland,  which  country  he  never  faw 
alter  wards  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed  out  as  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney, being  intended  for  the  law  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  his  ge- 
nius could  nor  b<?  confined  to  that  dry  ftudy,  or  to  whatever  caufes 
bcfides  it  might  be  owing,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  purfue  the 
lin.e  of  his  original  defignatioii  :  neither  did  he  engage  in  any  other 
particular  profeffion-,  unlcls  that  of  3n  author  fhould  be  confjdered 
in  this  light.  One  thing  we  are  fure  of,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his 
time  in  idlenefsand  diflipation,  but  in  inch  a  clofe  application  to  the 
acqtiifi'lion  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  foon  enabled  him  to 
great  advantage  in  the  literary  world.  Wnat  fmaller 
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pieces  might  be  written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  me  ea  y  pan  of  his 
life,  we  are  not  capable  of  afcertainiog  ;  b'it  xvf  know  that,  m  1736, 
before  he  had  completed  his  301:1  y^ir,  he  gave  to  'h'?  public,  in. 
two  volumes  folio,  «'  T  5e  Military  Hi iVjry  of  Prince  K  .gene  and 
the  "  Duke  of  Marlb'>rongn  ;  comprehending  the  Hillary  of  botli 
thofe  illuftrious  perlons,  to  the  time  of  their  de  e-ife."  This  perfor- 
mance was  enriched  with  maps,  plans,  and  cms,  by  the  beft  hands, 
and  particularly  by  the  ingeniou^  Claude  de  .Bo fc.  The  reputation 
hence  acquired  by  our  author>  occafiorved  him  foon  after  to  be  fo* 
licited  to  take  a  part  in  the  *'  Anoem  U -u'verfil  H'fbry."  Whilft 
employed  in  this  capital  work,  Mr.  Campbell  found  leifure  to 
entertain  the  world  with  other  productions.  In  179  "e  publifhed 
"  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Edward  Brown,  Efq."  8vo.  In 
the  fame  year  appeared  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  dc-  Rjpperda," 
reprinted,  with  improvements  in  174.0.  Thefe Memoirs  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1741,  by  the  "  Concife  H'ftory  of  Spanifh  America,"** 
8vo.  In  1742  he  was  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the 
Country,  on  the  Publication  of  Thurloe's  State  Papers ;"  giving 
an  account  of  their  difcovery,  importance,  and  utility.  The  fame 
year  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  firit  and  fecond  vo- 
lumes of  his  "  Lives  of  the  En^liih  Admirals,  and  other  eminent 

O 

Briti(h  feamen."  The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in 
1744;  and  the  whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranfl  ited  into  German. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  firii:  of  Mr.  Campbell's  works  to  which 
he  prefixed  his  name  ;  and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  ac- 
knowledged merit.  The  good  reception  it  met  with  has  been  evi- 
denced in  it's  pafTing  through  three  editions  in  his  own  life-dme; 
and  a  fourth  hath  lately  been  given  to  the  public  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  Dr.  Berkenhout.  In  1743  he  published  "  Hermippus  re- 
vived;" a  fecond  edition  of  which,  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
came  out  in  1749,  under  the  following  title:  u  Hermtppu^  redi- 
vivus;  or,  the  Sage's  Triumph  over  old  Age  and  the  Grave.  Where- 
in a  method  is  laid  down  lor  prolonging  the  life  and  vigour  of  man- 
Including  a  Commentary  upon  an  ancient  Infcription,  in  which  this 
great  fecret  is  revealed  ;  fupported  by  numerous  authorities.  Ths 
whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and  well-at- 
tefted  relations."  This  extraordinary  tracl:  had  it's  origin  in  a  fo- 
reign publication;  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfection  by  the  addi- 
tional ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  1744  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  his  "  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,"  on  Dr.  Harris's  plan,  being  a  very  diftinguifhed 
improvement  of  that  collection,  which  had  appeared  in  1705.  '  The 
work  contains  all  the  circumnavigators  from  the  time  of  Columbus 

O 

to  Lord  Anfon;  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Ea(t  Indies  ;  historical  de- 
tails of  the  feveral  attempts  made  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-eaft 
and  north-wed  paiTages  ;  the  commercial  hiftory  of  Corea  and  Ja- 
pan; the  Ruffian  difcoveries  by  land  and  fea  ;  a  difiinct  account  of 

the 
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the  Spanifh,  Pomiguefe,  Britifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dmifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America  ;  with  other  pieces,  not  to  be  found  in  any  former 
collection.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  eminent  fkill  and 
judgment,  and  the  preface  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  mailer- piece  of 
compofition  and  information  The  time  and  care  employed  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  this  important  undertaking,  did  not  prevent,  his 
engaging  in  another  great  work,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  record  his  learned  labours  with  particular  pleafure.  The 
work  we  mean  is  the  "  Biographia  Biitannica,"  which  began  to 
be  published  in  weekly  numbers  in  1745',  and  the  fir  ft  volume  of 
which  wras  completed  in  1746,  as  was  the  fecond  in  1748. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley  formed  the  deiigri  of  (l  The  Pre- 
ceptor," which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  was  applied  to,  to 
aflift  in  the  undertaking;  and  the  parts  written  by  him  were  the  In- 
troduction to  Chronology,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, both  of  which  dil  played  an  extenfive  fund  of  knowledge  upon 
thefe  fubje&s.  In  1750  he  published  the  fir  ft  feparate  edition  of  his 
*'  Prefent  State  of  Europe  ;"  a  wo;  k  which  had  been  originally  be- 
gun in  £746,  in  the  "  :  ;m,':  a  very  valuable  periodical  per- 
formance, printed  for  Dodiley.  There  is  no  pioducYion  of  our  au- 
thor's that  htiih  met  \vith  a  netter  reception.  It  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  fully  deferved  tliis  encouragement.  The  next 
great  undertaking  which  called  for  the  exertion  of  our  author's  abi- 
lities and  learning,  was  the  "  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory."  This 
extenfive  wo.k  was  publifhed,  from  time  to  time,  in  detached  parts, 
till  it  amounted  toiixte^n  voluir.es,  folio;  and  a  fecond  edition  of  it, 
in  8vo.  began  to  make  it's  appuu  mee  in  1759.  The  parts  of 
it  written  by  Campbell  were,  the  Hiftories  of  the  Portuguefe, 
Dutch,  Spanifh',  French,  Danilh  and  Oilend  Settlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and  the  Hill  >ms  of  the  Kingdoms  oi  Spain,  Portugal, 
Algarve,  Navarre,  and  that  <~>f  France,  from  Ciovis  to  1656.  As 
our  author  had  thus  diftinguiftied  himlelf  in  the  literary  world,  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  properly  and  honourably  conferred  upon  him 
June  18,  1754,  by  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

In  early  life,  he  wrote  "  A  Difcourfe  on  Providence,"  8vo.  the 
third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1748.  In  1742  he  pub- 
lifhed  "  The  Cafe  of  the  Qppofhion  impartially  ftated,"  8vo.  In 
Mr.  Reed's  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  are  various  corrections  and  addi- 
tions in  Dr.  Campbell's  own  hand,  which  appear  evidently  written 
with  a  view  to  a  fecond  impreffion.  He  published  in  1746,  <c  The 
Sentiments  of  a  Dutch  Patriot.  Being  the  Speech  of  Mr.  V. 
H  *  *  *  n,  in  an  augnft  Aflerribly,  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs,  and 
the  Resolution  necelLry  at  this  Juncture  to  be  taken  for  the  Safety 
of  the  Republic,"  8vo.  The  hiltory  of  this  little  trac?t,  the  defigu  of 
which  was  to  expofe  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  ftates  of  Hol- 
land, is  fomewhat  amufing.  His  amanuenfis,  when  he  was  going 
to  write  the  pamphlet,  having  difappointed  him,  he  re^uefted,  after 
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tea  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  when  ihe  had  ordered  a 
good  fire  to  be  made,  would  retire  to  b  d  as  lb:>n  asp  >rlible,  -.vith  the 
iervants;  and  at  the  fame  time  leave  him  four  ounces  of  coffee. 
This  was  done,  and  he  wrote  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night;  w!:en» 
finding  his  fpirits  flag,  he  took  two  ounces.  With  this  affiltance  he 
\vent  on  till  fix  in  the  morning,  when  again  beginning  to  grow 
weary,  he  drank  the  remainder  of  the  coffee.  Hence  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed  with  freih  vigour  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  fmilhed  the  pamphlet,  which  had 'a  great  run,  and 
was  productive  of  conliderabie  profit.  Mr.  Campbell  having  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  a  performance  haftily  written,  expected  much 
greater  fuccf  fs  from  another  work,  about  which  he  had  taken 
extraordinary  pains,  and  which  had  coft  him  a  long  time  in  com- 
pofing;  but,  when  it  came  to  be  publiihed,  it  fcarcely  paid  the  ex- 
pence  of  advertifing.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  book  in  French  was 
brought  to  him,  that  had  been  tranflated  from  the  German,  and  he 
was  afked,  whether  a  tranflation  of  it  intoEnglifh  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  acceptable.  Upon  examining  it,  he  found  that  it  was  his  own 
neglected  work,  which  had  made  it's  way  into  Germany,  and  had 
there  been  tranflated  and  published,  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  obligation  due  to  the  original  author. 

In  1749  he  printed  (i  Occafional  Thoughts  on  moral,  ferious, 
and  religious  Subjects,"  8vo.  In  1754  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "  The  rational  Amufement,  comprehending  a  Col- 
lection oi  Letters  on  a  great  Variety  of  Subjects,  interfperfed  with 
Elfays,  and  fome  little  Pieces  of  Humour,"  8v<>.  "  An  exact  and 
authentic  Account  of  the  greatcfl  White  Herring  Filhery  in  Scot- 
land, carried  on  yearly  in  the  Ifl.md  of  Zetland,  by  the  Dutch  only," 
1750,  8vo.  **  The  Highland  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  January 
1751,'*  8vo.  "  A  Letter  *rom  the  Prince  of  the  Infernal  Legions, 
to  a  Spiritual  Lord  on  this  S^de  the  Great  Gulph,  in  Anfwer  to  a  late 
invective  Epiftle  levelled  at  his  Highnefs,"  1751,  8vo.  "  The  Na- 
turalization Bill  confuted,  as  moft  pernicious  to  thefe  united  King- 
dom?, 1751,"  8vo.  "  His  Royal  Highnefs  Frederic  late  Prince  of 
Wales  deciphered  ;  or  a  full  and  particular  Defcription  of  his  Cha- 
racter, from,  his  juvenile  Years,  umil  his  Death,"  1751,"  8vo.  "  A 
Vade  Mecum,  or  Companion  for  the  unmarried  Ladies ;  v\  herein  are 
laid  down  fome  Examples  whereby  to  direct  them  in  the  Choice  of 
Hufbands'j"  1752?  8vo.  "  A  particular  but  melancholy  Account  of 
the  great  Hardfliips,  Difficulties,  and  Miseries,  that  thofe  unhappy 
and  much  to  be  pitied  Creatures  the  common  Women  of  the  Town 
are  plunged  into  at  this  Juncture,'*  1752,  8vo.  "  A  full  and  par- 
ticular Defcription  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  1752,  8vo< 
"  The  Cafe  of  the  Publicans,  both  in  Town  and  Country,  laid 
open,"  1752,  8vo.  "  The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules,"  a  fa- 
vourite pamphlet  with  the  common  people,  and  <f  The  Hiftory  of 
the  War  intne  Eafl  Indies,"  which  appeared  in  1758  or  r~59,  und'-.r 
L.  II I,  B  the 
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the  name  of  Mr.  Watts,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's compofition.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  our 
author  was  requtfted  by  Lord  Bute  to  take  fome  fhare  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  that  peace.  Accordingly  he  wrote  "  A  Defcription  and  Hif- 
tory  of  the  new  Sugar  Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, "  8vo.  the  defign 
of  "which  was  to  lliew  the  value  and  importance  of  the  neutral 
iilands  that  had  been  ceded  to  us  by  the  French.  Another  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Campbell's  is,  "  A  Treatife  upon  the  Trade  of 
Great  Britain  to  America,"  printed  in  quarto,  in  1772. 

His  laft  grand  work  was  *'  A  political  Survey  of  Britain  ;  being  a 
Series  of  Reflections  on  the  Situation,  Lands,   Inhabitants,  Reve- 
nues,  Colonies,  and  Commerce,  of  this  Ifland.     Intended  to  ihew, 
that  fhey  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  fummit  of  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations,  be- 
fore   they  pufh   to  their  mmoit  extent  the  natural    advantages  of 
Great  Britain."     This  work,  which  was  publittied  in  1774,  in  two 
volumes,  royal  quarto,  ceil:  Dr.  Campbell  many  years  oi  attention, 
ftudy,  and  labour.     As  k  was  his  laft,  fo  it  feems  to  have  been  his 
favourite  production,   upon  which   he   intended  to  erect  a  durable 
monument  of  his  fmcere  and  ardent  love  to  his  country.     A  more 
truly  patriotic  publication  never  appeared  in  the  Englilh  language. 
The  variety  of  information  it  contains  is  prodigious ;  and  there  is  no 
book  that  better  deferves  the  clofe  and  conftant  ftudy  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  fenator,  the  gentleman,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer; 
in  ihort,  of  every  one  who  has  it  in  anv  degree  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  and  welfare  of  Great  Britain.     Among  other  enco- 
miums produced  by  Dr.  Kippis  on   the  literary  merit  of  his  prede- 
ceiTor,  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America,"   is  perhaps  the  rrv  it  honourable.     Dr.  Camp- 
bell's reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country,  but  extended 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe.     As  a   flriking  infbnce  of  this  we 
may  mention,  that  in  the  fpring  of  1774,  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia  was 
pleafed  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  her  picture,  drawn  in  the 
robes  worn  in  lhat  country  in  the  days  oi  John  Bafiliowitz,  grand 
duke  of  Mufcovy,   who  was   contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  manifeft   the  doctor's  fenfe  of  her  imperial   majefty's  goodnefs, 
a  fett  of  "The  Political  Survey  of  Britain,''    bound  in   morocco, 
highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter  defcriptive  of  the 
triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign,  was  forwarded  to  St.  Peterfburg, 
and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  lhat  great  princefs,  by  George  Gre- 
gorio  Orloff,  who  had  refided  fome  months  in  this  kingdom.     The 
emprefs's  picture,  fin ce  the  death  of  our  author,  hath  been  prefented 
by  his  widow  to  Lord  Macariney, 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  to  Dr.  Campbell's  perfona]  hiftory. 
Mav  23,  1736?  l'e  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Vobe, 
of  Leotninlter,  in  [he  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman,  with  which 
lady  he  lived  nearly  forty  years  io  the  greateil  conjugal  harmony  and 
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bappinefs.     So  wholly  did  he  dedicate  his   time  to  books,  that  he 
feldom  went  abroad;  but  to  relieve  himfelf,  as  much  as  poUible, 
from  the  inconveniences  incident  to  a  fedentary  life,  it  was  his  cu-f- 
tom,  when  the  weather  would  admit,  to  walk  in  his  garden ;   ox* 
otherwife,  in  fome  room  of  his  houfe,  by  way  gf  cxercife.     By  this 
method,  united  with  the  ftricleft  temperance  in  eating,  and  an  equal 
abftemioufnefs  in  drinking,  he  enjoyed  a  good  (late  of"  health,  though 
his  conn1  itution  was  delicate.     His  domdiic  manner  of  living  did  not 
preclude  him  from  a  very  extenfive  and  honourable  acquaintance. 
His  houfe,  efpecially  on  a  Sunday  evening,  was  the  refort  of  the 
moft  diftinguiihed  perfons  of  all  ranks,   and  particularly  of  fuch  as 
had  rendered  themfelves  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  or  love  of  lite- 
rature.    He  received  foreigners,  who  vvere  fond  of  learning,  with  an 
affability  and  kindnefs  which  excited  in  them  the  higheft  refpe6tand 
veneration  ;  and  his  infiruclive  and  cheariul  conversation  made  him 
the  delight   of  his  friends  in  general.     On  March  5,   1765,  Dr. 
Campbell   was  appointed   his  majefty's  agent  for   the   province  of 
Georgia,  in  North  America,  which  employment  he  held  till  his  de- 
ceafe.     His  la  ft  illnefs  was  a  decline,   the  confequence  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  fevere  ftudy,  and  which  refitted  every  attempt  for  his  relief 
that  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  medical  fcience  could  clevife.     By  this 
illnefs  he  was  carried  off,  at  his  houfe  in  Queen-fquare,   Ormond- 
ibeet,  on  December  28,   1775,   when   he  hud  nearly  completed  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.     His  end  was  tranquil  and  eafy,  and  he.  pre- 
ferved  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  latefl  moment  of  his  life. 
On  January  4th  following  his  deceafe,   he  was  interred  in  the  new 
burying-ground,   behind  the   Foundling-hofpital,    belonging  to  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  where  a   monument,  with  a  plain  and  modeft 
infcnption,  hath  been  ere6led  to  his  memory.      Dr.  Campbell  had 
by  his  lady  feven  children,  one  of  whom  only  furvived  him,  Anne, 
who,  on  Atigm't  22,  1/63,  married  John  Grant,  Efq.  of  Lovat  near 
Invernefs,  in  North  Britain,  then  captain  in  the   58th  regiment  of 
foot,  and  lately  his  majefly's  commiffary  and  paymaster  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  at  New  York. 

Dr.  Campbell's  literary  knowledge  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  fubje&s  on  which  he  more  particularly  treated  as  an  author. 
He  was  well  acquainted  wiih  the  mathematics,  and  had  read  much 
in  medicine.  Ic  hath  Been  with  great  reajbn  believed,  that  if  he 
had  dedicated  his  ftudies  to  the  laft  fcience,  he  would  have  made  a 
very  confpicuous  figure  in  the  phyftcal  profeflion.  He  was  emi- 
nently verfed  in  the  different  parts  of  facred  literature;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  extended  not  only  to  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  among  the  ancient,  and  to  ihe  French,  Italian, 
Spanim,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch,  among  the  mod-rn,  but  likewiie 
to  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  was  particularly  forul  of  the  Greek 
Language.  His  attainment  of  fuch  a  variety  ol  knowledge  was  ex- 
ceedingly aflifted  by  a  memory  furprizingly  retentive,  and  which 
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in/i  ed  ait>  mihed  every  p.rl  >n  with  whom  i-e  was  converfant.  A 
(Inking  infhrice  of  t  i  hath  been  in\en  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Daih<-s  Barrington,  in  his  t  raft  en-titled  "  The  Probability  of 
reach  ng  trie  North  P  >ie  difculfed."  In  communicating  hi-  ideas, 
our  author  had  an  iincon  m  -n  readinefs  and  facility,  arid  the  ftyle  of 
his  vv,>rks,  which  Had  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the 
Celebrated  bilh'>p  Sprat,  w^s  perfpicuous,  eafy,  flowing,  and  har- 
morn  us.  Should  it  be  thought  tint  it  is  fomeiimes  rather  too  dif- 
fufive,  it  will,  notwithftanding,  indubitably  be  allowed,  that  it  is, 
jn  genera1,  very  elegant  and  beautiful. 

TO  all  thefe  acco'nplilhments  of  the  underildnding,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell joined  the  more  important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pi^us  cha- 
racter. His  difpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his  manners 
kind  and  obliging.  He  was  the  tendereit  of  hufbands,  a  mo  ft  in- 
dulgent parent,  a  kind  mafter,  a  firm  and  fincere  iriend.  To  his 
great  Creator  he  paid  theronftant  and  ardent  tribute  of  devotion,  dufy, 
and  reverence;  and  m  his  correfpondences  he  fhewed,  that  a  fenfe 
of  piety  was  alwas  neareft  his  heart.  It  was  our  author's  cuftom 
eveiy  day  to  read  one  or  more  portions  of  fcripture  in  the  original, 
•with  the  ancient  verfions,  a  id  the  bed  commentators  before  him;  and 
in  this  way,  as  appears  from  his  own  occalional  notes  and  remarks, 
he  went  through  the  facreJ  writings  a  number  of  times,  with  great 
thankfulnefs  and  advantage. 

Such  was  Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  By  his  works 
he  has  fecured  not  only  a  Lifting  reputation,  but  rendered  himfelf 
beneficial  to  the  public;  and  by  his  virtues  he  became  prepared  for 
that  happy  immortality  which  awaits  all  the  genuine  followers  of 
goodnefs. 


CAMPBELL  (ARCHIBALD),  earl  and  marqujs  of  Argyle,  was 
the  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Douglas, 
daughter  of  William  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1598,  and  was  very  carefully  educate  ',  fuitably  to  h-is  high  birth  and 
great  irrertH  in  his  country.  He  was,  though  very  young,  with 
his  father  in  the  fit-Id,  when  the  dangerous  infurre&ion  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  was  fuppreiTed;  and  after  his  father  went  abroad,  the  care 
of  the  weft  country,  and  more  efpecially  of  the  Proteftant  intereft 
therein,  devolved  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  lord  L^rn,  the  conftant 
title  of  the  apparent  heirs  of  this  noble  family.  As  he  came  very 
early  into  the  world,  and  had  the  eyes  of  many  upon  him,  fo  he  was 
extremely  cautious  in  his  condudl  ;  and  having  been  educated  in 
the  profeifion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  according  to  the  ftri6tefl 
rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  immediately 
after  t'.e  Reformation,  he  was  fmcerely  and  fteatiily  devoted  thereto, 
p^ihaps  with  a  degree  of  zeal  rather  too  fervent  :  however,  he  nei- 
ther changed,  nor  attempted  to  change,  his  fentiments;  but  made  it 
the  great  buiinefs  of  his  life  to  fupport  that  church,  and  the  confti- 
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tution  of  his  country,  as  he  understood  it  to  be  Settkd  by  law.  In 
thefe  principles  he  was  {trong-y  onfirnled  by  the  advice,  concur- 
rence, and  alliftance,  of  many  persons  of  great  quality  and  fortune, 
who  afterwards  changing  their  fen ti merits,  were  obliged  to  Suftain 
their  own  characters  at  theexpence  of  his. 

It  is  a  clear  and  full  pro  >f  of  his  great  parts  and  wife  conduct,  in 
that  feafon  of  life  when  men  are  ufiuliy  Darned  for  other  qualities 
than  discretion,  that  ii  the  year  1626  his  majelty  was  pleafed  to  call 
him  to  the  high  office  of  a  privy-couniellor,  his  father  being  then 
living,  and  himfelf,  confequently,  no  lord  of  parliament.  At  this 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  great  profeflions  of  loyalty  to 
his  prince,  by  which  mult  be  underitood,  fuch  attachment  to  his 
perfon,  and  fnbmiflion  to  his  will,  as  v\as  confident  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  might  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is 
aifo  clear,  that  his  lord  (hip  was  not  at  ail  tainted  with  the  predo- 
minant vice  of  thofe  times,  that  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  at  the  ex- 
pen^e  of  his  neighbours,  or  of  the  crow  n  ;  ior  in  1628  we  find  he 
Surrendered  to  the  king,  as  far  as  in  his  power  lay,  the  office  of 
juftice- general  of  Scotland,  which  was  hereditary  in  ins  family,  re- 
ferving  to  himfelf  and  hi?  heirs  the  office  of  jufticiary  of  Argyle  and 
theWeftern  -Iflts,  and  wherever  elfe  he  had  land*  in  Scotland,  which, 
agreement  was  afterwards  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  lordfhip  took  any  great  (hare  in  the 
differences  and  diSputes  that  hapwem-d  in  S^utland  from  that  time 
till  the  year  1633,  when  his  majeity  came  to  vilit  his  native  and 
hereditary  kingdom;  at  which  time,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Lord 
Lorn  ftood  as  high  in  his  majefty's  favour  as  any  man  of  quality  in 
his  country,  and  higher  marks  of-  tUuy  and  Subtnillion  to  the  royal 
will  could  be  hardly  ex  peeked,  than  was  {hewn  by  his  father  and  him- 
felf, in  Submitting  the  Jtcifum  of  the  differences  unhappily  raifed 
between  them -to  the  king's  pleafure.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed, 
that  the  king  had  then  in  good  an  opinion  of  his  lordfhip,  as  to 
think  the  power  and  influence  of  his  family  in  Scotland  could  not  be 
repofed  in  Safer  hands  than  his;  otherwife  he  would  not,  in  jufrice  to 
himfelf  and  his  pofterit,,  having  it  So  much  in  his  power  as  he  had, 
have  difpofed  of  it  as  he  did.  The  part  his  lord  (hip  afterwards 
acted  was  that  of  a  good  patriot,  which  he  all  his  life  long  under- 
ftood  to  be  that  of  a  good  Subject ;  and  if  he  did  not  give  into  all  the 
projects  of  the  king's  minifters,  it  mult  be  allowed  that  his  conduct: 
was  both  open  and  uniform,  and  that  he  concurred  with  the 
greateft  and  wiSeft  men  in  that  kingdom.  When  by  his  father's 
death  he  became  earl  of  Argyle,  his  Superior  title  gave  him  Some- 
what greater  authority,  but  he  employed  it  the  Same  way  ;  and  that 
was,  in  keeping  the  country  quiet,  and  Seeing  the  laws  put  in  exe- 
cution. Heftili  acted  and  conferred  with  the  council,  and  dni  there 
as  much  Service  to  his  majefty  as  any  oS  them,  notwithstanding  he 
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was  repreH-nted  as  the  very  chief  of  the  Covenanters.  The  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  then  the  king's  commiiTidner  in  Scotland  ;  he 
was  directed  by,  and  correfpoflded  folely  with,  Archbiiliop  Laud; 
and  in  appearaii  -e,  at  leait,  he  laboured  to  introduce  that  prelate's 
fcherne  of  government,  agiinft  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
when  this  could  not  be  effv£ted,  the  king  was  induced  to  enter  into 
a  war  again!!  them,  which,  as  it  was  calculated  to  bring  great  dif- 
tref<;  upon  the  nation  in  general,  fo  great  care  was  taken  by  Laud's 
party,  trui  the  ea  1  of  Argyle  ihoukl  have  his  (hare  of  it  in  parti- 
cular, But  notwithstanding  their  projects  were  well  laid,  yet  the 
feheme  was  difappointed.  The  earl  of  Argyle  wrote  a  large  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  and  lent  it  to  court:  the  only  anfvver 
which  the  king  gave  it  was,  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  receive  his 
vindication  from  his  own  mouth. 

Ths  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  then  fent  with  a  force  by  fea  ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  noway  capable  of  dealing  with  a  nation  that  were 
in  a  manner  united  againft  the  meafures  he  was  to  impofe,  he  firil 
entered  into  fome  conferences  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  other 
lords,  himfelf,  and  then  advifed  a  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  in 
the  field.  This  brought  about  the  fir  ft  pacification  in  the  month  of 
June  1639,  to  which,  by  the  advice  of  Land,  the  king  confented. 
It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  his  majefty  fent  for  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  ten  or  twelve  more  of  the  principal  nobility,  to  London. 
This  was  thought  an  extraordinary  thing  in  Scotland;  and  thofe  in- 
trufted  with  the  government  there  would  not  on  any  terms  furTer  all 
the  lords  to  go,  but  lent  up  the  earls  of  Montrofe,  Loudon,  and 
Lowthian;  which  was  very  ill  taken  by  the  king,  who  was  per- 
fuaded  by  fome  about  him  to  think,  that  it  was  (hewing  a  great  dif- 
refpect  to,  and  want  of  confidence, in  the  king. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  Ijrds  might  not  wholly  confide  in  the 
honour  and  iincerity  of  thofe  who  had  then  the  king's  ear  ;  and 
fome  reafon  they  had  for  this  diffidence,  from  the  ufage  the  earl  of 
Loudon  met  with,  who  very  narrowly  efcaped  lofing  his  life,  and 
was  actually  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  fafe  conduct.  Thefe  violent  meafures  brought  on 
another  war  with  Scotland,  to  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  been 
principally  excited  by  the  earl  of  Traqiiair,  who  was  then  the  king's 
commiiii  mer  to  the  parliament  ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1640, 
the  king  marched  againft  the  Scots  With  a  great  army.  But  the 
Scots  wore  well  provided  ;  and  immediately  marched  into  England 
with  an  army,  and  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  a  new  treaty  was 
fet  on  foot  at  Rippon,  in  the  month  of  September,  and  this  pro- 
duced a  fecorid  pacification,  in  which  th^  kino-  granted  all  the  de- 

*  o    o 

mancls  of  the  Covenanters  ;  yet,  in  all  thefe  affairs,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  earl  of  Argyle  took  any  great  fhare.  By  this  time 
the  difcontents  in  England  were  rifen  to  a  great  height,  and  his  ma- 

*•*  *  ^  ^-* 

jelly,  being  defirous  to  fee  one  of  his  kingdoms  thoroughly  fettled, 
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took  a  fudden  refolution  of  going  to  Scotland,  where,  with  his  ne- 
phew, the  elector  palatine,  he  arrived  on  l«he  I2th  of  An  gull,  1641. 
At  this  time  he  directed  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  whom  he  greatly 
trufted,  to  enter  into  a  clofe  ccrrcfpondence  wi'h  the  ea:l  of  Ar- 
gyle,  in  which  he  ieems  to  have  formed  a  right  judgment  of  both 
their  tempers  :  for  though  the  marquis  alwavs  profeffed  the  higheft 
loyalty  to  his  matter,  yet  he  had  a  great  concern  for  his  country; 
and  the  earl,  though  he  avowed  the  utmolt  iltadinefs  to  the  coniti- 
tution,  yet  at  the  fame  time  affirmed  he  had  the  warmeft  affection 
for  his  prince.  This  conjunction  had  very  probably  brought  ;  bout 
an  entire  and  effectual  fettlement  in  that  kingdom,  if  fome  perfons, 
•who  were  willing  to  have  the  entire  management  of  it,  had  not  form*  d 
a  deilgn  againft  the  lives  of  both  thefe  r.oblemen,  in  th^  middle  of  the 
month  of  October,  which  obliged  them  to  quit  Edinburgh  for  their 
own  fafety. 

It  is  on  oil  hands  agreed,  that  the  king  had  nothing  to  do  u  ith  this 
flrange  aclion  ;  but  it  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the  matter  cf  iacl  is  rut  of 
difpute,  and  that  fuch  a  defigp  there  really  w;is.  .i"his  gave  great 
interruption  to  the  king's  affairs,  and  puf  a  flop  to,  the  fettlement 
between  him  and  the  nation  :  but,  as  the  hiftonan  of  the  Han- ikon 
family  acknowledges,  the  defigns  of  the  two  lords  were  perfectly 
fincere  ;  and  as  the  marquis  meant  nothing  but  the  king's  fervice, 
fo,  to  ufe  the  hiftorian's  own  wTords,  Argyle  exprefled  a  hearty  con- 
currence in  it.  At  this  juncture,  his  majefty  had_  Prefbyterian  di- 
vines about  him  ;  profeiled  a  willingnefs  to  fettle  the  church  of 
Scotland  according  to  the  defires  of  that  nation  ;  and  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  opennefs  and  plainnefs  of  Argyle's  behaviour,  that, 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  November  16,  1641,  he  Created  him 
marquis.  It  is  very  true,  that  fome  ofourhiftorians  fay,  the  king  went 
at  this  time  down  to  Scotland,  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  ol  thai  kingdom 
with  his  own  hands,  which  is  an  expreflion  not  eafily  to  be  under- 
ftood:  another  has  been  ufed,  which  is  much  plainer,  and  we  believe 
nearer  the  truth  ;  that  in  the  end  of  November,  when  he  quitted  that 
kingdom,  he  went  from  thence  a  contented  king,  and  left  behind  him 
a  contented  people.  Hcnv  the  {cene  was  afterwards  changed,  is 
another  affair. 

At  this  juncture  there  happened  a  tranfaclion,  -,vhich  fliews,  be- 
yond  ail  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  marquis  was  underitood  by  the 
whole  world,  rot  only  to  be  in  the  king's  fav  ur,  but  to  be  tho- 
roughly and  heartily  inclined  lo  his  fervice.  The  Irifh  rebellion 
wasjuit  broken  out,  upon  which  t  e  Scots,  as  well  as  ths  Englifh 
parliament,  refolytd  to  fend  forces  thither  to  fupprefs  it  ;  and  the 
former  determined  the  marquis  of  Argyle  fhould  command  their's^ 
but  that  fir(t,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  London,  he  mould  go 
to  London,  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  Englifh  parliament; 
with  both  which  meafures  his  majeity  was  perfectly  v\ell  pleafed: 
bat  the  parliament  being  jealous  of  the  marquis's  attachment  to  the 

king, 
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king,  civilly  declined  it,  by  declaring,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
marquis's  prefence  in  Scotland  to  be  then  indifpenfably  neceilary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  enfinng  year,  the  Scots,  as  a  nation,  had 
very  much  in  their  power  ;  for  in  ttie  difference-  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  ot  England,  that  fide  to  which  they  joined  them- 
felves  unanisnoufly  wa^  fure  to  pro.va'l.  This  was  a  thing  fo  plain, 
and  withal  fo  certain,  that  botn  his  majtfty  and  the  parliament  law 
and  knew  it  j  and.  therefore  both  parties  began  to  court  the  S'.ots 
with  all  the  pains  imaginable.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  very 
prudently  reprtfented  to  the  king,  thut  this  v\a<  an  affair  of  a  very 
nice  nature  ;  that  his  majcliy  having  a  party  in  Scotland  would  be 
the  ruin  of  him;  but  if  his  majuly  would  gain  the  whole  nation, 
the  parliament  muft  fubmit  to  re^fonable  terms  ;  and  when  he  had 
ftated  this  difficulty,  he  offered  to  go  and  make  ufe  of  his  belt  en- 
deavours to  get  over  ir.  The  king  accepted  his  fervice,  and  fent 
a  letter,  by  the  earl  of  Lanerick,  brother  to  the  marquis,  to  his 
council  in  that  kingdom,  who  in  the  lait  parliament  had  been  de- 
clared confeivators  of  the  peace,  dated  September  18,  1642.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  according  to  his  promife  to  the  king,  ad- 
d  refit  d  himfelf  to  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  was  then  in 
great  friendship  ;  and  by  their  joint  labours  a  refolution  was  ob- 
tained to  fend  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  Holland,  to  engage  the 
queen  to  come  over  to  Scotland,  on  a  promife  of  fecurity  tor  her 
perfun,  and  the  free  exercife  of  her  religion,  for  herfelf  and  family, 
offering  to  affiit  her  majefiy  in  mediating  with  both  Houfes;  and  in 
cafe  they  rcfufed  to  make  a  fettled  and  folid  peace  upon  reafonable 
terms,  they  undertook,  that  the  whole  force  of  Scotland  fhould  en- 
gage for  the  king  againft  them. 

The  king,  at  hi  ft,  leemed  not  only  fatisfied  but  overjoyed  with 
this;  but  fome  about  him  foon  filled  his  head  with  jealoufies,  that  the 
Scots  took  too  much  upon  them,  upon  which  the  king  let  this  pro. 
pofition  fall;  and  though  the  queen,  who  was  extremely  pleafed 
with  it,  procured  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  be  created  a  duke,  on 
the  merit  of  his  fervice,  which  was  the  greateft  he  ever  did,  or  in- 
deed could  do,  yet  (he  could  not  hinder  his  being  perfecuted  after- 
wards, and  fent  prifoner  to  Pendennis  caftle,  as  a  traitor.  After 
this,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  took  the  worft  turn  poflible  for  the  king. 
He  had  owned  the  conservators  by  the  letter  before  mentioned,  not- 
withftanding  which,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  commiflion  to 
the  earl  of  Montrofe,  which  threw  that  kingdom  into  a  civil  War, 
the  king's  authority  being  claimed  on  both  fides.  The  fhare  the 
marquis  of  Argyle  had  in  this,  belongs  to  the  general  hiftory  of  thofe 
times  ;  and  then-fore  we  fhall  not  meddle  with  it  here,  farther  than 
tooblcrve,  that  in  1644,  Antrim,  who  was  created  a  marquis  for  that 
very  purpoie,  fent  over  a  great  body  of  his  Irifh  papilts,  who  waited 
and  dcftroytdall  Argyle's  eftate,  and  which  was  worfe,  killed  molt  of 
his  people.  In  the  tuurfe  of  this  period  Argyle  was  conltantly  em- 
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ployed  by  the  parliament,  and  had  their  authority  for  every  thing  he 
did,  particularly  in  refpect  to  a  journey  he  made  to  Ireland ;  at  his 
return  from  which  he  found  the  king  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army 
at  Newcaftle,  in  which  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  hand  ;  but,  upon 
his  repairing  thither,  he  had  accefs  to,  and  was  very  kindly  received 
by  his  majedy.  This  was  in  1646  ;  and  upon  that  occafion  it  was 
thought  neceifary,  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  that  he  mould  re- 
pair to  London,  with  indruftions  to  the  commiffioners.  At  this 
very  time  he  was  intruded  by  his  royal  matter  with  a  fecret  com- 
miilion  of  the  greateft  importance,  which  he  executed  with  much 
dexterity,  diligence,  and  fidelity.  Yet  his  conduct  at  this  very  time 
has  been  grievoufly  cenfured  by  thofe  who,  it  ieems,  were  not  in  the 
fecret,  and  were  unacquainted  that  the  meafuies  he  took,  were  not 
only  mod  for  the  king's  fervice,  but  had  alfo  his  majefty's  appro- 
bation. 

In  the  fucceeding  year,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  undertook. to 
lead  an  army  out  of  Scotland  into  England  for  the  relief  of  the 
king,  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle  is  very  much  cenfured, 
becaufe  himfelf  and  his  friends  differed  in  a  debate  from  the  ma- 
jority of  that  parliament,  and  protefted  againft  the  vote  after  it  was 
carried.  But  if  it  be  coniklerecl,  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  had  in 
his  own  bread  the  decifion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  that  if  Scotland  took  part  with  the  king,  the  Eng- 
Jiih  would  rile  as  one  man  again  ft  him  ;  and  that  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick tells  us,  Hamilton  had  no  engagements  with  the  nobility  that 
rofe  about  this  time  in  England;  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  why 
Argyle  had  fo  indifferent  an  opinion  of  an  enterprize  at  the  head  of 
which  Hamilton  was  fet ;  a  man,  of  all  the  Scotch  nobility,  more 
obnoxious  to  the  Engliih  than  any.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  very 
right  in  hisjudgmenr,  for  the  duke  very  foon  threw  away  both  him- 
felf and  the  army  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  by  fecming  to  have 
opnofed  his  condu6l,  had  intereft  enough  thereby  to  hinder  Crom- 
well from  entering  Scotland  with  his  army,  and  making  an  abfolute 
conqued  of  it,  which  he  might  have  eafily  done.  Upon  his  inarch- 
ing fouthwards,  all  our  hiftorians  agree,  that  Scotland  was  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  his  friends;  and  therefore,  from 
their  conduct  at  this  time,  we  may  form  a  true  judgment  of  their  real 
lentiments  and  principles.  The  firtt  thing  they  did,  was  to  declare 
fully  and  plainly  againit  the  proceedings  in  England,  and  to  order 
the  Scots  cornmiilioners  to  protdt  againft  them  ;  which  they  did  in 
terms  the  molt  clear  and  explicit,  (hewing,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
parliament  of  England  as  no  longer  fubfidif:^  after  the  Houfe  of 
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Lords  was  taken  away,  and  fo  many  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  excluded  ;  that  they  had  no  power  over  the  perfon  of  the 
king;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  to  do  was  arbitrary,  unjull; 
and  illegal.  It  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  do 
more,  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  precipitate  attempt  having  .weakened 
VOL.  III.  C  them 
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them  extremely,  but  they  took  the  btft   meafures  they  could  to  put 
themfelves  again  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  king's  being  beheaded,  they  proclaimed  his  fon  :   and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  employed  all  his  in- 
tereft  and  influence  to  procure  his  being  invited  into  Scotland  ;  vvhich 
fufficiently  refutes  that  groundlefs  and  fcandalous  afperfion;     that 
Cromwell  had  communicated  to  Argyle  his  defigri  againft  the  king's 
life,  and  that  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  latter.    It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  thofe  who  had  then  power  in  Scot- 
land, inflftedon  the  king's  complying  with  their  terms  ;  which  if  they 
had  not  done,  it  would  have  been  impoiTiblc  for  them  to  have  brought 
the  nation  to  adhere  to  him.    As  to  what  happened  afterwards  toMont- 
rofe,  the  marquis  of  Argyle  had  no  immediate  hand  in  it.     He  had 
formerly  made  an  agreement  with  him,  which  the  committee  of  eftates 
re  hi  fed  to  ratify;  and  now,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  being 
in  arms,  as  the  Scots  confidered  it,  againft  his  country,  the  marquis 
declared,  that  he  was  too  much  a  party  to  be  a  judge,  and  therefore 
declined  any  fliare  in  thofe  proceedings.     At  laft,  with  much  per- 
fuafibn,   in  fome  rneafure  againft  his  own  will,  but  certainly  con- 
trary t->  the  advice  of  the  noble  hiftorian,  and  others  of   the  mod 
favoured    counfellors,  the  king  determined   to  accept  the  repeated 
invitations  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,   and  to  go  over  thither 
upon  their  terms.     It  is  allowed,  that  this  return  of  his  majefty  wras 
fingly  and  entirely  owing  to  the  marquis  of  Argyle  ;  and  the  hiftorian 
of  the  Hamilton  family  tells  us,   that  duke  William,  the  laft  heir 
male  of  that  race,  when  he  found  hirrifelf  excluded  by  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  from  any  (hare  in  public  affairs,  thought  fit,  notwith- 
ftanding,  out  of  pure  loyalty  to  the  king,  to  prefs  him  to  clofe  with 
the  propofitions  that  were  made  him,  and  to  rely  upon  the  marquis 
of  Argyle.  as  the  only  perfon,  who,  as  things  then  flood,  could  ferve 
him  effectually:  which  is  a  convincing  argument    that  the  fact  was 
really  fo;  for  had  it  been  otherwife,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  would  never 
have  attempted  to  make  his  majefty  believe  fuch  great  things  of  a 
man  he  then  held  to  be  his  enemy.     Upon  his  majefty's  arrival,  he 
•was  very  dutifully  received  by  the  marquis,  and  the  utmoft  refpect 
was  paid  to  his  perfon  by  all  fuch  as  approached  him.     It  is  true, 
that  the  king  took  the  Covenant,  and  complied,  in  all  other  refpects, 
with  the  terms  agreed  on  in  Holland,  which  we  find  fome  authors 
rcprefenting  as  a  great  hardfhip,  and  afcribing  it  iolely  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Argylt.     But  granting  this  to  be  true,  even  thefe  authors 
acknowledge,  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  with  him:  and  if  tj,ie 
marquis  meant  to  reftore  the  king,  he  could  not  (lifcover  the  fm- 
cerity  of  his  meaning  more  plainly,  than  by  urging  him  to  make 
good  his  promifes  at  the  beginning,  and  to  fatisfy  the  people  of  that 
'nation  that  he  meant  to  keep  his  word   with  them.      Neither  was 
there  any  thing  blame-able  in  the  marquis's  conduct,  uippbfmg  it  to 
have  proceeded  n.erely  from  his  zeal  tor  the  church  of  Scotland  $ 
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fmce  this  was  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  very 
principle  upon  which  all  that  influence  was  grounded,  which  hi- 
therto he  had  fo  effe&ually  ufed  for  the  king's  iervice  and  fupport. 
It  is  alfo  allowed,  that  the  marquis's  conduct  in  Scotland  had  a  very 
great  effecl:  upon  his  countrymen  in  Ireland,  who  thereupon  imme- 
diately and  unanimouily  declared  for  the  king.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  as  the  marquis  of  Argyle  had  brought  the  Scotch  nation  to  own 
and  receive  his  majeity  upon  the  foundation  of  their  conditution,  fo 
he  was  very  folicitous  that  the  king  mould  keep  his  promifes  with 
them,  and  that  he  mould  a6r.  in  fiich  a  manner  as  might  extinguifh 
all  their  fears  and  jealoufies,  in  which  impartial  people  will  allow, 
that  he  acted  like  an  able  ftatefman  and  a  good  fubje£L 

Upon  Cromwell's  entering  Scotland,  it  is  confeifcd,  that  he  met 
with  effectual  and  obftinate  refinance,  and  that  he  was  never  in  fo 
great  danger  of  being  defeated  as  in  that  expedition.  There  are 
very  different  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which  was  fought 
September  3,  1650;  in  which,  though  Cromwell  gained  a  great, 
yet  it  was  an  unex peeled  viflory  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  had  been  very  inltrumental  in  raifmg  that  powerful 
army,  which  fought  there  in  the  king's  caufe,  yet  never  any  blame 
was  charged  upon  him  in  refpect  to  the  defeat.  He  adhered  to  the 
king  as  (teaclily  afterwards  as  he  did  before  it ;  attended  him  at  Perth, 
or  St.  Johnlloun,  with  the  lame  diligence  and  duty;  and  was  fo  in- 
itrumental  in  the  fteps  taken  there  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  that  out  of 
a  full  perfuafion  of  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  and  the  juftice 
of  his  conduct,  the  king,  of  his  own  motive,  was  pleafed  to  give  him 
fuch  a  teftimony  under  his  hand,  as  ought  to  convince  pofterity  that 
what  fome  men  have  written,  in  reference  to  this  noble  perfon,  pro- 
ceeded either  from  partiality,  or  want  of  fufficient  light.  This 
paper  alone  is  of  more  weight  than  all  the  private  memoirs,  or  ge- 
neral hiftories  of  thofe  times  put  together;  as  King  Charles  II.  is 
known  to  have  formed  very  right  judgments  of  men,  and  as  he  hath 
given  us  therein  his  judgment  of  the  marquis's  behaviour  to  this 
time.  Such  of  the  Englifh  as  were  about  the  king,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the 
marquis's  conduct,  and  concurred  with  him  in  his  til ea furies.  They 
knew  very  well,  that  there  was  no  failing  againfi:  wind  and  tide, 
and  thought  thofe  did  the  king  fervice  that  enabled  him  to  fail  with 
them.  But,  after  all,  his  m,ije(ty  was  drawn  to  wifh  for  a  coalition 
of  parties;  and  having  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  were  in 
arras,  and  that  fever al  noblemen  ha-. I  joined  with  them,  he  fecretly 
withdrew  from  Penh,  intending  to  have  call  himfelf  upon  them, 
He  was  however  prevailed  up  m  to  return  ;  and  trie  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle (till  adhering  clofely  to  him,  though  he  fowhis  majeity  difpofe-i 
to  take  other  meafures  than  thoie  he  thpught  beft  for  his  fervice,  it 
was  refulved  he  ihould  be  folemnly  crowned  at  Scoon,  with  all  the 
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magnificence  in  the  power  of  that  diftrefied  nation  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in  January  following,  when  the  king,  by  his  coro- 
nation oath,  renewed  all  his  former  promifes  and  obligations,  and 
the  crown  was  fet  upon  his  head  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was 
the  firft  nobleman  that  did  homage  and  fwore  allegiance.  After 
this  his  majefty  entered  into  meafures  for  procuring  the  AS:  of 
ClaiTes,  by  which  Montrofe's  party  were  kept  out  of  employments, 
to  be  repealed,  which,  though  it  might  be  againft:  the  judgment  of 
the  marquis  of  Argyle,  yet  he  did  not  hinder  his  majefty  from  pro- 
fecuting  that  defign.  It  is  very  clear,  from  the  hiftories  of  thofe 
times,  that  how  much  foever  thefe  Heps  might  increale  the  king's 
army,  ihey  added  very  little  ftrength  to  it,  or  weight  to  his  councils. 
New  jealoufies  arofe,  freih  ftruggles  for  power  began,  Cromwell 
puflied  his  fuccefles  fo  far,  that  having  at  lait  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Perth,  the  king  found  himfelf  obliged  with  his  army  to  retire  to 
Sterling,  where,  however,  hewasfo  firongty  pofted,  that  after  feveral 
attempts  to  no  purpofe,  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  his  de- 
fign of  attacking  him.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  king 
formed  a  refolution  of  marching  into  England,  which,  it  is  allowed, 
xvas  oppofed  Jby  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  But  though  the  marquis 
difapproved  the  rrteafure,  arid  gave  his  reaions  againft  it,  yet  he  would 
have  accompanied  his  majefty,  if  his  lady  had  not  lain  at  the  point 
of  death,  which  induced  him  to  afk  the  king's  leave  to  remain  behind  ; 
which  was  very  graciouily  given,  and  he  haci  the  honour  of  killing 
his  fovereign's  hand,  when  he  took  leave  of  him  at  Stirling. 

Alter  the  king's  defeat  at  Worcester,  he  retired  to  his  own  houfe 
at  Inverary,  where  he  continued  to  a6t  as  he  thought  beft  for  his 
own  defence,  for  a  whole  year  ;  till  falling  fick,  he  was  furprifed 
and  made  pri loner  by  general  Dean,  who  afterwards  brought  him  up 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  likewife  a  prifoner  when  Cromwell 
was  proclaimed  protector;  and  having  received  general  Monk's  orders, 
to  attend  the  council,  he  was,  in  confeqtience  of  that  attendance, 
obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  protector. 
While  he  was  a  prifbner,  a  paper  was  tendered  to  him  to  iign,  con- 
taining his  fubmiilion  to  the  government,  as  fettled  without  King  or 
Houfe  of  Lords  :  which  herefufed  ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  liruggle,  he  did  fign  a  paper,  promifing  to  live  peace- 
ably under  that  government.  His  chaplain,  Mr.  Alexander  Gor- 
don, while  the  Engiim  were  at  Inveniry,  prayed  conftantly  for  his 
majefty;  and  when  the  marquis  himfelf  prayed,  he  always  men- 
tioned thofe  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  by  natural,  civil,  or  chriftian 
bonds.  His  country  was  the  lait  that  fubmitrecl  ;  and  even  then  his 
fon  did  not  lubmit.  The  marquis  did  indeed  ufe  great  civiiity  to- 
ward? the  perfons  in  power,  which  was  the  more  necellary,  becaufe, 
sis  Wlutloeke  and  other  writers  of  that  party  tell  us,  he  was  under 
continual  iufpicions  j  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  he  was  looked 
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upon  by  them  as  a  man  firm  in  their  intereft,  or  one  in  whom  they 
might  confide.  He  oppofed  the  a£t  of  union  upon  plaufible  and 
juft  motives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  hinder  it  from  fuo 
ceeding  at  aril. 

In  1656,  when  king  Charles  II.  had  a  conference  with  Don 
John  of  Auftria  upon  the  (late  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland  ;  and  amongfr. 
other  things  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  the  marquis  and  his  foil 
the  lord  Lorn,  had  the  greateft  intereft  there,  and  that  it  was  fufpect- 
ed  they  were  againft  him;  his  majefty  anfwered  clearly,  that  for 
the  lord  Lorn,  he  could  depend  as  much  upon  him,  as  upon  his 
brother.  In  regard  to  the  marquis,  he  contented  himfelf,  with 
faying,  he  was  a  very  wife  man  ;  but  atlaft  confeffed,  that  he  had 
received  more  money  trom  him,  than  from  any  perfon  in  Scotland. 
It  is  not  to  he  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  king  had  any  doubts,  at 
that  time,  about  his  fidelity  ;  but  knowing  his  cautious  way  of  act- 
ing, he  was  unwilling  to  declare  his  fentiments  plainly,  even  to  Don. 
John.  Under  Richard's  Protectorate,  the  marquis  was  chofen  for 
the  ihire  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  though  he  had  refilled  to  ferve  in  Oliver's 
Parliament,  yet  he  thought  fit  to  go  up  then  to  London,  and  wrought 
there,  as  he  toid  feveral  after  he  came  down  again  to  Scotland,  for 
his  majefty's  fervice,  as  it  was  aiterwards  proved,  for  his  fervice 
effectually,  by  making  that  breach,  by  which  his  majefty  entered. 
It  feems,  however,  that  during  Monk's  government  in  Scotland, 
he  looked  upon  the  country  as  abfolutely  conquered  ;  and  his  con- 
ceiving the  thing  in  this  light,  very  probably  induced  him  to  take 
many  fteps,  that  he  would  not  other\vife  have  done. 

Upon  the  king's  reftoration,  he  was  differently  advifed  by  his 
friends:  fome  perfuaded  him  to  go  immediately  up  to  London,  and 
congratulate  his  majefty  on  his  return;  others  thought  it  more  ad- 
vifeable,  that  he  fho::ld  wait  till  the  government  was  fettled.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  he  weighed  very  feriouiiy  both  thefe  opinions  ; 
but  at  laft,  he  determined  upon  the  former,  as  the  more  open  and 
honed,  if  not  the  molt  prudent  cnurfe.  He  accordingly  came  up  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  July  8,  1660  ;  though  it  is  reported,  that 
orders  had  been  procured  from  the  king  to  ftop  him  on  the  road. 
Immediately  alter  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Whitehall  ;  ot  which, 
when  the  king  was  informed,  he  fent  Sir  William  Fleming  10  carry 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  p  re  (Ted  very  earneftly,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  fee  the  king,  but  his  enemies  prevented  that:  they  knew 
his  great  abilities,  and  they  knew  the  confidence  the  king  had  in  him  ; 
they  knew,  like  wife,  the  arts  by  which  that  confidence  had  been 
ruined;  and  therefore  they  caufed  him  to  be  hurried  away  without 
ceremony,  indeed  without  civility  or  decency.  After  he  was  co;n« 
miued  to  the  Tower,  he  made  application  for  liberty  to  have  affida- 
vits and  declarations  of  feveral  perfons  in  England,  particularly  ot 
the  marquis  uf  Hertford,  taken  upon  four;  ma:.te:>  of  tact ;  but  this 
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piece  of  juitice  was  denied  him.  At  the  very  time  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  the  marquis  of  Antrim  was  alfo  fent  thither,  for 
affirming,  that  the  Irifh  had  adled  by  the  late  king's  authority  ;  and 
It  will  not  certainly  do  any  great  honour  to  that  adminiilratioh  with 
pofterity,  who  thought  it  confident  with  the  king's  reputation  to 
difmifs  the  latter  fo  eafily,  and  to  profecute  the  former  to  deftruc- 
tion  without  mercy.  He  was  continued  in  the  Tower  for  about  five 
months,  and  in  December  was  fent  down  by  lea  to  Scotland,  very 
narrowly  efcaping  fhipwreck  in  his  paffage  by  a  ftorm.  As  foon 
as  he  arrived,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  in  or- 
der to  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to 
which  his  capital  enemy,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  was  fent  down 
lord  high  commifiioner  ;  who,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  ar- 
gued with  a  vehemency,  that  would  have  been  highly  indecent  .in  an 
advocate,  and  therefore  we  know  not  what  to  call  it  in  a  judge.  A 
long  charge  was  exhibited  againft  the  marquis,  comprehending  a 
vafl  variety  of  facts,  from  the  year  1638  ;  which  was  done  purpolely 
to  render  him  odious,  and  to  raife  a  clamour  againft  him,  for  moft 
of  them  were  incapable  of  any  kind  of  proof;  and  all  beforethe  year 
1651,  were  abfolutely  pardoned  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  his 
majefty  had  palled  in  that  very  year.  He  had  counfel  affigned  him 
to  the  number  of  fix ;  and  amongft  theie,  was  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
afterwards  the  famous  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  On  the  I3th  of 
February,  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  where  he  defired 
leave  to  fpeak  before  his  indi£hnent  was  read  ;  which  was  re  hi  fed 
him,  as  were  alfo  fome  other  things,  that  in  any  cafe  but  his,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  matters  of  courfe.  Thefe  fteps  were 
probably  taken  to  fhorten  the  trial,  which  however  was  very  long  ; 
for  though  no  pains  were  (pared  to  fearch  almoft  every  (hire  in  Scot- 
land, to  find  out  people  to  blacken  his  character,  yet,  when  the  mat- 
ters came  to  be  looked  into,  they  turned  to  no  account.  At  lad, 
they  were  forced  to  fix  upon  his  joining  with  the  Engiifh,  as  the  only 
fpecies  of  treafon  that  could  affect  him;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  the 
earl  of  London,  fo  many  years  chancellor,  defended  him  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence. 

On  the  2^th  of  April,  the  earls  of  Glcncairne  and  Rothes,  and 
Mr.  James  Sharpe,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  were 
fent  up  to  court  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  The  mar- 
quis alfo  fent  up  his  fon,  lord  Nicle  Campbell,  to  a&  on  his  behalf; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  wrote  to  his  corhmiffioner,  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  requiring  him  to  prefs  no  acts  ot  treafon,  but  fuch  as 
happened  after  the  year  1651,  and  nor  to  proceed  t^  fentence  before 
his  majefty  had  revifed  the  proceedings.  With  the  former  inftruc- 
tion  the  commiflioner  complied,  but  pretended,  that  the  latter  mani- 
fefted  fuch  a  diiirnft  of  the  parliament,  that  he  durft  not  mention  it. 
The  depofitions  of  abundance  of  people  were  taken,  with  refpe£l  to 
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the  marquis's  a&ing  under,  and  owning,  the  government  eftablifhc^ 
in  Scotland  in  1652. 

At  laft,  upon  the  evidence,  produced  on  May  3d,  yth,  and  the 
Sth,  they  pronounced  him  guilty,  after  debates,  which  lalted  many 
days  ;  and  on  Saturday,  May  25,  they  pronounced  the  following 
fentence,  "  That  he  ihould  be  beheaded  on  the  Monday  following, 
at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh ;  that  his  head  fhould  be  fet  up,  where 
the  marquis  of  Montrofe's  formerly  flood,  and  his  coat  of  arms  torn 
before  the  parliament,  and  at  the  crofs."  He  behaved  on  that  oc- 
cafion  with  great  firmnefs  and  conltancy,  as  well  as  much  calm* 
nefs  and  dignity.  The  fentence  being  pronounced,  he  was  going 
to  fpeak,  but  the  trumpets  founding,  he  flopped  till  that  ftrange 
ceremony  was  over  ;  then  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  faid,  "  I  had  the 
honour  to  fet  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  now  he  flattens 
me  to  a  better  crown  than  hi^  own  :"  then  directing  himfelf  to  the 
commiffioner  and  parliament,  he  added,  "  You  have  the  indemnity  of 
an  earthly  king  in  your  hands,  and  have  denied  me  a  (hare  in  that; 
but  you  cannot  hinder  me  from  the  indemnity  of  the  King  of  kings, 
and  (hortly  you  mult  come  before  his  tribunal,  I  pray  he  mete  not 
out  fuch  meafure  to  you  as  you  have  done  to  me,  when  you  are 
called  to  an  account  for  all  your  actions,  and  this  amongft  the  reft." 
He  was  conducted  from  t'le  bar  to  the  common  gaol  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  behaved  on  the 
fcafFold  wiih  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  or  rather,  with  the  conffoncy 
of  a  ChrHHan. 

CAMPBELL  (ARCHIBALD),  earl  of  Argyle,  fon  to  the  former, 
and  himfelf  one  of  the  worthieft  noblemen,  and  one  of  the  mod 
diftinguiflied  patriots  of  the  age  in  which  he  Jived.  He  was  educated 
under  his  father's  eve,  and  came  to  be  very  early  diftinguifhed  in  the 
world  by  his  perfonal  merit,  as  well  as  by  his  titles  and  the  high  rank 
he  held  in  his  country.  When  king  Charles  II.  was  invited  home 

-  ^? 

to  receive  the  crown  of  his  a-ncient  and  hereditary  kingdom  in  1650, 
he  was  conftituted  colonel  of  his  ma  jetty's  foot-guards,  in  which 
there  happened  fomething  very  particular:  for  whereas  all  cona- 
millions  were  then  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  they 
affected  a  kind  of  fovereign  authority,  the  lord  Lorn  refufed  to  a6fc 
without  acommillion  from  the  kin^,  which  was  accordingly  granted 
him.  In  this  command  he  ferved  with  great  bravery  at  the  battle 
ofDunbar,  where  his  regiment  fuffered  exceedingly;  and  he  con- 
tinued in  this  command  to  long  as  his  mnjefty  remained  in  Scotland, 
behaving  himfelf  with  fuch  tendernefs  and  arfecliion,  as  well  as  ride- 
lity  and  duty,  to  that  prince,  ns  gained  him  a  high  place  in  his  fa- 
vour; more  efpecialiy  as  he  was  always  ready  to  ob^y  his  mailer's 
commands,  and  did  every  thing  to  alleviate  that  conitrainr,  which, 
from  the  rigid  feverity  of  the  clergy,  his  majeily  was  for  fome  time 
under.  Neither  was  his  zeal  for  the  king's  feivice  at  a-11  abated  by 

the 
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the  fatal  defeat  at  Worcelter  :  on  the  contrary,  he  remained  in  arms, 
kept  up  a  party  in  the  Highlands,  joined  readily  with  the  molt  inve- 
terate enemies  of  his  family  for  the  king's  fervice,  even  though  he 
found  himfelf  very  ill  ufed  by  them,  and  more  than  one  attempt  was 
made  to  imprifon  him.  But  neither  the  hardfhips  he  went  through, 
nor  the  treachery  to  which  he  was  expokjd,  could  induce  him  to 
quit  the  royal  caufe  ;  and  the  tcfumonies  of  favour  he  had  received 
from  his  majefty,  madefo  ftrong  an  imp  re  f lion  on  his  mind,  that  he 
continued  active  when  the  king's  affairs  were  defperate,  until  he 
brought  his  own  into  the  fame  condition.  This  conduct  made  him 
fo  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  that  there  was  no  perfon  in  Scotland 
whom  he  purfued  with  greater  animofity,  as  appears  by  his  except- 
ing him  out  of  his  general  pardon,  in  1654.  Yet,  even  this  did 
not  at  all  difcourage  him,  or  prevail  upon  him  to  defift  from  giving 
that  ufurper  all  the  trouble  that  was  in  his  power,  till  he  received 
General  Middleton's  orders,  by  the  king's  authority,  to  capitulate, 
which  were  dated  December  31,  1655.  He  then  fubmitted  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably,  but  never  owned  either  Oliver  or  Richard's 
government,  but  remained  obnoxious  to  thofe  fort  of  men  who  de- 
rived their  power  from  them  folong  as  it  continued. 

Upon  the  king's  relloration,  he  came  up  to  London  to  congratu- 
late him,  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  his  father,  containing 
ailiirances  of  his  duty  ;  which  the  king  received  in  fuch  manner,  as 
gave  that  unfortunate  nobleman  thofe  hopes,  which  proved  the  caufe 
of  his  definition.  All  the  time  of  his  father's  prufecution,  Lord 
Lorn  remained  at  court,  and  laboured  indefatigably  to  do  him  fer- 
vice;  and  though  this  inftance  of  filial  piety  ou^ht  certainly  to  have 
endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of  men,  yet  fuch  was  the  lirange  difpo- 
iition  of  thofe  times,  that  it  ferved  only  to  (liarpen  the  edge  of  their 
refentments  who  xvere  enemies  to  his  family,  and  laboured  the  de- 
itru<SUon  ot  it,  that  they  might  raife  their  own.  Thefe  men,  who 
were  ready  to  take  any  advantage,  and  were  not  either  afraid  or 
afhamed  to  commit  any  a£t  of  violence  neceffary  to  ferve  their  pur- 
pofes,  though  the  royal  authority  was  ever  fo  much  prottitutc-d,  or 
the  conllitution  of  their  country  ever  fo  much  weakened  thereby, 
ventured  upon  fuch  a  Hep  to  remove  this  noble  and  innocent  perfon, 
as  will  appear  to  be  full  as  fingular,  as  it  was  iniquitous  and  cruel. 
Lord  Lorn  had  difcovered  that  thefe  people  had,  by  the  bafeft  in- 
trigues and  blackeil:  calumnies,  hindered  his  majefty  from  extending 
to  him  his  royal  favour,  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  ;  and  having  by 
the  afTiftance  of  the  earl  of  BerkuYire  convinced  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, upon  whom  they  chiefly  depended,  of  the  injuries  and  injuf- 
tice  that  was  done  him,  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  the  iuccefs 
that  attended  his  endeavours  to  his  friend  the  lord  Duffus  bv  a  letter. 

j 

This  letter  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
who  finding  his  own  and  his  friends  views  entirely  difconccrted, 
exhibited  the  letter  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  us  a  libel  upon  their 
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proceedings,  and   projected  thereupon    a  new  method  of  bringing 
things  round  again,  by  taking  his  lordlliip's  life,  as  he  had  done  his 
father's.     The  parliament  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  wholly  at  his 
devotion,  concurred  in  this  fcheme  ;  and  June  24,  1662,  fent  up   a 
reprefentation  to  the  king,  fetting  forth,  that  the   eldeit  fon   of  the 
late  marquis  of   Argyle  had  both  fpoken  and   written   againft   their 
authority,  and   requeued  that    he  might^be  fent    down  to    ftand  his 
trial.     The  king,   upon  reading  the  letter,  on  which  this  accufation 
was  founded,  acknowledged  it  to  be  indifcreet,  but  thought  there  was 
nothing  criminal   in  it  ,   which    induced  him  to  comply  with  their 
requeft,  and  to  lay  his  commands  upon   Lord  Lorn  to  go  down  to> 
Edinburgh;  which  he  did  ;   and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  which 
was  July  17,    he  appeared  in  parliament,   and  made  a  handfome 
fpeech    in    his  own  justification  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he    was 
immediately  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle,  and  a  procefs 
commenced  agamft    him,  for   what   in   the    Scotch  laws    is  {Hied 
jeafmg-making,    that    is,  for  creating  diftention  between  the  king 
and   his    fubjects,    by  giving   the  former  falfe   and   lying  informa- 
tions.   Lord  Lorn  in  lifted  in  his  own  defence,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  letter  of  that   nature;  that   he  fpoke    only  of  his   justifying 
himfelf  againft  lies  that  had  been  told  the  king  to  his  prejudice,  but 
had  accufed  no  body,  or  pretended  to  have  grounds  for  acculing  any. 
But  thofe  he  had  to  do  with  (hewed  very  little  regard  to  his  defence  ; 
for  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  following,  they  condemned  him  to  lofe 
his  head, and  to  forfeit  all  his  eftate  :   but  they  were  fo  merciful,  as 
to  leave  the  day  of  his  execution  to  the  king's  pleafure,  which  yet 
perhaps  they  had  not  done,  if  his  majefty,  by  his  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Middleton,  had  not  politively  commanded  him  not  to  proceed  to 
any  fentence  whatever  ;  for   he  had  no   conception  that  any  fet  of 
men  would  have  turned  fo  tligtit  a  tiling  into  a  capital  offence  with- 
out his  approbation  and  confent.     When  this  news  came  to  Eng- 
land, it  filled  the  court  with  aitonilhment,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
wasfthe  firft  perfon    to  declare,  that  if  the  king  fuffered  fuch  a  pce- 
cedent  to  take  place,  he  would  get  out  of   his  dcjijttnions  as  fait  as 
his  gout  would   let  him.     Yet  his  lordship  fuffered  along  and  fe- 
vere  irnprifonment,    for  he  was  not  difcharged  out  of   the  caftle  till 
the  4th  of  June   1663,  after  the  earl  of  Middle-ton  had  loit  his  pow- 
er, and  his  own  friends  were  come  into  favour.     Soon   after  he  was 
reftored  to  his  grand-father's  title  and  eftate,  and  part  of  his  father's 
was  ordered  to^be  fold  for  the  payment  of  debts.     The  king  having 
once  taken  this  ftcp,  returned  to   his  natural  inclination  for  a  perfon 
in   whom  he  had  formerly  fo  entire  a  confidence  ;  and   as  a  tarrher 
mark  of  his  favour,  was  pieafed  to  order  that  he  mould  be  fworn  a 
privy-cotmfellor.      In  this  capacity    he  was   a  great    fupport  to  tha 
earl  of  Lauderdale,    fo  long  as   his  adminiftration    was  carried    on 
with  any  kind  of  temper  and  difcretion  ;  but  he  never  concurred  ii> 
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any  of  his  violence?,  but  on  the  contrary,  ftudied  all  he  could  to  fof- 
teri,  if  not  prevent  them.  The  principles  of  both  earls  were  very 
nearly  alike  :  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  earl  of  Argyle  a&ed 
as  clofely  to  his  as  poflible,  whereas  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Lan- 
derdale  was  dircclly  oppofite  to  his  fentiments.  He  made  it  his 
bufinefs  to  carry  the  prerogative  high,becanfe  he  had  the  fole  power 
of  directing  it  ;  and  he  maintained  the  bifhops  in  Scotland  with  a 
high  hand,  though  a  rigid  prcibyterian  in  his  heart,  becaufe  he 
thought  this  necdfary  to  fultain  his  influence  at  court.  It  is  in- 
conceivable what  troubles  this  created  in  Scotland,  where  Dr.  Sharp, 
•archbi'hop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  in  a  manner  at  the  head  of  the  do- 
rnefticadminiftration,  who  had  much  of  Laud's  fpirit,  only  he  had 
better  parts,  with  regard  to  his  public  character.  This  manage- 
ment drove  the  zealous  prefbyterians  in  1666  into  a  rebellion  in  the 
We(i,  upon  which  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  fhew  his  loyalty,  raifed 
fifteen  hundred  men,  but  the  archbiihcp  took  care  they  mould  not 
be  employed  ;  and  the  rebels  being  defeated  by  the  king's  regular 
troops  on  the  2yth  of  November  the  Tame  year,  many  were  executed 
for  this  weak  and  foolifh  infurrecTion,  and  many  more  had  been 
executed  if  the  king  had  not  interpofed,  and  pofitively  commanded- 
that  fuch  as  would  promife  to  live  quietly,  mould  not  only  be  fpared, 
but  be  fet  at  liberty.  The  adrniniftration  proceeded  afterwards  with 
ftill  greater  violence  ;  and  Lauclerclale,  who  was  now  created  a  duke, 
began  to  for  fake  his  old  friends,  who  were  not  inclined  to  go  ail  the 
lengths  he  would  have  them.  Amongft  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
who,  though  he  loll  the  confidence  of  the  tninifter  for  fome  time,., 
yet  was  known  to  Hand  fo  well  with  the  king,  and  had  fuch  an 
intereft  in  his  country,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  remove 
him,  either  from  the  board  as  a  privy-counfellor,  or  from  his  place 
as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treafury.  In  1678, things  came  to  a  great 
crifis  :  Oe  weftcrn  part  of  the  kingdom  was  grown  univerfally  dif- 
affefted  ;  =and  to  root  out  this  bad  difpofition,  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale  contrived,  cr  at  lead  confented,  to  an  odd  remedy,  which  was 
bringin?  clown  the  Highlanders  upon  them.  This  had  fuch  dread- 
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ful  erFccls,  that   fome  who  had  been    hitherto  his  friends,,  could  not 
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cue  licence  :  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  earls  of  Atholand  Perth, 
"ivho  wcrs  both  privy-con nfello;v,  went  up  to  London  to  fet  forth 
t/-"ir  grievances  ;  where,  however,  tin: 7  were  but  indifferently  re- 
cc-'.ed,  though  the  king  took  a  refoltition  to  put  the  government  of- 
th:;t  kinylom  into  other  hands.  In  the  mivlft  of  all  thefe  difturban- 
ce:-;,  ihe^-arl  of  Arg)  h;  iiu-i!;t:iined  his  vvoiiu'd  moderation  r  he  fent 
210  troops  to  the  Hi^Man..!  army,  nor  did  hy  join  in  attacking  the 
miniftr/.  Publ'u-  >  King  in  great  confufion  in  England,  his  ma- 

jefly  thciiglu  fit  to  fend  his  brother,  the  di.;ke.Gf  York,  in  1681,  down- 
to 
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to  Scotland  ;  where,  upon  his  fir  ft  arrival,  he  behaved  with  fuch 
mildnefs  and  modefiy,  with  fo  good  a  temper,  and  with  To  much 
moderation,  that  the  nobility  were  extremely  pleafed,  and  the  great- 
eft  p^rt  of  the  nation  perfectly  fatisfied.  His  Royal  HigHnefs  was 
particularly  obliging  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  :  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  power  he  had,  faw  the  general  efteem  he  was  in,  and 
-.from  thence  formed  fuch  a  notion  of  his  influence,  that  there  is  but 
too  much  reafon  to  believe,  he  took  a  refolmion,  either  to  delude  or 
to  deftroy  him.  In  order  to  this,  he  took  pains  to  fift  him  on  fe- 
deral heads,  but  chiefly  with  rcfpecl  to  the  government  in  Scotland, 
and  the  part  he  would  take,  in  cafe  the  king  was  cither  inclined  to, 
or  forced  upon  an  act  of  exclufion.  The  earl  anfwered  him  candidly 
and  fairly;  he  gave  him  the  ilrongeft  afTurances  of  his  fervice,  fo 
long  as  the  proteilant  religion  was  not  ftruck  at  :  if  any  fuch  thing 
ihould  happen,  he  frankly  declared  he  would  oppofe  him.  On  the 
.-other  hand,  lie  intimated,  that  his  duty  to  the  king  was  entire,  an. I 
ihoulJ'  be  fo  to  him,  when  he  became  fo  ;  but  till  that  happened,  he 
would  always  adhere  to  his  royal  matter.  The  Duke,  upon  this, 
grew  cold  towards  him,  but  was  (till  as  civil,  or  rather  more  civil 
than  ever.  -Upon  the  opening  of  the  par.iament,  two  laws  we're 
propofed  ;  the  €rft,  for  confirming  thofe  in  being  againft  popery;  the 
fecond,  making  it  high-treafon  to  propofe  any  alteration  in  the  fuc- 
cefTion  :  tb~  Dormer  was  intended  to  pleafe  the  .people;  the  latter, 
for  the  ft-unty  of  his  Royal  Highnefs.  In  the  fir  ft  the  earl  con- 
curred, as  might  well  be  expected  ;  but  he  went  into  the  latter  with 
a  warmth  fomevvhat  unufual  to  him  ;  and  many  thought,  that  this 
would  have  perfectly  eftablifheci  him  with  the  duke,  who  fpoke  oi 
his  conduct  on  that  occalion,  in  terms  of  the  higheft  gratitude  and 
refpe6t.  There  was  a  third  act  palTed  for  eftabliftiing  a  tell,  by 
which  all  who  were  in  employment,  or  ihould  be  fo,  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  not  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  conftitution  of 
.church  or  (late.-  What  the  real  intention  and  defign  of  ihis  law 
was,  is  very  hard  to  fay  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  became  the  occa- 
fion  of  much  difcontent  and  confufion.  The  earl  of  Argyle  op- 
pofed  it  in  parliament,  where  he  behaved  himfelf  with  the  greateft 
fteadinefs  and  conftancy,  though  he  could  not  help  feting  that  very 
deep  and  dangerous  dedans  were  formed  againft  him.  After 
the  law  was  paflfed,  many  of  the  nobility  expreiTed  their  fcruples 
about  the  oath  ;  others  abfolutely  refufed  it  ;  and  the  marquis  of 
-Qiieenfbury  would  not  take  it  without  an  explanation.  The  earl 
of  Argyle  thought  the  fame  thing  neceiiary  ;  and  being  fummoned 
to  take  the  oath  as  a  privy-counfellor,  he  drew  up  a  fhort  exp.anatio-a, 
which  he  fent  to  the  duke  of  York  for  his  approbation  ;  and  having 
received  it,  gave  it  as  his  fcnfe  of  the  oath,  November-  j$,  1681, 
when  he  took  and  figned  it  as  a  privy-counfellor.  The  privy  coun- 
cil themfelyes  explained  the  oath  that  very  day,  in-  terms  not  very 
different  from  Arg)le's.  Hr  took  his  feat  at  ilie  beard  afterwards, 
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and  his  Royal  Highnefs  Teemed  very  well  pleafcd  with  him,  and 
fpoke  more  kindly  than  he  had  done  for  Tome  time  before.  The 
jiextd-iy,  the  earl  was  ftimmoned  to  take  the  oath  again  as  a  com- 
rniilioner  of  the  Treafury,  \vhere  he  offered  the  fame  explanation, 
\vhenhe  wa-sdtefired  to  fign  it,  which  he  refufed  to  do.  The  next 
day,  he  went  to  wait  upon  the  duke,  who  appeared  difpleafed,  and 
.defired  him  not  to  go  out  of  town  :  the  fame  command  was  repeated 
by  the  privy-council,  and  the  term  fixed  to  their  next  meeting,  which 
was  on  the  eighth.  They  then  fent  up  a  complaint  of  the  earl's 
explanation  to  the  king  ;  and  the  fame  div  ordered  the  eaH  to  fur- 
render  himfelf  prifoner  to  the  Cattle  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  he  did. 
In  the  next  place,  without  flaying  for  his  majefty's  anfwer,  they 
commenced  a  profecution,  at  firft.as  it  fecms,  fora  high  mifdemea- 
nor  ;  buffoon  after,  they  changed  their  refolution,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  indicted  before  the  judiciary  for  high  treafon.  The  earl  was 
brought  to  his  trial  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  where,  not- 
•withstanding  his  own  and  Sir  George  Lockhart's  moft  admirable 
Speeches,  he  was  found  guilty.  The  privy-  council,  upon  this,  wrote 
for  the  king's  leave  to  proceed  to  fentence,  of  which  the  earl  having 
private  intelligence,  fent  up  a  gentleman  to  court,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure him  the  bed  account  he  could  of  the  king's  difpofiti'on.  Before 
he  could  have  any  return  from  this  meiTenger,  his  lordthip  received 
inany  notices  from  his  friends  in  Scotland,  of  circumftances  no  way 
favourable:  fuch  as,  that  the  duke  refilled  to  hear  any  intercefHon  ; 
that  few  of  his  friends  had  any  farther  credit  with  his  Royal  High- 
refs  ;  and  that  orders  were  given  for  preparing  rooms  for  him  in 
the  common  gaol,  to  which  noblemen  were  fometimes  remo  ed  a 
few  days  before  their  execution.  Thefe  notices  induced  him  to 
think  of  his  efcape,  and  of  contriving  means  for  it  ;  but  he  was 
not  abfolutely  fixed  in  his  rcfolution  till  the  twentieth  of  December, 
when  he  had  letters  from  London,  that  did  not  give  him  any  great 
hopes  of  the  king's  being  unalterable  in  his  de  fire  of  faving  him  ; 
pnd  as  he  was  apprehenfive  of  being  removed  the  very  next  day,  he 
refolved  not  to  delay  his  efcape  a  moment.  Accordingly,  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  not  without  fome  difficulty,  he  got  out  of  the 
caftle,  and  in  a  few  days  fafely  out  of  Scotland  into  the  South  of 
England,  and  from  thence  to  London  Upon  receiving  the  king's 
letter  of  permiflion,  the  council  thought  fit  to  direct,  that  fentence 
fhould  be  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  Crofs,  notwithftandin^  the 
earl's  abfence,  and  the  application  of  the  countefs  of  Argyle  upon 
that  account.  The  fentence  was  accordingly  published,  and  his 
arms  torn  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  as  if  he  had  been  in  open  re- 
bellion, and  had  i]ed  from  jufiice.  While  the  earl  was  at  London, 
he  was  not  fo  cautious  in  concealing  himfelf  as  might  have  been 
iexpe£led  ;  fo  that  the  court  had  frequent  accounts  of  him,  of 
•which  no  great  notice  was  taken.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  had  a 

good  opinion   of  him,  and  d)feourac<bd  all  ftarch  after   him. 
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Upon  theacceflion  of  king  James,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land, that  had  been  obliged  to  fly  their  nativecountry,  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  perf  ns  entrufted  with  power  there,  began  to  prefs 
the  earl  of  Argyle  to  make  fome  attempt  upon  that  kingdom  ;  which 
he  might  the  more  probably  be  inclined  to  do,  becaufe  he  looked 
upon  his  attainder  to  have  diifolved  entirely  al!  the  obligations  he 
was  under  as  a  fubjecl.  Befides,  he  confidered  the  government  iq 
•Scotland  as  unfettled,  the  king  not  having  as  yet  taken  the  corona- 
tion oath  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  make  fomc 
attempt,  for  recovering  the  conititution  by  force  of  arms.  He  con- 
certed his  deHgn  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  to  try  what  imprefllon  he  could  make  in  England  ;  but  he  pro- 
mi  fed  the  earl  of  Argyle  that  he  would  not  declare  himfelf  kin^, 
which  however  he  did,  and  this  proved  very  prejudicial  to  them 
tboth, 

The  eail  carried  on  his  preparations  with  great  fecrecy,  and 
bought  up  arms  in  the  name  of  a  perfon  who  was  an  agent  for  the 
ftate  of  Venice ;  but  his  flock  did  not  go  any  great  way,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  he  carried  over  was  far  from  being  confiderable. 
He  failed  north  about,  and  had  a  very  fafe  voyage  ;  but  fending  a 
jboat  afhore  to  the  Orkneys,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  her  by  the 
wind's  changing,  .the  government  had  very  early  intelligence  at  Edin- 
burgh of  his  being  at  fea  ;  upon  which  orders  were  immediately 
fent  for  fecuring  fuch  gentlemen  in  Argyleihire,  as  were  fufpected 
by  them.  By  this  precaution,  the  earl's  defign  was,  in  a  manner, 
juined  ;  for  he  looked  upon  it,  that  after  his  landing,  he  mould  very 
foon  be  five  thoufand  ftrong  ;  whereas  he  was  never  able  to  collect 
above  half  that  number;  and  even  thefe  were  not  all  of  them  de- 
termined; for  the  face  of  things,  and  the  temper  of  men's  minds, 
were  by  this  time  very  much  changed,  the  feverity  of  the  government 
paving  frighted  fome,  and  difpirited  all;  fo  that  thofe  who  joined 
him,  were  far  from  having  the  courage  and  alacrity  that  he  expected. 
He  had  dill  hopes  of  increafing  his  body  of  men  ;  and  this  led  him 
into  Kintyre  ;  but  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual.  On  the  2yth 
of  May,  he  came  with  his  forces,  which  were  not  above  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  the  Tarbet  ;  and  there  he  pnblifhed  his  declara- 
tion. His  own  intention  was,  to  have  marched  from  thence  to 
Inverary  ;  but  the  principal  perfons  about  him  differing  from  him 
in  opinion,  his  meafures  were  difconcerted,  and  foon  after  all  things 
fell  into  cpnfufion ;  and  he  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  was 
taken  by  five  country  fellows,  who  carried  him  prifoner  to  Glafgow ; 
from  whence,  on  the  2oth  of  June,  an  order  came  for  carrying  him 
up  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  it  was  very  foon  refolved  to  put  him  to 
death  upon  his  former  fenrence  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  beheaded, 
June  30,  1685.  He  mewed  great  calmnefs,  conftancy,  and  courage, 
under  his  misfortunes  :  he  eat  his  dinner  the  day  of  his  death  very 
chearfully  j  and,  according  to  .his  cuftom,  Hept  after  it  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  or  more,  very  foundly.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he 
made  a  ihort,  grave,  and  religious  {peech  ;  and  after  declaring  fo- 
lemnly,  that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  he  fubmitted  to  death  with 
great  nrrnnefs  and  compoiure  of  mind. 


CAMPBELL  (JOHN)  fesomi  duk«  of  Argyle,  and  alforhikeof 
-Greenwich  and  baron  of  Chatham,  grand  fon  to  the  fubjc6t  of  the 
.preceding  article,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  Oclober,  1678.  He 
•wasfon  to  ^.rch&ald,  duke  of  Argyle,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir 
Lionel  Taimafh,  of  Helmingham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circurnftance,  and  which  gave  rife  to 
many  fuperftitious  observations,  that  en  the  very  day,  and  precifely 
at  the  time,  when  his  grandfather  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  he 
fell  out  of  a  three  pair  of  flairs  window,  without  receiving  the  lead 
hurt.  Of  the  truth  of « this  fa5l  we  know-nothing,  but  from  the 
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authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  the  writer  of  his  life.  At  the 
time  when  this  accident  is  related  to  have  happened,  he  was  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  years  oi  age,  and  was  at  the  houfe  of  Dunybrif- 
fel,  the  feat  of  his  aim! .  the  countefs  of  Murray.  He  very  early  gave 
ilgns  of  fpirit  and  capacity,  but  without  mewing  much  inclination 
for  clofe  iludy  ;  though  he  is  (laid,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 'to  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  clafiical  learning,  and  in  foj^e 
branches  of  philofophy,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Walter  Campbell, 
afterwards  minifter  of  Dunoon,  in  Argyleihire.  it  foon  appeared, 
that  his  difpofition  led  him  moft  towards  a  military  life;  and  he 
began  to  apply  alrnofi.  his  whole  attention  to  the  art  of  war,  for 
which  he  dilcovered  great  talents.  This  propenfily  was  encouraged 
by  his  father:  and  being  introduced  at  the  court  of  king  William, 
under  the  title  of  lord  Lorn,  he  was  preferred  by  that  prince  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  year  1694,  when  he  was 
not  quite  feventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  in  that  fhtion  he  gave  fignal 
proofs  of  courage  and  military  capacity. 

He  continued  in  this  fituation  during  the  remainder  of  king 
William's  reign,  and  till  the  death  of  his  father,  the  firft  duke  of 
Argyle.  That  nobleman  dying  on  the  28th  of  September  1703, 
he  iucceeded  him  in  his  honours  and  eftate  ;  and  was  foon  after 
fworn  of  Queen  Ann's  privy  council,  appointed  captain  of  the  Scotch 
horfe-guards,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lord's  of  feflion.  He 
was  likewife  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  thiille, 
when  her  rnajefty,  the  following  year,  figned  a  patent  for  reviving 
and  reftoririg  that  order. 

In  1705,  he  was  nominated  her  majefty's  lord  high  commiifioner 
to  the  Scottifh  parliament,. though  he  was  then  only  twenty-three 
years  oi  age.  This  appointment  was  To  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  ot 
that  nation,  that  hisgrace  was  met  on  the  borders,  near  Berwick,  by 
a  fquadron  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian's  dragoons,  on  the  230!  of 
April  ;  and  that  night  he  arrival  at  Dunbar,  attended  by  a  great 
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mi m her  of  perfons  of  diftinclion.  The  next  day,  the  lord  advocate, 
the  lord  provoft,  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  met  him  at  Edg- 
bucklinbrack,  with  above  6co  horfe,  and  there  were  allo  in  his  re- 
tinue 34  coaches  and  fix  of  .the  nobility  and  gentry.  Onthi28th. 
of  June,  his  grace  opened  the  parliament  by  a  gracious  fpeech, 
which  was  very  well  received.  He  was  fo  well  convinced  of  the 
advantages  which  would  refult  to  both  kingdoms  from  an  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  that  he  employed  his  whole  intereffc 
in  the  promotion  of  that  meafnre  :  and,  during  his  flay  in  Scot- 
land, notwithfbnding  great  opposition,  ;;nd  firong  protcfts  were 
made  agamic  it,  an  a£l  was  palled  in  ihs  parliament  ofth.it  king- 
dom for  a  treaty  with  England,  which  proved  the  bafis  of  that  union 
which  was  foon  afterwards  efFecled. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  her  JVI:r>°{ly  was  fowell  fatisned  with 
his  condu6l  c-.nd  his  fervices,  that  (he  created  him  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  baron  of  Chatham,  the  earl  ot  Greenwich  ;  and  orj 
the  3d  of  December,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
houfe  of  peers  between  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  earl  of  Kingfton, 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  officiating  as  lord  great  Chamberlain. 
In  1706,  he  made  a  campaign  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
greatly  diftingui/hed  himfeU  by  his  courage  and  conducl  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramillies,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  brigadier-general.  He  aifo 
rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  at  the  fiege  of  Oftend,  and  in  the  at- 
tack of  Menin,  a  towm  that  was  a  key  to  the  French  conqnelts  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  which  his  grace  took  polfeiiion  on  the  25111 
of  Aueuih 
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After  that  event  he  returned  again  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
fent  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  when  the  treaty  for  the 
union  was  agitated.  He  was  very  a6tive  in  the  promotion  of  it,, 
though  he  declined  being  one  of  t!uj  commifiioners.  When  a  riotous 
multitude cameto  theparliament  clofe, demanding  with  loudc'.  unours 
"  That  the  treaty  of  union  ilionld  bz  rejected,"  his  grace  went  out 
of  the  houtV,  and  appeafed  the  people  who  were  aflembled,  by  the 
calrnnefs  and  ftrength  of  reafon  with  which  he  addreffed  them. 
However,  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  ot  the  union  rendered  him  lefs 
popular  in  his  own  country  than  aoy  other  part  oi  his  conduit, 
though  even  his  enemies  did  juftice  to  the  rectitude  ofhis  intenr 
tions. 

In  1708,  the  dukeof  Ar^yle,  commanded  twenty  battalions  at  the 
battle  of  Oudc-narde  ;  and  the  troop*;  under  his  command  were  the 
firftof  the  infantry  that  engaged  the  enemy,  and  they  maintained 
their  poft  againil  unequal  numbers.  He  likevvife  aiiHled  at  the 
ftege  of  Lifle  ;  and  commanded  as  major-general  at  the  liege  ol 
Ghent,  takingpdfTeflion  of  the  town  and  citadel  on  the  3d  ot  Jan. 
1708-9.  He  was  afterwards  raifcd  to  the  rank  c-f  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  commanded  in  chief  tinder  general  Schuylernberg,  at  the 
attack  of  the  aiudci  of  Tournaj,  1 :  . i  allb  a cunli  Arable  ihare, 
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on  the  i  ith  oc  September,  1709,  in  the  victory  at  Malplaquet,  where 
he  was  much  expo  fed,  and  gained  great  honour,  but  came  off  un^ 
hurt. 

O  t  the ..2oth  of  December,  1710,  he  was  inftalled  aknight  of  the-' 
ga:ter,  his  late  mgjefty  being  then  received  into  that  order  by  proxy, 
;ii,d  alfo  the  duke  of  Devonlhire.  About  this  time  he  took  fome 
part  in  the  di bates  in  parliament,  relative  to  the  inquiry  which  was 
fir  on  foot  concerning  the  management  of  affairs  in  Spain  :  and  on 
th's  occafion  he  fpoke  and  voted  with  the  Tories,  and  joined 
in  the  cenfure  that  was  patted  on  the  conduct  of  the  lute  Whig 
miniftry. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January,  1710-11,  he  was  appointed  ambafTador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Charles  the  Third,  king  of 
Spain,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty's  forces  in  that  king- 
dom. Dr.  Smollett  cbferves,  that  his  grace  "  had  long  been  at 
variance  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  circumftance  which  re- 
commended him  moreftrongly  to  the  miniftry."  But  it  is  intimated, 
that  fome  of  his  friends  were  averfe  to  his  acceptance  of  thefe  em- 
ployments, being  fenfible,  from  the  ill  ftate  of  our  affairs  in  Spain, 
how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to  gain  any  ground  in 
that  kingdom.  However,  he  fet  out  for  Barcelona,  and  in  his  way 
thither  arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  4th  of  April.  He  made  a  vifit 
to  the  grand  penfionary,  and  another  to  lord  Townfhend,  the  Britifh 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague:  but  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  there  at  that  time,  he  did  not  vifit  him.  When  he  arrived  at 
Barcelona,  on  the  2gth  of  May,  he  found  the  troops  in  fo  wretched 
a  condition,  arid  the  affairs  of  the  alliesat  fo  low  an  ebb,  by  the  lofles 
fuflained  the  preceding  year  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  in  other 
a-clions,  that  he  was  not  able  to  undertake  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence.  The  Britifh  troops  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want 
of  iubfXlence,  though  the  miniftry  had  promifed  to  fupply  him  libe- 
rally, and  the  parliament  had  granted  1,500,000!.  for  that  fervice. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  wrote  prefling  letters  to  the  miniftry,  and  loudly 
complained  that  he  was  altogether  unfupported:  but  all  his  remon- 
fi ranees  wereinefYeclual ;  no  remittances  arrived  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  money  on  his  own  credit,  to  defray  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  troops.  He  had  the  mi^toitune  alfo  to  be  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  rendered  it  rieceifary  for  him  to  quit  the  camp,  and 
retire  to  the  town  of  Barcelona.  It  is  pretended,  that  about  this 
time  a  fcheme  was  formed  in  Engla-nd  to  affaflinate  him  in  Spain  : 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  report  without  foundation.  His 
health  being  re-eftablifhed,  heat  length  quitted  Spain,  without  hav- 
ing been  able  to  attempt  any  emerprize  of  importance  :  and,  indeed, 
the  mini  flry  were  now  privately  employed  in  negociating  the  peace 
which  was  afterwards  concluded  at  Utrecht.  Before  his  return  to» 
England,  he  went  to  Minorca,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor ;  tut  made  no  longer  ft  ay  there. 
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In  June  1712,  the  queen  appointed  him  general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  all  the  land  forces  in  Scotland,  and  captain  of  the  com- 
pany of  foot  in  Edinburgh  c  ,'tle.  But  he  did  not  long  continue 
upon  good  terms  with  the  rniniftry  :  and  indeed  he  openly  oppofed 
their  meafures  in  parliament.  He  fpoke  againft  a  bill  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  adrnmiftratidn,  appointing  commiilioners  to  exa- 
mine the  value  and  confederation  of  ail  the  grants  of  crown  lands 
made  fince  the  Revolution,  by  which  a  general  refumption  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  made.  In  1714,  when  it  was  debated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  whether  it  mould  be  refolved  that  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
ceffiou  was  in  danger  under  the  then  adminiftratiori,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle maintained  the  affirmative,  and  alfo  declared  his  difapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  minifby  relating  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

His  grace's  conduct  in  parliament  having  given  great  offence  to 
the  miniftry,  he  was  about  this  time  deprived  of  all  the  employments 
he  held  under  the  crown  ;  and  he  continued  to  oppofe  the  ad- 
mini  ft  ration  to  the  end  of  this  reign.  But  when  queen  Anne's  life 
was  defpaired  of,  he  attended  the  council-chamber  at  Kenfington,  as 
did  alfo  the  duke  of  Sbmerfet,  without  being  fummoned.  The 
members  of  the  council  were  furprized  at  their  appearance;  but 
the  duke  of  Shrewfbury  thanked  them  for  their  reaclinefs  to  give  their 
afliflance  at  fo  critical  a  conjuncture,  and  defired  them  to  take  their 
places;  and  their  attendance  on  this  occafion  was  confidered  as 
highly  ferviceable  to  the  interefts  ofthehoufe  of  Hanover. 

On  the  demife  of  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juftices  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  till  king 
George  I.  fhould arrive  in  England.  He  had  been  nominated  to  this 
office  by  that  prince  before  the  death  of  the  queen.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  1714,  he  was  again  conltituted  general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  Oclober  fol- 
lowing he  was  fworn  a  member  of  ths  new  privy  council.  On  the 
5th  of  the  fame  month  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Minorca  ;  and 
on  the  1 5th  of  June,  1715,  made  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
horfe  guards  in  England.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
eftablifhing  the  houihold  of  the  prmce  and  princefs  of  Wales,  and 
was  made  groom  of  the  ftole  to  the  prince. 

When  a  rebellion  was  raifed  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender, the  duke  of  Argyle  was  fent  to  take  the  command  of  the 
forces  there.  He  was  very  afliduous  in  railing  troops  for  his  ma- 
jefty's  fervice,  and  in  taking  proper  meafures  for  fuppreffing  the  re- 
bellion. On  the  1 3th  of  November  he  engaged  the  rebel  army, 
commanded  by  the  eavl  of  Mar,  at  Dumblain.  The  duke's  troops 
did  not  confift  of  more  than  three  thoufand  five  hundred,  while  thofe 
of  the  earl  of  Mar  amounted  to  nine  thoufand.  Notwithstanding 
this  inequality  of  numbers,  the  rebels  were  worlted,  though  the  vic- 
tory was  not  complete,  and  was  indeed  claimed  by  both  fides. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Dumblain,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  joined 
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by  fome  dragoons  from  England,  and  by  fix  thoufand  Dutch  troopst 
under  general  Cadogan  ;  and  being  thus  reinforced,  he  compelled 
the  rebels  to  abandon  Perth,  on  the  3oth  of  January,  1716,  and 
the  Pretender  was  fooh  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  to  France  with 
the  utmort  precipitation.  The  dnke  of  Argyle  now  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2yth  of  February,  and  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  by  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  gratitude 
for  the  iignal  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  that  city  and  kingdom  in 
the  fupprellion  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  firit  of  March  he  let  out 
for  England,  and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  that  month  in  London,  where 
he  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  his  majefty. 

On  the  loth  and  i6th  of  April  he  fpoke  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in 
defence  of  the  bill  for  repealing  the  triennial  act,  and  rendering  par- 
liaments iVptennial  ;  but  foon  after  this  his  grace  feems  to  have  con- 
ceived fome  difguit  againu  the  court,  or  fomediflike  was  taken  at  his 
condu6t  there,  for  in  June  fallowing  he  refigned  all  his  places.  The 
particular  grounds  oi  his  diifatisf  action,  or  of  his  being  removed  from 
his  offices,  are  not  mentioned;  but  we  now  find  him  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  voting-againft  the  miniftry.  In  February  1717-18  he  fp_oke 
againfl  the  mutiny  bill,  and  endeavoured  to  (hew  ,  by  feveral  initances 
drawn  from  thehiftory  of  Great  Britain,  that  '*  aftanding  army,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  w*s  ever  fatal,  either  to  the  prince  or  the  nation." 
But  on  the  6th  of  February  1718-19  he  was  made  lord  fteward  of  the* 
houfhold;  and  after  that  event  we  again  find  his  lordfhip  voting 
with  adminiftration,  and  which  he  generally  continued  to  do  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1718,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
diuke  of  Grezt  P3ritain,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Greenwich.  His 
grace  oppofed,  in  1722,  the  bill  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of  election 
of  members  to  ferve  for  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  and  promoted 
ihe  refolution  of  the  Houfe  for  expunging  the  reafons  that  were 
urged  by  fnme  of  the  lords  in  their  p  rote  ft  a^ainft  the  rejection  of 
the  bill.  He  aifo  fupportcd  s  motion  made  by  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland,  for  limiting  the  time  for  entering  protelts;  and  he  fpoke  in 
favour  of  the  bill  for  fnfpending  the  habeas  corpus  a£t  for  a  year,  on 
occafion  of  the  difcovery  of  Layer's  p'ot  ;  as  he  did  likewife,  with 
great  zeal  and  warmth,  for  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  againft 
bilhop  Atterbury.  In  1724  he  defended  the  mutiny  bill;  and  it- 
appears  that  his  grace  hud  not  the  fame  fears  of  a  {landing  army 
now,  as  when  he  was  out  of  place  a  few  years  before. 

On  refigning  his  place  of  lord  fteward  of  his  majefty  *s  houfhold, 
he  was  conftituted  matter-general  of  the  ordnance;  and  by  king 
George  II.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  his  majefty's  own  regiment 
of  horfe,  and  governor  and  captain  of  the  town  and  ifle  of  Portf- 
inoutli,  and  of  the  caftfe  there,  calicd  South  Sea  Caltle.  He  fpoke 
againit  the  bill  for  dt fabling  penfioners  from  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of 
and  on  the  lit  of  May,  I73i>  againit  Lord  Bathurft's 
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motion  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king  to  di (charge  the  Hellian  troops  in 
the  pay  or"  Great  Britain.  Jn  1733  he  made  a  l>ng  and  elaborate 
fpeech  againftany  reduction  of  the  army  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fentimems  he  had  formerly  advanced, 
*•  that  a  (landing  army  never  had  in  any  country  the  chief  hand  in  de- 
ftroying  the  liberties  of  their  country,"  and  that  it  could  not  be  fup- 
pofedthey  ever  would.  He  alfo  oppofed  the  efforts  that  were  made 
by  fome  of  the  minority  lords  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  crown 
in  the  election  of  the  ilxteen  peers  for  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  I4th  of 
January,  1735-6,  he  was  eonftituted  neld-marilial  of  all  his  ma- 
jefty's  forces. 

When  the  cafe  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  rolative  to  the  affair  of 
Porreous,  came  to  be  agitated  in  parliament,  in  1737,  t^le  duke  of 
Argyle  exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  in  favour  of  that  city;  and  in 
1739,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded,  he  repeatedly  voted  againfl 
admin iflration.  He  fpoke  againft  the  Spanifli  convention  with, 
great  fpirit,  and  againft  the  motion  made  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle 
for  an  unlimited  vote  of  credit.  About  this  time  he  was  removed 
from  all  his  places,  and  engaged  vigoroufly  in  the  opposition  againft 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  After  the  removal  of  that  minifter  in  1741, 
he  was  again  made  matter-general  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  of  his 
majefty's  royal  regiment  of  horfe  guards,  and  field-marflial  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England  ;  -but  in  lefs  than  a 
month  he  refigned  his  employments  for  the  laft  time,  being  probably 
cliflTatisfied  with  fome  of  the  political  arrangements  that  "took  place 
after  the  removal  of  Walpole.  About  this  time  he  is  faid  to  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Pretender,  which  fome  of  his  enemies  are 
fuppofed  to  have  procured  to  be  written  to  him,  with  a  view  of  in- 
juring him  ;  but  he  prevented  any  ill  effects  from  it,  by  immediately 
communicating  it  to  his  majefty's  minifters.  He  had  been  for  fome 
years  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  diforder,  which  now  began  to  increafe  ; 
and  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  fomewhat  melancholy  and 
refervecl.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1743,  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

CAMPBELL  (ARCHIBALD)  third  duke  of  Argyle,  brother  to 
the  uibje£t  of  the  preceding  article,  and  who  fucceeded  him  in  his 
Scottiih  titles,  was  born  at  Ham-houfe,  in  England,  in  June  1682, 
and  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  He  afterwards  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  law  nt  Utrecht;  but  upon  his  fa- 
ther's being  created  a  duke,  he  laid  afi'ie  the  fcheme  which  he  had 
formed  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  military  life. 
He  fervid  under  the  cluke  of  Marlborough,  was  colonel  of  the  -;6th 
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regimeif  ot  foot,  and  governor  of  Dumbarton  caftle.  Bui  having  a 
greater  pmpenfity  to  be  a  (btefman  than  a  foldier,  he  continued  not 
long  in  the  army  ;  and,  after  lie  had  quitted  it,  employed  himfelf  in 
the  acquifuion  of  that  knowledge,  and  thofe  qualifications,  which 
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would  enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the  political  world.      In  1705 
he  was  conftituted  treafurer  of  Scotland,   and  made  a  confiuerable 
figure  in   parliament,   though  he   was  not  more  than  twenty- three 
years  of  age.      In  1706  he  was  appointed  ->ne  of  the  commiffioners 
for  treating  of  the  Union  ;  and   the  fame    year    was  created  lord 
Ornfay,  Dunoon,  and  Arr«ic,  vifcount  and  earl  of  Ila,  or  Iflay.      In 
T/o8   he  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  felHon  ;  and  when  the 
Union  was  effected,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fixteen  Peers  for  Scot- 
land,   in   the   firft  parliament  of  Great   Britain,  and  was  constantly 
elected  to  every  future  parliament  till  his  death,  excep1  the  fourth. 
In  1710  he  was  made  jultice-general  of  Scotland,  and  the  following 
year  wa<?  called  to  the  privy-council.      Upon  the  acceffion  of  king 
George  I.  he  was  nominated  lord  regifter  of  Scotland  ;  and  though 
he  had  Ion?  given  up  all  command  in  the  army,  yet,  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  171,5,  he  again  betook  himfelf  to  arms,  in  de- 
fence of  the  h  on  ft  of  Hanover.   By  his  prudent  conduct  in  the  Weft 
Highlands,  he  prevented  general  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
jfand  men,  from  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  railing  levies. 
He  afterwards  joined  his  brother  at  Stirling,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Diuribla'm. 

In  1725  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  and  from  this 
time  lie  was  entruftea  wfth  the  management  of  Scottim  aifairs.  In 
17:14.,  upon  his  refigning  the  privy  feal,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  which  office  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Upon  the  deceafe 
of  his  brother,  he  beca-ne  eUike  of  Argyle,  hereditary  juftice- general, 
lieutenant,  fheriff,  and  commiifary  of  Argylefhire  and  the  Weitern 
Ifles,  hereditary  great  mafter  of  the  houmpld,  hereditary  keeper  of 
Dunftaffnage,  Carrick,  and  feveral  other  caftles.  He  was  alfo 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  laboured  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the  other  univerfities  of  Scotland. 
He  particularly  encouraged  the  fchool  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  which 
has  now  acquired  fo  high  a  reputation. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  well 
verfed  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  eminent  for  his  fkill  in  human 
nature,  and  poffeffed  of  very  confiderable  parliamentary  abilities. 
His  fpeeches  often  occur  in  the  feven  volumes  of  the  hiftory  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  published  by  Timberland. 

As  he  had  the  chief  management  of  Scotch  affairs,  he  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  promote  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  forward  improvements  for  the  good  of  his  country.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that,  alter  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  the  Highlanders 
were  employed  in  the  royal  army.  He  had  great  talents  for  con- 
verfation,  and  had  collected  one  of  the  moft  valuable  private  li- 
braries in  Great  Britain.  He  built  himfelf  a  very  magnifVsnt  feat 
at  Inverarv.  The  faculties  ot  his  mind  continued  found  and  vi- 
gorous till  his  death,  which  happened  fuddcnly  on  the  151!!  of  April, 
l  761,  hi  the  79 th  year  of  h;-s  age, 
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CAMPIAN  (EDMUND),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born  at  London  in  1540,  and  educated  in  fchool-learning 
at  Chrift's   hofpita!.     Being   a  boy  of  great  parts,   he  was   pitched 
upon,  while    he  was  at   fchool,  to  make  an  oration  before  queen 
Mary  at  her  acceflion  to  the  crown  ;  and  from  thence  elected  fcho- 
lar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  by  Thomas  White,  the  founder 
of  it,   in  155?,.     He  took  his  degrees  of  B.  and    M.  A.    regularly, 
and  afterwards  wem  into  orders.     In  1566,  when   queen  Elizabeth. 
was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he  made  an  oration   before  her,  and  alfo 
kept  a:,  act  in  St.  Mary's  church,  with  very  great  applaufe  from  that 
learned  queen.     In  1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he   wrote  a 
hiftory  of  that  country  in  two  books;  but  being  then  difcovered  to 
have  embraced  the  Popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profelytes,  he 
was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.     He  efcaped  foon  after  into 
England  ;  but  in  1571,  tranfported  himfelf  into  the  Low-countries, 
and  fettled  himfelf  in  the  Englifh  college  of  Jefuits  at  Doway,  where 
he  openly  renounced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  had  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  conferred  upon  him.     From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  1573  ;    and  afterwards 
fent  by  the  general  of  his  order  into  Germany.     He  lived  for  foms 
time  in  Brune,  and  then  at  Vienna  ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy, 
called  "  Nectar  and  Ambrofia,"  which  was   acted    before  the  em- 
peror with  great  applaufe.     Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  taught  rhetoric  and  philofuphy  for  about   fix  years  in  a 
college  of  Jefuits,   which  had  been  newly  erected  there.     At  length 
being  called  to  Rome,  he  was  fent  by  the  command  of  pope  Greg  ry 
XIII.  into   England,  where  he    arrived    in    June  1580.     Here   he 
performed  all  the   offices  of  a  good  provincial,  and  was  diligent  in 
propagating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  converfation  and  writing, 
He  feems  to  have  challenged  the  Englifh  clergy  to  a  difputation  by  a 
piece   entitled,  "  Rationes  decem  oblati  certaminis   in  caufa  fidei, 
redditas  Academicis  Anglian, "  which  wasprintcdat  a  private  prefs  in 
1581  ;  and  many  copies  of  which,  as  Wood  tells  us  were  difp'erfed 
that  year  in  St.  iYlary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the  time  of  an   act. 
In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where  he  was,  was  yet  fo 
active,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  Walfmgham    fecretary  of 
ftate  ;  and  Walfmgham  employed  a  prieft-catcher,  who  w^s  as  ufe- 
ful  a  member  of  fociety  in  thofe  days  as  a  thief-catcher  is  now,    to 
find  him  eut.     He  was  at  laft  difcovered  in  difguife  at  the  houfe  of 
a  private  gentleman  in  Berks,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great 
proceffion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  with  a  p^per  fattened  to  his  hat, 
on  which  was  written  "Edmund  Campian,  a  moft  pernicious  Je- 
fuit."  Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,   in  ad- 
hering to  thebifhop  of  Rome  the  queen's  enemy,  and  in  coming  to 
England  to  difturb  the  peace  and   quiet  of  the  realm,  he  \\\i?  hanged 
and  quartered,  with  other  Rounfh  priefts,   at  Tyburn   in  Decem- 
ber i,   15^1. 

All 
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All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  mod:  extraordinary  man  :  of 
admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philofopher  and  fkilfnl 
difputant,  an  exact  pivacher  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  and  withal 
a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  man  :  fo  that  we  are  ready  to  la- 
ment his  having  been  a  pupiit,  and  fuffering  Co  hr.rd  a  fate.  Befides 
the  books  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  i.  Chronologia  Univerfa- 
!is  :  a  very  learned  work.  2.  Nine  Articles  directed  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  in  1581.  3.  Various  Conferences  concerning 
Religion,  had  with  Protefiant  Divines  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
1581.  ,4.  Narratiode  Divortio  Henrici  VIIL  Regis  ab  Uxore  Ca- 
thtriria,  &c.  The  manufcript  rjf  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland  was 
found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  published  at  Dublin  by  Sir  James 
Ware  in  1633. 

CANITZ  (the  Baron  of),  a  German  poet  and  {latefinan,  was 
ofr  an  ancient  and  illuitrious  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  born  at 
Berlin  in  1564,  five  months  after  his  father's  death.  After  his  early 
ftudies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  England;  and", 
upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged  with  important  nego- 
cbtions  by  Frederic  II.  Frederic  III.  employed  him  alfo.  Ca- 
i>itz  united  the  (tatelman  with  the  poet  ;  and  was  converfant  in  many 
languages,  dead  as  well  as  living.  His  German  poems  were  publilhed 
for  the  tenth,  time,  1750,  in  8vo.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  Horace 
for  his  model,  and  to.  have  written  purely  and  delicately.  But  he 
ditl  not  content  himlelf  with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  him- 
iVlf;  he  gave  all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1699,  privy  counfelior  of  ftate,  aged  forty- 
five. 


CAN  f  ACUZENUS  (JOHANNES),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  hido 
nan,  v\  as  born  at  Constantinople  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  ; 
his  father  being  governor  of  Peroponnefus,  and  his  mother  a  near 
relation  of  the  errvperor's.  He  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arm?,  'and 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  higheft  offices  of  ftate  j  where  he  ac- 
quitteil  himfelf  in  fuch  a  in;  nner,  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  both  court 
and  city.  He  was  made  firit  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  em- 
peror Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favour  about  1320,  by  addicting  him- 
feif  too  much  to  the  intertil  of  his  grandfon  Andronicus.  However, 
when  the  grandfon  icizcd  the  empire,  as  he  did  in  1328,  he  loaded 
Cantacuzenus  with  wealth  and  honours;  made  him  ge n era li film o 
of  his  i'orces  ;  did  noting  without  confulting  him  ;  and  would 
fain  have  joined  him  with  himfelf  in  the  government,  which  Can- 
taruzirnus  refufed.  In  13-1-1,  Andronicus  died,  and  left  to  Canta- 
cuzenus  the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus,  who 
was  then  but  nine  years  of  a^e,  ihculd  be  fit  to  take  it  upon  himfelf: 
which  truft  he  difcharged  very  diligently  and  faithfully.  But  the 
emprcfs  dowager,  the  patiiarchof  Conilantinople,  and  fume  of  the 
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noble1?,  loon  growing  jealous  an  1  envious  of  Cantacuzenus,  formed 
a  party  again  ft  him,  and  declared  him  a  traitor:  upon  which  a  «reat 
portion  of  the  nobility  and  army  befought  him  to  take  the  empire 
upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly  he  was  crowned  at  Hadrianopoiis  in 
May  *  3-1-2.  A  civil  war  raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus  was 
conqueror,  who  however  came  to  pretty  reafonable  terms  of  peace 
with  John  Paleologus  ;  viz.  that  himfelf  mould  be  crowned,  and 
that  John  mould  be  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  though  not 
upon  an  equal  footing,  till  he  (hould  arrive  at  years  fufricient.  He 
gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
engaged,  for  a  wife  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  May, 
1347-  But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifing  between  the  new- 
emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafled,  till  John  took  Con- 
ftammople  in  1355.  A  few  days  after  the  city  was  taken,  Can- 
tacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  a  civil  war  any  longer,  abdicated 
his  fhare  of  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  monaflery,  where  he  took 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  the  new  name  of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  reading  and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo 
at  the  fame  time  to  a  nunnery,  where  Ihe  changed  her  own  name 
Irene  for  the  new  one  of  Eugene. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  wl»en  he  died,  is  not 
very  certain  ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very  lorg  time 
in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  feme,  that  he  did  not  die  till  1411,  when  he 
was  100  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  Here  he  wrote  a  "  Hiitory  of 
bis  own  times"  in  four  books,  or  rather  of  the  tirnes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  woilJiy  affairs  ;  fince  the  period  it  includes  h  only 
from  i  320  to  1355.  He  was  a  very  proper  perfon  to  relate  the 
tranfac7i<;ns  within  this  period,  becaufe  he  was  not  only  aneye-u^t- 
nefs  of  all  that  was  done,  but  himfelf  the  orderer  and  doer  of  a  great 
part:  upon  which  account  Voffius  has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him 
to  ail  the  Byzantine  hiftorians.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory 
from  the  Greek  manufcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  w;.s 
publithed  by  Pontanus  at  Ingolftad  in  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Pa- 
ris, 1645,  a  fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  folio  of  the  Greek 
from  the  MS.  of  M.  Legviere,  chancellor  of  France,  with  Pontanus's 
Latin  verfion,  and  the  notes  of  him  and  Greffer. 

Befidcs  this  hiftory  he  wrote  ?,lfo  fome  theological  works,  par- 
ticularly an  apology  for  the  Chriitian  religion  again-ft  that  of  Mi- 
hornet,  in  four  books:  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a  monk  and 
friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  folicited  by  a  muffulman  of 
Perfia  to  defert  ChriiHanity,  and  embrace  Mahomet  an  i  fm  •: 
where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  replying  to  the  particu- 
lar objection  of  the  muiTulmen  to  Chriftianity,  but  write?  a  ge- 
neral defence  of  it  againit  the  Alcoran.  He  calls  himfelf  Chriftu- 
dulus  as  a  writer, 
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CANTEMIR  (DEMETRIUS),  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Tar- 
tary,  was  born  in  1673.  His  father,  who  was  governor  of  the  three 
Cantons  of  Moldavia,  became  prince  of  this  province  in  1664. 
Demetrius,  being  fent  early  to  Conftantinople,  flattered  himfelf 
with  theprofpedl  of  fucceeding  him  ;  but  was  fupplanted  by  a  ri- 
val at  the  Porte.  Being  fent  in  1710,  by  the  Ottoman  minifter, 
to  defend  Moldavia  againft  the  Czar  Peter,  he  delivered  it  up  to  the 
faid  Peter  :  and,  following  his  new  mafter  through  his  conquefts, 
indemnified  himfelf  for  all  he  had  loft  ;  for  he  obtained  the  *itle  of 
prince  of  the  empire,  with  full  power  and  authority  over  tlm  Mol- 
davians, who  quitted  their  country  to  attach  themfelves  to  his  for- 
tunes. He  died,  1723,  in  his  territories  of  the  Ukraine,  much 
lamented.  He  was  an  author,  and  of  fome  considerable  works. 
I.  An  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Latin.  2.  The  Syftem  of  the  Mahometan  Religion.  is  work 

was  written  in  the  Ruffian  language,  at  the  command  of  the  Czar 
Peter,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  3.  The  Prefent  State  of  Moldavia, 
in  Latin. 


CANTEMIR  (ANTIOCHUS),  fon  of  the  above,  born  in  1710. 
The  tnoft  fkilled  at  Peterfburgh  in  mathematics,  phyiics,  hiltory, 
morality,  and  polite  literature,  were  employed  to  continue  thofe 
lectures,  which  his  father  had  begun  to  give  him.  The  academy 
of  Peterfburgh  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  the  miniftry  initiated 
him  into  affairs  of  ftate.  SuccefTively  ambaflador  to  London  and 
Paris,  he  was  equally  admired  as  a  minifter  and  man  of  letters.  On 
his  return  to  Ruffia,  he  conduced  himfelf  with  moft  confummatd 
wifdom  and  prudence,  during  the  different  revolutions  whica  agita- 
ted that  country.  This  accomplifhed  perfon  died  in  1744,  aged  54. 
The  Ruffians  before  him  had  nothing  but  fome  barbarous  fongs  : 
he  was  the  firil,  who  introduced  any  civilized  poetry  among  them. 
Befides  a  tranflation  of  Anacreon  and  the  Epi files  of  Horace,  he  gave 
them  his  own  Satires,  Odes,  and  Fables.  He  made  feveral  foreign 
works  known  to  them  ;  as,  i.  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.  2.  The 
Perfian  Letters.  3.  The  Dialogues  of  Algarotti  upon  Light,  &c. 

CANTERUS  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  linguift  and  philologer, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family  in  1542  ; 
and  educated  in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpecYionof  his  parents, 
till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to  Cornelius  Valerius 
at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four  years  ;  and  gave  fur- 
pricing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  by 
writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by  tranflations,  and  by  drawing 
up  fome  dramatic  pieces.  Having  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  Greek 
authors,  he  removed  in  1559  from  Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of 
learning  the  language  more  perfectly  from  John  Auratas.  Under 
this  profeflbr  he  ftudied  till  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave 
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France  on  account  of  the  civil  war:,  there.  He  travelled  next  into 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ;  Bononia  particularly,  where  he  became  known  to  the  famous 
Carol  us  Sigonius,  to  whom  *ie  afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books 
"  Novarum  Lectionum."  Venice  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the  op- 
portunity he  ihould  have  of  purchafirig  manufcripts  ;  which  the 
Greeks  brought  in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country,  and 
there  expofed  to  fale :  and  from  Venice  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Rome. 
But,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions,  lie  clropt  the 
purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned  through  Germany  to 
Louvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time  he  ftudied  himfelf  to 
death  ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering  confumption  in  1575*  when 
he  was  only  in  his  ?3d  year.  Thuanus  fays,  that  he  deferved  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  moil  learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and  that  he  would 
certainly  have  done  great  things  if  he  had  not  died  fo  very  imma- 
turely.  His  writings  are  purely  philological  and  critical :  as,  "  No- 
varum Lectionum  libri  o£to". — <f  Syntagma  de  ratione  emendandi 
Grcecos  Autores" — "  Not;s,  Scholia,  Emendationes,  &  Explicationes 
in  Euripidem,  Sophpclem,  ^Efchylum,  Ciceronem,  Propertium, 
Aufonium,  Arnnbium,  &c."  befides  a  book  of  various  readings  in 
feveral  manufcripts  of  the  feptuagint,  and  a  great  many  tranfiations 
of  Greek  authors.  Heunderftqod  fix  languages  befides  that  of  his 
native  country  :  viz.  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian, 
and  German. 

It  may  juftly  feern  a  matter  of  wonder,  .how  fo  fhort  a  liver  could 
go  through  fo  many  laborious  tafks  ;  and  no  lefs  matter  of  curiofity 
to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it.  Melchior  Adam  has  given  us 
fome  account  of  this :  and  according  to  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the 
firft  place,  very  temperate  and  abftemious  in  point  of  diet  ;  that  is, 
he  eat  for  the  lake  of  living,  and  did  not  live,  as  the  generality  of 
mankind  do,  for  the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  began  his  fiudies 
at  feven  in  the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  eariy  riling  did  not 
agree  with  him;  and  pur  Cued  them  very  intenfely,  till  half  paft  ele- 
ven. Then  he  walked  out  for  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  and, 
after  he  had  dined,  walked  tor  another  hour.  Then,  retiring 
to  his  fludy,  he  flept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and,  after  that  re- 
fumed  his  (Indies,  which  he  continued  till  almoft  fun-fet  in 
winter,  and  feven  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's 
walk  ;  and  affer  returning;  as;ain  to  his  ftudies,  continued  them 

7  O  O  ' 

till  midnight  without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper, 
and  had  no  wife  to  dillnrb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day 
were  not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  (tudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufinefs  that  required  lefs  labour 
and  attention.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a  fiat  reflec- 
tion, that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  dq  what  Canterus  did  :  but  men, 
VOL,  III.  F  who 
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who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  conceive,  what  a  vaft  deal 
of  reading  and  writing,  afliduity  and  conftancy  will  run  through. 
Canterus  was  both  afliduous  and  conftant  ;  and  his  ftudies  were 
conducted  with  as  much  form  and  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had 
been  a  machine.  He  had  not  only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying, 
as  we  have  feen,  but  he  divided  thole  hours  by  an  hour-glafs,  fome 
of  which  he  fet  apart  for  reading,  others  for  writing ;  and,  as  he 
tells  us  himfelf  in  a  preface  to  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Stobaeus, 
he  never  varied  from  his  eftabliftied  method  on  any  account  what- 
ever. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fhort  a  time  as  he  lived* 
he  collected  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library  ;  not  only  full  of 
the  beft  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood,  but  abounding 
alfo  with  Greek  rnanufcripts,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  his  tra- 
vels, and  which,  if" death  had  fpared  him,  he  intended  to  have  pub- 
lifhed  with  Latin  verfions  and  notes.  He  could  have  faid  with 
Antoninus,  that  "  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  books  :" 
his  inordinate  love  of  which  expo  fed  him  to  a  moft  fevere  trial, 
•when  a  fudden  inundation  of  Louvain  greatly  damaged,  and  had 
like  to  have  deftroyed  his  whole  library.  This  happened  in  the 
winter  of  1573,  and  wasfuch  an  affliction  to  him,  that,  as  Melchior 
Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him,  if  his  friends  had 
not  plied  him  with  proper  topics  of  confolation,  and  aflifted  him  in 
drying  his  books  and  manufcripts. 


CANTON  QOHN),  an  ingenious  natural  philofopher,  was  born 
at  Stroud,  in.  Gloucefterfhire,  July  31.  1718,  old  ftyle  ;  and  was 
placed,  when  young,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  fame 
place,  a  very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  9  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar  and  decimal 
arithmetic.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  mathematics,  and  particu- 
larly to  algebra  and  aflronomy,  wherein  he  had  made  a  considerable 
progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him  from  fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn 
his  own  bufinefs,  which  was  that  of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.  This 
circumftance  was  not  able  to  damp  his  zeal,  for  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge.  All  his  Mfure  time  was  devoted  to  the  amduous  cul- 
tivation of  agronomical  fcience  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline 
tables,  annexed  to  "  Wing's  Aftronomy,"  he  computed  eclipfes  of 
the  moon  and  other  phenomena.  His  acquaintance  with  that  fci- 
ence he  applied,  likewife,  to  the  conftruding  of  feveral  kinds  of 
dials.  But  the  ftudies  of  our  young  philofopher  being  frequently 
purfued  to  very  late  hours,  his  father,  tearing  that  they  would  injure 
his  health,  forbad  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle  in  his  chamber,  any  longer 
than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would  himfelf  often  fee 
that  his  injunction  was  obeyed.  The  fon's  thirft  of  knowledge 
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was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  attempt  to  evade  the  pro- 
hibition, and  to  find  means  of  fecreting  his  light  till  the  family  had 
retired  to  reft,  when  he  rofe  to  profecute  undilturbed  his  favourite 
purfuits.  It  was  during  this  prohibition,  and  at  thefe  hours,  that  he 
computed,  and  cut  upon  Rone,  with  no  better  an  internment  thaa 
a  common  knife,  the  lines  of  a  large  upright  fun-dial,  on  which, 
befides  the  hour  of  the  day,  were  ihewn  therifmg  of  the  fun,  his 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  fome  other  particulars.  When  this  was 
finifhed,  and  made  known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to  be  placed 
againft  the  front  of  his  houfe,  where  it  excited  the  admiration  of 
feveral  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  introduced  young  Mr. 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  followed  by  the  offer  of 
the  ufe  of  their  libraries.  In  the  library  of  one  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
he  found  Martin's  "  Philofophical  Grammar/'  which  was  the  firft 
book  that  gave  him  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy.  In  the  poffef- 
fion  of  another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Stroud,  he  firft  faw  a 
pair  of  globes  ;  an  object  that  afforded  him  uncommon  pleafure, 
from  the  great  eafe  with  which  he  could  folve  thofe  problems  he  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  compute.  The  dial  was  beautified  a 
few  years  ago,  at  the  expence  of  the  gentlemen  at  Stroud,  feveral  of 
whom  had  been  his  fchool-fellows,  and  who  continued  ftill  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  diftinguifhed  performance. 

Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  early- 
life,  was  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Doctor  Henry  Miles  of 
Tooting,  a  learned  and  refpeclable  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  of  approved  eminence  in  natural  knowledge.  This  gentleman, 
perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  polfelfed  abilities  too  promifing  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  country  town,  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  come  to  London.  Accordingly,  he 
arrived  at  the  metropolis  March  4,  1737,  and  refided  with  Dr. 
Miles,  at  Tooting,  till  the  6th  of  May  following;  when  he  articled 
himfelf,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wat* 
kins,  mailer  of  the  academy  in  Spital-fquare. 

In  this  lituation,  his  ingenuity,  diligence,  and  good  condudr, 
were  fo  well  difplayed,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkmip,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1742,  he  was  taken  into  partnerfhip  with  Mr. 
\Vatkins  for  three  years  ;  which  gentleman  he  afterwards  fuc- 
ceeded  in  Spitai-fquare,  and  there  continued  during  his  whole 
life. 

On  December  25,  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Thor*-as  Cwlbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Colbrooke, 
Efq.  banker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  electricity,  which  feems  early 
to  have  engaged  Mr.  Canton's  notice,  received  a  very  capital  im- 
provement by  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  Leydeti  phial.  This  event 
turned  the  thoughts  of  moft  of  the  philofophers  of  Europe  to  that 
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branch  of  natural  philofophy  ;  and  "our  author,  who  was  one  of  the 
firft  to  repent  and  to  p'irfue  the  experiment,  found  his  aflidnity. 
and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital  difcoveries.  Towards  the 
end  >  1749,  ne  was  concerned  with  his  friend,  the  late  ingenious 
Benjamin  Robins,  Efq.  in  making  experiments  in  order  to  deter- 
mine to  what  h-.-ight  rockets  may  be  made  to  afcend,  and  at  what 
diftan.ce  their  light  mav  b  Teen.  On  January  17,  1750,  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  VI]  Canton's  "Method  of  making  Artificial 
Magnets,  wiihjut  the  Ufe  of,  and  yet  far  fuperior  to,  any  natural 
ones.'1  This  paper  procured  him,  March  22,  1750,  the  honour  of 
being  elecled  a  member  of  the  fociety ;  and,  on  the  St.  Andrew's 
day  following,  the  farther  honour  of  receiving  the  mod  d  i  ft  ingu  idled 
teftimohy  of  their  approbation,  in  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal. 
On  April  21,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  complimented  with  the  de- 
gree of  M  A.  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  on  November  30, 
1751,  v,  a?  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1752,  wh-n  the  *a&  paiTecl  for  changing  the  ftyle,  Mr.  Canton 
gave  to  the  earl  ot  Macclesfiel(f  feveral  memorial  canons  for  finding 
Leap  Year,  the  Dominical  Letter,  the  Epa6t,  &c.  This  he  did  with 
the  view  of  having  them  inferred  in  the  Common  Prayer  book ;  but 
he  happened  tc  be  too  late  in  his  communication,  the  form  in  which 
they  now  (land  having  been  previoufly  fettled. 

On  July  2Oj  1752,  our  philofopher  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
firft  perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attracting  the  electric  fire  from  the 
clouds  during  a  thunder- dorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's  hypothefis  of 
the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  Dec.  6,  1753,  his  paper 
entitled  "  Elcdrical  Experiments,  with  an  Attempt  to  account  for 
their  feveral  Phanomena,"  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society.  In  the 
fame  paper  M<-.  Canton  mentioned  his  having  difcovered,  by  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  that  fame  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and 
fome  in  a  negative  itate  of  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin,  much  about 
the  fame  time,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America.  This  cir- 
cumdance,  together  with  our  author's  conftant  defence  of  the  doc- 
tor's hypothefis,  induced  that  excellent  philofopher,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  England,. to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vifit,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
friendship  which  ever  after  continued  without  interruption  or  dimi- 
nution. On  November  14,  1754,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  con- 
cerning fome  new  Electrical  Experiments."  On  S:.  Andrew's  day, 
-1754,  he  was  a  fecond  time  elected  one  of  the  council  for  the  Royal 
Society  for  tiie, year  enfuing.  In  the."  Lady's  Diary  for  1756,"  our 
author  anfwerecj  the  prize  quedion  that  had  been  propofed  in  th« 
preceding  year.  The  queftion  was,  "  How  can  what  we  call  the 
Jhboting  of  dars  be  bed  accounted  for;  what  is  the  fubliance  of  this 
'  phaennmenrrn ;  and  in  what  fl^te  of  the  atrnofphere  doth  it  mod 
frequently  (hew  itfeli  •''  Hie  loluti-in,  though  anonymous,  was  fo 
fatibfactory  to  his  friend,  Mr.'Tnomas  Simpibn,  who  then  con- 
ducted 
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dueled  the  work,  that  he  fent  Mr.  Canton  the  prize,  accompanied 
with  a  note,  in  which  he  faid  he  was  fure  that  he  was  not  miftaken 
in  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  befides,  that  he  knew  of,  could  have 
anfwered  the  queftion. 

Our  philofopher's  next  communication  to  the  public  was  a  letter 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  17591  on  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  the  tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  won- 
derful (tone  are  laid  down  in  a  very  concife  and  elegant  manner. 
On  December  13,  in  the  fame  year,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
"  An  Attempt  to  account  for  the  regular  diurnal  Variation  of  the 
Horizontal  Magnetic  Needle  ;  and  alfo  for  it's  irregular  Variation 
at  the  Time  of  an  Aurora   Borealis."     A   complete  year's  ob- 
fervations  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  are  annexed  to  the 
paper.     On  Nov.  5,  1761,  our  author  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  tranfitoi  Venus,  June  6,  1761,  obferved  in 
Spital-fquare.     Mr.   Canton's   next  communication  to  the  Society 
was  a  letter  addrefTed  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  read  Feb.  4, 
1762,  containing  fome  remarks   on  Mr.  Delaval's  eleclrical  expe- 
riments.    On  Dec.  16,  in  the  fame  year,  another  curious  addition 
was  made  by  him  to  philofophical  knowledge,   in  a  paper  entitled 
'*  Experiments  to  prove  that  Water  is  not  incompreffible."    Thefe 
experiments  are  a  complete  refutation  of  the  famous  Florentine  ex- 
periment, which  fo  many  philofophers  have  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
the  incompreftibiiity  of  water.     On  St.  Andrew's  day,    1763,  our 
author  was  the  third  time  elecled  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  Nov.  i,    in  the  following  year,  were  read,  before 
that  learned  body,  his  farther  "  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on 
the  Comprcilibility  of  Water,  and  fome  other  Fluids."    The  eftab- 
lifliment  of  this  fa6t,  in  oppofition  to  the  received  opinion,  formed 
on  the  hafty  deciiion  of  the  Florentine  academy,  was  thought  to  be 
deferving  of  the  Society's  go'd  medal.      It  was  accordingly  moved 
lor  in  the  council  of  1764.  ;  and  after  feveral  invidious  delays,  which 
terminated  much  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Canton,  it  was  prefented  to 
him  Nov.  30,  1765. 

The  next  communication  of  our  ingenious  author  to  the  Royal 
Society,  which  we  mall  take  notice  of  in  this  place,  was  on  Dec.  22, 
1768,  being  "  An  eafy  Method  of  making  a  Phofphorus  that  will 
imbibe  and  emit  Light  like  theBolognian  Stone;  with  Experiments 
grid  Observations."  When  he  rirft  .'hewed  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  in- 
fl  an  tan  eons  light  acquired  by  forne  of  this  phofphorus  irom  the  near 
difcharge  of  an  electrified  battle,  the  doctor  immediately  exclaimed, 
<(  And  God  faid,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

The  dean  and  cho.ptc-r  of  St.  Paul's  having,  in  a  letter  to  the  pre- 
fident,  dated  March  6,  1769,  requeued  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Society  relative  to  the  belt  and  molt  efrV&ual  method  of  fixing 
electrical  conductors  to  prefe<ve  that  ca:liL'd:  .\\  frxn  damage  by 
lightning,  Mr.  Cantun  wus  one  of  die  cornaiiuce  appointed  to  take 
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the  letter  into  confideration,  and  to  report  their  opinion  upon  it. 
The  gentlemen  joined  with  him  in  this  bufinefs  were,  Dr.  Watfon, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Delaval,  and  Mr.  Wilfon.  Their  report  was 
made  on  the  8th  of  June  following;  arid  the  mode  recommended 
by  them  has  been  carried  into  execution.  This  will  probably  con- 
tribute, in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  to  preferve  the  noble  fabric  of 
St.  Paul's  from  being  injured  by  lightning.  The  laft  paper  of  our 
author's,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  was  on  De- 
cembsr  21,  1769,  and  contained  "  Experiments  to  prove  that  the 
Luminoufnefs  of  the  Sea  arifes  from  the  Putrefaction  of  it's  Animal 
Subftances."  In  the  account  now  given  of  his  communications  to 
the  public,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  fuch  as  were  the 
moft  important,  and  which  threw  new  and  diftinguifhed  light  on 
various  objects  in  the  philofophical  world.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  papers,  both  in  earlier  and  later  life,  which  appeared  in 
feveral  different  periodical  publications.  We  may  add,  that  he  was 
very  particular  with  regard  to  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  his  appa- 
ratus; and  that  his  addrefs  in  conducting  his  experiments  was  re-r 
rnarkably  confpicuous. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  arifing  from  an  un- 
remitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  p  role  (lion,  and  to  the  profe- 
cution  oi  his  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments,  probably  con^ 
tributed  to  fhorten  his  days.  The  diforder  into  which  he  fell,  and 
which  carried  him  off,  was  a  dropfy.  It  was  fuppofed,  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Milner,  to  be  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax.  His  death  was  on  March 
22,  1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  literary  and  other  acquaintance.  Nor  was  his  deceafe  a 
fmail  lofs  to  the  interefts  of  knowledge;  fmce,  from  the  time  of  life 
in  which  he  died,  and  his  happy  and  fuccefsful  genius  in  philo- 
fophical purfuits,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  enriched  the 
world  with  new  difcoveries. 

Mr.  Canton  was  a  man  of  very  amiable  character  and  manners. 
In  converfation  he  was  calm,  mild,  and  rather  fparing  than  redun- 
dant :  what  he  did  fay  was  remarkably  fenfible  and  judicious.  He 
had  much  pleafure  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  fome  voluntary  private  focieties  of  learned  and  intelligent  perfons, 
to  which  he  belonged.  By  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  he  left  feve- 
ral children.  His  eldeft  ion,  Mr.  William  Canton,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  academy  at  Spital-fquare,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
reputation;  and  he  alfo  purfued  with  advantage  the  fame  philofo- 
phical iludies  to  which  his  ingenious  and  worthy  father  was  fc? 
nently  devoted. 


Kl^-nMBOraOBSHW 

CAPEL  (ARTHUR\  created  B-iron  Capel  of  Hadham,  in  i64l> 
was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Cupel,  knight,  and  Theodolia,  filter  to 
Edward  Lord  Montagu,  ofBoughton,  and  to  Henry  Earl  of  Man- 
tihciler.  At  his  fir  it  appearance  into  the  world,  he  became  very 
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eminent  for  his  piety,  hofpitality  to  his  neighbours,  and  great  cha- 
rity to  the  poor  ;  which  fo  endeared  him  to  the  people,  that  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  knights   for   Hertfordfhire,  in  the  parliament 
which  met  at  Weftminfter,  April  13,  1640.     The  i6th  of  that 
xnonth,  he  delivered  a  petition  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Hertford,  complaining  of  (hip -money,  projects,  monopolies,  liar- 
chamber,   high-commiilion  courts,  &c.  being  the  firft  of  that  kind 
which  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe:  from  whence  it  maybe  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  an  enemy  to  op- 
prefiion  of  all  forts.     This  parliament  being  foon  after  abruptly 
diiTblved,   Mr.  Capel  was   unanimoufly  chofen   again  one  of  the 
knights  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
began  November  3,   1640.      When  the  city  of  London  promifed 
to  advance  an  hundred  thpufand  pounds,  for  the  payment  of  the 
Englifh  and  Scotch  armies,  and  wanted  fecurity  for  that  fum,  till 
an  aft  was  patted  for  the  railing  of  it,  he  flood  up  in  the  Houfe,  and 
offered  his  fecurity  for  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  above  a  hundred 
more  of  the  Houfe  did  the  like.    He  was  one  of  thofe  who  voted  for 
the  earl  of  Stafford's  attainder,  April  21,  1641  ;  of  which  he  very 
much  repented   afterwards.     Hitherto   he    had   afted   againft   the 
court;  but  now  he  began  to  alter  his  inclinations,  and  to  aft  in  fa- 
vour of  it:  either  becaufe  he  was  gained  by  the  king,  or  could  not 
come  into  all  the  violent  meafures  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
were  running  into.     In  confequence  of  this  change,  he  was,  on  the 
6th  of  Auguft,  1641,  advanced  to  the  dignity  ot  a  baron  of  this 
realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Capel  of  Hadham.     On  the  I5th  of 
June,  1642,  he  fiibfcribed  at  York,  among  feveral  other  lords,  a 
declaration,  wherein  they  teftified  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that  his 
majefty  had  no  intention  to  make  war  upon  his  parliament.     Two 
days  after,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  to  raife  a  hundred  horfe 
for  his  majefty's  ufe.     In  1643  the  king  fent  him  to  Shrewi'bury, 
with  a  com  mi  (lion  of  lieutenant-general  of  Shropfhire,   Chelhire, 
"and  North  Wales  ;  and  his  lordihip  quickly  brought  thofe  parts 
into  an  afTociation,  and  raifed  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  which  gave 
Sir  William  Brereton  great  trouble  at  Nantwich.     The  fame  year 
he  was  named  one  of  the  councilors  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  being 
defigned  to  attend  his  perfon,  with  a  regiment  of  horfe,  and  one  ot 
foot,  which  the  Lord   Capel  was  to  raife  upon  his  own  credit  anci 
intereft,  and  to  have  the  command  of.     In  1644-5  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.     The 
fummer  following  he  was  employed  in  the  king's  and  prince's  fer- 
vice  in  the  weft  of  England,  chiefly  at  Briftol  and  Exeter,  and  about 
the  fiege  of  Taunton.     He  prevented  a  defign  that  was  formed  of 
feizing  the  prince  ;  and  was  very  inftrurnental   in  preferving  and 
fecuring  his  perfon  in  Pendennis-caftie,  and  afterward?  in  Stilly 
I  (land  ;  where  he  waited  upon  his  highncfs  on  the  nth  of  April, 
1646,  and  the  i6th  and  I7th  of  that  month  failed  along  with  him 
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to  Jerfey.  From  thence  he  was  fent,  with  Lord  Colepeper,  to 
Paris,  to  diffuade  the  queen  from  fending  for  her  fon,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  out  of  Jerfey :  and  fo  bent  was  he  againfl  that  prince's  going 
to  France,  that  he  offered  to  take  a  journey  himfelf  to  Newcaitle 
(where  King  Charles  then  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots),  to  receive 
thq  king's  pofitive  commands  about  that  affair  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  very  material  reafons  he  gave  againft  his  highnefs's  going  to 
France,  the  queen's  and  lord  Digby's  arguments  prevailed.  After 
the  prince's  departure  to  France,  lord  Capel  remained  in  Jerfey,  to 
expect  the  king's  pleafure,  and  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  ot  ap- 
pearing again  in  his  majefty's  fervice.  In  the  mean  time  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  voted  that  his  eftate  mould  be  fold  to  raife  money  for 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1647  he  left  Jerfey,  and  made  a  journey  to 
Paris  to  the  prince,  that  he  might  receive  his  highnefs's  approbation 
of  his  going  for  England  ;  which  having  obtained,  he  came  to  Zea- 
land, his  friends  having  advifed  him  to  be  in  thofe  parts  before  they 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  pafs  for  him,  which  they  eafily  did  as  foon 
as  he  came  thither.  Upon  this  he  crofTed  over  into  England,  and 
having  made  his  compofition  with  the  ufurping  powers,  retired  to  his 
manor  of  Hadham,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved, and  hated  no  where.  Some  time  after,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Hampton  Court;  and  gave  him  a 
particular  account  of  all  that  had  parted  at  Jerfey  before  the  prince's 
removal  from  thence,  and  of  the  reafons  which  induced  thole  of  the 
council  to  remain  ftill  there,  and  of  many  other  particulars,  of 
which  his  majefty  had  never  before  been  thoroughly  informed.  The 
king  imparted  to  him  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  tears,  and  what  great 
overtures  the  Scots  had  made  to  him ;  that  he  did  really  believe  it 
could  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  which  the  Scots  promifed  themfelves  an  univerfal  concur- 
rence from  all  the  Prefbyterians  in  England  ;  and,  that,  in  fuch  a 
conjuncture,  he  wifned'his  own  parry  would  put  themfelves  in 
arms,  without  -which  he  co-i'd  not  expect  great  benefit  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  other;  and  therefore  defired  lord  Capel  to  watch  fuch  a 
conjuncture,  and  draw  his  friends  together,  which  he  promifed  to 
do  effectually.  Accordingly  that  lord  was,  from  the  fiift,  made 
privy  to  the  Scots  defigns  of  entering  England  with  a  powerful 
army,  in  order  to  fet  the  king  at  liberty,  aad  reftore  him  to  his 
throne;  being  entirely  trufted  by  thofe  who* would  not  truft  any  of 
the  Prefbyterians,  nor  communicate  their  purpofes  to  them. 

When  he  thought  the  project  was  in  good  forwardnefs,  he  wrote, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1648,  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  to.  fend  for 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  Jerfey,  that  he  might  be  in  a  readinefs  to 
pafs  over  to  England.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  very  active  in 
Hertford  (hi  re,  in  railing  forces  for  the  king's  fervice,  with  i  >hich 
be  joined  the  earl  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  Eifex. 
Thofe  brave  gentlemen  having  gathered  together  a  body  of  about 
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four  thoufand  men,  went  and  ihut  themfeives  up  with  them  in  Col- 
chefter,  where  they  endured  a  long  and  dole  fiege  from  the  I2th  of 
June  to  the  28th  of  Auguft;  during  which  the  lord  Capel  was  one 
of  the  molt  refolute  and  indefatigable  in  the  defence  of  that  place. 
Upon  the  fin-render  of  it,  he  was  forced  to  yield  himfelf  to  the  mercy 
of  the  lord  general,  and  afterwards  was  a (Tu red  of  quarter.  Upon, 
this  he  was  remitted  to  the  parliament,  for  farther  public  juftice  and 
mercy,  to  be  ufeci  as  they  fhoukl  fee  caufe.  But  not  behaving  with 
fo  much  comlefcenfion  as  was  expected  from  a  man  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  he  was,  on  that  account  chiefly,  facrificed  to  his  enemies 
paflion  and  revenge.  From  Colchefter  he  was  fent  prifoner  to 
Wind  for  caftle,  where  whilft  he  remained  (on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
be  1648),  an  aft  of  attainder  was  ordered  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
moi  s  to  be  brought  in  againft  him.  Hearing  of  it,  he  fent  and  in- 
formed the  Houfe,  that  quarter  was  given  him  by  the  general,  who 
had  wi-.'i^n  to.  the  Houfe  to  that  purpofe.  Hereupon  the  lord 
Fafrfax  being  called  upon  by  the  Commons  to  explain  his  letter  of 
the  29th  of  Augult  to  them,  as  to  that  point,  anfwered,  that  it  did 
not  extend  to  any  other  but  the  military  power;  and  that  they  were, 
notwithstanding,  liable  to  tri.il  and  judgment  by  the  civil  power. 
The  roth  of  November  following,  the  Houfe  voted  that  he  and  fome 
others  mould  be  banifhed  out  of  the  kingdom;  but  that  punifhment 
not  being  thought  fevere  enough,  he*  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  and  on  the  lit  of  February,  1648-9,  jt  was  voted,  that 
he,  the  lord  Goring,  and  fome  others,  mould  be  the  next  perfons 
to  be  proceeded  againft  for  juftice.  That  fame  evening  he  efcaped 
out  of  the  Tower ;  but  uri£t  fearch  being  made  after  him,  and  a 
hundred  pounds  reward  offered  for  retaking  him,  he  was  difcovered 
and  apprehended,  two  days  after,  at  Lambeth,  and  committed  again 
to  the  Tower.  The  loth  day  of  that  month  he  was  brought  before 
a  high  court  of  ju'tice  in  Weftmi  niter- hall,  to  be  tried  for  treafon 
and  other  high  crimes;  and  though  he  (trenuoufly  infifted  that  he 
was  a  prifoner  to  the  lord  general,  that  he  had  conditions  given  him, 
and  was  to  have  fair  quarter  for  his  life,  fo  that  if  all  the  magiftrates 
i-n  Chrifteudom  were  combined  together,  they  could  not  call  him  in 
queftion,  yet  his  plea  was  over-ruled.  .The  I3th  he  was  brought 
again  before  the  court,  when  the  council  moved,  that  he  mould  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  however,  on  the  6th  of  March  be- 
ing brought  a  fifth  time  before  the  court,  he  was  condemned  only  to 
be  beheaded.  After  his  condemnation  his  lady  petitioned  the  par- 
liament, which  occafioneo1  a  long  debate,  but  at  length  it  was  voted 
that  he  (hould  not  b-  reprieved.  Accordingly,  on  the  gth  of  March, 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was  carried  from  St.  James's 
in  a  fedan,  with  a  guard,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cotton's  houfe,  at  Weft- 
rninfter,  where  he  continued  about  two  hours,  which  he  fpent  moftly 
in  religious  conference  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  attended  him;  then 
being  brought  to  the  fcaffuld  creeled  before  Weltminiier-hall,  he 
VOL,  III.  G  made 
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made  a  fpeech  to  the  people;  after  which,  fubmitting  to  the  block, 
as  duke  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Holland  had  done  immediately 
before,  he  fuffered  death  with  great  refolution.  His  body  being 
carried  to  Little-Hadham,  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  he  had  a  feat  and 
eftate,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  and  a  black  marble 
was  foon  after  laid  over  his  grave,  with  an  inscription. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Charles  Moryfon, 
knight,  of  Caifhiobury  in  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  by  W'hom  he  had 
four  fon<- ;  Arthur;  Henry,  created  baron  of  Tewkcfkury  in  1692, 
and  who  died  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1696;  Edward;  and 
Charles;  and  four  daughters. 

His  chara&er  is  thus  given  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  a 
man  in  whom  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  difcover  but  very  few 
faults,  and  whom  his  friends  could  not  wifh  better  accompliihed  ; 
whom  Cromwell's  own  character  well  defcribed,  and  who  indeed 
could  never  have  been  contented  to  have  lived  under  that  govern- 
ment. His  memory  all  men  loved  and  reverenced,  though  tew  fol- 
lowed his  example.  He  had  always  lived  in  a  (late  ot  great  plenty 
and' general  eftimation,  having  a  very  noble  fortune  of  his  own  by 
defcent,  and  a  fair  addition  to  it  bv  his  marriage  with  an  excellent 
wife,  a  lady  of  very  worthy  extraction,  of  great  virtue  and  beauty, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  iffue  of  botlvfexes,  in  which  he  took 
great  joy  and  comfort  :  fo  that  no  rnan  was  more  happy  in  his  do- 
meftic  affairs ;  and  he  was  fo  much  the  more  happy,  in  that  he 
thought  himfelf  moft  bleiftd  in  them.  And  yet  the  king's  honour 
was  no  fooner  violated,  and  his  juft  power  invaded,  than  he  threw 
all  thofe  bleffings  behind  him  ;  and  having  no  other  obligations  to 
the  crown  than  thofe  which  his  own  honour  and  confcience  fug- 
geftecl  to  him,  he  frankly  engaged  his  perfon  and  his  fortune  from 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  in  all  actions  and  enterprizes  of  the 
greateil  hazard  and  danger  ;  and  continued  to  the  end,  without  ever 
making  one  falfe  ftep.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man,  that  whoever 
fh'all,  after  him,deferve  bed  of  the  Englifh,  he  can  never  think  him- 
felf undervalued,  when  he  fliall  hear,  that  his  courage,  virtue,  and 
fidelity,  are  laid  in  the  ballance  with,  and  compared  to,  that  of  the 
lord  Capel. 


CAPEL  (ARTHUR),  elcKft  fon  of  Arthur  Lord  Capel  before- 
mentioned,  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  honour;  and,  after  the  re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  on  account  both  of  his  father's  loyalty 
and  fufferings,  and  his  o\vn  perfonal  merit,  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Vifcount  Maldon,  and  earl  of  Eiiex,  April  20,  1661,  with 
remainder  of  the  fame  honour,  for  want  of  iifue  male,  to  Henry  Ca- 
pel, Efq.  his  brother,  and  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  and  for  want  of 
fuch  iiuie  male,  to  Edward  Capel,  Efq.  his  younger  brother.  He 
was  alfo  made  cuftos  rorulorum,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Hertford  ;  and,  fume  time  after,  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  during 
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the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet.     In  his  younger  years  his 
education  was  neglecled,  by  reafon  of  the  civil  wars;  but  when  he 
came  to  man's  eftafe,  he  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  mathematics,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  learning.    He 
knew  our  law  arid   confutation  well,  and  was   a  very  thoughtful 
tnan.     As  he  appeared  early  againft  the  court,   King  Charles,  im- 
puting it  to  his  refentments,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  him  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  in  1670,    fent  him  ambaffador  to  Denmark,  where  his 
behaviour  in  the  affair  of  the  flag  gained  him  great  reputation.     At 
his  return,   in  1672,  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,   and  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     How  he  came  to  be  raifed  to  this  poft 
he  could   never  underftand,   for  he  had  not  pretended  to  it,   and  he 
was  a  violent  enemy  to  popery  ;  not  fo  much  from  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple in  religion,  in  which  he  was  too  loofe,  as  becaufe  he  looked  on 
it  as  an  invafion  made  on  the  freedom  of  human  nature.     He  began 
his  journey  towards  Ireland  July  22,  with  a  very  noble  equipage; 
and  arriving  at  Dublin,  had,  on  Auguft  5,  the  fvvord  of  (tare  deli- 
vered to  him.     In  his  government  of  that  kingdom  he  exceeded  all 
that  had  gone  before  him,  and  was  a  pattern  to  all  that  fhould  come 
after.     He  ftudied  to  underftand  well  the  conftitution  and  intereft  of 
the  nation.     He  read  over  all  their  council-books,   and  made  large 
abftracls  out  of  them,   to  guide  him,  fo  as  to  advance  every  thing 
that  had  been  at  any  time  fet  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom. 
He  made  feveral  volumes  of  tables  of  the  ftate,  and  perfons  that  were 
in  every  county  and  town,   and  got  true  characters  of  all  that  were 
capable  to  ferve  the  public  ;  arid  he  preferred  men  always  upon  me- 
rit; but  notwithftanding  thefe  noble  qualifications,   and  his  great 
fervices,   he  was  recalled  in   1677,  for  complaining  that  payments 
were  not  regularly  made  in  Ireland,  and  refilling  to  pafs  the  accounts 
of  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  who  had  the  management  of  the  revenue 
in  that  kingdom.     Upon  his  return  to  England  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,   and  one  of  thofe  that  de- 
clared againft  the  earl  of  Danby.     That  lord  being  foon  alter  dif- 
placed,  the  earl  of  EfTex  was  admitted  into  the  new  privy  council, 
•which  was  formed  upon  Danby's  difgrace,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
four  leading  members  of  it  wno  had  the  direction  of  affairs.     The 
treafury  likewife   being  put  in  commiffion,  he  was  appointed  firft 
and  chief  commiffioner  of  it  on  the  2ift  of  April.   1679.     He  re- 
figned  that  office  the  igth  of  November  following,   but  continued, 
however,  ftill  of  the  privy  council.     When  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York  was  debated  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  earl  of  Effex  ap- 
peared  againft  it  ;  and   he  and  the  earl  of  Halifax  jpropofed  fuch 
limitations  of  the  duke's  authority,  when  the  crown  ihoulci  devolve 
on  him,  as  would  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  in  church  or 
ftate.      fie  was  alfo  thus  far  lubfervient  to  the  court,   as  to  be  for 
the  diflblution,   rather  than  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  in 
July   1679;  and  wa*  one  of  the  chief  peribns  that  occaiioned  the 
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duke  of  Monmouth's  awcl  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury's  difgrace.     But 
feeing  what  violent  meafures  were  going  on,  and  particularly  being 
named  as  an  accomplice  in  the  meal-tub-plot,  he  refigned  his  place, 
and  turned  againlt  the  court.     Accordingly,   when  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion  was  brought  a  fecond  time  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  ar- 
gued vehemently  for  it,  and  made   an  extraordinary  propofal  for 
fecuring  the  expedients  offered  in  the  room  of  that  bill.     In  Fe- 
bruary 1680-1,  attended  by  fifteen  peers,  he  prefented  to  the  king  a 
petition,  fubfcribed  by  himfelf  and  them,   wherein  they  requeued 
that  the  parliament  might  not  fit  at  Oxford,  but  at  Weftminfter. 
Alfo  he  had  an  interview  with  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  before  he  fet 
out  for  Holland ;  and  generally  converfed  with  him,  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  lord  Ruffe],  Algernoon  Sidney,  and  other  perfons 
that  were  thought  difaffeded;  all  which  fteps  rendered  him  fo  ob- 
noxious to  the  court,  that  he  was  (truck  out  of  the  lift  of  the  privy 
counfellors.     In  June  1683,  being  accufed  by  the  lord  Howard  of 
Efrick  of  being  concerned   in   the  Rye-hpufe  confpiracy,   called 
otherwife  the  Fanatic  or  Proteilant  plot,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     On  the  13th  of  July  following,  he  was  found  in  a  clofet  in 
his  lodgings  with  his  throat  miferably  cut.     The  coroner's  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  voluntarily  and 
felonioufly  killed  and  murdered  himfelf  ;  but  it  was  then,  and  hath 
iince  been  thought,  that  he  was  murdered  by  Paul  Bomeney,  a 
French  fervant  who  attended  him.    His  body  was  carried  into  Hert- 
fordfhire,  and  interred  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  family,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Watford. 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  a  pcrfon  of  an  agreeable  ftature, 
ilerider  in  body,  adorned  with  a  comely  countenance,  mixed  with 
gravity  and  fweetnefs,  and  was  eafy  of  accefs.  His  mind  was  fe- 
date,  but  his  difcourfes  were  very  free  and  pleafant,  and  his  de- 
meanour very  civil  ;  his  promifes  were  real  and  fmcere,  his  repri- 

.  mands  fmart  and  ingenious,  having  a  quick  apprehenfion,  good  elo- 
cution, found  judgment,  great  courage,  and  refolution  unalterable. 
He  was  always  wary  and  circumfpecl  in  council,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  obitrucl  all  arbitrary  power,  and  the  increafe  of  the  popifh 
intereft,  having  a  particular  regard  for  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  his 
country  ;  though  others  affirm  that  he  was  too  loofe  in  point  of 
religion,  and  that  he  had  an  odd  fet  of  forne  ftrange  principles. 
With  regard  to  his  political  notions,  he  thought  the  obligation 
between  prince  and  fubjecl  was  fo  equally  mutual,  that  upon  a  breach 
on  the  one  fide  the  other  was  free.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
his  diet,  frricT:  in  his  juftice,  tender  of  his  honour,  and  conftant  to 
his  friend.  He  delighfed  much  in  his  library,  which  enabled  him 
to  fpeak  on  3!!  occaiions  with  great  applaufe;  and  would  fpend  his 

'  vacant  hours  in  viewing  of  records,   and  learning  the  mathematics  : 
ihefe  were  Ins  diverfion-s  ;   together  with  recreating  himfclf  in  his 
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fine  gardens,  and  pleafant  groves,  which  were  of  his   own  plan- 
tation. 


CAPELL  (EDWARD),  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  indefati- 
gable attention  to  the  works  of  Shakefpeare,  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  received  his  education  at  the  fcbool  of  St. 
Edmund's  Bury.  In  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare  ia 
1768,  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he  obferves,  that  "  his  father  and 
the  grandfather  of  his  grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of 
the  deeeafed  nobleman  he  owed  the  leifure  which  enabled  him  to 
beftowT  the  attention  of  twenty  years  on  that  work."  The  office 
which  his  grace  beftowed  on  Mr.  Capell  was  that  of  deputy  in- 
fpector  of  the  plays,  to  which  a  falary  is  annexed  of  aool.  a  year. 
So  early  as  the  year  1745,  as  Mr.  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  mocked 
at  the  licentioufncfs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  firft  projected  an  edition 
of  Shakefpeare,  of  the  ftrideft  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  pub- 
liffaed,  in  due  time.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  collect  and  com- 
pare the  oldeft  and  fcarceft  copies  ;  noting  the  original  excellencies 
and  defects  of  the  rarefi  quartos,  and  diitinguifhmg  the  improve- 
ments or  variations  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  folios.  But  while 
all  this  rnafs  of  profound  criticifm  was  tempering  in  the  forge,  out 
comes,  in  defiance  of  all  dull  order,  a  felf-armed  Ariftarchus,  almoft 
as  lavvlefs  as  any  of  his  predeceifors,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public 
notice  by  his  eftabliuhed  reputation,  the  authoritative  air  of  his 
notes,  and  the  fhrewd  obfervations,  as  well  as  majefty,  of  his  pre- 
face. His  edition,  however,  was  the  effort  of  a  peet,  rather  than 
of  a  critic;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified  and  fecure  in  his  ftrong 
holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter.  Three  years  after  (to  ufe 
his  own  language]  he  "  fet  out  his  own  edition,  in  ten  volumes, 
imall  octavo,  with  an  introduition."  There  is  not,  among  the  va- 
rious publications  of  the  prefent  literary  sera,  a  more  fingular  com- 
pofition  than  that  •*  Introduction."  In  ftyle  and  manner  it  is 
more  obfolete,  and  antique,  than  the  age  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  walking  the  new  pavement  in  all  the 
trappings  of  romance  ;  but,  like  Lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many  va- 
luable qualities  accompanying  this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found 
fenfe,  and  appropriate  erudition.  In  the  title-page  of  u  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare,  his  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies,"  it  was 
alfo  announced  and  promulgated,  "  Whereumo  will  be  added,  in  fome 
other  volumes,  notes,  critical,  and  explanatory,  and  a  body  of  various 
readings  entire."  "  The  Introduction"  likewife  declared,  that 
thefe  "  Notes  and  Various  Readings"  would  be  accompanied  with 
another  work,  difclofing  the  fources  from  which  Shakefpeare,  "  drew 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  clailicai  mat- 
ters, his  fable,  his  history,  and  even  the  feeming  peculiarities  of  his 
language—to  which.,"  fays  Mr.  Capell,  "  we  have  given  for  title, 
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The  School  of  Shakefpeare."  Nothing  furely  could  be  more  properly 
conceived  than  fuch  defigns,    nor  have  we  ever  met  with  any  thing 
better  grounded  on   the  fubjecl:  of  "  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare," 
than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this   part   of  Mr.  Ca- 
pelFs  Introduction.    It  is  more  folid  than  even  the  popular  "  Effay" 
on  this  topic.     Such  were  the  meditated  atchievements  of  the  cri- 
tical knight-errant,   Edmund  Capell.     But,  alas !  art   is  long,  and 
life   is  fliort.     Three  and  twenty  years  had  elapfed,  in   collection, 
collation,    compilation,  and  tranfcription,   between.the  conception 
and  production  of  his  projected   edition  :  and  it    then  came,    like 
human  births,  naked  into  the  world,  without  notes  or  commentary, 
fave  the   critical  matter  difperfed  through   the  introduction,  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fables  of  the  feveral  plays,  and  a 
table  of  the    different  editions.     Certain   quaintnefTes  of  flyle,  and 
peculiarities  of  printing  and  punctuation,  attended  the  whole  of  this 
publication.     The  outline,    however,    was    correct.     The   critic, 
with  unremitting  toii,  proceeded  in  his  undertaking.     But  while 
he  was  diving  into  the  claflics  of  Caxton,  and  working  his  way  un- 
der ground,  like  the  river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his  glo- 
ries ;  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  his  triumphs  ;  certain  other 
active  fpirits  went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging  out  the  pro- 
mifed  treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the  public,  defeating 
the  effect  of  our  critic's  difcoveries  by  anticipation.     Steevens,  Ma- 
lone,  Farmer,  Percy,   Reed,   and  a    whole  hod    of  literary  ferrets, 
burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  warren  of  modern  an- 
tiquity, and  over-ran  all  the  country,  whofe  map  had  been  delineated 
by  Edward  Capell.     Such  a  contingency  nearly  ftaggered  the  fteady 
and  unfhaken  perfeverance  of  our  critic,  at  the  very  eve  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  labours,  and  as  his  editor  informs  us — for,    alas!  at 
the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the  publication  was  porlhumous,  and  the 
critic  himfelf  no  more! — we  lay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was 
almoft  determined  to  lay  the  work  wholly  afide.     He   perfevered, 
however  (as  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  Editor,  Mr.  Collins),  by   the 
encouragement  of  fome  noble  and  worthy  perfons  :   and  to  fuch  their 
encouragement,  and  his  perfeverance,  the  public  was,  in  1783,  in- 
debted for  three   large  volumes  in  4*0,  under  the  title  of  "  Notes 
and  various  readings  of  Shakefpeare  ;    together  with  the   School  of 
Shakefpeaer,  or  extracts  from  divers   Englifh  books,  that    were  in 
print  in  the  author's  time  ;  evidently  (hewing   from  whence  his  fe- 
veral  Fables  were  taken,   and  fome  parcel  of  his  dialogue.     Alfo 
farther  extracts,    which   contribute  to  a   due  underftanding.  of   his 
writings,  or  give  a  light  to  the  hiftory  of  his  lite,  or  to  the  drama- 
tic hiftory  of  his  time.     By  Edw.  Capell." 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  was  the  editor 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Proluiions  ;"  and  the  altera- 
tion of  i(  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  as  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1758. 
Hediedjan.  24,  1781, 
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CAPELLUS  (LEWIS),  an  eminent  French  proteftant  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  Champagne,  about  1579. 
He  was  a  profeffbr  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the 
univerfity  of  Siumur  ;  and  fo  very  deeply  (killed  in  the  Hebrew, 
that  our  learned  bifhop  Hall  calls  him  "  maginim  Hebraizantium 
oraculum  in  Gallia,"  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew  in 
France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  learned  works  ;  but  is 
now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy  he  had  with  the  younger 
Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points.  Two 
opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date  and  origin  of  thefe  points  ; 
both  of  which  have  been  very  warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that 
the  points  are  coeval  with  the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe 
among  the  Jews  :  the  fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the 
Jews  before  their  difperfion  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards 
by  modern  rabbies  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day 
decaying,  from  being  utterly  loft  ;  viz.  that  they  were  invented  by 
the  Maforeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Chrift.  This 
opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up  by  Capellus,  who  defend- 
ed it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned  treatife,  entitled,  "  Arcanum 
Pun&uationis  Revelatum,  5cc."  which  work,  being  printed  in  Hol- 
land, can  fed  a  great  clamour  among  the  proteftants,  as  ifitliad  a 
tendency  to  hurt  their  caufe.  Mean  time  it  is  certain,  that  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  had  efpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well 
as  the  Scaiigers,  Oaufabbhs,  Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius,  and  the 
Heinfii :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  faid,  that  Capellus  introduced 
any  novelty,  but  only  better  and  more  folidly  eftablifhed  an  opinion, 
which  had  been  approved  of  by  the  mo-ft  learned  and  judicious  pro- 
teftants. But  the  true  reafon  why  the  German  proteftants  in  ge- 
neral fo  warmly  oppofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  iollovv  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they 
confidered  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points  :  and 
as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them,  they  chofe  rather 
to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine  his  arguments,  in  fo 
abftrufe  an  inquiry.  Buxtorf  the  fon  wrote  againft  Capellus,  and 
maintained  his  father's  opinion.  Capellus  however  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  any  farther  difpute  ; 
on  which  account  his  fcholars  Bochart,  Grotiu?,  Spanheim,  Vofiius, 
Daille,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  in  Hebrew  fince,  have  come  very 
readily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compofed  another  work,  entitled,  "  Critica  Sacra/* 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered  the 
impreilion  of  it  ;  till  John  Capellus,  who  was  his  fon  and  after- 
wards turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  kimj;  to  print  it  at  Paris  in 
1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection  of  various  read- 
ings and  errors,  which  he  thought  were  crept  into  the  copies  of  the 
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bible,  through  the  fault  of  the  trantcribers  :  it  muft  have  been  how- 
ever a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  fi nee  the  author  acknowledges, 
that  he  had  been  36  years  about  it.  The  younger  Buxtorf  wrote  a 
learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  Englifh  proteltants  have  alfo  appeared 
againft  it :  but  Grotius  on  the  other  fide  very  much  commends  this 
critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the  author,  where  he  tells  him,  among  other 
things,  to  be  content  with  the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  ra- 
ther than  the  blind  applaufe  of  many  readers. 

Capellus  died  at  Saumur   in  1658,  aged  almoft  80  ;  having  made 
an  abridgment  of  his  life  in  his  work  "  De  gente  Capellorum." 


CAPPERONIER  (CLAUDE),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
at  Montdidier  in  Picardy,  1671  ;  put  by  his  parents  to  the  trade  of 
a  tanner;  but,  at  his  moments  of  leifure,  learned  of  himfelf  the 
elements  of  the  I^atin  tongue.  An  uncle,  a  benedicYme  of  an  abbey, 
obferving  his  inclination  for  books,-  prevailed  on  his  parents  to  let 
him  purfue  it.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through  his  fchool - 
learning  at  Montdidier  and  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1688  ;  and 
applied  himfelf  with  fuch  ardour  to  the  Greek,  as  foon  to  become 
eminent  for  his  fkill  in  that  language.  However,  he  never  feparated 
from  this  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  deeming  juftly,  that  they 
would  with  more  advantage  be  cultivated  together.  The  univerfity 
of  Bafil  offered  him  the  chair  of  profeiTor  extraordinary  in  the  Greek 
language,  with  great  advantages  and  privileges  ;  but  it  is  not  faid, 
whether  or  no  he  accepted  it.  In  1710,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  three  fons  of  M .  Crozat ;  for  which  he  had  a  penfion  of  100 
piftoles  fettled  on  him  for  life.  In  1722,  he  was  made  profelTor  of 
Greek  in  the  College  Royal ;  and,  in  1744,  he  died  at  Paris  at  M. 
Crozat's,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fmce  1710. 

He  gave  fome  public  fpecimens  of  his  uncommon  learning,  by 
publifhing,  I.  An  edition  of  Quintiliani  Inflitutiones  Oratoriae,  Pa- 
ris, 1725,  folio,  dedicated  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  rewarded  the  editor 
•with  a' penfion  of  800  livres.  2.  After  his  death,  an  edition  of  the 
"  ancient  Latin  Rhetors,"  at  Strafbourg,  1756,  4to.  3.  He  left  in 
manufcript  "  Obfervationes  Philologies,"  or  Emendations  of  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  (it  is  faid)  would 
make  fome  quartos.  4.  In  MS.  alfo,  "  A  Treat! fe  of  the  ancient 
Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language." 

CARACCI  (LEWIS,  AUGUSTINE,  and  HANNIBAL),  celebrated 
painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bologna  in  Italy.  Lewis 
Caracci  was  born  in  1555  ;  and-was  coulin  germ  an  to  Auguftine 
and  Hannibal,  who  were  brothers.  He  difcovered  buf  an  indiffe- 
rent genius  for  painting  under  his  firft  mafter  Profpero  Fontana  : 
who  therefore  ^dilfuaded  him  from  purftiing  it  any  farther,  and 
treated  him  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.  However,  he 
was  determined  to  fupply  the  defects  of  nature  by  art ;  and  hence- 
forward 
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forward  had  recourfe  to  no  other  matter  but  the  works  of  i  ••  at 
painter^.  He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tintor  \  fee- 
ing fumething  of  his  doing,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
profeflion,  and  foretob,  tha«-  he  fhould  fome  time  be  one  of  the  firil 
in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe  animated  him  in  his  refolmions  to 
acquire  a  maftery  in  h  •  art  ;  and  lie  travelled  abi  i;t  to  iludy  the 
•works  of  thofe  who  had  excelled  in  it.  He  Itudied  Titian's,  Tin- 
toret's,  and  Pauio  Veronefe's  w.-iks  at  Venice  \  Andrea  del  Sjrto's 
at  Florence  ;  Correggio's  at  Par.na  ;  and  Julio  Romano's  a:  Aldniua  : 
but  Correggio's  manner  touched  him  molt  ienfibly,  and  he  followed 
it  ever  atter.  He  excelled  in  deHgn  and  colouring,  and  had  a  pe- 
culiar gracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Caracci  was  born  in  1557,  and  Hannibal  in  1560.  Their 
father,  though  a  taylor  by  trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to  give  his 
fons  a  liberal  education.  AugulVine  was  begun  to  be  bred  a  fcho- 
lar  ;  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  a 
goldfmith  He  quitted  this  profeflion  in  a  little  time,  and  then  gave 
himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy.  HJ  fir  ft  put  him-. 
f elf  Under  the  tuition  of  his  con  fin  Lewis,  and  became  a  very  £ood 
cefigner  and  painter.  He  gained  fome  knowledge  likewife  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  rhetoric,  mu- 
fjc,  and  moft  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.  He  was  alfo  a  tole- 
rable poet,  and  very  accomplished  in  many  other  refpcdts.  Though 
painting  was  the  profeflion  he  always  (luck  to,  yet  it  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  his  purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  of 
Cornelius  Curt,  and  in  which  he  furpalfed  all  the  matters  of  his 
time. 

Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a  difciple  of  Lewis,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Auguftine  ;  but  never  wandered  from  his  art, 
though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places  which  afforded  any 
means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it.  Among  his  many  admira- 
ble qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  whatever  he  had 
once  feen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make  his  own.  Thi's  at 
Parma,  he  acquired  the  fw-eetnefs  and  purity  of  Correggio  ;  at  Ve- 
nice, the  fhength  and  diftribution  of  colours  of  Titian  ;  at 
Rome,  the  correclnefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  antique  : 
and  by  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  he  ibon 
made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfections  of  the  moll  eminent 
mailers,  his  predecefTors,  were  united  in  himfelf  alone. 

At  length  thefe  three  painters,  having  mane  all  the  advantages 
they  could  by  obfervation  and  practice,  formed  a  plan  of  aflfociaticii, 
and  continued  henceforward  aimed  always  together.  Lewis  com- 

*  C-J 

municated  his  difcoveries  freely  to  his  coufins  ;  and  propofed  to  them 
that  they  fhould  unite  their  fentiments  and  their  manner,  and  act  as 
it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal  was  accepted  :  they  performed 
feveral  things  in  feveral  places;  and  finding  their  credit  to  increafe, 
they  laid  the  foundation, of  that  celebrated  fchool,  which  ever  fince 
VOL.  III.  H 
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has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Caracci's  academy.  Hither  all  the 
young  (hidents,  who  had  a  view  of  becoming  matters  refort  d  to  be 
infrru&ed  in  the  rudiments  of  painting:  and  here  the  Caracci  taught 
freely  and  without  referve  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was 
to  make  a  collection  of  antique  ft*»tnes,  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had 
defigns  of  the  ben:  mailers,  and  a  collection  of  curious  books  on 
all  fbbjecls  relating  to  their  art :  and  they  had  a  fkilful  anatornift 
always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  and  nv  tion  of 
the  mufcles,  &c.  There  were  often  difputations  in  the  academy  ; 
and  not  only  painters  but  men  of  learning  propofed  queftions,  which 
were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every  body  was  well  received;  and 
though  dated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  of  different  matters,  yet 
improvements  might  be  made  at  all  hours?by  the  antiquities  and  the 
defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Farnefe 
fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace.  Han- 
nibal was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  defire  to 
fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique  ftatues  and  bas-reliefs.  The 
gufto  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculpture,  made  him 
change  his  Boiognian  manner  for  one  more  learned,  bnt  lefs  na- 
tural  in  the  clefign  ani  in  the  colouring.  Auguftine  followed  Han- 
nibal, to  affift  him  in  his  undertaking  of  the  Farnefe  gallery ;  bat 
the  brothers  not  rightly  agreeing,  the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1602,  being 
only  45  years  of  age.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that 
of  the  communion  of  St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna  :  "  A  piece,"  fays  a 
connoifieur,  "  fo  complete  in  all  it's  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be 
lamented  the  excellent  author  fhould  withdraw  himielf  from  the  prac- 
tice of  an  art  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  to 
follow  the  inferior  profeffion  of  a  graver."  Auguftine  had  a  natural 
fon,  called  Antonio,  who  was  brought  up  a  painter  under  his  uncle 
Hannibal  ;  and  who  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the 
fhidy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he  would 
have  furpaifed  even  Hannibal  himfelf^if  he  had  lived  ;  bat  he  died  at 
the  age  of  35,  in  1618. 

Mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery at  Rome  ;  and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finiihed  the 
paintings  in  the  perfection  they  are  now  to  be  feen  in.  He  hoped 
that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  op,  which  was 
eight  years  ;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The  cardinal,  iniuenced  by 
an  ignorant  Spaniard,  his  domefiic,  gave  him  but  a  little  above  two 
hundred  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved  more  than  twice  as 
many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was  brought  him,  he  was  fo 
furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  word 
10  the  perfon  that  brought  it.  This  confirmed  him  in  a  melan- 
choly which  his  temper  naturally  inclined  to,  and  made  him  refoive 

never 
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never  m<>ie  to  touch  his  pencil  :  and  this  refolution  he  had  un* 
doubtedly  kept,  \\  his  necedi  ties  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it 
It  is  faui,  that  his  melancholy  gained  fo  much  upon  him,  that  at 
certain  times  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did 
not,  however,  put  a  flop  to  his  amours  ;  and  his  debauches  at  Na- 
ples, whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a 
diftemper  upon  him  <of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in 
his  life  he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feems  to  have 
copied  that  great  mafter  in  thecaufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  His 
veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was  his  death- 
bed  requed  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in  the  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda,  at  Rome.  There  are 
extant  fevera!  prints  of  the  bleiTed  Virgin,  and  of  other  fubjedls, 
etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artift.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  friendly,  plain,  honed,  and  open-hearted  man  ;  very  com- 
immicanve  to  his  fcholars,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he 
general.}'  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  with  his  colours,  where 
they  night  have  recourfe  to  either,  as  they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was  courted 
from  all  parts  of  Lornbardy,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  to  make  pictures 
in  their  churches  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity  and  facility, 
by  the  great  number  of  pictures  he  made,  and  by  the  preference  that 
was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  employ- 
ments, Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come  and  affift  him  in  the  Farnefe 
gallery,  and  fo  earneftly,  that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  with 
his  requefl.  He  went  to  Rome,  corrected  feveral  things  in  that 
gallery,  painted  a  figure  or  two  bimfelf,  and  then  returned  again  to 
Bologna,  where  he  died,  1619,  aged  63. 

CARACCIOLl  (JOHN),  an  illuftrious  nobleman,  and  the 
grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  his  pen  when  he  was  very  young.  At  length  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  pleafe  Joan  II.  queen  of  Naples,  and  was  admitted  not 
only  to  her  friendship,  but  to  her  embraces.  He  had  a  particular 
averfion  to  mice,  as  a  celebrate!  author  informs  us  ;  and  from 
this  fingularity,  as  he  relates,  ihe  contrived  a  method  of  difco- 
vering  her  paffion  to  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  playing  at  chefs 
in  her  wardrobe,  (he  herfeif  caufed  a  moufe  to  be  let  before 
him  ;  and  he,  fcumpering  about  for  fear,  firft  tumbling  againftone, 
then  again  ft  another,  ran  in  at  the  queen's  chamber-door,  and 
fell  juft  upon  her-  By  this  means  the  queen  took  an  opportunity 
of  communcaring  hints  to  him  which  he  afterwards  improved  to  the 
utmoft  ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  made  her  chief  fenefchal.  He 
met,  however,  with  the  fate  common  to  fuch  minions;  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  by  engaging  in  too  many  intrigues,  he  became  odious 
to  a  lady  who  had  a  great  aiccnduncy  over  the  quc;;n.  So  ne  de- 
clare, that  he  was  infolent  enough  to  ull-  very  opprobriou>  language 
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to  the  queen  ;  and  that  hv  .-ve:i  gave  her  a  bo:-,  --n  the  ear,  upon  'he 
Tctufmg  him  the  principality  of  Salerno.  Tb  JP.  "e^ave  "Ccafion  lo 
his  being  fufpecled  ol  fcveral  fee  ret  practices  agai.ii!  the  Itate  ;  for 
Mariana  tells  us  that  it  ua.s  tie  who  ail vi fed  Alphonfo  king  of  Ar- 
ragon  to  return  to  Naples,  which  he  had  left  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  he  could  not  forcibly  carry  off  queen  Joan,  who  had 
adopted  him  for  her  G,n.  As  odious  as  this  ungrateful  fon  muft  be 
to  Joan,  ytt  Caracuf>li  undertook  to  make  his  iMrty  triumph  in  the 
very  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  machinations  were  difcovered  ;  and, 
to  fruftrate  them  more  effectually,  confidence  was  feemingly  re- 
pofed  if}  him.  Hence  he  was  eafdy  sllu:  •!  into  the  queen's  pre- 
ience  ;  who,  by  the  advice  of  her  female  favourite,  caufcd  h>m  to  be 
difpatched.  The  manner  of  it  was,  a3  Spondanus  Hates  it,  thus: 
A  falfe  and  infidious  vncifage  xvas  fent  hun  in  (he  night,  tr.at  the 
queen  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fii,  and  that  he  muft  wait  upon 
her  immediately.  He,  after  -he  late  confidence  fhe  •  n  to  him,  did 
not  fufpecl  her  to  be  his  enemy,  and  therefore  fbrted  up,  and  opened 
his  chamber  door,  before  he  was  halt  dre!7:d  .  upon  which  the  af- 
fallins  riifhcd  in,  and  killed  him.  This  hupp;  ned  Auguft  27,  1432; 
on  which  day  he  had  fo!emni?,ed  with  great  pomp  the  nuptials  of  his 
fon.  Bayle  fays,  that  this  J-->hn  Caraccioli,  the  chief  fenefchal  of 
Naples,  was  the  moil  cor  IK  lei  able  nobleman  of  his  family,  though 
it  was  very  numerous,  and  had  produced  many  great  men. 

CARDAN  (JEROM),  an  Italian  01  a  mofl  extraordinary  genius, 
wa?  horn  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  AS  his  mother  was  not  mar- 
ried, fhe  tried  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but  without 
efrecl.  She  was  three  days  in  labour,  and  they  were  forced  at  laft 
to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  wa<  born  with  his  head  covered  with 
black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  'ojr  years  old  he  was  carried  to 
Miian  :  '.is  father  was  an  advocate  inthat  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  wen*  to  ftudy  at  the  univeffity  cf  Pavin,  where,  two  years  after,  he 
expb;  1  Euclid.  In  1524  ne  W'.-nt  to  Padua:  the  fame  year  was 
adr^:  ...d  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  a-;d  in  the  end  of  the  following  year 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  H^  married  about  the  end  of  1531-  For 
ten  years  before,  Iris  impofcrry  hindered  him  froni  having  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  which  vus  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which  he  was 
horn.  When  he  enumerates,  as  he  doth  in  more  places  than  one, 
the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years  impotence  is  al- 
ways one.  At  the  a  tie  of  thirty-three  he  became  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
matics at  Milan.  TWO  years  after  he  was  offered  the  place  of  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  refilled,  nr.t  leeing  a  likelihood 
of  having  his  falary  regularly  paid.  In  1^39  he  was  admitted  a 
rnember  of  the  college  of  phyiicians  at  Milan  :  in  1543  he  read  pub- 
lic lectures  in  medr:ine  in  that  city,  anil  at  Pavia  the  year  following  ; 
bat  cJifeominued  them  becaufe  he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his 
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falary,  am!  returned  to  Milan.  In  1547  his  fr'end  Andrew  Vefa- 
lius  procured  him  from  the  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of 
eight  hundred  crowns  and  his  table,  w'-ich  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on 
account  of  tbr  coidnefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  becaufe,  to  he  well 
received  in  t;.at  kingdom,  he  mud  have  renounced  the  Romilh 
religions  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  In  1552  he  went  into  Scot- 
land, having  been  fent  for  by  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who 
had  applied  in  vain  to  the  French  kind's  phvficians,  and  afterwards 
to  thofe  :-r  the  t^peror.  This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had 
been  fo*.  ten  years  afflidted  with  a  flioftnefs  of  breath,  which  returned 
every  eight  days  frr  the  laft  two  years.  He  be^an  to  recover  from 
the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Car-. '.an  took  his  leave 
of  him  at  the  end  of  |ix  weeks  and  three  days,  leaving  him  prefcrip- 
tions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a  complete  cure. 

Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifitino- 
feveral  countries.  He  cruifed  France  in  going  thither,  and  returned 
through  the  Lo\'v  Countries  and  Germany,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafion  he  went  to  London,  and  calcu- 
lated king  Edward's  nativity.  This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months; 
after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he  continued  there  till  October 
1552,  and  then  \vtnt  to  Pavia,  whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  in 
1562.  He  taught  in  this  iatt  city  till  1570-,  at  which  time  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  but  fome  months  after  was  fent  to  his  own 
houfe :  he  was  not  reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being 
ailigned  him  for  a  prifon  ;  but  he  recovered  it  loon  after.  He  left 
Bologna  in  1571,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  any 
public  employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a  member  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and  received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He 
died  at  Rome,  September  21,  1575. 

This  account  might  be;  furlicient  to  mew  the  reader,  that  Cardan 
was  of  a  very  fickle  temper  ;  but  he  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of 
his  fingular  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining  what  he  himfelf 
tells  us  concerning  the  good  and  bad  qualities.  This  ingenuoufnefs 
is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a  very  particular  ca(t.  He 
informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  nc  pain  naturally,  he  would  excite 
that  difagreeable  fenfation  in  himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqiuez- 
ing  his  fingers,  till  he  cried.  He  did  this,  he  add?,  to  prevent  a 
greater  evii ;  for  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch. 
violent  falhes  of  the  imagination,  and  impreflions  on  his  brain,  as 
were  more  infup'portable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfevvhere, 
that,  in  his  greateit  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with 
rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
weep,  but  very  ofien  he  could  not.  He  was  fometimes  tempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  which  he  calls  iierf'ic  love  ;  and 
imagines  that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  poffeffed  with  it, 
though  th?y  'lid  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure  than 
to  talk  oi  ihiri'S  which  always  made  the  whole  company  tinea fv. 

'  *  T  T 
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He  Ipoke  on  ail  fubjecls,  in  feaum  and  oui  of  feafon  ;  and  was  fo 
fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpenci  whoK  d^ys  in  them,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  reputation,  for  he  even  ftaki.d  his 
furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels.  He  obierves,  that  the  poverty  to 
which  lie  was  reduced,  never  compelled  him  to  do  any  thing  beneath 
his  birth  or  virtue  ;  and  that  one  of  the  methnds  he  took  to  earn  a 
fubfiftence,  was  the  making  of  almanacs.  J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms, 
that  Cardan  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,  abftained  from  food, 
that  his  prediction  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to 
live  might  not  difcredit  his  art. 

Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  ;  for  the  Lyons  edition  of 
his  works,  printed  in  1663,  contains  ten  volumes  in  folio.  His  po- 
verty was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many  treatifes,  the  cligref- 
fions  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle  the  reader,  who  often  finds  in 
them  what  he  did  not  expefi  to  meet  with :  as,  for  inftance,  in  his 
arithmetic  he  introduces  feveral  difcourfes  concerning  the  motion  of 
the  planets,  the  creation,  and  the  tower  of  Babel  ;  and  in  his  logic 
he  has  inferred  a  judgment  of  hiftoiians  and  letter-writers.  He 
owns  that  he  made  thefe  digreffions  to  iV.i  up,  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfeilers  being  for  fo  much  a  fheet ;  and  he  wrote  as  much  for 
bread  as  for  reputation. 

With  regard  to  tiie  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alledges 
the  following  among  other  reafons  for  it:  that  Cardan  imagined 
that  many  things,  being  familiar  to  him,  needed  not  to  be  expreifed; 
and,  befides,  the  heat  ot  his  imagination,  and  his  extenfive  genius, 
hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  (laying  to  explain 
the  medium  or  connection  between  the.n.  Nautilus  ad  Is,  that  the 
amazing  contradictions  in  his  writing*  are  an  evident  proof  that  he 
was  not  always  in  his  fenl'es;  that  they  can  neither  be  imputed  to 
a  defect  of  memory  nor  to  art  fke;  and  fha:  the  little  relation  there 
is  between  his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of 
madnefs  with  which  he  wasfeized. 


CAREW  (SEORGK),  an  eminent  Englifh  gentleman,  was  fon  of 
George  Carew,  fome  time  dean  ot  Chnit-church,  in  Oxford,  and 
originally  defcended  from  the  Care>ws  of  Carew  caille,  »<;  Pembroke- 
fhi-'e.  He  was  born  in  Devon  (hire  in  155",  and  became  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Broadgate's  hail  in  Oxford  in  1572;  but  taking 
more  pleafure  in  military  affairs  than  in  literary  purfuits,  he  quitted 
the  univerfny  without  taking  a  degree,  and  went  into  Ireland,  where 
he  had  a  command  given  him  .jgamft  tr»e  earl  oi  Dcfmond.  After- 
wards queen  Elizabeth  made  him  one  •  f  her  council,  and  matter  of 
the  ordnance  there;  in  which  lad  employment  he  behaved  himfelf 
very  bravely  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in  the 
voyage  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  manner 
invaded  with  a  domeffic  rebellion  and  a  Spanilh  army,  he  was  made 
prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years  ^  when,  joining  his  forces  with 
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thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he  took  feveral  caftles  arid  ftronp 
holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought  the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial. 
After  king  James  came  to  the  crown  he  was  called  home,  and  con- 
flituted  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Guernfey  and  Caftle  Cornet.  In  the 
third  year  of  that  king'--  reign  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  (for  he  was  already  kr.ighted),  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of 
Clopton  ;  having  before  married  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  William 
Clopton,  of  Clopton,  Efq.  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
fhire.  Afterwards  he  was  mad'"  mailer  of  the  ordnance  throughout 
England,  and  one  of  the  king's  moft  honourable  privy  council  j  and 
at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  immediately 
made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devorifhire.  He  died  in  the  Savoy, 
near  London,  as  it  was  was  then,  in  1629  ;  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  to  be  interred. 

It  may  truly  be  laid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faithful 
fabjje£t,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honeft  counfellor,  a 
poli'.e  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  Rewrote  a  work  en- 
titled "  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  Hiftory  of  the  late  Wars  in  Ire- 
land;" which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  London,  in  1633.  This 
hiftory  contains  three  years  tranfaclions  at  Munfter,  of  which  his 
own  manoeuvres  make  not  the  leaft  part.  It  was  referved  for  his 
own  private  fatisfa&ion  while  he  lived,  as  he  was  not  willing  to 
expoie  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  which  he  would  probably  have 
incurred  by  publiihing  a  piece  in  which  he  himfelf  was  to  make  the 
principal  figure.  Nor  was  he  determined  about  having  it  publiihed 
at  all,  but  only  preferved,  by  way  of  fupplying  materials  for  a  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  Ireland,  when  fome  writer,  equal  to  the  talk,  ihouicl 
undertake  it.  Beiides  this  work,  he  collected  feveral  chronologies, 
charters,  letters,  monument?,  and  materials,  belonging  to  Ireland,  in 
four  large  mariufcript  volumes,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  He  alfo  made  feveral  collections  for  an  hiftory  of 
Henry  the  Fifth's  reign,  which  was  afterwards  digefted  into  Speed's 
of  Great  Britain.'' 


CAREW  (THOMAS),  was  defcended  of  the  family  of  the  Ca- 
rews  in  Gloucefterlhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college, 
Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber  and  fewer  in  ordinary  to  Cha.-V*  I.  who  always 
efteemed  him  as  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  hi.s  court.  He 
was  much  refpecled  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  Ben 
Jonfon  and  Sir  William  Davenam.  He  died  about  1639,  leaving 
behind  him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque  called  "  Coelum  Britan- 
m'cum,"  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuefday  night,  Feb. 
18,  1633,  by  the  king's  majeiiy,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of 
Devon f hire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c.  and  feveral  other  young  lords, 
and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  aflifted  in  the  contrivance 
by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous  architect;  and  all  the  fongs  were 
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fet  to  mufic  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Henry  Lavves,,  gentleman  of  the 
king's  chapel,  and  one  of  the  private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 

CAREW  (RICHARD),  author  of  the  <«  Survey  of  Cornwall," 
•was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Carew,  of  Eaft  Anthony,  Efq.  by 
Elizabeth  Edgecombe,  daughter  of  Richard  Edgecombfr,  of  Edge- 
combe,  Efq.  both  in  the  fame  county,  and  was  born  in  1555.  When 
very  young,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift-church 
college,  Oxford  ;  anil  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  the  honour  of 
difputing  extempore  with  the  afterwards  famous  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  earl  of  Leiceiler,  Warwick,  and  other  nobi- 
lity. After  fpending  three  years  at  the  univerfity,  he  removed  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  refided  the  fame  length  of  time,  and 
then  travelled  into  foreign  parts.  Whilft  he  was  in  France,  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  acquifition  of  the  French  lan- 
guage; and,  by  reading  and  converting,  he  gained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  in  three  quarters  of  a  year.  Not  long  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Tre- 
rice.  In  1581  Mr.  Carew  was  made  juflice  of  the  peace,  and  in 
1586  was  appointed  high  (heriffof  the  county  of  Cornwall,  about 
which  time  he  was  likewife  queen's  deputy  for  the  militia.  la 
1589  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  Antiquaries,  a  dif- 
tinclion  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  literary  abilities  and  pur- 
fuits.  What  particularly  engaged  his  attention  was  his  native 
county,  his  "  Survey"  of  which  was  publiihed,  in  quarto,  at  London, 
in  1602.  It  hath  been  twice  reprinted,  firil  in  1723,  and  next  in 
1769.  Of  this  work  Camden  hath  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  author.  In  the  prefent  im- 
proved ftate  of  topographical  knowledge,  and  fince  Dr.  Borlafe's 
excellent  publications  relative  to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  value 
of  Carew's  Survey  muft  have  been  greatly  diminimed.  Mr. 
Gough  remarks,  that  the  hiftory  and  monuments  of  this  county  were 
faintly  touched  by  Carew;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  was  a  per- 
fon  extremely  capable  of  defcribing  them,  if  the  infancy  of  thofe 
itudies  at  that  time  had  afforded  light  and  mateiials.  Another  work 
of  our  author  was  a  tranflation  from  the  Italian,  entitled,  "  The 
Examination  of  Men's  Wits.  In  which,  bv  difcoverins  the  variety 
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of  natures,  is  mewed  for  what  profellion  each  one  is  apt,  and  how 
far  he  ihall  profit  therein."  This  was  publifhed  at  London  in 
1594,  and  afterwards  in  1604  ;  and  though  Richard  Carew's  name 
is  prefixed  to  it,  hath  been  principally  afcribcd  by  fome  perfons  to 
his  father.  According  to  Wood,  Carew  wrote  alfo  "  The  true  and 
ready  Way  to  learn  the  Latin  Tongue,"  in  anfwer  to  a  query, 
whether  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  the  Latin  by  the  rules  of 
grammar  be  the  belt  mode  of  inftrucling  youths  in  that  language. 
This  trad  is  involved  in  Mr.  Samuel  Hajtiib's  book  upon  the  fame 
fubjeft,  and  with  the  fame  title. 

It 
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It  is  certain  mat  Carew  was  a  gentleman  of  onficierable  abilities 
and  literature,  and  that  he  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  extols  him  for  his  ingenuity, 
virtue,  and  learning.  Amongft  his  neighbours,  he  was  celebrated 
as  the  moft  excellent  manager  of  bees  in  Cornwall.  He  died  Nov. 
6,  1620,  and  was  buried  with  his  anceftors  in  St.  Anthony's  church, 
where  a  fplendid  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  in  Latin,  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  In  an  epigram  written  upon  him,  he  was 
ftyled  "  another  Livy,  another  Maro,  another  Papirian."  Such  were 
the  abfurd  and  extravagant  encomiums  which  the  learned  men  of 
that  age  often  bellowed  upon  each  o»her. 

CAREW  (GEORGE),  brother  to  the  fubject  of  the  laft  article, 
and  fecorid  fon  of  Thomas  Carew,  Efq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was 
probably  born  at  his  father's  feat  at  Eaft  Anthony,  but  in  what  par- 
ticular year  we  are  not  able  to  afcertain.  He  was  educated  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxf  >rd,  after  which  he  ftudied  the  law  in  the  inns  of 
court,  and  then  travelled  to  foreign  countries  for  farther  improve- 
ment. On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  after  fome  time  was  appointed  fecretary  to  Sir  Chriftopher 
Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  This  was  by  the  fpecial 
recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf,  who  gave  him  a  pro- 
thonotarymip  in  the  chancery,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1597  Sir  George  Carew,  who  was  then  a  mafter 
in  chancery,  was  fent  ambatfador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the 
next  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  treating  with  the 
Scotch  concerning  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  after 
which  he  was  appointed  amba  (factor  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
continued  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  till  1609.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  country  he  was  regarded  by  the  French  minifters 
as  not  well  affected  to. their  nation,  and  as  giving  a  preference  to 
the  Spanifh  intereft.  What  reafons  they  had  for  this  opinion,  it  is 
not  at  prefent  eafy  to  difcover.  Perhaps  their  difguli  to  him  might 
arife  from  his  not  being  very  tractable  in  fome  points  of  his  nego- 
ciation,  and  particularly  in  the  demand  of  the  debts  due  to  the  king 
his  mafter.  Whatever  might  be  his  political  principles,  it  is  certain 
that  he  fought  the  converfation  of  men  of  letters,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Thuanus,  to  whom  he  communicated  an  account  of 
the  tranfa&ions  in  Poland,  whilft  he  was  employed  there,  which 
was  of  great  fervice  to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  I2ift 
book  of  his  hiftory. 

After  Sir  George  Carew's  return  from  France,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  important  poft  of  mafter  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  ho- 
nourable ftation  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  ;  for  it  appears  irom  a 
letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Carnden,  in  the  fpring  of  1613,  that 
lie  was  then  lately  deceafed.  In  this  letter  Thuanus  laments  his 
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death  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himfelf ;  for  he  considered  Sir 
George's  friendfhip  not  only  as  a  perfonal  honour,  but  as  very  ufe- 
iul  in  his  work,  and  efpecially  in  removing  the  calumnies  and  mif- 
reprefentations  which  might  be  raifed  of  him  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  George  Carew  married  Thomafine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Godolphin,  great  grandfath  .r  of  the  lord  treafnrer  Godol- 
phin,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  and  rhree  daughters.  Francis,  the 
elder  fon,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
J.  and  attended  the  earl  of  Denbigh  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Rockelle,  where  he  acquired  •  tea-  reputation  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  j  but,  being  feized  v; :  h  a  fil  of  ficknefs  in  his  voyage  home- 
ward, he  died  in  the  Iflc  of  W'ght,  June  4,  1628,  aged  27.  Rich- 
ard, the  younger  ion,  attained  ..-i  iy  his  lyth  year  ;  and  of  the  three 
daughters,  two  died  Tingle.  Anne,  the  eldeft,  was  married  to  a  gen-!- 
tleiTtan  of  the  name  of  Raw.lins. 

When  Sir  George  Carcw  returned,  in  1609,  from  his  French 
embafiy,  he  drew  up,  and  addrdfed  to  James  I.  "  A  Relation  of  the 
State  of  France,  with  the  Characters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  princi- 
pal perfons  of  that  Court."  The  characters  are  drawn  from  per- 
ional  knowledge  and  clofe  obfervation,  and  might  be  of  fervice  to  a 
general  hiftorian  of  that  period.  The  compofition  is  perfpicuous 
and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  Sir  George 
Carew's  taftehad  been  formed  in  a  better  aera,  that  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  valuable  tracl:  we  are  fpeaking  of  Jay  for  a  long  time 
in  MS.  till  happily  falling  into  the  ha1  ids  of  the  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr.  Birch,  who  publifhed  it 
in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  **  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Negociations 
between  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Bruffels,  from  1592  to 
1617."  That  intelligent  and  induftrious  writer  juftly  obferves,  that 
it  is  a  model,  upon  which  ambaffadors  may  form  and  digeft  their 
notions  and  reprefentations  ;  and  the  late  celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray, 
hath  fpoken  of  it  as  an  excellent  performance. 


CAREY  (HARRY\  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  both  poetry  and  mu- 
flc,  but  perhaps  morefo  by  a  certain  facetioufnefs,  which  made  him 
Agreeable  to  every  body.  He  publifhed,  in  1720,  a  little  collection 
ot  poems  ;  and,  in  1732,  tix  Cantatas,  written  and  compofed  by 
himfelf.  liealfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for  modern  comedies,  par- 
ticularly thofe  in  the  "  Provoked  Huiband  :"  he  wrote  a  farce,  called 
tl  The  Contrivances,'*  in  which  were  feveral  little  fongs  to  very 
pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition  :  he  alfo  made  two  or  three  little 
dramas  for  Goodman's-fields  theatre,  which  were  very  favourably 
received.  In  1729,  hepnbMhed,  by  fubfcriptiori,  his  poems  much 
enlarged:  with  the  addition  of  one,  entitled '"  Namby  Pamby,"  in 
which  Arnbrofe  Philips  is  ridiculed.  Carey's  talent,  fays  his  hifto- 
rion,  lay  in  humour  and  unmalevolent  fatire :  to  ridicule  the  rant 

and 
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and  bombaft  of  modern  tragedies,  he  wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave 
the  ftrange  title  of*'  Chrononhotonthologos,"  a6ted  in  1734.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  farce,  called  "  The  Honeft  Yorkfhireman." 

Carey  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  and  had  an  unfurmountable 
averfion  to  the  Italian  opera  am  the  fingers  in  it :  he  wrote  a  bur- 
lefque  opera  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  "  D/agon  of  Wantley,"  and  after- 
wa;ds  a  fequel  to  it,  entitled,  "  The  Dragonefs ;"  both  which  were 
efteemed  a  true  burlefque  upon  the  Italian  opera.  His  qualities  be. 
ing  of  the  entertaining  kind,  he  was  led  into  more  expences  than  his 
fieances  could  bear,  and  thus  was  frequently  in  diftrefs.  His  friends 
however  were  always  ready  to  affift  him  by  their  little  fubfcriptions 
to  his  works  :  and,  encouraged  by  thefe,  he  republifhed,  in  1740, 
all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed,  in  a  collection,  entitled,  '«  The 
Mufical  Century,  in  100  Englifh  Ballads,  &c."  and,  in  1743,  his 
dramatic  works,  in  a  fmall  volume,  4to. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good-humour,  he  feems  to  have  been  at 
times  deeply  afTeded  with  the  malevolence  of  fome  of  his  own  pro- 
feffion,  who,  forreafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were  his  enemies: 
and  this,  with  the  prefTure  of  his  circumftances,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
occafioned  his  untimely  end  ;  for,  about  1744,  in  a  fit  of  defperation 
he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  and,  at  his  houfe  in  Warner- ftreet, 
Cold-bath  Fields,  put  a  period  to  a  life,  which,  fays  his  hiftorian, 
had  been  led  without  reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  fomewhat 
fingular  in  fuch  a  character,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and  poems  on  wine, 
love,  and  fuch  kind  of  ii.'bje&s,  he  feems  to  have  manifefledan  in- 
violable regard  for  decency  and  good  manners. 

His  fon,  George  Savile  Carey,  (who  was  bred  to  the  profefiion  of 
a  printer,  and  was  one  feafon  at  leart  on  the  ftage  at  Covent-Garden) 
is  author  of  a  4<  Lecture  on  Mimicry,"  which  he  delivered  with 
fome  fuccefs,  and  of  feveral  light  dramatic  performances. 

CARLETON  (SiR  DUDLEY),  fon  of  Anthony  Carleton,  efq. 
of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  born  there,  1573,  anc^ 
was  bred  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  He  travelled  to  com- 
plete his  education  ;  and,  after  his  return,  attended  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of  a  fecretary  j  where 
he  was  very  active,  when  king  James  refigned  the  cautionary  towns 
to  the  States.  Here  he  added  fo  great  experience  to  his  learning, 
that  the  king  employed  him  afterwards,  for  twenty  years  together, 
as  ambaffador  in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.  He 
was  fent  ambalTador  extraordinary,  at  two  feveral  times,  to  Lewis 
XIII  ;  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  likewife,  to  the  United  Provinces. 
In  the  fecond  of  Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in 
Surrey;  and  the  next  year  fent  into  Holland  with  the  garter,  and  the 
enfigns  of  that  order  to  Henry  prince  of  Orange.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  created  vifcount  Dorchefter,  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  majefly's  principal  fecretaries  of  ilate.  In  this 
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office  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1631.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Weftmi niter,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  ; 
where,  foon  after,  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble  was  ere£l- 
ed  to  his  memory. 

He  was  an  exact  ftatefman,  underftood  the  intrigues  of  ftate  well ; 
yet  juft  in  his  dealings,  and  beloved  by  moft  men,  who  much  miffed 
him  after  his  death.  He  was  a  perfon  that  underftood  feveral  lan- 
guages well  ;  as  alfo  the  laws,  conditions,  and  manners  of  moll  ftates 
in  Europe.  He  lived  in  times  when  men  imagined  to  themfelves 
fome  unknown  blifs  from  untried  governments  ;  when  public  cla- 
mours were  loud,  and  diffentions  high  :  and,  by  way  of  mitigating 
all  fuch  reftleflhefs  of  fpirit,  he  u fed  frequently  to  fay,  that  "  there 
will  be  miftakes  in  divinity,  while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  govern- 
ment, while  men  govern." 

His  writings  are  as  follow:  I.  Balance,  pour  pefer  en  tout  equite 
&  droiture  la  harangue  faite  n'aguecesen  PAlTemblee  des  illuftres  &: 
puiifans  Seigneures  les  Eftats  generaux  des  Provinces  Unies,  &c. 
printed  1618,  410.  2.  Harangue  faite  au  counfeil  de  MefT,  les  Eftats 
generaux,  touchant  le  difcord  &  les  troubles  de  1'Eglife  &  la  police, 
caufes  par  la  doctrine  d'Arminiiis,  1617,  printed  with  the  former. 
3.  Various  Letters  in  the  Cabala,  folio,  1663.  4.  Various  letters  to 
George  Duke  of  Bucks,  in  Cabala,  or  Myfleries  of  State,  1654,410. 
5.  Several  French  and  Latin  Letters  to  the  learned  Ger.  Voffius, 
printed  in  Ger.VofTii  et  Clarorum  Virorum  ad  eum  Epiftolae.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  fol.  publifhed  by  P.  Colomefius.  6,  Several  Speeches  in 
Parliament,  ann.  1626  ;  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  vol. 
of  Rufhworth's  Collection.  Befides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.  Memoirs 
forDifpatches  of  political  Affairs  relating  to  Holland  and  England, 
ann.  1618  ;  with  feveral  Propofitions  made  to  the  States.  Particu- 
lar Obfervations  of  the  Military  Affairs  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  1621,  1622.  Letters  relating  to  State  Affairs, 
written  to  the  king  and  Vifcount  Rochefter,  from  Venice,  ann.  1613. 
Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  knight,  during  his  Em- 
baffy  in  Holland,  from  Jan.  1615-6,  to  Dec.  1620;  with  a  judi- 
cious hiftorical  Preface,  (printed  at  the  expence  of  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  for  private  ufe,  in  1757,  and  again  in  1775)  4to. — 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  printed  in  Howard's  CoK 
ledlion. 


CARLETON  (GEORGE),  a  learned  Englifh  bifliop,  was  born  at 
Norham  in  Northumberland.  He  was  chiefly  maintained  during 
his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford,  by  the 
very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin,  ftyledthe  Northern  Apoftle.  In  Feb. 
1579-80,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  fame  year  was  elected 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college ;  in  which  fociety  he  remained 
about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator  and  poet.  He  became 
M,  A.  and  B,  and  D.  D,  and  in  1617  was  ele&etf  bjfhop  of  Llan- 
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daff.  The  enfuingyear  he  was  fent  by  James  I.  with  three  other 
Englifb  divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  fynod  of  Dorr,  where 
he  flood  up  in  favour  of  cpifcopacy.  At  his  return,  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  feeof  Chichefter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May  1628,  aged 
69.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  in  the  point  of 
predeftir.ation  a  rigid  Calvinift. 

He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  Characteres.  2.  Tithes  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  Clergy  by  a  divine  Right.  3.  JurifdicTion 
Regai,  Epifcopal,  Papal  :  wherein  is  declared  how  the  Pope  had  in- 
truded upon  the  jurifdi&ion  o!  temporal  prir.ces,  and  of  the  church, 
&c.  4.  Confenfus  Ecclefise  CathoHcas  contra  Tridentinos,  de 
Scripturis,  eccleila,  fide,  et  gratia,  &c.  5.  A  thankful  Remembrance 
of  God's  Mercy,  in  an  hiftorical  Collection  of  the  great  and  merci- 
ful Deliverances  of  the  Church  and  State  of  England,  fince  the  Gof- 
pel  began  here  to  flourifh,  irom  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
6.  Short  Directions  to  know  the  true  Church.  7.  Oration  made  at 
the  Hague,  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Aflembiy  of  the 
States  General.  8.  Aftrologknania :  or,  the  Madnefs  of  Aflrolo- 
gers  :  or,  an  examination  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Heydon's  Book,  en- 
titled, A  Defence  of  judiciary  Aftrology.  9.  Examination  of  thofe 
Things,  wherein  the  Author  of  the  late  Appeal  (Richard Montague, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Chichefter)  holdeth  the  Dodrine  of  lagians 
and  Arminians  to  be  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
10.  A  joint  Atteftation  avowing  that  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  impeached  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  11.  Vita  Ber- 
nardi  Gilpini,  viri  fanctifiimi,  famaque  apud  Anglos  aquilonares 
celeberrimi.  It  was  alfo  published  in  Engliih,  under  this  title, 
The  Lile  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  moft  holy  and  renowned  among 
the  Northern  Engliih.  1 2.  Teftimony  concerning  the  Prefbyterian 
Difcipline  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Epifcopal  Government  in 
England.  13.  Latin  Letter  to  Mr.  Garriden,  containing  fome  Notes 
and  Obfervations  on  his  Britannia.  14.  Several  Sermons.  He  had 
alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch  annotations,  and  in  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  but  not  com- 
pleted and  publiihed  till  1637. 


CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was  a  native  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  academy,  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  ;  for,  excepting  fome  mitiga- 
tions, which  ferved  onty  fora  blind,  he  was  as  ftrenuous  a  defender 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  as  Arcefllaus,  the  founder 
of  the  fecond.  He  was  fo  intent  on  (Uidy,  that  he  negle6led  to  cut 
his  nails,  and  let  his  hair  grow.  He  was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his 
ftudies,  that  he  not  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot  e^n. 
to  eat  at  his  own  table  ;  his  maid  fervant  Meiiila,  who  \vas  alfo  his_ 
concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand.  Valerius 
Maximum  tells  us,  his  concubine's  care  was  divided  between  the  tear 
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of  interrupting  his  mediation,  and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve  : 
•whence  we  may  infer,  tha»  this  phildfopher  was  one  who  could  ill 
bear  to  be  difturbed  111  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafionof 
it  wac  to  give  him  ntcefTary  fuftcnance.  He  wa^  an  antagonift  o£ 
the  Stoics,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
pHl-  fophers  of  their  feel:,  for  his  adverfary  ;  and  was  fo  folicitous  to 
get  the  v  ictory,  that  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  combat,  he  took 
a  dofe  o!  helebore,  to  clear  his  brain,  and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his 
im-gination.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by 
a  R»man  fenate. 

The  Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,   fent  ambailadors  to 
Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  100  talents.     Carneades  the 
Academic,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  were 
charged  with   this  embafTy.     Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the 
fenyte,  they  harangued  to  great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.   Carneades'  eloquence  wasditlinguifhed  from  that  of  the  others, 
by  it's  ftrength  and  rapidity.     Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the 
fenate,  that  thefe  ambaiTadors  (hould  be  immediately  fent  back,   be- 
caufe  i^  was  very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the  arguments 
of  Carneades.     The  Athenian  ambaiTadors  (faid  many  of  the  fena- 
tors,  were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply  with   their  demands, 
than  to  foiicit  them  by  perfuafion  :    meaning,  that  it  was  impollible 
to  refill  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Carneades  addrelTed 
himfeli  to  them,     According  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at  Rome  were 
fo  charmed  by  the  fine  ovations  of  this  philofopher,  that  they  for- 
fook  their  diverfions  and  other  exercifes,  and  were  carried  with  a 
kind  of  madnefs  to  philof'»phy  ;  the  humour  of  philofophifmg  fpread- 
ing  like  enthufia'm.     This  grieved  Cato,  who  was   afraid  that  ior 
the   future  the  Roman  youth  would   prefer  books  to   arms.     He 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fenate,  for  having  fuffered  the  ambaiTadors 
to  continue  fo  long  among  them  without  an  anfwer,  who  were  able 
toperfuade  them  to  any  thing.     Cato  was  particularly  afraid  of  the 
fubtlety  of  wit  and  flrength    of  argument  with   which   Carneades 
maintained  either  fide  of  a  queftion.    Carneades  harangued  in  favour 
of  juftice  one  day,  and  the  next   day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  heani  him  ;  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  thegreatefi 
orators  of  Rome.     This  was  his  element:   he  delighted  in  demo- 
liming  his  own  work;  becaufe  all  ferved  in  the  end  to  confirm  his 
grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refemblances  of 
truth  in    the  mir.d  of  man;  fo  that  two   things   directly  oppofite, 
either  may  be  chofen  indifferently.     Quintilian  very  judiciouily  re- 
marks, that  though  Carneades  argued  in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  lie 
a£led  himfelf  according  to  the  ftri6l  rules  of  juftice.    The  following 
maxim  of  Carneades  is  truly  admirable.    l<  If  a  man  privately  knew 
that  his  enemy,   or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there 
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lurked  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though  it  were 
in  the  power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him  for  being; 
filent." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to  his  di£- 
ciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philofopher  found 
Mentor  in  bed  with  his  concubine  Melifla.  He  did  not  then  dif- 
pute  on  probability  and  incomprehenfibility  :  he  was  altogether  like 
another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing  as  certain,  and  comprehend- 
ed perfectly  well,  what  his  eyes  told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
.concubine  and  difciple  ;  and  broke  with  Mentor,  whofe  crime  was 
rnoft  infamous.  He  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Carneades,  and  had 
free  accefs  to  his  houfe,  as  if  he  had  been  his  fun.  Carneades,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  lived  to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old  :  others 
make  him  to  be  ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  hundred  and  fixry-fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has  preferved  the 
following  apophthegm  of  Carneades.  Princes  learn  nothing  well  but 
licfing  :  for  their  matters  flatter  them,  and  thofe  who  wreftle  with 
them  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  thrown:  but  a  horfe  confiders  not  whe- 
ither  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a  poor  man  or  a  rich,  be  on  his  back; 
and  if  his  rider  cannot  rule  him,  he  throws  him. 


CARO  (HANNIBAL),  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and  orator, 
was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  1507  ;  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to  fome  bifhops.  Soon  diftin- 
guiming  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  fame  office,  firft  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  after- 
wards under  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe.  Then  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  began  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his 
works.  He  tranflated  Virgil's  "  /Eneid"  into  his  own  language, 
very  delicately  and  very  faithfully  ;  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of 
ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expreflion,  that  the  beft  judges  did  not  fup- 
pofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  leaft  ihort  of  his  original.  He  tranflated 
?.lfo  Ariftotle's  "  Rhetoric,"  which  was  publifhedat  Venice  in  1570, 
and  "  Two  Orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,"  with  a  "  Difcourfe 
of  Cyprian. "  He  wrote  a  comedy,  which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well 
of  ;  and  a  mifcellany  of  his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1584.  His  fonnets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a 
poem,  which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  houfe  of  France. 

Caftelvetro  wrote  a  critique  upon  this,  and  took  an  cccafion  to 
decry  Caro's  abilities  and  tafte  ;  but  feverai  academies  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Banchi  at  Rome,  flood  up  in  his  defence,  and  main- 
tained the  credit  both  of  the  author  and  his  poem,  againft  the  ill- 
natured  cavils  of  Caftelvetro.  Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566,  and  was 
b.uried  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb 
is  ftili  to  be  fe.en, 
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CAROLAN,  a  celebrated  Irifh  bard,  was  born  in  the  year  1670, 
in  the  village  of  Nobber,  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath,  on  the  lands 
of  Caroian's-town,  which  were  wrefted  from  his  ancedors  by  the 
family  of  the  Nugents,  on  their  arrival  in  this  kingdom  with  Henry 
the  Second.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer.  :he  humble  proprietor 
of  a  few  acres,  which  yielded  him  a  fcanty  fubfiftence. 

The  cabin,  in  which  our  bard  was  born,  is  (till  pointed  out  to  the 
inquifitive  traveller.  As  it  is  in  a  ruinous  flate,  it  mult  foon  l~:- 
come  a  prey  to  all-devouring  Time  :  but  the  fpot  on  which,  it  itood 
will,  we  predicl,  be  vifited  at  a  future  day  with  as  much  true  devo- 
tion, by  the  loVefs  of  natural  nnnfic,  as  StratfWd -upon- Avon  and 
Binfiekl  are,  by  the  admirers  of  Shakfpeare  and  of  Pope. 

He  mnft  have  been  deprived  of  fight  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life;  f  >r  he  remembered  no  impreffion  of  colours.  Thus  was 
"  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  fhut  out,"  before  he  had  taken 
even  a  curfory  view  of  the  creation.  From  this  misfortune  he  felt 
no  uneafmefs  :  "  My  eyes,"  he  ufed  merrily  to  fay,  "  are  tranfplanted 
into  my  ears.''3 

His  mufical  genius  was  foon  difcovered,  and  his  friends  deter- 
mined to  culrivare  it.  About  the  age  of  twelve,  a  proper  m  after  was 
engaged  to  inilrucl  him  in  the  practice  of  the  harp  ;  but  though 
fond  of  that  inftrument,  he  never  (truck  it  with  a  nudcr-hand. 
Genius  and  diligence  are  feldom  united,  and  it  is  practice  alone  can 
perfect  us  in  any  art.  Yet  his  harp  was  rarely  uriftrung  :  but  in 
general  he  only  nfed  it  to  a  Mi  ft  him  in  compofition  ;  his  fingers  wan- 
.dered  among  the  firings  in  qucft  of  the  fvveets  of  melody. 

Love  does  not,  as  Archer  teaches  Cherry  to  believe,  always  enter 
at  the  eyes  ;  for  Caro'an  became  enamoured  of  Mifs  Bridget  Cruife 
(of  Cruife  town  in  the  county  of  Longford)  feveral  years  after  he 
had  loft  his  fight.  His  harp  now,  like  the  lute  of  Anacreon,  would 
only  found  of  love.  Though  this  lady  did  not  give  him  her  hand, 
it  is  imagined  me  did  not  deny  him  her  heart.  But  like  Apollo, 
when  he  caught  at  the  nymph,  "  he  filled  his  arms  with  bays." 
The  fong  which  bears  his  name  is  his  chief  d'aeuvre:  it  came  warm 
from  his  heart,  while  his  genius  was  in  full  vigour.  "  i  have  often 
liftened  toCarolan,"  fays  MY.  0'Cpnor,  "  fmging  his  ode  to  Mifs 
Cruife.  I  thought  the  ftanzas  wildly  enthufiaftic,  but  neglected  to 
prtferve  them." 

A  very  extraordinary  inftanceof  the  effec~l  of  Carolan's  paflion  for 
this  lady,  is  related  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  He  went  once  on  a  pilgri- 
mage to  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  a  cave  in  an  ifland  of  Lough-Dearg» 
(in  the  county  of  Donegal)  of  which  more  wonders  are  told,  than 
rven  of  the  cave  of  Triptionius.  On  his  return  to  more,  he  found 
feveral  pilgrims  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  boat  which  had  conveyed 
him  to  the  object  of  his  devotion.  In  affifltng  fome  of  thofe  devout 
travellers  to  get  on  board,  he  chanced  to  take  a  lady's  hand,  and  in- 
IhMly  exclaimed,  Dar  lamba  mo  chardais  criott  (i.  e.  by  the  hand  of 
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nly  goffip),  this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget  Cruife!  His  fenfe  of  feeling 
did  not  deceive  him  ;  it  was  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  once  adored. 
"  I  had  the  relation  from  his  own  mouth/'  fays  Mr.  O'Conor, 
11  and  in  terms  which  gave  me  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  the  emotions 
he  felt  on  meeting  the  object  of  his  early  affections."  Carolan,  at 
the  time  of  this  event,  was 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  noflra  via. — Half  way  in  the  road  of  life. 

Our  bard  folaced  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  Mifs  Cruife,  in  the  arms 
of  Mary  Mac  Guire,  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh.  Mifs  Mac  Guire  proved  a  proud  and  an  extravagant 
dame :  but  ihe  was  the  wife  of  his  choice ;  he  loved  her  tenderly, 
and  lived  harmonioufly  with  her. 

It  is  probable,  that  on  his  marriage  with  Mifs  Mac  Guire,  he 
fixed  his  refidence  on  a  fmall  farm  near  Mofliill  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim.  Here  he  built  a  neat  little  houfe,  in  which  he  gave  his 
friends, 

"  If  not  a  fumptuous  welcome,  yet  a  kind.'1 


Hofpitality  confumed  the  produce  of  his  little  farm  :  he  ate,  drank, 
and  was  merry,  and  improvidently  left  to-morrow  to  provide  lor  it- 
felf.  This  fometimes  occafioned  embarralfments  in  his  domeftic 
affairs;  but  he  had  no  friend  to  remind  him,  "  that  nothing  will 
fupply  the  want  of  prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity, 
long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  ufelefs,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible." 

At  what  period  of  his  life,  Carolan  commenced  an  itinerant  mu- 
fician,  is  not  known.  Nor  is  it  confidently  told  whether  he  did  it 
through  neceffity,  or  whether  his  fondnefs  tor  mufic  induced  him  to 
betake  himfelf  to  that  profeflion.  Dr.  Campbell  indeed  feems  to 
attribute  his  choice  of  it  to  an  early  difappointment  in  love.  But 
we  will  leave  thefe  points  unfettled,  and  follow  our  bard  in  his  pe- 
regrinations. We  find  him  mounted  on  a  good  horfe,  and  attended 
by  an  harper  in  the  character  of  a  domeftic,  fetting  forth  on  his 
journey,  and  directing  his  courfe  towards  Connaught.  Wherever 
he  goes,  the  gates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  thrown  open  to 
him:  Like  the  Demodocus  of  Homer,  he  is  received  with  refpect, 
and  a  diltinguifhed  place  affigned  him  at  the  table.  Near  him  is  feat- 
ed  his  harper,  ready  to  accompany  his  voice,  and  fupply  his  want  of 
{kill  in  practical  mufic.  "  Carolan,"  fays  Mr.  Ritfon,  "feems 
from  the  defcription  we  have  of  him,  to  be  a  genuine  reprefentative 
of  the  ancient  bard. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  thofe  excurfions,  Mr.  O'Conor  afked 
him,  had  he  vifitcd  colonel  Archdall.  "  No,"  repMed  the  bard  em- 
phatically, "  but  I  vifited  a  prince  1"  Thus  intimating  the  hofpita- 
ble  reception  this  gentleman  had  given  him. 
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It  is  ibmewhat  remarkable,  that  Carolan,  in  his  gayeft  mood,  and 
even  when  his  genius  was  moft  elevated  by  '  the  flowing  bowl,' 
never  could  coinpofe  a  planxty  for  a  Mii^  Brett  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  whole  father's  hqufe  lie  frequented,  and  'where  he  always 
met  with  a  reception  due  to  his  exquifite  tafte  and  mental  endow- 
ments. One  day,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  t--  compofe  fome- 
thincr  in  a  fprightly  (train  for  this  lady,  he  threw  afide  his  harp,  with 
a  mixture  Of  rage  anj  grief;  and  addreffing  hunk-lf  in  Irifh  (of 
which  he  was  a  pleafing  and  eloquent  fpeaker)  to  her  mother  : 
"  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  often,  from  my  great  refpecl:  to  your 
family,  attempted  a  planxty,  in  order  to  celebrate  your  daughter's 
perfections,  but  to  nopuipofe.  Some  evil  genius  hovers  over  me  ^ 
there  is  not  a  ftrii  g  in  my  harp,  that  does  not  vibrate  a  melancholy 
found,  when  I  fet  about  this  fafk.  I  fear  (he  is  not  doomed  to  re- 
main long  amongft  us  ;  nay,  laid  he,  emphatically,  "  fhe  will  not 
furvive  twelve  months."  The  event  verified  the  prediction,  as  fe- 
veral  of  the  family  can  atteft.  By  relating  this  circum fiance,  it  is 
not  our  wi&  to  insinuate  that  Carolan  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  but  fcepticifm  muft  be  at  a  Hand,  when  we  confider  that 
many  individuals,  who  could  look  no  farther  into  the  womb  ©f  time 
than  the  ordinary  mafs  of  mankind,  have,  at  certain  periods  of  their 
life,  foretold  events  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner. 

From  an  error  in  his  education,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  wa§ 
reared  deferves  rhat  name,  Carolan,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
contracted  a  fondnefs  for  fpiri'unus  liquors,  which  he  retained  even 
to  the  Iaft  flage  of  it.  But  ino  -linate  gratifications  carry  their  pu- 
nimment  along  with  them  ;  n'T  \vac  Caiolan  exempt  from  this  ge- 
neral irnpofltion.  His  phyficians  afllired  him,  that  unlefs  he  cor- 
rected this  vicious  habit,  a  fcurvy,  which  was  the  confequence  of  his 
intemperance,  would  foon  put  an  end  to  his  moital  career.  He 
obeyed  with  reluclanre,  and  feiioufly  refolved  upon  never  tafling 
that  forbidden,  though  (to  hiiii)  delicious  cup.  The  town  of  Boyle, 
in  the  county  of  Rofcotpmon,  was  at  that  time  his  principal  place 
of  reildence.  There,  while  under  fo  fevere  a  regimen,  he  walked ? 
or  rather  wandered  about  like  a  Reveur ;— his  ufuaj  gaiety  f^rfook 
him  ; — no  fallies  of  a  lively  imagination  efcapedhim  ; — every  mo- 
ment was  marked  with  a  dtjeclion  of  fpirits,  approaching  to  the 
cleepeR  melancholy  ; — and  his  harp,  his  favourite  harp,  lay  in  fome 
obfcure corner  of  his  habitation,  neglected  and  unflrung.  Faffing 
one  day  by  a  grocer's  (hop  in  the  town,  our  Irifh  Orpheu  atter  a 
fix  weeks  quarantine,  \vas  tempted  to  ftep  in  ;  undetermined  whe- 
ther he  mould  abide  by  his  late  refolution,  or  whether  he  (hould 
yield  to  the  impulfe  which  he  felt  at  the  moment.  '<  Well,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  he  to  the  young  man  who  flood  behind  the  counter, 
"  you  fee  lama  man  of  conftancy  ; — for  fix  long  weeks  I  have  re- 
frained from  whifkey  ;  was  there  ever  fo  great  an  inftance  of  felf- 
denial  ?  but  a  thought  ftrikes  me,  a-nd  furely  you  will  not  be  cruel 
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enough  to  re'uie  one  gratification  which  I  earneftly  folidt.  Bring 
hither  a  meafure  of"  my  favourite  liquor,  which  I  lhail  fmell  to,  but 
indeed  fh.dl  not  tafle."  The  iaJ  indulged  him  on  that  condition  ; 
and  no  fooner  did  the  fumes  afcend  to  his  brain,  than  every  latent 
fpark  within  fiim  was  rekindled.  His  countenance  glowed  with  an 
unufual  brightnefs  ;  and  the  foliloquy  which  he  repeated  over  the 
Cup,  was  the  effufion  of  an  heart  newly  animated,  and  the  ramblings 
of  a  genius  which  a  Sterne  would  have  pUrfued  with  raptures  of  de- 
light. At  length,  to  the  great  peril  of  his  health,  and  contrary  tj 
the  advice  of  his  medical  friends,  he  once  more  quaffed  the  forbidden 
draught;  and  renewed  the  brimmer,  until  his  fpirits  were  fufficiently 
exhilarated,  and  until  his  mind  had  fully  re  fumed  it's  former  tone. 
He  immediately  let  about  compofing  that  much-admired  fong 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Carolan's  (and  fometimes  Stafford  s) 
Receipt.  For  fprightlinefs  of  fentiment,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, it  (lands  unrivalled  in  the  lift  of  our  belt  modern  drinking-  fongs, 
as  our  niceft  critics  will  readily  allow.  He  commenced  the  words, 
and  began  to  modulate  the  air,  in  the  evening  at  Boyle,  and  before 
the  following  morning  he  ftmg  and  played  this  noble  offspring  of 
his  imagination  in  Mr.  Stafford's  parlour  at  Elfin. 

Garolan's  inordinate  fondnefs  for  Irifh  wine  (as  Peter  the  Great 
tifed  to  call  whilkey)  will  not  admit  of  an  excnfe  :  it  was  a  vice  of 
habit,  and  mignr  therefore  have  bten  corrected.  But  let  us  fay 
fomething  in  extenuation.  He  feldom  drank  t>  excefc :  befjdes,  he 
feemed  to  think,  nay,  was  convinced  from  experience,  that  the 
fpirit  of  whifkey  was  grateful  to  his  Mufe,  and  for  that  reafon  ge- 
nerally offered  it  when  he  intended  to  invoke  her.  "  They  tell  me,'* 
fays  Dr.  Campbell,  "  that  in  his  (Caroian'sj  latter  days,  he  never 
compofed  without  the  infpiiation  of  xvhifkey,  of  which,  at  that  cri- 
tical hour,  he  always  took  care  to  have  a  bottle  befide  him.*1  Nor 
was  Carolan  the  only  bard  who  drew  infpiration  from  the  bottle  : 
there  have  been  feveral  planets  in  the  poetical  hemifphere  th?.t  lel- 
dom  fhone,  but  when  illumed  by  the  rays  of  rofy  \vrne.  Cunning- 
ham wrote  his  beft  paftorals  after  he  had  made  a  moderate  facrifice 
to  Bacchus,  ft  is  laid,  tha*-  the  amiable  A-idif -n's  wit  fparkled 
mod,  when  his  pulfe  beat  quick.  And  the  goblet  always  4<  flows 
with  wines  unmixt"  for  Demodocus,  (in  whole  perfon  Homer  re- 
prefents  himfelfj  before  he  tunes  his  "  vocal  lay/5 

"  When  Homer  fings  the  joys  of  wine,  'tis  plain, 
Great  Homer  was  not  of  a  fober  ftrain  ; 
And  Father  Ennius,  till  with  drinking  fir'd, 
Was  never  to  the  martial  fong  infpir'd." 

To  deny  Carolan  the  "  fparkling  bowl,"  was  a  certain  metho-l 
of  roufing  his  fatire.  Rending  for  fome  time  in  the  houfeof  a  par- 
limonious  lady,  he  happened  one  day,  as  he  fat  playing  on  his  harp, 
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to  hear  the  butler  unlocking  the  cellar-door.  Inftamly  he  arofe, 
and,  following  the  man,  requefted  a  cup  of  beer.  But  the  fellow 
thruft  him  rudely  out  of  the  cellar,  declaring  he  would  give  him 
nothing,  unlefs  by  orders  from  his  miftrefs.  In  a  rage  the  infulted 
bard  compofed  the  following  bitter  epigram: 

What  pity  hell's  gates  are  not  kept  by  O'Flinn  ! 
So  furly  a  dog  would  let  nobody  in. 

CARPENTER  (RICHARD),  a  divine  and  poet  of  the  laft  age, 
had  his  education  at  Eton  college,  near  Windfor,  and  from  thence 
was  elected  fcholar  of  King's  college,  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1622;  where  continuing  about  three  years,  he  afterwards  went  out 
of  England,  and  ftudied  in  Flanders,  Artois,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  and  at  length  received  holy  orders  at  Rome,  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope's  fubftitute.  Soon  after,  having  taken  upon  him  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  he  was  fent  into  England  to  make  profelytes ;  in 
which  employment  having  continued  fomewhat  above  a  year,  he 
returned  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and,  through  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury's  intereft,  obtained  the  fmall  vicarage  of  Poling,  by  the 
fea  fide,  near  Arundel  caftle  in  Sulfex.  Here  he  was  expofed  to  the 
infults  and  abufes  of  the  Romiih  party,  particularly  one  Francis  a 
S.  Clara,  living  in  that  neighbourhood  under  the  name  of  Hunt, 
who  would  be  very  free  with  him,  and  expofe  him  to  (corn  before 
his  parishioners.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  he  quitted  his  living, 
and  retired  to  Paris,  where,  reconciling  himfelf  to  the  Romiih 
church,  he  made  it  his  bufincfs  to  rail  againit  the  Proteftants.  Af- 
terwards returning  to  England,  he  fettled  at  Aylefbury  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  where  he  had  tome  relations  ;  and,  being  once  more  a  Pro- 
teftant, he  would  often  preach  there  in  a  very  fantaftical  manner, 
to  the  ^reat  mirth  of  his  auditors.  He  was  living  there  in  1670  ; 
but  before  his  death  he  returned  a  third  time  to  Popery,  caufing  his 
pretended  wife  to  embrace  that  perfuafion  ;  and  in  that  faith  he  died. 
He  publifhed  fome  fermons  and  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Pragma- 
tical Jefuit."  He  was  generally  efteemed  a  man  of  the  mod  fan- 
tafticai  chara6ter,  one  that  changed  his  opinions  as  often  as  his 
deaths,  and,  ior  his  juggles  and  tricks  in  religion,  a  theological 
mountebank. 

There  was  another  RICHARD  CARPENTER,  a  divine,  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  above,  and  prior  in  order  of  time.  He 
was  a  Cornifh  man,  and  became  a  batler  in  Exeter  college,  in  Ox- 
ford, in  1592,  and  four  years  after  fellow  of  that  houfe,  being  then 
bachelor  of  arts.  By  the  advice  and  direclion  of  the  reclor,  Dr. 
Holland,  he  applied  himfelf  to  theological  iiudies,  and  in  a  few  years 
proved  a  learned  divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  In  1611  he 
was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  fentences,  and  about  that  time 
was  made  r«clor  of  SberwilT,  and  of  Loxh-ore  adjoining,  in  Devon- 
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fhire;  and  afterwards  obtained  the  benefice  of  Hani,  near  Sherwii?. 
He  died  the  i8th  of  December,  1627,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Loxhore.  He  publilhed  fome  fermons, 
one  of  which  was  a  paltorai  charge. 


CARPENTER  (GEORGE,  Lord)  Baron  Carpenter  of  Killagh;.-, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  a  nobleman 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  laft,  and  beginning  of  the  prcfent  cen- 
tury, and  who  by  his  military  achievements  greatly  diltmguifhed 
himfelf  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  wars  in  Ireland,  Flanders 
and  Spain  ;  whole  courage  and  prudence  raifed  him,  by  gradual 
promotions,  through  the  feveral  ftations  and  degrees  of  the  army,  to 
almoft  the  higheft  pitch  of  military  honours.  He  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Hertfordshire,  and  born  at  Pitchers 
Ocull,  in  that  county,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1657,  and  was  the 
fon  of  Warncomb  Carpenter,  fixth  fon  of  Thomas  Carpenter,  Efq. 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Homme,  or  Holme,  in  the  parifh  of  Dilwynne, 
near  \Veobley,  in  this  county;  which  manor,  with  a  confiderable 
eftate,  has  been  in  this  family,  and  lineally  defcended  from  father 
to  fon,  for  above  four  hundred  years,  and  is  now  in  the  pofleifion  of 
the  ear)  of  Tyrconnel. 

Mr.  Warncomb  Carpenter  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Efq.  of  the  fame  county,  and  widow  of  John  Hill, 
Efq.  by  whom  me  had  only  one  fon;  but  by  Mr.  Warncomb  Car- 
penter me  had  fcven,  of  whom,  George  (Lord  Carpenter)  was  the 
youngeft.  He  had  his  education  at  a  private  grammar  fchool  in  the 
country,  where  he  made  much  improvement  in  claffical  learning; 
and  was  upon  his  arrival  in  London  foon  recommended,  as,  well  by 
the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  bshaviour,  and  accomplifhments, 
as  by  his  friends,  to  be  page  to  the  earl  of  Montague,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  embatfy  to  the  court  of  France  in  1671,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Upon  his  return,  in  1672,  he  rode  as  a  private  gentleman 
in  the  third  troop  of  guard?,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  ho- 
nourable poft,  none  but  the  youngeft  fons  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  fortune  being  admitted.  He  was  (hortly  after  appointed 
quarter  mailer  to  the  regiment  of  horfe  commanded  by  the  ear!  of 
Peterborough,  and  puffed  through  all  the  commiilions  of  cornet,  lieu- 
tenant, and  captain,  till  he  was  advanced  to  be  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  regiment,  in  which  poll  he  continued  thirteen  years,  till  1685, 
though  the  regiment  was  almoft  conftandy  in  fervice.  In  the  year 
1693  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  William 
barun  Cawfield,  afterwards  created  vifcount  Charlemont  (and  always 
known  by  the  memorable  epithet  of  good  lord  Charletnont),  who 
had  a  confiderable  jointure  by  her  fir  11  hufband,  James  Margetfon, 
Efq.  by  the  fale  of  part  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchaie  the 
king's  own  regiment  of  dragoon?,  which  he  commanded  till  he 
He  feryed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  ihe  wars  with  France?. 
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Ireland,  Flanders,  and  Spain,  with  unblemilhed  honour  and  repu- 
tation; and  diftinguimed  himftif  to  great  advantage,  by  his  courage, 
conduit,  and  humanity.  For  the  particular*  of  his  milifar  achieve- 
ments, we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  fevera'  hiitoi  es  of  thofe  wars, 
in  which  all  his  aclions  are  recorded  greasy  o  hi'  honour*  At  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  AhrunZi,  in  17^;,-  '»y  his-  prude  t  conduct  in 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  the  hil  fquadr-oti  d  the  retr;  r ,  he  preferved 
the  baggage  of  the  whole  army.  In  the  action  -it  ,\  rrienaiM,  July 
27,  1710,  he  was  wounded,  and  had,  rnong  t:  e  oilier  generals,  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  Compliments  <  4~  h'r  majefty  Charles  III. 
king  o{  Spain,  for  his  judicious  conduct  jjid  hrave-y  in  that  engage- 
ment. ,  In  defending  the  breach  at  Bribuega,  he  was  again  defpe- 
rattly  wounded;  and  had  his  advice  bc>.n  followed,  tht  tov\n  hid 
certainly  held  rut  till  relieve  1  by  Count  Sure- ;-">  berg;  inftead  of  which, 
all  our  forces,  after  an  obftinate  refifLnc^  ugainft  the  wh«.»fe  French 
and  Spanifh  army,  ^verc  here  taken  prifoners.  The  wount^  Colonel 
Carpe;  ter  received  wa-  by  a  mufq^et  ball,  which  broke  pmt  of  his 
jaw-bone,  beat  out  all  his  feeth  on  one  fide,  and  lodged  itfelf  in  the 
root  of  Ins  tongue,  where  it  remained  a  whole  year  before  it  was 
extracted  ;  during  which  time  he  underwent  the  moil  exq  jifite 
pain,  and  he  wholly  fubfifted  by  liquids,  being  ineapub'e  of  fwal- 
lowingany  other  food.  In  1705  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  in 
1708  major-general,  and  in  1710  lieutenant  general.  In  1714. 
he  was  ch^fen  member  of  parliament  for  Whitchurch  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  and  the  year  following  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  having  acquired  the  perfonal  regard  and  eileem 
of  the  emperor,  by  ferving  under  him  in  Spain.  But  wiV-n  he  had 
prepared  all  things  in  readinefs,  and  was  jufl  fetting  out  tor  his  em- 
bally,  the  rebellion  in  1715  broke  out,  and  he  was  fent  into  the 
North  ;  where  he  not  only  prevented  the  rebels  from  feizing  upon 
Newcaftle,  and  marching  into  Yorkihire,  but  having  overtaken 
them  at  Prtdon,  where  they  were  inverted  by  major-general  Willes, 
he,  by  altering  the  diipofition  which  that  general  had  made,  cut  off 
entirely  both  their  efcape  ard  receiving  any  frefh  fupplies  ;  and 
obligtd  them  to  fend  nut  hoftages  that  they  fhould  raife  no  works 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  nor  endeavour  to  efcape  themfelves,  nor 
fuffer  any  of  their  party  to  do  fo  till  the  next  morning,  when  they 
wefe  to  determine  whether  they  would  funender  at  diicretion,  or 
not ;  w  hich,  however,  they  accordingly  did  the  next  morning.  This 
\vasall  the  treaty  the  general  made  with  the  rebels,  nor  were  any 
hopes  of  par(i  n  01  mercy  fo  much  as  fuggefted  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  1716,  general  Carpenter  fent  2 
challenge  by  colonel  Churchill  to  general  Willes.  The  motives 
reported  for  this  were  fome  words  which  had  paifed  between  them 
in  Spain,  and  were  revived  again  at  Prefton.  But  this  duel  was 
honourably  compromifed  by  the  generous  interpositions  of  the  dukes 
of  Mariboicugh  and  Montague. 
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In  17^6  ne  wa*  conftitiited  governor  of  Minorca,  and  commander 
in  chief  of  his  nuiefty's  forces  in  S ..k  .land,  and  in  1719  was  created 
baron  Carpenter  of  Kiliaghv,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the 
king-lorn  of  Ireland.  In  me  y,ar  1722  lord  Carpenter  was  chofen 
member  of  parliament  tor  the  city  oi  Weftminfter,  and  was  now  as 
diligent  in  the  ftTvice  of  his  country  in  the  Houfe,  as  he  had  before 
jbeen  in  the  field  \  oil  all  occafions  voting  for  what  he  thought  the 
good  of  his  country,  without  any  regaid  to  party,  from  the  itri&eft 
principles  of  honour,  jufti  ;c,  and  integrity;  never  giving  a  vote,  till 
upon  the  matureit  deliberation  he  was  fully  convinced  of  it's  equity. 
After  jevt-n  years  conftant  attendance  in  parliament,  age  came 'upon, 
him,  and  he  declined  apace.  In  October  1731,  being  nearly  74 
year*  -..-t'  :>.ge,  he  began  to  labour  under  a  failure  of  appetite  ;  and 
having  had  a  fall  by  which  his  teeth  were  loofened  on  that  fide 
which  had  not  been  v.  oumied,  he  was  capable  of  receiving  but  little 
nourifhment.  This  complaint,  together  with  old  age  and  a  gra- 
dual decay  of  nature,  ended  his  life  on  the  loth  of  February,  1731-2. 
His  bo -ly  was  interred,  purfuant  to  his  own  directions  in  his  will, 
at  Qwfelbury  in  Harnplhire,  near  his  lady,  where  a  neat  monument 
of  white  anu  blue- veined  marble  is  creeled  to  his  memory,  by  his 
fon,  the  late  lord  Carpenter,  who  was  all  the  ifTue  he  left. 

CARSTARES  (WILLIAM;  an  eminent  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  was  confidential  fecrcnry  to  king  William  the  Third,  and  af- 
terwards principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  on 
the  nth  of  February,  1649,  at  C-thcart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glafgou-.  His  father,  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Carftares,  was  a 
younger  b  inch  of  a  very  ancient  family  uf  that  name  in  Fifefhire; 
and  his  in  thcr  was  a  daughter  of  Muir  of  G lander fton,  an  equally 
refpeclable  family  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  As  their  fon  gave 
early  indications  of  uncommon  abilities,  it  was  determined  that  he 
fhould  have  the  beft  education  the  country  could  afford.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  fent  to  Ormifton,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  and  put  under  the 
tmtion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  prelbyterian  clerg)  man,  who  kept  an  aca- 
demy, where  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  chief  families  in  Scot- 
land were  educated.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Carftares  formed  thole 
connections  which  fubfifred  betwixt  him  and  fome  of  the  grea^efl 
men  in  the  nation  during  the  whole  of  his  life;  and  at  this  place  he 
£rft  acquired  that  tafie  for  the  learned  languages  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  difiingui filed. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  fo  great  a  devotee  to  the  Latin  tongue,  that  he 
would  fuffer  no  other  Jo  be  fpoken  in  his  family;  a  circumftance 
which  enabled  his  pupils  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  it  with  peculiar 
eafe  and  fluency.  When  Mr.  Carftares  left  this  academy,  his  father 
fent  him  totheuniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  particular  infpec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Paterfon,  then  one  of  the  regents  of  the  college,  atrer- 
wards  Sir  Williajgn  Paterfon,  aad  clerk  to  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land. 
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land.  Under  the  care  of  this  gentleman,  he  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  fchool  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  and  afterwards 
devoted  himfeijf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  for  the  prof ef- 
f?on  of  which  he  was  intended.  The  ardour,  however,  of  his  literary 
purfnits  was  damped,  by  the  unhappy  fituation  of  Scotland  at  that 
peru  d.  Being  naturally  of  an  active,  bold,  and  enterprizing  fpirit,and 
naving  connexions,  both  of  blood  and  friendship,  with  many  of  the 
perfons  who  had  fuffered  the  motl  feverely  under  the  perfections  of 
ting  Chailes  the  Second's  reign,  he  gave  early  indications  of  a 
difpofition  to  unite  with  them  in  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
and  in  defending  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  ill  confequences  that  might  arife  from  his 
engaging  too  deeply  in  defigns  of  this  kind,  his  tather,  under  the 
pretence  of  affording  him  the  bell  affiftances  for  furnifhing  his  theo- 
logical  ftu.dtes,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht.  It  happened 
that  the  very  meafure  which  old  Mr.  Carftares  took  to  keep  his  fon 
from  being  involved  in  political  intrigues,  was  the  oYcafion  of  his 
entering  into  them  more  fully  than  before.  When  he  fet  out  from 
Scotland,  he  carried  from  his  father  a  letter,  recommending  him  to 
the  kind  offices  and  bcft  advice  of  a  phyfician  at  London,  who  was 
a  particular  friend  of  his  family.  This  was  at  the  time  when 
England  had  begun  to  take  the  alarm  about  the  popifh  fucceflion, 
snd  when  many,  who  were  diffatisfied  with  the  Hate  of  public 
affairs,  had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  feveral  who  belonged 
to  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  efpecially  with  Mr.  Fa^el, 
penfionary  of  Holland.  Amonft  thefe  correfpondents  with  the 
Hollanders  was  the  very  phyfician  to  whom  Mr.  Carftares  had 
been  recommended;  and  this  gentleman,  finding  that  he  was  a 
young  man  who  \vas  well  acquainted  with  the  iituation  of  things  in 
Scotland,  and  qualified  to  give  the  fulled  information  upon  that 
Iif-ad,  pur  a  letter  into  his  hands,  directed  to  the  prince's  phyfician. 
The  confequejice  of  this  letter  was,  that  Mr.  Carftares  was  firft 
introduced  to  the  penfionary  Fagel,  and  after  that,  by  means  of  the 
peniionary,  to  the  prince  of  Orange  himfdf,  who  was  highly  pleafed 
with  the  fagacity  and  penetration  which  he  fhewed  in  the  intel- 
ligence conitnunicated  by  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  wif.ii  the  fcntiments  he  di (covered  relative  to  the  irate  of 
parties  at  that  time.  During  his  re/idence  at  the  univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  and  whilft  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  literary  purfuits,  Mr. 
Carftares  improved  fo  well  the  opportunities  his  (ituation  afforded 
him  of  waiting  upf«n  the  prince,  and  fo  far  ingratiated  himfelf  into 
his  favour,  tlu-,t  nothing  of  conference  was  tranfacted  in  the  Dutch 
court,  in  re f peel  to  Britilli  concerns,  with  which  he  was  not  tji- 
trulted.  Bv  the  time  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  had,  as 
Dr.  Burntt  obfeives,  all  the  fecrets  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his 
brr-aft. 

By  his  refidence  in  Holland,  and  by  his  pcrfonal  attachment  to  a 
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prince  who  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  Mr. 
Carttares's  principles,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  were  ftrongly 
confirmed.  In  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  Scotland,  at  the  period  of  his  return  to  it,  could  not  avoid 
making  a  deep  impreifion  upon  his  mind.  He  beheld  with  the 
moft  fenfible  regret  the  incroachments  \vhich  arbitrary  power  was 
daily  making  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
and  accordingly  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  counfels  and  fchemes 
of  thofe  iK.liiemen  and  gentlemen  who  oppofed  the  tyrannical 
tneafures  of  government. 

Mr.  Carftares's  political  engagements  did  not,  however,  make 
him  forget  his  purpofe  of  embracing  the  profellion  of  divinity. 
Being  not  only  by  education,  but  by  principle,  a  Prefbyterian,  he 
paired  his  trials  according  to  the  forms  of  that  fyflem  of  church- 
government,  and  obtained  a  licence  to  preach  the  go  f  pel.  But 
finding  that  all  his  hopes  of  ufefulnefs  in  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man were  blafted  in  his  own  country,  by  the  feverities  which  were 
then  praclifed  againft  thePrefbyterians,  he  formed  the  refolution  of 
returning  again  to  Holland,  that  he  might  enjoy,  under  a  more 
indulgent  and  aufpicious  government,  the  liberty  he  was  denied  at 
home.  As  he  intended  to  pafs  through  London,  in  his  way  to  the 
Low  Countries,  he  was  employed  by  Argyle,  and  the  other  Scotch 
patriots,  in  treating  with  the  Englifh  exclufionifls.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  metropolis,  which  \vas  in  the  month  of  November 
1682,  he  had  many  conferences,  both  with  the  principal  leaders  and 
the  fubordinate  inftruments  of  the  party  ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  a 
feries  of  negociations  with  the  malcontents  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  i-n  order  to  effect,  though  without  fuccefs,  an  union  of 
defjgns  and  efforts  in  the  common  caufe.  In  a  converfation  which 
he  had  with  Robert  Fergufon,  commonly  called  the  Plotter,  that 
violent  man  threw  out  fome  hints  concerning  the  aflaflination  of  the 
king  and  his  brother  ;  but  the  fuggeftion  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Caribres  w  ith  the  utmoft  indignation.  Although  he  treated  Fer- 
guTon's  propofal  with  an  honeft  refentment,  yet  having  good  reafon 
to  think  that  it  was  merely  the  idea  of  a  fingle  perfon,  he  continued 
his  intercourfe  with  the  other  confpirators,  and  was  concerned  with 
them  in  what  hath  been  called  the  Rye-houfe  Plot,  fo  far  as  it 
related  to  obtaining  a  free  parliament,  the  redrefs  of  public  griev- 
ances, and  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York;  and  he  thought  it 
juftifuble  to  take  up  arms  for  procuring  thofe  conititutional  reme- 
dies, which  had  repeatedly  been  denied  to  complaints  and  remon- 
ftrances. 

On  the  difcovery  of  the  onfpiracy,  Mr.  Carfiares  was  feized  at 
Tenterden  in  Kent,  thrown  into  the  jail  of  that  place,  and  thence 
conducted  to  London,  and  committed  to  clofecuftody  at  the  Gate- 
houfe,  Weftminfter,  where  he  continued  upwards  of  eleven  week?. 
paring  this  time  he  was  often  brought  befjre  the  privy  council,  to 
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•whom  he  always  protcfted  his  utter  abhorrence  ot  any  defigns 
againft  the  life  of  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York  ;  hut  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  reveal  any  particulars  which  could  affe6l 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  fcheme  for  preventing  the 
popifh  fueceflion.  Finding  at  lart  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  ia 
the  way  of  favour  from  his  majefty,  but  upon  terms  with  which  he 
was  incapable  of  complying,  he  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  for  his  habeas  corpus.  Inftead  of  obtaining  it,  he 
was  lent  the  next  day  down  to  Scotland,  to  take  his  trial  in  that 
kingdom,  contrary  to  his  own  warm  remonftrances,  and  the  mani- 
Feft  dictates  of  reafon  and  juftjce,  which  required  that  he  (hould  be 
tried  by  the  laws  of  that  country  wherein  the  crimes  he  was  charged 
with  were  alledged  to  have  been  committed. 

At  that  period  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  into  the  hands  of 
M'hich  he  was  configncd,  deferyed  no  better  a  character  than  that  of 
a  political  inquifjtion.  The  inhuman  practice  of  extracting  evi- 
idence  by  torture  Hi!!  fub  filled  in  all  it's  rigour,  though  baniihed 
from  the  courts  of  England,  as  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  con'fti- 
tution  of  a  tree  people.  Upon  Mr.  Carflarcs's  being  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  in  1684,  he  was  immediately  thrown  into  irons,  and 
continued  in  them  fome  weeks  ;  during  which  time  he  was  fre- 
quently vi fired  by  Lord  Melfort,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  (late,  who 
urged  him  in  the  mod:  earned  manner  to  reveal  what  he  knew,  and 
promifed  him  a  full  pard  m  in  cifi4  of  his  compliance.  As  he 
firmly  refufed  to  comply  with  his  lordlhip's  offers,  he  was  produced 
before  the  privy  council,  in  the  prefence  of  whom  he  was  put  to  th$ 
torture;  v\hich  he  endured  wiih  great  compofure  and  firmnefs, 
though  it  was  inflicted  with  fuch  feyerity,  that  all  the  privy  cotin- 
ftllors  were  fo  affected  as  to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  excepting 
the  odious  earl  of  Perth,  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  who 
clid  not  dilcover  the  lead  fymptom  of  compiffion  for  the  unhappy 
f offer  en 

When  the  privy  counfel  found,  by  experience,  that  all  attempts  to 
bring  Mr.  Garilarcs  to  a  cojifeflion  by  violence  would  probably 
prove  ineffectual,  they  empowered  lord  Melfort  to  treat  with  him, 
ijpon  milder  terms.  They  fpec.fied  certain  queftions  to  be  put  to 
him  ;  an'.!,  upon  condition  that  he  would  anfwer  them,  they  autho- 
rized the  fecretary  to  procure  him  an  ample  pardon  to  himfelf,  and 
that  he  (hould  never  be  produced  as  a  witnefs  in  any  trial.  Not 
only  fo,  but  if  Mr.  Caifhres  infilled  upon  it,  they  farther  engaged, 
that  none  of  his  anfwers  lo  the  interrogatories  they  were  to  put  to 
him  (hould  ever  be  urged  in  evidence,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
againfl  any  nerfon,  or  before  any  judicatory  whatfoever.  By  fuch 
infulious  terms,  the  ftubjjornnefs  of  his  fortitude  and  virtue  was  in 
fome  degree  relaxed,  after  he  had  firft  flipulated  that  the  promife  of 
the  privv  council  to  him  fhould  be  ratified  to  him  by  a  deed  of  court, 
indfecorded  in  their  books,  lie  told  them,  that  the  reafon  why  he 
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iofiired  upon  this  uas,  not  that  he  had  any  thing  to  reveal  which 
could,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  hurtful  to  his  friends,  but  that  he 
was  determined  rather  to  die  an  hundred  death?,  than  to  ful  m  t  to 
the  dilhonour  of  having  his  teftimony  produced  in  court,  againft 
any  one  of  thofe  who  were  at  that  time  under  profecution  before 
the  criminal  judicatures. 

This  agreement,  as  might,  perhsp?,  have  been  expected  fro-n  th6 
temper  of  the  men,  and  the  character  of  the  age,  was  violated  in  the 
moft  fhamei'ul  manner.  The  privy  council  can  fed  a  paper  to  bc2 
printed,  entitled  **  Mr,  Carftares's  Confefiion  ;"  and  containing  a 
moft  lame,  falfe,  and  imperfect  account  of  the  whole  tranfaction. 
Not  content  with  this,  in  direct  violation  of  the  only  condition  upon 
which  he  would  confent  to  anfwerthe  queries  propofed  to  him,  they 
fuffered  his  evidence,  as  they  falfely  termed  it,  to  be  produced  in 
open  court  againft  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Baillie  of 
Jarvifwo'jd.  Before  they  went  this  length,  -they  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  with  Mr.  Carfares  judicially  lo  acknowledge  before  the 
Jufticiary  Court  his  anfwers  to  their  interrogatories;  but  he  told 
them  that  he  had  fpirit  enough  left  to  reject  their  prop'ofal  with 
difdain,  and  to  endure  any  feverities  they  could  inflict,  rather  than 
comply  with  fo  difhonourable  and  unjuft  a  demand.  The  trea- 
cherous ufe  which  was  made  of  his  confeflion  affected  him  in  the 
moft  fenfible  degree.  His  natural  fortitude  could  fupport  him 
under  perfonal  fufterings,  but  it  almoft  funk  under  the  imputation 
of  his  being  in  any  meafure  acceftary  to  the  furFerings  of  a  friend  ; 
a  friend  too,  as  the  hiftorians  agree,  of  moft  excellent  character, 
and  whofe  public  fpirit  merited  a  better  fate  than  that  of  an  igno- 
minious death;  to  which,  however,  he  fubmitted  with,  the  courage 
of  an  ancient  hero,  and  the  resignation  of  a  primitive  martyr. 

After  thefe  tranfactions,  Mr.  Caftares  was  releafed  from  his  con- 
finement in  a  dungeon  of  the  caltle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
continued  for  fome  months,  cut  offfiom  all  communication  with  his 
friends,  and  flruggling  under  the  infirmities  of  a  {bartered  confti- 
tution.  Whilft  he  was  under  thefe  difagreeable  circumftances, 
having  procured  a  copy  of  Thuanus,  who  was  his  favourite  author, 
he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  the  perufal  of  that  excellent  hiftorian. 
As  he  had  no  variety  of  books,  he  read  that  voluminous  work  no  lefs 
than  three  times  over;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  befides  it's 
contributing  greatly  to  relieve  the  irkfomenefs  of  a  prifon,  it  be- 
came as  familiar  to  him  to  think  and  to  fpeak  in  Latin  as  iij 
Englifli. 

When  Mr.  Carflares  was  releafed  from  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  obtained  a  pafs  from 
lord  Melfort  for  that  purpofe.  From  his  fir  ft  leaving  that  country, 
until  he, was  apprehended  in  England,  he  had  maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  penfionary  Fagel,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  afterwards 
earl  of  Portland*  This  correfpondence  he  had  taken  fuch  effectual 
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methods  to  conceal,  that  no  fufpicion  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  it  by  the  Engliih  government.  When,  therefore,  he  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1684,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1685,  the  invariable  fidelity  and  profound  fecrecy 
Avhich  he  had  preferved  with  regard  to  fo  important  an  article, 
obtained  for  him  a  mod  favourable  reception  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  pro- 
cured him  to  be  elected  minifter  of  the  EngliHi  proteftant  congre- 
gation at  Leyden. 

Mr.  Carftares  was  now  more  capable  than  ever  of  ferving  his 
illuftrious  patron.  As,  during  his  refidence  in  Britain,  he  had  hac! 
full  occafion  for  the  exercife  of  his  talents  in  judging  ot  political 
men  and  political  conduct,  he  was  hence  enabled  to  give  an  exa& 
delineation  of  the  principal  characters  concerned  in  the  admini- 
itration  of  public  affairs,  and  oi  the  meafures  they  purfued.  Ac- 
cordingly the  prince  frequently  had  recourfe  to  him  on  this  head, 
and  particularly  for  information  concerning  the  difpofitions  and 
views  of  thofe  who  reforted  to  Holland;  and  his  highnefs  ufed  to 
ebferve,  that  he  never,  in  a  fmgle  iriftance,  had  rcalbn  to  charge  him 
with  attempting  to  mi  Head  him.  It  appears  likewife,  from  fome  of 
Mr.  Carftares's  papers,  that  he  was  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  Britifh  mal-contents  conveyed  their  private  intelligence* 

When  the  prince  ol  Orange  had  formed  the  defrgn  of  tranfporting 
an  army  into  England,  in  order  to  refcue  this  country  from  the 
ilavery  with  which  it  was  threatened,  he  refolved  that  our  divine,  in 
quality  of  his  domeitic  chaplain,  fhould  accompany  him  in  his  expe- 
dition. Upon  the  difembarkation  of  the  troops  at  Torbay,  Mr. 
Carftares  iuggefted  to  the  prince,  that,  as  one  chief  defign  of  his 
undertaking  was  to  protect  the  Proteitant  religion  as  by  law  eftab- 
Tiftied,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  forces,  and  make  a 
favourable  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  conclude  the 
landrng  with  a  religious  ceremony.  The  thought  Iking  approved 
of  by  his  highnefs,  Mr.  Carltares,  as  foon  as  the  foldiers  had 
landed,  performed  divine  fervice  at  the  head  of  them  ;  after  which 
all  the  army  joined  in  finging  the  iiSth  pfalm.  From  this  time, 
until  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  he  continued  about  the  prince's  pcrfon  ;  and  from  fome  pri- 
vate papers  it  appears,  that  he  had  been  confulted  and  employed  irv 
the  negotiation  of  various  affairs,  and  in  the  diftribution  of  certain 
fums  of  money. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Carftares  had  it  in  his  power 
to  be  of  eminent  fervice  both  to  his  own  country  and  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  Nothing  ofconfequence  was  tranladted  relative  to  the 
fettlement  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  prince  did  nor  confult  him  in 
private.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  from  the  Prefbyterian 
rlergy  of  that  kingdom,  an  addrefs,  full  of  gratitude  to  the  prince 
of  Orange?  for  his  fcgformble  imerpofition  >  and-  this  addrefs  was 
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the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  thought  to  contain  the  general  femi- 
ments  of  the  common  people  of  the  country,  who  regarded  their 
preachers  as  oracles. 

As  foon  as  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen 
of  Scotland,  their  majefties  gave  Mr.  Carftares  a  proof  of  their 
efieem,  by  appointing  him  to  be  their  chaplain  for  Scotland,  and  by 
annexing  to  that  office  the  whole  revenue  belonging  to  the  chapel 
royal,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of'  his  life.  His  ma- 
jefty  intimated  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  required  his  con- 
ilant  attendance  upon  his  perfon:  for  this  purpofe,  apartments  were 
aligned  him  in  the  palace,  when  in  England  ;  and  when  the  king 
went  abroad,  Mr.  Carflares  was  allowed  five  hundred  pounds  every 
campaign,  for  camp  equipage.  The  eafy  accefs  which  his  fituation 
gave  him,  upon  all  occafiohs,  to  the  prefence  of  his  royal  msfter, 
was  improved  by  him  in  fuggefting,  without  referve,  whatever  he 
judged  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  his  native  country,  or  the  ho- 
nour and  liability  of  his  majefty's  government.  It  appears,  that  he 
was  not  a  little  inflrumentat  in  promoting  the  fettlement  of  prtf- 
bytery  in  Scotland,  a  meafure  to  which  the  king's  con  fen  t  was  with 
difficulty  obtained  ;  not,  as  we  may  well  be  allured,  from  a  diiliks 
to  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  but  from  a  deiire  which  he 
had,  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  toleration,  the  fame  form  of  clusrdi 
government  Chould  be  eftabJimed  over  the  whole  ifland.  The  net 
ibr  aboliihing  patronage  was  frill  more  contrary  10  hi?  majefty's  pri- 
vate inclinations  ;  nor  was  it  approved  of  by  Mr,  Carftares,  who,, 
though  the  bed  friend  the  Prefbyterians  ever  had  at  court,  knew  too 
well  that  the  zealots  of  the  party  would  abufe  any  power  which 
fhould  be  put  into  their  hands.  The  effects  of  the  liberal  concef- 
iions  which  were  made  to  them  ju  (lifted  his  spprehenfions.  The 
Prefbyterian  mimfters,  inftead  of  conducing  themfelves  with  that 
temper  and  moderation  which  found  policy  dictated,  and  the  king 
earneftiy  enjoined,  difgufted  him  fo  much,  by  narrowing  the  terms 
of  aflumption  for  the  epifcopal  clergy,  and  by  rejecting  the  plan  of 
accommodation  which  was  offered  in  their  name,  and  approved  of 
by  his  majefty,  that  his  commiffioner  to  the  general  afiembly,  ac- 
cording to  his  initru&ions,  fuddenly  diiTblved  that  court  in  the  year 
160,2 ;  and  William  the  Third  was  not  eafily  prevailed  with  to  coun- 
tenance it's  meeting  for  the  future.  The  refult  of  this  bigotry  in, 
the  violent  Prefbyterians  was,  that  few  of  the  preachers  who  favoured 
cpifcopacy  chofe  to  incorporate  with  the  efrabli foment ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  whole  provinces,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  religious  inftru<5tion. 
Thefe  proceedings  of  his  brethren  were  very  di [agreeable  to  Mr. 
Carftares,  who.  though  fincereiy  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Prefbytery, 
Tvifhed  to  maintain  it  with  temper  and  with  candour.  He  was  not 
a  friend  to  the  abfolutepredominance  of  any  fet  of  men  whatfoeven 
It  had  been  his  advice  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  contending 
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parties,  whether  in  church  or  ftate,  that  he  would  not  permit  himfelf 
to  be  fo  far  engrolled  or  monopolized  by  any  of  them,  as  to  adopt 
their  private  ammofities  and  refentments,  but  to  let  them  underltand 
that  he  would  have  his  ears  open  to  the  juft  complaints  of  fuch  as 
were  injured  or  oppreiTed.  Another  maxim  recommended  by  our 
political  divine  to  his  majefty  was,  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
giving  up  any  one  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  as  being  a 
danger  to  which  the  king  was  the  more  expofed,  from  having  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  oppofition  to  the 
incroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  preceding  reign. 

The  wifdom  of  this  counfel  is  highly  extolled  by  the  writer  of 
Mr.  Carftares's  Life  ;  but  different  perfons  will  think  differently  of 
it,  according  to  the  refpe6live  turn  of  their  fentiments.  It  might 
be  alledged,  that  if  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  princes,  it  behoves  the  latter  to  confent  to  fuch  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl:,  as  the  reafon  of  things,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge,  and  the  c.ircumftances  of  the  times,  may  re- 
quire;  and  that  this  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  thofe  fovereigns 
who  are  at  the  head  of  a  free  nation,  and  who  have  been  exalted  to 
the  crown,  out  of  the  line  of  the  regular  fucceflion,  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  fecuring  and  extending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
community. 

In  1693  an  ewnt  happened,  which  gave  Mr.  Carftares  a  fignal 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  regard  for  his  native  country,  and  his 
influence  with  his  royal  matter.  In  the  parliament  xvhich  fat  in 
Scotland  in  that  year,  an  a6l  was  palfcd,  obliging  all  in  office  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majelties,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  fign  the  affurance,  as  it  was  called,  whereby  they  declared  Wil- 
liam to  be  king  de  jure,  as  well  as  de  faffo.  As  this  was  the  fir  ft 
inftance  of  an  oath  and  declaration  of  that  kind  impofed  upon  the 
church,  and  as  thofe  who  urged  it  were  known  not  to  be  her  friends, 
rhe  Prefbyterian  minifters  took  the  alarm,  and  considered  it  as 
intended  with  a  view  to  involve  them  in  the  fame  lituation  with  the 
epifcopal  clergy.  From  a  paper  inferted  in  Mr.  Carftares's  Life,  it 
appears  that  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  had  reafon  to  be  diflatisjfied  on 
this  occafion  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  refufed  figning  the 
declaration,  and  applied  for  redrcfs  to  the  privy  council;  who,  by 
the  law,  had  a  power  fo  difpenfe  with  the  requisition  of  the  oath,  in 
fuch  cafes  as  they  (hall  think  proper.  The  privy  council,  however, 
were  fo  far  from  complying  with  their  demands,  that  they  recom- 
mended to  his  majefty,  that  an  order  fhould  be  iiTued  out  for  every 
minifter's  taking  the  oath,  and  figning  the  atTurance,  before  he 
fhould  be  admitted  to  his  feat  in  the  general  aflembly.  Advantage 
being  taken  of  the  abfence  of  Mr.  Carftares  from  court,  the  king 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  inftruflions  to  his  commiffioner,  the 
lord  Carmichael,  to  require  all  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  enfuing  general  alterably,  to  fign  the  aflurance  \  and  if  they 
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refuted,  to  diilblve  theaflembly  in  his  mj  jetty's  name.  When  lord 
Carmichael  communicated  his  orders  to  fome  of  the  clergy  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  found  them  obftinate  in  their  refolutions  not  to  comply; 
and  he  faw  that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a  better  temper 
would  be  fruitlefs.  As  the  commiflioner  was  fenfible  that  the  dif- 
folution  of  theaflembly  would  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the  church  of 
Scotland,  but  alfo  to  his  majefty's  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  he  un- 
dertook to  lay  the  matter,  as  it  flood,  fully  before  the  king;  and 
for  that  purpofe  fent  off  a  flying  packet,  which  he  expecled  to  return 
from  London,  with  William  the  Third's  final  determination,  the 
night  before  the  appointed  meeting  of  the  aflemblv.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  clergy  fent  up  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Carllares,  urging  him  to 
ufe  his  good  offices  at  fo  critical  a  conjuncture,  for  the  prefervation 
of  that  church  in  the  eftabliihment  of  which  he  had  been  peculiarly 
a£live. 

The  flying  packet  reached  Kenfington  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  upon  which  Mr.  Carftares  returned;  but,  before  his  arrival, 
his  majeity,  at  the  inftance  of  lord  Stair  and  lord  Tarbot,  who 
reprefented  the  obitinacy  of  the  clergy  as  an  a6l  of  rebellion  againft 
his  government,  had  renewed  his  inftruclions  to  the  commiflioner, 
and  commanded  them  to  be  fent  off  by  the  fame  packet.  When 
Mr.  Carftares  came  to  court,  and  had  perufed  his  letters,  he  imme- 
diately inquired  into  the  natuie  of  the  difpafches  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Scotland;  and,  upon  learning  their  con- 
tents, he  went  directly  to  the  meflTenger,  who  was  juft  fctting  off", 
and  required  him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  deliver  them  up.  It  was 
now  late  at  night,  and  the  meeting  of  the  general  affembly  was  fo 
near,  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft.  He  ran,  therefore,  to  his  ma- 
jefty's apartment;  and  being  informed  that  he  was  gone  to  bed,  Mr. 
Carftarts  told  the  lord  in  waiting,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  laft 
importance  which  had  brought  him  at  that  unfeafonable  hour,  and 
that  he  muft  fee  the  king.  On  entering  the  chamber,  he  found  his 
majefly  fa  ft  afleep  ;  upon  which,  drawing  afide  the  curtain,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees,  and  gently  awaked  him.  The  king,  greatly 
furprifed  to  fee  him  at  fo  late  an  hour,  and  in  fuch  a  pofture,  in- 
quired of  him  what  wyas  the  matter.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had 
come  to  afk  his  life.  "  And  is  it  poflible,"  replied  his  majefty, 
fi  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  deferves  death  r"  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had,  and  at  the  fame  time  produced  the  dif- 
patches  which  he  had  brought  back  from  the  meiTenger.  "  And 
have  you,"  fays  the  king,  \vith  a  fevere  frown,  "  have  you  indeed 
prefumed  to  countermand  my  orders?'1  Mr.  Carftares  then  in- 
treated  only  to  be  heard  a  few  words,  after  which  he  was  ready  to 
fubmit  to  any  purii foment  that  his  royal  matter  Ihould  think  proper 
to  inflict  upon  him.  Accordingly,  he  reprefented  the  reafons  of  his 
pondncl  to  his  majtfty,  who  hrard  him  with  great  attention,  and 
n  he  h«id  fiuimed,  de fired  hiu*  to  throw  the  difpatches  into  the 
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fire  ;  after  whicb  he  ordered  him  to  draw  up  the  inftru&ions  to  the 
commilfioner  in  what  terms  he  pleafed.  Mr.  Carllares  immediately 
wrote  to  lord  Carmichael,  fignifying  that  it  was  the  king's  pleafure 
to  difpenfe  with  putting  the  oaths  to  the  minifters. 

When  his  majefty  had  figned  the  letter,  it  was  inftantly  for- 
warded by  the  meflenger,  who  did  not  arrive  at  Edinburgh  till  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  fitting  of  the  gene- 
ral alTembly.  By  this  time  tl  e  commi-flioner  and  the  clergy  were  in 
.  the  utmoil  perplexity.  Lord  Carmichael  was  obliged  to  difTolve  the 
afTernbly,  if  the  members  of  it  continued  obftinate  in  refufing  to  fign 
the  declaration ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, *were  determined  to 
aifcrt  their  own  authority,  independently  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
The  fate  of  the  church  of  Scotland  depended  upon  the  event  of  this 
day's  conteft ;  when,  to  the  inexpreiUble  joy  both  of  the  commif- 
iioner  and  the  cler^v,  their  terrors  were  removed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  packet.  Next  to  the  eftablifhment  of  Prefbytery  in  that  king- 
dom, there  was  no  a£l  of  William  the  Third's  adminiftration,  which 
endeared  him  fo  much  to  the  Prefbyterians  as  this.  It  was  foon, 
likewife,  uttderftood,  how  highly  they  had  been  indebted  to  the 
interpofition  of  Mr.  Carfbres.  The  eminent  fervice  he  had  per- 
formed for  them,  gave  him  entire  credit  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
brethren,  many  of  whom  had  of  late  begun  to  uifpect  that  he  had 
deferred  their  caufe ;  and  the  obligation  was  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  molt  of  the  clergy  after  he  came  to  refide  in  Scotland. 
In  one  cafe,  indeed,  he  was  laid  under  a  neceffity  of  recalling  it  to 
their  remembrance.  When  fome  of  the  violent  prefbyterian  mini- 
ilers, in  the  heat  of  debate  in  a  general  afTembly,  charged  him  with 
\vant  of  zeal  for  the  inter  efts  of  their  church,  he  was  provoked  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that,  notwithstanding  his  ufual  modefty  and  coolnefs 
of  temper,  he  rofe  up,  and  begged  leave,  in  juftice  to  his  own  cha*> 
racier,  to  obferve,  "  That  fuch  a  reflection  came  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  any  man  who  fat  in  that  court,  which,  under  God,  owed 
it's  exigence  to  his  interpolation  ;  that  if  ever,  in  any  one  inftance, 
his  zeal  had  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  difcretion,  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  he  never  received  a 
frown  from  the  greateft  and  belt  of  mafters  but  once,  and  that  was 
on  her  account." 

It  would  extend  this  article  too  mnch,  were  we  to  mention  dif- 
tinclly  every  political  t  ran  fa  61  ion  in  which  Mr.  Garftares  was 
(engaged.  It  muft  fufnVe,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that,  during  the 
period  of  king  William's  reign,  he  had,  by  his  intimate  friendihip 
with  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  by  his  perfonal  favour  with  his 
matter,  the  chief  direction  of  S,:nttiih  affairs  ;  and  was  confiderei! 
bv  his  correfpondenJs  as  a  kind  of  viceroy  for  Scotland.  Lord 
Portland's  letters  to  him  are  full  of  the  warmetr.  expreffions  of  affec- 
tion and  eileem.  An'-.'her  eminent  pot  Ton,  with  whom  Mr.  Car- 
fUres  cultivate:!  3  pjvti  uLir  friendih  p,  during  his  rsfldence  at 
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court,  was  the  famous  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  eari  of  Oxford  and 
fvlortimer,  and  lord  high  trealurer  of  England.  His  correfpondence 
with  this  gentleman  began  before  the  latter  was  brought  into  admi- 
niftration  by  king  William  ;  and  it  was  continued  in  queen  Anne's 
reign,  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  fettlement  of  the  proteftant  fuc- 
ceflion,  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  management  of  the 
church  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Carftares,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  Whigs,  could  not 
bear  any  perfonal  reflections  againit  the  earl  of  Oxford,  or  any  inti- 
mations that  he  would  be  in  the  lead  accellary  to  the  defign  of  fet- 
ting  afide  the  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.     This  fuccefTion. 
the  earl  had  been  greatly  concerned  in  eftabli filing,  and  therefore  it 
was  the  lefs  likely  that  he  fhould  be  defirous  of  overturning  a  fettle- 
ment, to  which  he  had  contributed  with  fo  much  apparent  fincerity 
and  zeai.     The  principal  correfpondents  of  Mr.  Carftares  in  Scot- 
land were,  James  Johnibn,  fecretary  of  (late;  his  brother,  Alexander 
Johnfon;  lord  Tarbat ;  Sir  James  Ogilvie,  aitervvards  earl  of  Sea- 
field  ;  Sir  James  Stewart,  lord  advocate  ;  the  earl  of  Marchmont; 
the  dukes  of  Queenfbury  and  Argyle;  lord  Carmichael;   Cockburn 
of  Orrniflon  ;  and  Murray  of  Philiphau^h.     Many  other  perfons, 
likewife  of  eminence,  wrote  and  applied  to  him  on  various  occa- 
fions.     As  Mr.  Carftares's  Scotch  correfpondence  was  carried  on  at 
a  moft  intereliing  period,  and  when  faction  raged  in  all  it's  violence, 
it  exhibits  a  juft  picture  of  the  itate  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  an 
exacl:  portrait  of  the  chief  characters  who  acted  their  part  in  the 
feveral  fcenes   to  which  it  relates.     The  game  which  he  had  to 
play  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he  managed  it  with  (kill  and  addrefs. 
Whilft  all  parties  poured  out  their  complaints  to  him  as  their  friend, 
and  laid  their  feverai  pretenfions  before  him,  none  of  them  ever 
:iccufed  him  of  -  partiality  or  neglect.      It  was  not,  however,  pof- 
iible,  that,  with  fo  great  a  (hare  of  power  and  influence,  Mr.  Car- 
itares  (hould  efcape  creating  the, envy  of  fome  who  were  fuperior  to 
him  in  rank  and  fortune.     This  tax,  the  ufual  concomitant  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  merit,  he  chearfully  paid.     Amongft  his  friends,  he  ufed 
to  divert  himfelf  with  alTuming  the  title  oi  Cardinal,  which  certain 
of  his   enemies  had   beftowed   upon   him,   in  allufion    to  cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  boaiied  that  he  could  play  at  toot-ball  with  the  heads 
of  the  Caililian  grandees.     The  adverfaries  of  Mr.   Cartlares  at- 
tempted, on  different  occaHons,   though  wholly  without  fuccefs,  to 
fupplant  him  in  his  royal  mailer's  favour.     The  longer  that  mo- 
narch knew  him,  the  more  highly  he  efteemed  him  ;  nor  was  he 
ever  fo  much  confultqd  by  his  rnajefty,  as  between  the  time  of  the 
earl  of  Portland's  retirement  from  bufinefs  and  the  king's  death. 
The  laft  event  afFedU'd  him  in  fo  fentible  a  manner,  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  fpeak  ot  it,  or  hear  it  mentioned,  without  a  fenUble 
concern. 
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It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Carftares,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  fuch  a  difmterefted  temper,  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  private 
fortune.  With  the  faireft  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth,  he 
was  left,  at  his  mailer's  deceafe,  as  poor  as  when  he  firft  entered 
into  his  fervice  ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  a  circumftance  which 
never  gave  him  one  moment's  uneafmefs. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Carftares  with  public  bufmefs,  which  had 
been  entirely  founded  on  his  perfonal  favour  with  king  William, 
in  a  great  meafure  ccafed  upon  that  monarch's  demife.  However, 
he  was  of  too  much  confequence  to  government  to  be  wholly  for- 
gotten or  neglected  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  Queen  Anne,  without 
any  felicitation,  nominated  him  to  be  her  chaplain  for  Scotland, 
with  the  fame  appointments  which  had  been  annexed  to  that  office 
by  her  predeceifor.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rule,  the  principal  of  the 
univerfity.  The  ftation,  though  far  from  being  lucrative,  wa?,  on 
Several  accounts,  a  itation  of  confiderable  honour  and  refpecl,  as  well 
as  of  ufefulnefs  ;  and  Mr.  Carftares  received  an  invitation  to  accept 
of  it,  which  was  fupported  by  the  united  folicitations  of  all  his 
friends  in  Scotland.  After  fome  deliberation  and  hefitation,  he 
yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  was  admitted,  in  1704,  principal 
of  the  college,  and  firft  profeiTor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  this  public  character,  it  feon  appeared  to  the  world,  that  his 
employment  as  a  Statefman  had  not  excluded  his  literary  purfuits. 
In  his  firft  oration,  which  was  pronounced  before  a  numerous  and 
refpe£lable  audience,  he  difplayed  fuch  a  fund  of  erudition,  fuch  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  claflical  learning,  fuch  a  mafterly  talent 
for  compofition,  and  fuch  eafe,  fluency,  and  purity  in. the  ufe  of  the 
.Latin  tongue  as  delighted  his  hearers.  It  was  the  obfervation  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Pitcairn,  whofe  chffic  elegance  and  tafte  are  fo  well 
known,  that,  when  Mr.  Carftares  began  to  addrefs  his  auditors,  he 
could  not  help  fancying  himfelf  tranfported  to  the  forum  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome.  The  new  principal  was  no  fooner  placed 
at  "the  head  of  the  univerfity,  than  by  the  gentlenefs  and  affability  of 
his  manners,  united  with  a  becoming  dignity  of  deportment,  he  fe- 
cured  both  the  affection  and  the  refpe£h  of  the  matters  and  ftudents. 
The  falaries  of  the  feveral  regents  being  at  that  time  extremely 
fmall,  he  immediately  formed  a  fcheme  for  getting  them  augmented. 
For  this  purpofe  he  made  a  journey  to  London,  and  exerted  his  in- 
fluence with  queen  Anne  and  her  minifters,  to  obtain  a  gift  out  of  the 
bifliop's  rents  to  all  the  univerfities  of  Scotland.  At  length  he 
fucceeded,  and  the  queen  left  the  diftributlon  of  her  royal  bounty 
to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  folely  to  his  difpofal.  With  his 
ufual  generofiiys  he  refufed  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  own  falary.  In  other  refpccts  he  manifeited  his 
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zeal  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  learned  feminary  over  which  he 
prefided.  In  the  fame  year  in  which  Mr.  Carftares  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  college  oi  Edinburgh,  he  received  an  unanimous  call 
to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  that  city.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
and  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office  with  great  fidelity 
and  diligence.  It  is  underftood  that  his  fermons  were  generally 
efteemed,  although  he  had  been  a  confiderahle  time  out  of  the  ha- 
bit of  preaching.  He  had  fuch  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  general 
fubjects  of  religion,  and  fo  happy  a  talent  of  arranging  his  ideas, 
that  this  part  of  his  duty  was  performed  by  him  with  facility.  The 
firft  general  afTembly  which  met  after  Mr.  Carftares  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Scotland,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  mode- 
rator. This  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  no  lefs  than  four  feveral 
times  in  the  fpace  of  eleven  years;  and  it  was  an  honour  to  which 
he  was  juftly  entitled,  by  his  fervices  to  the  church,  and  by  his  abili- 
ties for  commanding  the  refpect,  and  moderating  the  heats  of  fo 
numerous,  and  in  thofe  days  fo  turbulent  a  judicatory.  His  manner 
of  fpeaking,  in  conjunction  with  his  influence  over  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  members  of  the  alTembly,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinion 
in  every  debate.  The  authority  which  he  had  acquired,  he  knew 
•well  how  to  maintain  :  in  matters  of  fmaller  moment,  he  feldorn 
fpoke  at  all  ;  and  inbufinefs  of  confequence,  he  fpoke  only  in  the 
clofe  of  the  debate.  By  thus  preferving  his  influence  in  the  church, 
he  rendered  himfelf  of  real  importance  in  the  (late,  and  preferved 
hisintereft  with  the  court  to  the  laft. 

When  the  negotiation  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  in 
agitation,  his  conduct  was  of  fignal  fervice  to  government.  There 
was  nothing  done  with  regard  to  that  important  tranfaction,  in  which 
he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  well  underltood  by  queen  Anne  and 
her  minifters,  that  if  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  had  dated  themfelves  in 
formal  oppofition  to  the  treaty,  it  could  not  have  taken  effect  ;  and 
it  was  equally  known,  that  the  intended  remonftrances  and  com- 
plaints of  the  clergy  to  parliament  againft  that  meafure,  were  chiefly, 
if  not  folely,  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carftares.  The 
queen  was  fo  fatisfied  with  his  good  offices  on  this  occafion,  that, 
upon  his  going  to  London  the  year  after,  me  took  an  opportunity 
of  returning  thanks  to  him  in  private;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  filver  medal,  {truck  on  occafion  of  the  union — 
a  very  few  of  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  caft  off  for  her  particular 
friends. 

One  of  the  confequences  arifing  from  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, was,  that  the  church  of  Scotland,  from  that  time,  loft  much. 
of  it's  importance  in  the  eye  of  government.  The  general  affembly 
ceafed  likewife  to  be  fo  formidable  to  adminiftration,  as  from  the 
revolution  it  had  constantly  been.  To  all  this  was  added,  that  ad- 
miniftration,  during  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  had  no 
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difpofition  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  prefbyterian  eftabliihment. 
Thefe  circumftances,  however,  did  not  teach  the  Scottifh  Clergy 
that  prudence  and  moderation,  which  the  delicate  fituation  they  were 
placed  in  required.  They  continued,  with  their  ufual  violence,  to 
carry  on  profecntions  againft  the  epifcopal  minifters,  fome  of  whom, 
upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretexts,  were  turned  out  of  their  livings. 
Mr.  Carftares  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  reftrain  the  bigotry 
of  his  rigid  brethren,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving  any  juft  oc- 
cafion  of  ofFenc?  to  government.  On  this  account,  fo  high  did  the 
fpirir  of  parly  run,  that,  although  he  was  the  moft  refpeclable,  he 
"was,  perhaps,  the  moft  unpopular  clergyman  in  the  church.  He 
ufed  frequently  to  complain  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  hard  mi  p,  that  he 
\vas  forced,  firft  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  cenfure  of  his  brethren  by 
encountering  their  prejudices,  and  putting  a  ftop  to  their  violent 
proceedings  ;  ar\d  then  to  juftify  to  adminiftration,  thofe  very  mea- 
fures  which  he  had  difapproved,  and  unfuccefsfully  attempted  tofruf- 
trate.  His  cohdefcenfion,  in  this  refpe£t,  might  poflibly  be  carried 
too  far ;  and  his  conducl:  with  regard  to  the  two  bills  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  patronages,  and  the  toleration  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  of 
Scotland,  we  can  by  no  means  commend.  When  thefe  acr.s  were 
brought  into  parliament,  Mr.  Carftares  was  one  of  the  agents  fent  up 
to  London  to  oppofe  them,  and  he  appears  to  have  done  it  with  fin- 
cerity. 

Whatever  reafonshe  might  have  found  to  change  his  opinion  con- 
cerning patronage,  the  abolition  of  which  he  haddifliked  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  his  oppofkion  to  the  law  of  toleration  was  the  in- 
dication  of  a  narrow  mind.  He  was,  indeed,  carried  away  with  the 
terrors  which  had  feized  the  generality  of  his  brethren,  who  con- 
fldercd  the  a6ls  in  queftion  as  preludes  to  the  reftoration  of  prelacy  and 
the  pretender.  But  no  apprehenfions  of  this  kind  ought  to  have 
prevailed  againft  complying  with  the  dictates  of  reafon,  of  juftice,  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  chriftian  religion.  Although  Mr.  Carftares 
was  happily  unfuccefsful  in  the  commiilion  entrutted  to  him,  his 
prefcnce  in  London  was  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  defeating  certain  projects 
which  would  have  been  really  hurtful  to  the  power  of  that  church. 
It  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  adminiftration,  to  difcontinue  her 
annual  afTemblies,  or,  if  they  met,  to  prorogue  thepi,  as  foon  as  they 
\\ere  conftituted  ;  and  a  bill  was  talked  of,  which  mould  take  away 
the  only  pretext  Tor  holding  them  for  the  future.  Mr.  Carftares, 
therefore,  wifely  thought  proper  to  compound  matters  with  queen 
Anne's  miniftry  ;  and,  upon  condition  that  he  might  be  authorifed 
to  aifure  his  brethren,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  introduce 
any  alterations  in  the  government  or  difciplineof  the  church,  he  un- 
dertook to  ufe  all  his  influence  to  allay  the  ferments  which  the  late 
proceedings  in  parliament  had  occafioned.  In  thefe  endeavours  he 
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was  remarkably  fuccefsful.  The  queen  and  the  adminiltration  were 
aftonifhed  at  the  peaceable  temper  of  the  next  general  aflembly  ,  and 
expreffed,  by  various  letters,  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Carfiares's 
prudent  management.  So  great  a  refpedl  was  retained  for  him  by 
the  Englifh  court,  that,  before  the  meeting  of  the  aiFembly  in  1713, 
he  was  defired,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  name  whom  he  would  chufe 
to  be  commiflioner,  and  to  fend  up  a  copy  of  fuch  inftru&ions  as  he 
judged  to  be  feafonable  at  that  juncture.  This  was  accordingly  done 
by  him ;  and  the  duke  of  Athol,  whom  he  recommended  as  a  proper 
perfon,  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Carltares  was  remarkably  active  in  exprefling 
his  zeal  for  the  proteltant  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  He 
had  been  inftrumental,  in  1711,  in  procuring  the  order  for  prayers 
to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  of  Scotland,  for  the  princefs  Sophia 
and  her  family.  Every  addrefs  of  the  general  alTemblies,  till  the 
demife  of  the  queen,  was  full  of  the  warmeft  proteftations  of  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  fucceflion  eftablHhed  bylaw  ;  and  they 
were  among  the  fofemoftin  their  congratulations  of  king  George  the 
firft,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown.  The  addrefs  on  that  occafion 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Carftares.  His  majefty,  two  years  before  his 
arrival  in  England,  had  fignified,  by  a  letter  from  his  fecretary,  his 
acknowledgments  to  our  divine  for  the  part  he  had  acted  ;  and  con- 
tinued him  in  the  office  of  chaplain  for  Scotland.  This  office  Mr. 
Carftaresdid  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1715, 
he  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  gave  fuch  a  mock  to  his 
conftitution,  as  impaired  his  faculties,  and  carried  him  off,  on  the 
28th  day  of  the  following  December,  in  the  66th  or  6710.  year  of  his 
age,  being  lamented  by  his  country  as  a  true  patriot ;  by  the  church, 
as  her  beft  benefactor  ;  and  by  the  univerfity,  as  her  greateft  orna- 
ment. Mr.  Carftares's  private  character  was,  in  every  view  of  it, 
amiable  arid  refpectable.  His  religion  was  not  tinctured  with  the 
extravagancies  of  enthufiafm,  or  debafed  by  the  rigours  of  fuperftition. 
He  was diftingui (lied  for  hisdifcharge  of  the  duties  of  hofpitality  ; 
and  his  charity  was  unbounded. 

CARTE  (THOMAS),  a  very  learned  Englifli  hiftorian,  was  born 
at  Clifton  in  Warwickshire  ;  at  which  place  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Carte,  at  that  time  refided  as  vicar  ;  and  was  baptized  there 
by  immerfion,  on  April  23,  1686.  If  this  account  be  exact,  his 
progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  muft  have  been  very  rapid  and 
extraordinary ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Univerfity  college,  in  Oxford,  and  matriculated  on  July  4,  1698, 
having  then  not  long  entered  into  the  i3th  year  of  his  a^e.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.Jan.  1702;  after  which  he  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.  A.  in  1706.  In  due 
time  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  reader  of  the 
abbey  church  at  Bath  ;  where  he  preached  a  fennon  on  Jan.  30, 
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1713-14,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  vindicate  Charles  I.  from 
afperfions  with  regard  to  the  Iriili  rebellion.  The  dlfpute  gave 
rife  to  our  hiftorian's  firft  publications,  entitled,  "  The  Irifh 
Maffacre  fet  in  a  clear  light ;  wherein  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  it  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  life,  and  the  abridgment  thereof  by  Dr.  Ca- 
lamy,  are  fully  confidered  ;  together  with  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Chandler,  reviving  the  aforefaid  account,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carte,  at  Bath  ;  with  his  two  replies  to  Mr.  Chandler."  This  is 
inferted  in  the  collection  called  Somers's  Trades."  Upon  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  George  I.  Mr.  Carte's  principles  not  permitting  him  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  affumed  a  lay  habit.  What 
particular  concern  he  had  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  does  not  appear  ; 
but  that  he  had  fome  degree  of  guilt  in  this  refpecl,  or,  at  leaft,  that 
he  was  ftrongly  fufpecled  of  it  by  adminiftration,  is  evident,  from  the 
king's  troops  having  orders  to  difcover  and  apprehend  him.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  elude  their  fearch,  by  concealing  himfelf  at 
Colefhill,  Warwickshire,  in  the  houfe  of  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Carte 
himfelf  officiated  for  a  time  as  curate  of  the  fame  place  ;  after 
which,  he  was  fome  time  fecretary  to  Biihop  Atterbury.  This  con- 
nection threw  him  into  frefh  difficulties  :  fo  deeply  was  he  thought 
to  be  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  afcribed  to  that  eminent  prelate,  that 
a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  brought  againft  him  ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  iffued,  Aug.  13,  1722,  offering  a  reward  of  loool.  forfeiz- 
ing  his  perfon.  He  was  again  fuccefsful  in  making  his  efcapc,  and 
fled  into  France,  where  he  refided  feveral  year?,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Philips.  WhilftMr.  Carte  continued  in  that  country,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  principal  men  of  learning  and  family,  and 
gained  accefs  to  the  moft  eminent  libraries,  public  and  private,  by 
which  means  he  was  enabled  to  colled;  large  materials  for  illuftrating 
an  Englifh  edition  of  Thuanus. 

Whilft  this  grand  work  was  carrying  on,  queen  Caroline, 
whofe  regard  to  men  of  letters  is  well  known,  received  iuch  favour- 
able impreffions  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  fhe  obtained  permiiTion  for  his 
returning  to  England  in  fecurity  ;  which  he  did  fome  time  between 
the  years  1728  and  1730.  He  had  not  long  been  reftored  to  his  own 
country,  before  he  engaged  in  one  of  the  moil:  important  of  his  works, 
"  The  Hiftory  of  the  life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormonde,  from  his  birth 
in  1610,  to  his  death  in  1688."  This  work  is  extended  to  three 
volumes  folio.  The  third  volume,  which  was  publi (hed  firft,  came 
out  in  1735.  and  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  in  1736.  From  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Carte's  to  Dr.  Swift,  dated  Aug.  n,  1736,  it  appears  that, 
in  writing  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of 
fome  inftructions  which  he  had  derived  from  the  dean.  In  the 
fame  letter,  he  mentions  his  defign  of  compofing  a  general  Hiftory 
of  England,  and  finds  great  fault  not  only  with  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
but  with  Rymer's  "  Fcedera."  His  accufations  of  that  noble  col- 
lection are  in  feveral  refpeds  erroneous  and  groundkfs.  It  is  highly 
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probable,  that  the  fuccefs  and  popularity  of  Rapin's  "  Hiilory"  gave 
confiderable  difguil  to  Mr.  Carte  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  fame 
principles,  and  fuggefted  the  fcheme  of  a  new  undertaking.  It  is 
evident,  from  forne  letters  written  about  this  time  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey- 
by  oiar  author,  that  he  laid  a  great  ftrefs  upon  that  part  of  his  "  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,"  which  vindicated  Charles  I.  in  his  trarif- 
actions  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  which  brought  a  charge  of 
iorgery  againftthat  nobleman. 

In  April,  1738,  Mr.  Carte  pubHfhed,  on  a  feparate  meet,  "A  ge- 
neral account  of  the  neceifary  materials  fora  Hiftory of  England,  of 
the  fociery  and  fubfcriptions  propofed  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
it,  and  the  method  in  which   he  intended  to  proceed  in  carrying   on 
the  work."     In  the  following  G&ober,   he  had  obtained  fubfcrip- 
tions,  or  thepromife  of  fubfcriptions,  to  the  amount  of6ool.  a  year, 
Not  long  after,  he  was  at  Cambridge,  collecting  materials  for  his 
hiftory,  from  the  university  and  other  libraries.     Whilft  he  was  thus 
employed,  his  head  quarters  were  at  Madingly,  the  feat  of  Sir  John 
Hmde  Cotton,    bart.  w h of e  large  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and 
journals,  publifhed  during   the  grand  civil    war  between  1639   and 
1660,  he  methodized,  and  procured  to  be  bound  in  a  great  number 
of  volumes.     March  8,  1744,  a  caufe  in  Chancery  was  determined 
in  his  favour,   againii  his  brother   Samuel  and  his  fitter  Sarah,   with 
regard  to  a  doubt  concerning  their  father's  will.     Mr.  Samuel  Carte 
the  elder  had  made   Thomas  his  eidefl   fon   and  refiduary  legatee  \ 
but,  in  a  ciaufe  added  to  the  will,  it  was  provided,  that,  if  he  fhould 
-fee  molefted  and  profecuted  by  the  government,  fo  as  to  incur  a  for- 
feiture, and  be  di fabled  from  difcharging  the  duty  of  an  executor, 
then  Samuel  and  Sarah  were  to  aiiume  that  office,  and  to  poiiefs  what 
was  given  to  THorhas.     Not   many   weeks  after,  our  author,   for 
what  reafons  we  know  not,  fell  under  the  fufpicions  of  admmi  ft  ra- 
tion, and  was  taken  into  cuflody,  together  with  a  Mr.  Garth,    at  a 
time  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  was  fufpended,  in  conlequence  ot 
foine  apprehended  defigns  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.      It  is  certain, 
that   nothing  material  was  difcovered  againlt  him,    for  he  was  foon. 
difcharged  out  of  cultody.     This  event  did  not   detract  from  his 
popularity,  or  prevent  his  receiving  great  encouragement  in  his  hif- 
torical  defign.     July  18,  the  court  of  common-council  of  the  city  of 
London  agreed  "  to  fubfcribe  50!.- a  year  for  feven  years    to  Mr. 
Carte,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  his  writing  the  Hiftory  of 
England/'     In  the  next  month  was  printed  a  collection  of  the  fe- 
veral  papers  that   had  been  publifhed  by  him  relative  to  his  great- 
work. 

O&ober  1 8,  the  company  of  goldfmiths  voted  25!.  a  year  for 
feven  years,  towards  defraying  the  expence-?  of  tranfcribing  letters, 
negotiations,  and  other  materials  o':  the  like  nature:  and,  in  the 
December  following,  the  companies  of  grocers  and  vintners  iub- 
2$L  a  year  each,  to  the  faii.e  purfQf.%  Propofals  for  pn^t- 
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ing  the  Hiftory  were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the  firft  volume  of  it 
was  completed  in  December  1747;  when  the  credit  of  a  work 
which  had  been  ufliercd  into  the  world  with  fo  much  preparation 
and  expectation,  and  which  had  been  fupported  by  fuch  ample  fub- 
fcriptions,  was  almoft  wholly  overturned  by  a  remarkable  act  of  lite- 
rary indifcretion.  Mr.  Carte,  having  taker!  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
unction  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great  effects  annexed  to  it,  intro- 
duced, in  a  note,  a  ftory  of  one  Chriftcpher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells 
in  Somerfetihire,  who  is  reprefented  as  having  been  healed  of  the 
evil,  at  Avignon,  in  1716,  by  application  to  the  Pretender.  The 
indifcretion  he  had  been  guilty  of  was  hurtful  to  his  intereft.  The 
corporation  of  London  unaniinoufly  refolved.in  April  1748,  to  with- 
draw their  fubfcription  ;  and  the  hiftory  fell  into  very  general  neg- 
lect. It  is  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Carte's  fortitude,  that  he  was  hot 
difcouraged  from  profecut'mg  his  undertaking  ;  and  perhaps  he 
might  receive  private  aid  and  fupport,  though  public  afliftance  was 
withdrawn.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  that  refpect,  his 
fecoad  volume,  containing  an  account  of  ail  public  tranfactions  from 
the  accetfion  of  Her  ry  III.  in  1216,  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in 
1509,  appeared'  in  1750.  The  third  volume,  which  extended  to 
trie  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  was  publilhed  in  1752.  The  fourth 
volume,  which  Mr.  Carte  did  not  live  to  complete,  appeared  in 
1755.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  carried  on  to  the  Reftoration, 
but  concludes  with  the  year  1654.  It  was  his  defign  to  have  brought 
the  narration  down  to  the  Revolution,  for  which  purpofe  he  had 
been  at  uncommon  pains  to  collect  materials,  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  Notwithstanding  our.  author's  peculiar  opinions  and 
prejudices,  his  general  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  r*e- 
rit  in  point  of  information.  It  is  written  with  eminent  exactnefs 
and  diligence,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  original  authors. 
Mr.  Carte  died  at  Caldecot-houfe,  near  Abingdon,  in  Berkfhire, 
April  2,  1754.  At  his  deceafe,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Brett,  and  who  after- 
wards married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  gentleman  intended  for  orders  in 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  which,  however,  he  declined  taking,  after  he 
had  received  an  education  for  that  purpofe.  Mrs.  Carte  left  the 
papers  to  her  fecond  hufband  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  They  are  now  depofited  in  the  Budleian  libra- 
rary,  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jernegan  to  the  univerfity,  1778, 
for  a  valuable  con fideration.  "  Whilll  they  were  in  this  gentleman's 
polFefiion,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  paid  2col.  for  the  perufal  of  them. 
For  a  confideration  of  300!.  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
who  from  thefe  and  other  materials,  compiled  his  Hiftory  and  State 
Papers.  Mr.  Carte  was  a  man  of  a  flrong  conftitution,  and  inde- 
fatigable application.  When  the  iludies  oi  the  day  were  over,  he 
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would  eat  heartily  ;  and  in  converfation  was  chearful  and  entertain" 
ing. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Carte  was  the  author 
of  the  following  publications,      i.  A  Collection  ot   original  Letters 
and  Papers,  concerning  the  Affairs  or.  England,  from  1641  to  1660, 
in  two  volumes  8vo.  1739.     2.   The  Hiitory  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,  from  the  Foundation  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  year  1,567* 
with  Letters  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,   during  his  Emhaffy  there,  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  ;  giving  a  particular  Account  of  the  depofing 
Don  Altonfo,  and  placing  Don  Pedro  on   the  throne.     8vo.  1780. 
3.  A  full  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  from  a  Byftdnder,  8vo.  1 742.  4.  A  full 
and  clear  Vindication  of  the  full  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  from  a  Byitander. 
Do.  1/43.    5.  Catalogue  des  Rolles  Gafcons,  Normans,  &  Francois 
conferves  dans    les  Archives  de  la  Tour  do   Lundres  ;  tire   d'apres 
celui  du  Garde  defdites  Archives  :    &  contenant  la  Precis  &  le  Som- 
maire  de  tons  les  Titres  qui  s'y  trouvent  concernant  la  Guienne,  la 
Normandie,  &   les    autres  Provinces  de    la  Fiance,    fujettes  autres 
fois   aux   Rois   d'Angleterre,    &c.       In   two   volumes   folio,    with 
two   moft   exact   and  correct    indexes    of   places   and  perfons. — - 
Paris,   1743.     This  valuable  collection,  being  calculated   for  the 
ufe  of  the   French,    is   introduced    with   a   preface    in   that    lan- 
guage.    6.  A  Preface  to  a  tranilation,  by  Mrs.  Thompfon,  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  memorable  and  extraordinary  calamities  of  Margaret 
of  AnJQU,  Queen  of  England,  &c.   by  the  Chevalier  Michael  Bau- 
dier.  8vo.  London,  1736.     7.  Advice  ot    a  Mother  to  her  fon  and 
Daughter,  tranflatecl  irom  the  French  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Lam- 
bert.    8.  Farther  Reafons,  for  rendering  more  effectual  an   Act  ot 
Queen  Anne,  relating  to  the  veiling  in  Authors  the  Right  of  Copies, 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  R.  H.     Mr.  Carte  wrote, 
alfo,  a  paper  (the  MS.  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Nichols's  pofTefiion)  re- 
commending a  public  library  to  be  formed  at  the  Manfion-houfe, 
and  that  the  12  great  companies  of  the  city  of  London  mould  each 
of  them  fubfcribe  20ool.  for  that  purpofe.     A  tranfiation    of  Mr. 
Carte's  General  Hiftory   of  England  into  French,  was  undertaken 
by  feveral    gentlemen  in   conjunction,   but  was    never   completed. 
Some  parts  of  the  tranflation  are  in  Dr.  DucarePs  polfefijon.     Mr. 
Carte  left  behind  him,   in  MS.     A,  Vindication  of  Charles  I.  with 
regard  to  the  Irifh  Malfacre.    In  1758,  was  publifhed  a  book,  partly 
upon    the    fame  fubject,  entitled,  The   Cafe  of  the  Royal  Martyr 
confidered  with  Candour,"  in  two  vol.  8vo.  the  author  of  which  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Mr.  Carte.     It  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Bofwell,  M.  A.  a  clergyman  and  a  fchoolmailer,  at  Taun- 
ton,  in   Somerfetmire.     The    fame  gentleman   was  the  author  of 
A  Method  of  Study,  or  a  ufeful  Library,  printed  in  1738,  in  8vo.  a 
work  of  no   diftinguimed  merit ;    and  of  two   pamphlets,  called 
Remarks  on  the  free  and  candid  Difquifitions,  which  appeared  in 
1750  and  1751, 
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Mr.  Carte  had  two  brothers,  Samuel  and  John.  Samuel  Carte 
was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  Trinity-haU,  Cambridge,  on  May  5^ 
1704,  and  proceeded  LL.  B.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
Symond's-inn,  arid  practifed  as  a  folicitor  in  Chancery,  in  which 
profeffion  he  became  eminent.  He  was  alfo  a  learned  antiquary. 
Moftofhis  manufcripts  and  papers  relative  ro  antiquities,  are  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  been  fold  by  his  widow  to  the  ?ate  Sir  Thomas  Cave,, 
bart.  He  alfrfted  Dr.  Jack  Ton,  fchool'm  alter  of  Coventry,  in  ins 
account  of  the  benefactions  and  charities  belonging  to  thatcity ;  and' 
was  the  editor,  though  without  his  name,  of  Brewiler's  Collectanea 
EcclefiafHca,  to  which  he  added  many  learned  note?.  Mr.  Samuel 
Carre  was  alive  in  $760,  but  died  not  long  after,  Several  manuicripfc 
letters  of  hrs,  relative  to  ftibi;e£ts  of  antiquity,  are  in  Dr.  Ducarcl's 

rv  /»* 

pohenron. 

Mr.  John  Carte  \va:s  entered  at  Trinity. hall,  Cambridge,  Jan.  9, 
1707,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  firft  vicar  of  Tachbroke,  in  the- 
county  of  Warwick,  and  was  afterwards  promoted,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Weftmfnfter,  to  the  vicarage  of  Hinckley,  in  Leicefter- 
iliire,  with  the  reelory  of  Stoke  annexed.  He  held  alfo  the  neigh- 
bouring rectory  of  Stanton-;  and  redded  at  Hinekley,.  from  I72£x, 
till  his  death,  which  happened' Dec.  17,  1735. 


CARTER  (FRANCIS),  F.  §,  A.  author  of  <*  A  Journey  from 
Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  1776,"  2'  vols.  Svo.  with  plates,  fold  fepa- 
rately  ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1778,"  with  the  plates  inferted. 
The  many  coins  engraved  in  this  work  were  from  the  collection  of 
the  celebrated  Spanish  rnedalliil  Flores,  whofe  cabinet  Mr.  Carter 
had  purchafed  on  his  death,  and  difpofed  of  the  duplicates  to  Dr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Carter  died  Aug.  I,  1783,  when  he  had  jufl  comple- 
ted (and  had  actually  printed  the  firft  fheet  of)  "  An  hiftorical  and 
critical  acc<Mint  of  early  printed  Spanifli  Books  ;>?  in  v/hich,  to  ufc 
his  own  words,  his  intent  was,  "  to  write  an  hiflbrical  and  critical 
account  of  the  moil  early  printed  volumes  in  the  Spanifh  language, 
which  had  falien».  into  my  poik'iilon  during  thirty  years  diligently 
collecting  them,  both  in  Spain,  in  France,  and  England."  But  he 
did  not  live  to  finifh  this  work. 


CARTERET  (JOHN),  earl  Granville,  one  of  the  moft  diftin- 
^uilhed  orators  and  itatefmen  of  the  prefent  century,  was  born  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1690.  His  father  was  George  lord  Carteret,  baron 
Carteiet,  of  Hawnes  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  having  been  fo  created 
on  the  1 9th  of  October  i68r,  wheo  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age; 
and  his  mother  was  lady  Grace, .yonngeft  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Bath.  By  both  parents  he  wasdefcended  from  very  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable families,  and  from  anceftors  who  had  rendered  themfelves 
"^lufrrious  by  many  notable  exploits.  When  he  was  no  more  than 
tuur  years  and!  five  months  old,  he  became  lord  Carteret,  bv  the  death 
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•of  his  father,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-  fix.     His 

-lordfhip  received  his  grammatical  education   at  Weftminlter-.fchool, 

from  which  he  was  removed  to  Chrift  church   college,  Oxford  ;   in 

both  which  places  he  made  fuch  extraordinary  improvements,  that 

he  became  one  of  the  mo(t  learned  young   noblemen  of  his  time; 

and  he  retained  to  the  laft  his  knowledge  and  loveof  literature.    Dr. 

Swift  humorouily  arTerts,  that  he  carried  away  from  Oxford,  with  a 

fingularity  fcarcely  to  be  jultified,  moreGreek,  Latin,  aad  philofo- 

<phy,  than  pro.perl-y  became  a  perfon  of  hisran.k  ;  indeed,  much  more 

of  each,  than  moft  of  thofe  who  are  forced  to  live  by  their  learning 

will   be  at  the  unneceffary  pains  to   load    their  heads  with.     Being 

thus  accomplifhed,    lord,  Carteret   was  qualified  to  make  an  early 

figure  in  life.     As  foon  as  he  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers, 

which  was  on  the  25th  of  May,  ,1711,  he  diftingu-ifhed  himfelf  by 

his  ardent  zeal  for  the  ^proteftant  '  iucceffion.     His  conduct,  in  this 

re  fpecl,  procured  him  .the  early   notice  of  king  George  the  firft,  by 

whom  he  was  apjpoin^tl,  in  1714,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-.cham- 

ber  ;  in  1715,  bailiff  of  the  Illand  of  Jerfey  ;  and  ki  1716,  lord  lieu- 

'tenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Devon  ;  which  laft  of- 

fice he  held  till  Augufr,  1721,  when  he  religned  it  in  favour  of  Hugh 

lord  Clinton.     His  mother  alfo,  lady  Grace,  was  created  vifcountefs 

•Carteret,  and  counters  Granville,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  on 

the  firft  of  January,  1714-15,  with  limitation  ot  thefe  honours  to  her 

fon  John  lord  Carteret.     His  lordfhip,  though  (till  young,  became, 

from  the  early  part  of  king  George    the  firlt's   reign,    an  eminent 

fpeaker  in  the  houfe  of  peers.    The  firft  initance  we  find  fpeciHcally 

recorded  of  the  difplay  of  his  eloquence,  was  in  the  famous  debate 

on  .the  biJl  for  lengthening  the  duration  of  parliaments.    In  this  de- 

hate,  he  fupported  the  duke  ot  Devonfhire's  motion  for  the  repeal  of 

^the  triennial  act,  by  thofe  peculiar  and  powerful  arguments   which 

the  (ituation  of  affairs  at  that  time  afforded. 

On  the  i8th  of  February,  1717-18,  he  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
for  punifhing  mutiny  and  defertion  ;  and  in  the  leflion  of  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  nth  ot  November  following,  he  moved  for  the 
addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king,  to  congratulate  his  majei'ty  on  the 
feafonab.le  fuccefs  of  his  naval  forces  ;  and  to  atfure  him,  that  the 
houfe  would  fupport  him  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  prudent  and  necef- 
lary  meafures  he  had  taken  to  fecure  the  trade  and  quiet  of  his  do- 
minions, and  the  tranquillity  ot  Europe.  The  evidence  Ig^rd  Car- 
teret had  given  of  his  great  abilities,  exciting  farther  the  attention 
of  government,  he  was  appointed,  onthe2.£th  or  January,  1718-19, 
amballador  eKtraordinary,  and  minift^r  .plenipotentiary  to  the  queen 
ot  Sweden.  He  did  r.ot,  ho  \vev-er,  leave  England  till  the  lit  of  June 
following,  when  he  embarked  in  the  river  for  Gortenbmgh,  in  his 
way  to  Stockholm,  where  he  arriv.d  on  the3Oth  of  the  fame  month. 
On  the6rh  of  July  he  prefented  his  memorial  ro  the  queen,  and  had 
her  majtitv's  auivver  the  -fajnc  day.  His  firit  bulinefs  was,  10  remove 
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the  difficulties  which  the  B  inlh  fubje&$  had  met  with  in  regard  to 
their  commerce  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  procure  fatisfa£tif>n  for  the 
loffesthey  had  fuftained.  In  this  he  fo  happily  fucceeded,  that  the 
queen  ordered  an  equitable  conipenfation  to  be  made  to  the  rightful 
claimants  ;  ard  me  farther  ordered,  that  the  (hips  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  Ihould  have  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the  Baltic, 
even  though  thev  were  bound  to  the  parts  which  had  been  taken 
from  her  by  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1719,  lord  Carteret  firft  took  upon 
him  the  character  ot  ambaifador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  ; 
at  which  time,  in  a  private  audience,  he  offered  his  royal  matter's 
mediation  to  make  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark;  and  alib 
his  majefty's  mediation,  to  effecl:  the  fame  purpofe  between  Sweden 
and  the  Czar.  Both  thefe  mediations  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
queen,  A  peace  between  Sweden,  PruiHa,  and  Hanover,  having 
been  concluded  by  lord  Carteret,  it  was  proclaimed  at  Stockholm, 
on  the  gth  of  March,  1719-20.  This  was  the  prelude  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  His  lordfhip  having  fet-r 
tied  a  preliminary  treaty  between  thefe  two  crowns,  and  having 
been  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  lord  Polwarth,  ambafodor 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  congrefs  of  Brunfwirk,  for 
finally  adjufting  all  differences  in  the  North,  he  had  his  audience 
of  leave  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Sweden,  at  Carlberg,  on  the  Qth 
of  June,  1720.  Upon  the  fame  day  he  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  their  majefties,  who  exprefTed  their  efteem  for  him  in  the 
moft  gracious  terms.  A  few  days  after,  he  fe^  out  for  Denmark  j 
and  on  the  igth  of  June  he  had  his  firft  audience,  at  Frederickf- 
burgh,  of  the  Danim  king,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
marks  of  attention  and  regard.  He  had  brought  with  him  the 
treaty  of  p?uce  between  Denmark  and  Sweden*  which  had  already 
been  agreed  to  and  figned  on  the  paitof  Sweden.  After  a  conference 
of  two  day?  between  lord  Carteret  and  the  Danifh  mimfters,  the 
treaty  was,  likevvife,  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  figned 
on  the  3d  of  July. 

From  the  gazette  of  Augnft  the  iQth.in  this  year,  we  find  his 
lordfhip  appointed,  together  with  earl  Stanhope  and  fir  Robert  SuU 
ton,  ambaiiador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  congrefs  of 
Cambr.  y  ;  b«it  whether  he  atled  in  this  capacity  doth  hot  apptar, 
The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, were  exchanged  on  the  22d  of  October,  1720  ;  by  which  event 
an  end  was  in  fa£t,  put  to  the  war,  that  had  fo  long  raged  between 
Sweden,  Riifjia,  Denmark,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  for  though  the 
Czar  dill  held  out,  nothing  very  material  was  tranfac"led;  and  that 
monarch,  at  length,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  their  Danifh 
majefties,  without  the  intervention  of  a  mediator.  Lord  Carteret 
having  concluded  his  irrportant  and  fuccefsful  negotiation,  left  Den- 
!?Tark,  and  returned  through  Jianoyerj  in  his  way  to  England,  where 

he 
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he  arrived  on  the^th  of  December,  with  the  fatisiadtion  of  having 
highly  plea  fed  his  royal  mafter, 

A  few  weeks  after  our  noble  peer  had  returned  from  his  embafly, 
we  find  him  taking  a  (hare  in  the  debates  on  the  ftate  of  the  national 
credit,  occafioned  by  the  unfortunate  and  iniquitous  effects  of  the 
South-Sea  fcheme  ^  and  fupporting  earl  Stanhope's  opinion,  that  the 
eftates  of  the  criminals,  whether  directors  or  not  directors,  ought  to 
be  confiscated,  to  make  good  the  public  lolTes.  Whilft  this  affair 
was  in  agitation,  king  George  thefirfi,  in  teftimony  of  his  approba- 
tion of  lord  Carterct's  late  conduct  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  honourable  and  important  ftation  of  ambafTador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  Accordingly,  his  lordfhip  re- 
ceived his  inftru&'oris,  and  was  on  the  point  of  Jetting  out,  when 
James  Craggs,  jun.  efq.  principal  fecretary  of  State,  on  whofe  cha- 
racter fo  much  luftre  hath  been  (hed  by  his  friendship  with  Addifon, 
and  his  connection  with  Pope,  departed  this  life  on  the  iyth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1720-21.  The  refult  of  this  event  was,  that  lord  Carteret's 
deftination  to  the  French  court  was  changed,  and  he  was  conftituted, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  fucceiTor  to  Mr.  Craggs.  On  the  next  day  he 
was  admitted  into  that  great  office,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
fworn  one  of  his  majefty's  mod  honourable  privy  council.  Whilft 
lord  Carteret  was  fecretary  of  State,  he  not  only  difcharged  the  ge- 
neral duties  of  his  employment  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  royal  mafter, 
but  ably  defended  ,m  parliament  the  mea  Cures  of  adminiftration. 
This  he  did  in  the  debate  concerning  Mr.  Law,  the  famous  projec- 
tor of  the  Miffillippi  fcheme,  whofe  arrival  in  England,  in  1721,  by 
the  connivance,  as  it  was  thought,  and  even  under  the  fandlion  of 
the  miniftry,  excited  no  Cmall  degree  of  difguft.  Earl  Coningfby 
having  exprefled  the  apprehenfions  and  jealoufies  of  the  public  upon 
the  occafion,  and  having  afked,  whether  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
brought  him  over,  had  oriders  for  that  purpofe,  lord  Carteret  replied, 
that  Mr.  Law  had  had,  many  years  before,  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
gentleman  in  a  duel  ;  but  that  having,  at  lait,  received  the  benefit  of 
the  king's  clemency,  and  the  appeal  which  was  lodged  by  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  deceafed  being  taken  off,  he  had  come  over  to  plead  his 
majefty's  moft  gracious  pardon.  It  was  added  by  his  lordlhip,  that 
there  was  no  law  to  keep  any  Englilhman  out  of  his  own  country  4 
and  that,  as  Mr.  Law  was  a  Cubjedl  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not 
even  in  the  king's  power  to  hinder  him  from  coming  over,  if  he 
thought  fit,  Lord  Carteret  took,  alCo,  a  part,  on  the  fide  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  debate  on  the  navy  debt,  and  with  regard  to  the  va-r 
rious  other  motions  and  bills  of  the  feffion. 

Jn  the  new  parliament,  which  met  on  the  nth  of  October,  1722, 
his  lordfhip  was  equally  active  in  Cuppcrting  the  meafures  of  admU 
niftration.  The  firit  Cubjecl:  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
peers  beinjj  the  diCcovery  of  Layer's  plot,  he  fpoke  in  favour  of  the 
{Juke  of  Grai'iou's  bill  to  Cufpend  the  Habeas  Corpus  a£t  for  one 
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year  ;  acquainted  the  houfe  with  the  bifhbpofRochefter's,  lord  North 
and  Grey's,  and  the  earl  of  Orrery's  commitment  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
defended  the  motion  for  the  imprifonment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  all  the  debates  concerning  this  ebhfpiracy,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  famous  Atterbury,  lord  Carteret  vindicated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  ;  as  he  did,  likewife,  in  the  cafe  of  the  act  for 
laying  an  extraordinary  tax  upon  papjfts. 

On  the   26th  of  May,  1723,  when  the   king's  affairs   called  him 
abroad  for  the  fummer,  his  lordfhip  was  appointed   one  of  the   lords 
jtiftices  of  the  kingdom  ;   but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  following 
fris  majefty  to  Hanover,  as  fecretary  of  ftate.     He   went  thither,   in 
conjunction  with   lord  Townlhend,  the  other  fecretary  ;  and  both 
thefe  noblemen,  in  their  return  to  England,  had  fevera'l  conferences 
at  the  Hague,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  the  Dutch  adnniniftration, 
on  febje&s  of  importance.     In  the  fucceedJHg  fcilion  of  parliament, 
which  opened  on  the  9th  of  January,  11723-4,    lord  Carteret,  in  the 
debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  fup  ported  the  neceflity  of  eighteen  thou- 
fand  men  being  kept  up,  as   the  number  of  land-forces,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  lord  Trevor,  who  had  moved  that  the   four  thoufand  addi- 
tional men,  who  had   been  raifed  the  year  before,  fiiould  be   difcon- 
tinued.     It  was  ftrongly  urged  by  our  noble  fecretary,  that  the  public 
tranquillity  proceeded  from  the  fecurity  of  government  ;  and  that  as 
(his'  iectirhy   was  in   forne  meafure  owing  to  the  additional    forces, 
they    were   become   necefTary  to  preferve   that   happy   tranquillity. 
Not  many  days  after  this  debate,  which    happened   on   the   i6th   of 
Marc!),  feveral  alterations  took  place  at  court.     Among    the  reft  of 
the  changes,  iord  Carteret  quitted  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
which  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  on  the  fame 
day,  being  the  third  of  April,  1724.,  he  was  conftftuted  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.     It   was  not   till   the  October  following  that  he 
arrived  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  the  ufual   folemnity. 
The  Irifli  were  at  that  time  in  a  great   ferment  about  the  patent  for 
Wood's   halfpence,  which  makes  fo    fignal  a  figure  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.   Swift,     One  of  ths  firft  things  done  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  was  to  publifh  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  three 
fiundred  pounds    for  a  difcovery  of  the    author   of  the   Drapiers 
Letters. 

Befldes  revoking  Wood's  patent,  lord  Carteret's  adininiftratioi; 
was,  in  other  refpe&s,  very  acceptable  and  benericial  to  the  Irifb. 
He  difchurged  the  doties  of  his  high  rtation,  in  general,  with  wi£. 
dom  and  fidelity,  and  the  people  were  happy  under  his  govern- 
jsient. 

On  the  2ift  of  September,  1725,  his  excellency  went  with  the 
ufual  ftate  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  being  attended  there  by  the 
commons,  delivered  a  fpeech  from  the  throne.  The  fefiion,  which 
was  Conducted  with  great  harmony,  and  in  which  fevjral  a6ls  were 

Bailed,  evidently  calculated  for  the  good  of  tlu  kirn  do  n    was  con*- 
r  f  p  &  i  j  j 
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eluded  by  him,  with  tl.e  fame  folernnities,  on  the  ^!  of  March, 
1725-6.  After  this,  his  lor.lihip  having  conftituted  Hugh,  arch- 
bi {hop  of  Armagh,  R.  Weil,  lord  chancellor,  and  William  Cpnolly, 
efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  lords  juftices  during  his  ab- 
fence,  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1726,  and 
received  his  majeuVs  approbation  of  his  prudent  conduct.  During 
the  times  of  his  abfence  from  Ireland,  the  primate  Boulter  kept  up 
a  continual  correfpandence  with  him;  and  from  that  excellent  pre- 
late's letters,  may  be  learned  many  particulars  concerning  the  {late 
of  affairs,  and  the  characters  of  perfons,  in  that  kingdom,  by  thofe 
who  have  the  curiofity  to  inquire  into  the  fubjecr.. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1726-27,  lord  Carteret  ably  defended 
the  king's  fpeech,  which  had  been  warmly  animadverted  upon  by 
the  pppofition.  In  his  lordthip's  reply,  there  is  one  palTage  which 
ihews  the  opinion  he  then  entertained,  concerning  the  genera]  na- 
ture of  a  commerce  to  the  Earl-  Indies.  Having  taken  notice  that 

• 

our  fhare  in  the  Eail-India  trade  was  neither  fo  inconfiderable  nor  fo 
unprofitable  as  fome  have  been  pleafed  to  reprefentit,  he  added,  that 
indeed,  as  that  commerce  drained  Europe  of  a  great  quantity  of 
filver,  and  returned  only  trifling  commodities,  which  ferved  to  ieed 


politicians  were  thendifpofed 
tertain,  concerning  an  objedl  which  hath  (luce  become  of  fuck  mighty 
importance  in  a  national  view.  His  lordfhip,  however,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ought  not  to  be  laid  afide, 
without  the  general  con  fent  of  all  the  nations  concerned  in  it;  be- 
caufe,  otherwife.,  they  who  gave  it  up  would  be  obliged,  at  a  dear 
rate,  to  purchafe  of  them  who  mould  carry  it  on,  thole  commodities 
which  cuftom  had  rendered  in  a  manner  necefTary. 

On  the  3ift  of  May,  1727,  lord  Carteret  was  appointed  one  of 
the  chief  juftices  for  the  achniniftration  of  the  government  during  his 
majeRy's  abfence.  The  fame  honour  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
on  the  firft  of  June,  1725.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  George  the  fmi, 
who  died  fuddenly  at  Ofoabrug,  in  his  way  to  Hanover,  on  the  nth 
of  June,  1727,  lord  Carteret  was  one  of  the  old  privy  council  who 
aflembled  at  Leiceiter  hpufe,  where. the  new. -king  was  proclaimed. 
This  was  on  the  i4th  of  June,  and  the  fame  day  he  was  fworn  o£ 
his  maj-e  fly's  privy  council. 

On  the  29th  of  July  following,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  chief  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thither  he 
palled  over  in  the  fucceeding  November,  in  cohfequence  of  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  parliament.  On  the  28th  of  the  fame  month,  the  par- 
liament was  opened,  by  his  excellency,  with  the  ufual  folemnities  ; 
and  the  fedion  continued  till  the  6th  of  May,  1728,  when  he  gave  tha 
royal  affent  to  twenty  public  ads,  and  concluded  with  a  fpeech,  ex- 
preffive  of  his  high  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  After 

this. 
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this  having  conftituted  the  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  Thomas  Wind- 
ham,  efq.  lord  chancellor,  and  William  Conolly,  efq.  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  lords  jnftice?,  during  his  abfence,  he  embarked 
for  England,  and  arrived  at  St.  James's  about  the  middle  of  May. 
In  1729,  lord  Carteret  returned  again  to  Ireland,  and  held  another 
fefiion  of  parliament,  which  began  on  the  23d  of  September,  and 
ended  on  the  i5ih  of  April,  1730. 

His  lordfhip's    fecond  vicegerency  over   the  Irifh  nation,  was  as 
popular,  if  not  more  fo,  as  the  firft.     The  many  excellent  laws  that 
patted  under  his  government,  will  be  monuments  to  pofterity  of  his 
wife  adminiilration.     His  polite  and  fociable   manners  were,   like- 
wife,  highly  acceptable  to  all  ranks  of  people.     What  particularly 
recommended   him  was,  his  being   above  the  little  didinclions  of 
party.     He  maintained  a  good  correfpondence  with  feveral  of  thofe 
ivho  were  called  or  reputed  Tories,  and  occafionally  diftributed  a  few 
preferments,  of  no  great    (ignificance,  in  that  line.     This   having 
excited  the  complaint  of  Tome  of  the  bigoted  Whigs,  gave  occafion  to 
a  facetious  and  fenfible  trad  of  Dr.  Swift's,  entitled,  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Excellency  John  Lord  Carteret,  from  the  Charge  of  fa- 
vouring none  but  Tories,  High-church-men,  and  Jacobites."     In 
this  tradl,  the  futility  and  folly  of  the  accufations  brought  againft  his 
lordfhip  are  well  expofed.     With  Dr.  Swift  the  lord  lieutenant  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  a  flri&   friendfhip ;  and  he  was  folicitous 
to  a£  agreeably  to  the  dean's  views  of  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  written  to  the  dean  fome  years  afterwards,  he 
thus  expreffes  himfelf  ;  "  When  people  afk   me    how   I  governed 
Ireland  i  I  fay,  that  I   pleafed  Dr.  Swift."     The  editor  of  arch- 
bifhop  Boulter's  letters  feems  to  think,  that  this  doth  not  redound  to 
the  honour  of  lord  Carteret ;  but  we  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
derogates  from  his  character,  or  from  the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.     The  preferments  which  his  excellency  beftowed,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  dean  of   St.  Patrick's,   were  conferred  on  learned  and 
worthy  men,  who  did  not  difgrace  their  recommender ;  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  pride,  petulance,  and  peculiarities  of  Swift, 
it  cannot  rationally  be  denied,  that  he  was  fincerely  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  I rifh  nation.     The  great  advantages  which,  with  fo 
much  equity  and  good  policy,   have  lately  been  granted  to   Ireland, 
and  which  that  country  would  not  have  dared   to  expect  at  the  pe- 
riod we  are  writing  of,   will  never  permit  us  to  look  back  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye  on  the,  narrow  meafures  of  former  times,  or  to  think 
that  the  indulgences  of  lord  Carteret  were  deferving  of  cenfure.    His 
lordfhip,  having  continued  the  ufual  time  allotted  to  his  high  office, 
quitted  it  in  1730,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Dorfet. 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  lord  Carteret's  life,  including  nearly 
twelve  years,  which,  it  we  were  to  judge  of  it  from  the  peerages, 
and  other  biographical  works,  we  might  fuppofe  to  have  been  fpent 
in  the  utmoft  inadivity.  The  very  contrary,  however,  will  be  found 
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to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe;  for  though  his  lorclfhip  was  in  no  de- 
partment of  government  from  1730  to  1742,  his  abilities  were  far 
from  lying  torpid.  Hitherto  his  parliamentary  talents  had  been 
exerted  only  on  the  fide  of  adminiftration  ;  but  from  this  time  he 
engaged  in  the  grand  oppofition,  that  was  carried  on  fo  long,  and 
with  fo  much  pertinacity,  againft:  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  this 
oppofition  he  took  a  very  diftinguifhed  part,  and  was  one  of  it's 
ableft  and  moft  fpirited  leaders.  There  was  fcarcely  any  motion  or 
queftion  on  which  his  eloquence  was  not  difplayed.  His  powers 
of  oratory  are  allowed  to  have  been  eminently  great;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  were  invigorated  and  increafed  by  that  fuperior 
ardour  which  naturally  accompanies  an  attack  upon  the  meafures  of 


government. 


On  the  nth  of  February,  1741.42,  the  earl  of  Orford  refigned  all 
his  places ;  and  among  the  other  changes  which  attended  that  event, 
lord  Carteret,  on  the  Following  day,  was  appointed  one  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  His  lordfhip  had  been  a  very 
little  while  in  this  employment,  before  we  find  him  changing  his 
parliamentary  language.  On  the  25th  of  March,  he  oppofed  the 
motion  for  the  commitment  of  the  penfion  bill,  and  did  not  (lightly 
contribute  towards  it's  being  rejected.  In  the  cafe,  likewife,  of 
the  bill  lo  indemnify  evidences  againft  Robert  Earl  of  Orford,  he 
fpoke  againft  it  at  large  ;  not  confidently,  perhaps,  with  his  former 
conduct,  but  however  with  fome  good  appearance  of  reafon.  In 
September,  1742,  lord  Carteret  was  fent  to  the  States  General,  to 
concert  meafures  witli  them,  in  that  critical  juncture,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberties  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  common  caufe.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  the  feilion  of  parlia- 
ment which  began  on  the  i6th  of  November,  he  fupported  the  ad- 
drefs  of  thanks  for  his  majefty's  fpeech,  and  cppofed  the  motion  for 
difcharging  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  Britifh  pay.  He  diftingui  fried 
himfelf  allb  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors, 
through  the  feveral  debates  which  arofe  during  the  progrefs  of  that 
bill.  In  1743  he  waited  upon  his  majefty  at  Hanover,  who,  before 
his  leaving  St.  James's,  had  appointed  him  one  of  the  lords  juftices 
of  the  kingdom.  His  lorclfhip  attended  his  royal  matter  through 
the  whole  intereiling  campaign  of  that  year,  in  which  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  was  fought  ;  and  the  king  placed  the  greateft  confidence 
in  his  counfels.  To  this  confidence  lord  Carteret  was  the  more 
entitled,  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  was  eminently  {killed  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  upon  the  i8th  o£ 
October,  1744,  he  fucceeded  to  the  titles  of  vifcount  Carteret  and 
earl  Granville.  A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  he  refigned  die  feals 
as  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  had  engroffed  the  royal  favour  fo  much, 
that  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  Mr.  Henry  Pelham  are  thought  to 
have  taken  umbrage  at  his  influence  and  greatnefs.  He  had  alfo 
Incurred  the  refentment  of  the  patriotic  party,  whom  h£  had  fad- 
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denly  fcrfaken,  fo  that  he  had  entirely  loll  his  popularity.  The  two 
brothers,  who  were  very  powerful  by  their  parliamentary  intereft, 
engaged  in  a  political  alliance  with  the  leading  men  in  the  oppo- 
iition,  againft  the  prime  minifter  (for  fuch  he  now  was)  and  his 
meafures.  Earl  Granville,  perceiving  the  gathering  ftorm,  and 
being  fenfible  of  the  impoflibility  of  withstanding  fuch  a  combi- 
nation in  parliament,  wifely  avoided  the  impending  danger  and 
difgrace,  by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  employments.  King 
George  the  Second  with  reluctance  parted  with  a  minifter  who  had 
gained  his  pcrfonal  affection  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  by  his  enterprizing  genius,  and,  above  all,  by  his  ready 
compliance  with  the  favourite  views  and  prejudices  of  his  royal 
matter. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  his  lordfhip  made  an  effort  to 
retrieve  his  influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  pretenfions  were  highly 
favoured  by  his  fovereign.     The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  however,  and 
Mr.  Pelham,   who  knew  his  afpiring  difpofition,  and  dreaded  his 
fuperior  talents,   refufed   to  admit   fuch  a    colleague  into   admi- 
rsiitration.     To  avoid  an  event  fo  difagreeable  to  them,  they  refolved 
to  ftrengthen  their  party,  by  introducing  frefh  auxiliaries  into  the 
offices  of  itate.     The  meafure  they  puriued  did  not  at  firft  anfwer 
their  purpofe.     Some  of  the  perfons  propofed  by  them  were  fo  dif- 
agreeable to  his  majefty  in  their  private  capacity,  that  he  rejected  the 
fuit  by  which  they  were  recommended.     Upon  this,  the  two  Pel- 
hams,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  Newcaftle 
party,  immediately  refigned   their   employments.     Earl  Granville 
was  appointed  fecretary  of  flate,  and  returned  the  reigns  of  admi- 
niftration.     This  was  on  the  loth  of  February,  1745-46;  but  his 
power  was  of  a  very   fhort  continuance.     Finding  that  he  could 
not  counteraft  the  accumulated  oppofition  that  preponderated  a  gain  U 
him,  forefeeing  that  he  mould    not    be   able   to  fecure  ihe  ftip- 
plies  in  parliament,  and  dreading  the  confequenees  oi  that  confufion 
which  his  reiloration  had  already  produced,  he  voluntarily  quitted  the 
helm,  refigning  the  feals  on  the  i4th  of  February,  four  days  after 
they  had  been  put  into  his  hands.     The  king,  as  well  as  the  mini- 
fter, was  obliged  abfo.lu.tely   to  fubmit  to  fo  formidable  a  confe- 
deracy.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  the  earl  of  Harrington  refurned 
their  pofts,  as  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate;  Mr.  Pelham  was  again 
appointed  firft  lord  of  tie  treafury  ;  other  preferments  took  place 
according  to  the  reC3mmenclation  ot  the  reftortd  party ;  and  feveral 
perfons  were  introduced  into  office,   who  had  never  beiore  been  in 
the  fervire  of  eovernmtnt. 

GP 

T'iiis  hath  ever  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in- 
flances  recorded  in  our  hiltory,  in  which  the  iovereign  hath  been 
furroundei!,  controlled,  and  even  dictated  to,  by  a  particular  fet  of 
men.  The  lacl  hath  often  been  inf  fted  upon,  and  held  out  as  a  lefTon 
of  cuuiionlo  future  princes*  The  terror  of  the  example  maypofiibly 
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have  been  productive  of  great  effects  in  the  fucceeding  policy  of  go- 
vernment; effects  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  little  in  the  power,  as  it 
is  in  the  inclination,  of  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  fully  to  deve- 
lope. 

Though  lord  Granville  was  forcibly  excluded  from  adminiftra- 
tion  by  his  political  antagonifts,  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  his 
receiving  perfonal  marks  of  favour  from  the  royal  hand.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  1749,  he  was  elected,  at  Kenfington,  one  of  the  knights 
companions  of  the  inoft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  together  with  his 
prefent  majefty,  the  margrave  of  Anfpach,  the. duke  of  Leeds,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of  Albetmrle;  and  he  was  imTialled 
with  them  at  Windfor,  on  the  I2th  of  July,  1750.  In  the  next 
year  his  lordfliip  was  again  brought  into  the  mintitry,  in  connection 
with  the  very  men  by  whom  he  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  warmly 
oppofed.  He  was  then  conftituted  prefident  of  the  king's  moll 
honourable  privy  council;  an  office  for  which  he  was  admirably 
fitted  by  his  eminent  abilities,  his  diftinguifhecl  eloquence,  and  hi-s 
large  experience  in  public  bufmefs.  It  was  probably  from  a  fenfe 
of  thefe  qualifications,  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  revolutions  of 
adminiftration,  he  was  continued  in  this  high  pofl  till  his  deceafe. 

When  his  majefty  went  to  Hanover,  in  1/52,  carl  Granville  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  in 
the  commifilms  for  opening  and  concluding  the  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment which  began  on  the  31  ft  of  May,  175],  and  ended  on  the  5th 
of  June  following.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  laft  time  in 
which  he  fpoke  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  was  in  the  fa -nous  debate  at 
the  third  reading  of  the  militia  bill,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1756.  He 
had  requefted  the  lords  to  be  fummonrd  on  the  occafion,  and  declared 
that  he  had  very  powerful  reafons  to  urge  againtt:  the  bill.  When, 
in  October,  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  in  council  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  and  urged  the  meafu re  wiih  his  ufual 
energy,  threatening  a  refignation  if  his  advice  mould  not  be  adopted, 
lord  Granville  is  faid  to  have  replied  to  him  in  the  following  term:--  : 
**  I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  us  ;  nor  can  I  fay  I 
am  forry  for  it,  fince  he  would  certainly  have  compelled  us  to  leave 
him.  But  if  he  be  refolved  to  affurne  the  right  of  advifing  his  ma- 
jefty, and  directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  what  purpofe  are 
we  called  to  this  council  ?  When  he  talks  of  being  refponllble  to 
the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  Hoiifc  of  Commons  ;  ~mci 
forgets  that,  at  this  board,  he  is  only  refpo'nfi'b'le  to  the  king. 
However,  though  he  may  pofHbly  have  convinced  himfrlf  i;f  his 
infallibility,  (till  it  remains  that  we  mould  be  equally  convinc-  J, 
before  we  can  relign  our  underftandings  to  his  direction,  or  join 
with  him  in  the  meafure  he  propofes." 

Lord  Granville  /o  much  retained  his  vivacity  to  the  clofe  of  his 
Jife,  as  to  be  able  to  break  out  into  failics  of 'wit  and  humour. 
Having  in  his  laft  iilnefs  fajuted  a  fair  lady  who  yili'.td  him,  he 
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faid,  "  Madam,  I  know  that  your  gin  is  good;  I  can  tell  it  by 
the  fniack  of  your  lips."  His  lordfhip's  deceafe  was  on  the  fecond 
of  January,  1763,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  firft,  at  Long-Leat,  on  the  1 7th  of  Odlober,  17 10,  to  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Worflcy,  baronet ;  and  fecondly,  on 
the  T4th  of  April,  1744,  to  lady  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  earl 
ot  Pomfret.  By  his  former  wife  he  had  three  fons  and  five  daugh- 
ters ;  by  the  latter  only  one  daughter  His  firft  lady,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Swift  as  being  polrelfcd  of  great  goodnefs  and  beauty, 
died  at  Hanover,  on  the  gth  of  June,  1743.  His  fecond  lady  was 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1745,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  her  daughter. 

Lord  Granville's  character  hath  been  drawn  as  follows,  by  the 
late  earl  of  Chefterfield.  "  Lord  Granville  had  great  parts,  and 
a  moft  uncommon  fhare  of  learning  for  a  man  of  quality.  He 
was  one  of  the  beft  fpeakers  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  both  in  the  de- 
clamatory and  argumentative  way.  He  had  a  wonderful  quicknefs 
and  precifion  in  ieizing  the  ftrefs  of  a  queition,  which  no  art,  no 
fophiftry,  could  difguife  in  him.  In  bufmefs  he  was  bold,  enter- 
prizing,  and  overbearing.  He  had  been  bred  up  in.high  monarchical, 
that  is,  tyrannical  principles  of  government,  which  his  ardent  and 
imperious  temper  made  him  think  were  the  only  rational  and  prac- 
ticable ones.  He  would  have  been  a  great  firft  minifter  in  France, 
little  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Richelieu;  in  this  government,  which  is 
yet  free,  he  would  have  been  a  dangerous  one,  little  lefs  fo,  per- 
haps, than  lord  StrafFord.  He  was  neither  ill-natured  nor  vindic- 
tive, and  had  a  great  contempt  for  money  ;  his  ideas  were  all  above 
it.  In  focial  life  he  was  an  agreeable,  good-humoured,  and  in- 
ftru£tive  companion ;  a  great,  but  entertaining  talker.  He  degraded 
himfelf  by  the  vice  of  drinking,  which,  together  with  a  great  ftock 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  brought  away  with  him  from  Oxford,  and 
retained  and  pra&ifed  ever  afterwards.  By  his  own  indqftry,  he 
had  made  himfelf  mafttr  of  all  the  modern  languages,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  great  knowledge  o(  the  law.  His  political  knowledge  of 
the  intereit  of  princes  and  of  commerce  was  extenfive,  and  his  no- 
tions were  juft  and  great.  His  character  may  be  fummed  up  in  nice; 
precifion,  quick  decifion,  and  unbounded  prefumption. 

CARTES  (RENE'  DES),  an  eminent  philofopher  and  mathema- 
tician, was  defcended  from  an  arcient  and  noble  family  of  Touraine 
in  France,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  Poicliers.  He  was  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine, 
March  31,  1596,  His  father  ufed  to  call  him,  when  a  child,  the 
philofopher,  on  account  oF  his  curiolity  to  know  the  reafons  of 
things.  In  1604.  he  was  lent  to  the  Jefuit's  College  at  la  Fleche, 
where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues;  and 
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to  poetry  he  discovered,  when  very  young,  a  particular  i.ffe£tion. 
The  fables  of  the  ancients  afforded  him  alfo  a  particular  pleafure,  by 
the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture.  As  a  reward  for  his 
exa&  difcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  difpenfed  with  attending  fo 
clofely  to  the  lectures  as  his  companions;  and  this  liberty  he  made 
ufeof  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure. 
He  left  the  college  Auguft  1612,  his  father  defigning  him  for  the 
army;  but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  the  fpnng  following.  Though  he  did  not 
launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debauchery,  yet,  as  he  had 
no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed  very  high,  but  had  very  great 
fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  many,  whom 
he  had  known  at  college,  and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
world  to  pur&e  his  (Indies  without  interruption  ;  which  he  did  for 
two  years:  but  in  May  1616,  at  the  repeated  folicitation  of  his 
friends,  hefet  out  for  Holland,  and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  turned  foldier,  according  to  Baillet,  that 
he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  obferve  the  different  difpo- 
fitions  of  men,  and  to  fortify  rn'rnfelf  again  ft  all  the  accidents  of  life. 
That  he  might  not  be  uneafy  und^r  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he 
refufed  upon  his  firfl  entrance  all  command  and  all  engagements, 
and  fupported  himfelfat  his  own  charge;  but, merely  tortorm,and 
to  keep  up  the  cuftom,  he  once  received  his  pay,  and  preferved  that 
piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  having  ferved  in  the 
army. 

Whilft  be  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufb.l  a  problem  in  ma- 
thematics, in  the  Dutch  language,  to  be  fixed  up  in  theltreets;  when. 
Des  Cartes,  feeing  a  concourfe, of  people  rtnp  to  read  it,  defired  one 
who  flood  near  him  to  explain  it  to  him  in  Latin  or  French.  The 
man  promifed  to  fatisfy  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  engage 
to  folve  the  problem;  and  DCS  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condition  with 
fuch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  txpe&ed  fuch  a  thing 
from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,  gave  him  his  addrefs,  and  deftred 
him  to  bring  him  the  folution.  Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ing, and  next  day  viiked  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dorr, 
who  was  the  perfon  that  had  tranllated  the  problem  to  him.  Beek- 
man feemed  furpnfed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  mort  time ; 
but  his  wonder  was  much  increaled  to  find,  upon  talking  to  the 
young  gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much  fuperior  to  his 
own  in  thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had  employed  his  whole  time  for 
feveral  years. 

Des  Cartes,  during  his  (lay  at  Breda,  wrote  in  Lntin  a  treatife  of 
mufic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ieveral  of  his  works.  In  October 
1619  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia. In  1621  he  made  the  campaign  in  Hungaiy,  under  the  count 
de  Bucquoy ;  but  the  lofs  of  his  general,  who  v\us  killed  ar  a  liege 
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that  year,  determined  him  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began 
his  travels  into  the  North,  vifited  Silefia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland, 
Pomerania,  the  coalts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Branden- 
burgh,  Holftein,  Eaft  Friefland,  and  Weft  Friefland;  in  his  paflage 
to  which  laft  place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  The 
failors  imagined  him  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum.  of 
money  ab®ut  him,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had 
little  acquaintance  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition, 
they  reiolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he  un- 
derftood  any  language  except  French,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his  valet 
de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  (tarred  up  of  a  fudden,  and,  drawing  his 
fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  language  in  fuch  a  tone  as  (truck 
terror  into  them.  Upon  this  they  behaved  very  civilly.  The  year 
following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  himfelf  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  ^been  received  among  the  Roficrufians,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  company  of  vifionaries  and  importers'. 

Laying  ailde  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfelr 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fame  year  he  took  a 
journey  through  Swiflerland  to  Italy.  Upon  his  return  he  fettled 
at  Paris;  but  his  ftudies  being  interrupted  by  frequent  vifits,  he 
went  in  1628  to  the  liege  of  Rochelle.  He  came  back  to  Paris  in 
November;  and  a  lew  day*  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting  of 
men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Bagni,  the  pope's  nuncio,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  (entiments  with  regard  to  philofo- 
phy. The  nuncio  afterwards  urgirig  him  to  publifh  them,  he  retired 
to  Amsterdam  in  March  1629,  ;m.l  from  thence  to  a  place  near  Fra- 
neker  in  Friefland,  where  he  began  kis  metaphyfical  meditations, 
and  fpent  fome  time  in  dioptrics.  He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time,  his 
thoughts  upon  meteors-  In  about  fix  months  he  left  Franeker, 
and  went  to  Amlterdam.  He  imagined  that  nothing  could  more 
promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than  an  happy  union  of 
natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  ;  but  before  he  mould  fet  him- 
felf to  relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life  by 
mechanics,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  difcover  fome  means  of  fe- 
curing  the  human  body  from  difeafe  and  debility.  This  led  him  to 
ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all^the  winter  at  Amfterdam  ; 
and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy fhe  joined  that  of  chemiftry.  He  took 
a  fliort  tour  about  this  time  to  England,  and  made  fome  obfervations 
Dear  London,  concerning  the  declinations  of  the  magnet.  In  the 
Ipring  of  1633  he  removed  to  Deventer,  where  he  completed  feve- 
ral  works  left  unfinifhed  the  year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftudies  in 
agronomy.  In  the  fummer  he  pur  the  laft  hand  to  his  "Treatife  of 
iliti  World."  The  next  year  he  came  back  toAmflerdam,  and  foon 
after  took  a  journey  into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  autumn  1635  he  went  to  Levvarden  in  Friefland,  where 

he  remained  till  16^7,  and  wrote  his  "  Treatife  of  Mechanics."    In  - 
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1637  he  published  bis  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics, 
meteors,  and  geometry.  About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation 
to  fettle  in  England  from  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Newcaftle,  with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to  comply, 
efpecially  upon  being  allured  that  the  king  was  a  Catholic  in  his 
heart ;  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England,  prevented  this 
journey.  At  the  end  of  1631,  Lewis  XII I.  of  France  in'vited  him 
to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  retirement.  This  year  he  publifhed  his 
meditations  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1645  he  applied  with  frefli  vigour  to  anatomy,  but 
was  a  little  diverted  from  his  ftudy  by  the  queftion  concerning  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  at  that  time  agitated.  During  the  winter 
of  that  year  he  compofed  a  fmall  tract  againft  GaiTendus's  In~ 
flances,  and  another  of  the  nature  of  the  paflions.  About  this  time 
he  carried  on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  princefs  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Frederic-V.  elector  palatine,  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, who  had  been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.  A  difpute  arifing  be- 
tween Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut,  the  refident  of 
France,  concerning  this  queftion,  When  a  man  carries  love  or 
hatred  to  excefs,  which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  word?  the 
relldent  lent  the  queftion  to  Des  Cartes,  who  upon  that  occafion 
drew  up  the  dififertation  upon  love  published  in  the  firft  volume  of 
his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfaclory  to  the  queen.  In  June 
1647  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fettled  on  him  a 
penfion  of  three  thouiand  livres  ;  and  returned  to  Holland  about 
the  end  of  September.  In  November  he  received  a  letter  from  M. 
Chanut,  de-firing,  in  queen  CrrrinVina's  name,  his  opinion  of- the  fo- 
verei^ri  good  ;  which  he  accordingly  fent-  her,  with  fome  letters 
upon  the  fame  fi;bje<£t  formerly  written  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
and  his  treatife  of  the  paflions.  The  queen  was  fo  highly  pleafed 
with  them,  that  (he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  with  her  own 
hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.  He  arrived  at  Stock- 
holm in  October  1648.  Her  majefty  engaged  him  to  attend  her 
every  morning  at  five  o'c'c  :k,  to  in(tru&  tier  in  his  philofophy  ;  and 
de fired  him  to  re-vifeand  digclt  all  his. unpublished  writings,  and  to 
chaw  up  from  them  a  complete  body  of  philofophy.  She  purpofcd 
likewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by  allowing  him  a  revenue  of  3000 
crowns  a  year,  with  an  eftate  which  fhould  defcend  to  his  heirs 
and  afligns  for  ever,  and  to  ellabliih  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  director;  but  thefe  defigns  were  broke  off  by  his  death,  which 
happened  Feb.  1 1 ,  1650,  aged  54.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stock- 
holm, and  fcvemeen  \ears  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  ere&ed  to  him  in  the  church  of  Gene- 
vieve  du  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his   "  Opufcula,"  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  real  philciophcr,  and  one 
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who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  afli  (ranees  to  that  part  of  philo 
fophy  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  othei  had 
done  ;  that  is,  a  great  (kill  in  mathematics  ;  ainind  habituated,  both 
by  nature  andcuttom,  to  profound  meditation  ;  a  judgment  exempt 
from  all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and  furnimed  with  a  conii- 
derable  number  of  certain  and  felect  experiments ;  a  great  deal  of 
leifure ;  an  entire  difengagement,  by  his  own  choice,  from  the 
reading  of  ufelefs  books,  and  the  avocations  of  life ;  with  an  incom- 
parable acutenefsof  wit,  and  an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly 
and  diftinctly,  and  of  exprelling  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  per- 
fpicuity.     Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Wotton,  and  publiibed  by  the  latter  in  his  "  Re- 
flections upon  ancient  and  modern  Learning,'*   writes  as  follows  : 
"  As  to  dioptrics,  though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refraction  as 
a  natural  effect  of  tranfparent  media,  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft 
who  in  this  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  brought 
dioptrics  to  a  fcience."     Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
**  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  tells  us,  that 
Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  and  obfervations  to 
natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyitem  is  but  one  continued  blun- 
der upon  the  account  of  his  negligence  in  that  point ;   which  he 
could  eafily  prove,  by  mewing  that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon 
which  his  iyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe;  and  that -Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  ail  bodies,  which 
fwim  in  vortices,  mult  be  directly  as  the  fquares  of  their  diitances 
from  the  center  of  them:  but  it  is  evident  from  obfervations,  that 
the  planets,  in  turning  round  the  fun,  obferve  quite  another  law 
from  this  ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  are  always  as 
the  cubes  of  their  diitances,  and  therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve 
that  law,  which  of  neceflity  they  muff,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it 
is  a  demonltration  that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets 
are  carried  round  the  fun.     "  Nature,"   fays  Voltaire,  "  had  fa- 
voured Des  Cartes  with  a  fhining  and  ftrong  imagination,  whence 
he  became  a  very  fingular  perfon,   both  in  private  life,  and  in  his 
manner  of  reafoning.     This  imagination  could  not  conceal  itfelf, 
even  in  his  philofophical  works,  which  are  every  where  adorned 
with  very  ihining,  ingenious  metaphors.     Nature  had  almoft  made 
him  a  poet ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which,  however,  was  fup- 
prefled  in  honour  of  his  memory.     He  extended  the  limits  of  geo- 
metry as  far  beyond  the  p^ce  where  he  found  them,  as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  did  after  him;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expreiiing 
curves  by  equations.     He  applied  this  geometrical  and   inventive 
genius  to  dioptrics,  which,  when  treated  by  him,  became  a  new  art; 
and  if  he  was  miitaken  in  fome  things,  the  reafon  is,  that  a  man  who 
difcovers  a  new  tract  of  land,  r^nnot  at  once  know  all  the  properties, 
of  the  foil.     Thole  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands 
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fruitful,  are  at  leaft  obliged  to  him  fur  the  difcovery."  Volture 
acknowledges,  that  there  'are  innumerable  errors  in  the  reft  of  Des 
Carres'  works  ;  but  ^ds,  that  geometry  was  a  guide  which  he  him- 
fe!f  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which  would  have  fafcly 
conducted  him  through  the  feveral  paths  of  natural  philofophy  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  at  lad  abandoned  this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into 
the  humour  of  framing  hyporhefes;  and  then  philofophy  was  no 
more  than  an  ingenious  romance,  fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant. 

Des  Cartes  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra 
and  geometry  from  Mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  "  Artis  Analytics 
Praxis."  He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,'  wlu 
died  when  ihe  was  but  five  years  old. 
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CARTWRIGHT  (THOMAS),  a  puritan  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence*  was  born  in.  Herttordihire,  about  the  year  15^5; 
Having  been  kept  at  a  grammar- fchool  till  he  was  fit  for  :he  univcr- 
fity,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's 
College  in  1550*  He  applied  himielf  to  his  fiudies  with  uncom- 
mon aliiduity  ;  and  being  poflefTed  of  excellent  natural  parts,  he 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning.  It  is  faid,  that  he  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  five  hours  deep  in  the  night,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  riiis  cuftom  to  the  end  of  his  life*  Upon  the  death  of  kin^ 
Edward  VI.  when  he  had  been  about  three  years  at  the  univerfity,  he 
quitted  that  feat  of  learning,  and  became  clerk  to  a  counfellor  at  law. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  profecure  his  former 
(Indies,  in  which  he  took  more  delight  than  in  the  profeflionof  the  law. 
He  remained  in  this  iituation  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  was  placed  as  a 
clerk,  having  met  with  Dr.  Piikington,  matter  of  St.  John's  college 
in  Cambridge,  he  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ftrong  attachment 
to  the  pJrfuits  of  literature.  In  confrquence  of  this,  the  doctor  de- 
fired  to  have  fome  converfation  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  when  being 
convinced  of  his  great  abilities  and  attainments,  he  offered  to  take 
him  back  again  to  St.  John's  college,  to  vvhich-his  matter  cbnfented. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  the  univerfity;  and  in  the  year  1560, 
was  chofen  fellow  of  St.  John's  college.  About  three  years  after  he 
Was  removed  to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  where,  on  account 
of  his  great  merit,  he  was  (hortly  n.ade  one  of  the  eight  fenior 
fellows. 

In  1564,  queen  Elizabeth  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
remained  there  five  days,  viewing  the  feveral  colleges,  and  hearing 
public  fpeeches  and  deputations.  Mr.  Strype  fays,  that  tc  the  ripeit 
and  molt  learned  men  were  fele&ed  for  the  difputant;, ,"  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  wasone  of  thefe  ;  and  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have  greatly 
diflinguiftied  himfelf.  In  1567,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  three  years  after,  was  chofen  to  be  lady  Margaret's  di- 
vinity-reader. It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  read  upon  the 
fir  ft  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoflles,  and  performed 
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it  with  fuch  acutenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  folidity  of  judgment,  as  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  He  alfo  became  fo  famous  as  a 
preacher,  that  when  it  came  to  hi*  turn  to  preach  at  St.  Mary's 
church,  ti-.e  fexton  was  obliged  to  take  down  the  windows,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Cartwright  took  occafion,  in  his  lectures,  to  deliver  his  fen- 
timents  concerning  church-difcipline,  which  being  unfavourable  to- 
the  eftablilhed  hierarchy,  public  accuiations  were  foon  exhibited 
againft  him  :  though  Mr.  Strype  fays,  that  u  he  had,  indeed,, 
a  great  party  in  the  univerfity,  and  fome  of  them  rncn  of  learning, 
who  (tuck  clofe  to  him,  exceedingly  admiring  him  ;  though  fome  of 
them,  better  informed,  fell  off  afterwards."  Archbifhop  Grindat 
xvrote  a  letter  to  fir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  on 
the  23cl  of  June,  1570,  requeuing  him  to  take  fome  fpeedy  courfe 
againll  Mr.  Cartwright;  alledging,.  that  in  his  reading?,  he  daily 
made  inve&ives  againft  the  external  policy,,  and  diftinclion  of  flates,. 
in  the  ecclefiafHcal  government  ;.  in  confequenceof  which  the  youth 
of  the  univerfity,  who  frequented  his  lectures  in  great  numbers,. 
"  were  in  danger  to  be  poifoned  with  a  love  of  contention,  and  a 
liking  of  novelty."  He  therefore  recommended-,  that  the  chancel- 
lor mould  write  to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  enjoin  filence  upon  Cart- 
wright and  all  his  adherents,  both  in  fchools  and' pulpits ;  and  after- 
wards, upon  examination,  and  hearing  of  the  matters  before  him, 
arid  fome  of  the  heads  of  houfes,  to  reduce  the  offenders  to  confor- 
mity, or  to  expel  them  out  of  the  colleges,,  or  the  univerfity,  as  the 
caufe  fhould  require  ;  and  alfo  that  the  vice-chance!ior  fhould  not 
fuffer  Mr.  Cartwright  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the 
approaching  commencement,  for  which  he  had  applied..  Dr.  Whits- 
gift  alfo  zealouily  oppofed  Cartwright,  and  wrote  another  letterto 
the  chancellor  upon  the  occafion,  communicating  to  hin>  not  only; 
what  Cartwright  had  "openly  taught,"  but  alfo  "what  he  had  ut- 
tered to  him  in  piivate  conference." 

Mr.  Cartwright  vindicated  his  conducl  in  a  letter  to  fir  William 

O 

Cecil,  dated  the^rh  of  July;  in  which  he  declared  his  extreme  aver- 
iion  to  everything  that  \vas  ftditious  and  contentious  ;  and  affirmed- 
that  he  had  taught  nothing,  but  what  naturally  flowed  from  the  text 
concerning  which  he  had  treated.  He  oblerved,  that  when  an  occa- 
lion offered  itfelf  of  fpeaking  concerning  the  habits,  he  had  waved  it ; 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  taught,  that  the  miniilry  of  the 
church  oi  England  had' declined  from  the  miniftry  of  the  ancient 
and  apoitolical  church,  and  that  he  wilhed  it  to  be  rtftored  to  greater 
purity.  But  th^fe  fentiments,  he  faid,  he  had  delivered  calmly  and' 
iedately,  and  in  fuch  a-manner  as  could  give  offence  to  none  but  the 
ignorant  or  the  malignant,  and  thofe  who  were  eager  to  catch  at  fome- 
thing  to  calumniate  him.  He  alferted,.  that  he  had  the  utmoft  rea- 
f OR  to  believe,  that  he  fliould  have  obtained  the  teftimony  of  the  uni- 
verfity in  iavcur  of  his  innocence,  had  not  the  vice-chancellor  denied 
l.irn  a  congregation.  He  FoUcitccUhe  protection  of  the  chancellor, 
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fo  far  as  his  caufe  was  jufr. ;  and  tranfmittecl  to  him  ateftimonial  of 
his  innocence,  figned  by  feveral  learned  members  of  the  nniverfity, 
and  in  which  his  abilities,  learning,  and  integrity,  were  fpoken  of 
in  very  high  terms. 

Sir  W.  Cecil  feems  to  have  been  Inclined  to  treat  Mr.  Cartwright 
with  candour  and 'moderation  :  but  his  opponents  continued  to  pro- 
fecute  him  with  great  animofity.  He  was  cited  to  appear  before 
Dr.  Mey,  the  vice-chancellor-of  the-univerfity,  and  fomeof  the  heads 
of  houfes,  and  examined  upon  fundry  articles  of  doctrine,  faid  to  be 
delivered  by  him  in  hts  public  lectures  ;  and  winch  were  affirmed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  religion  received,  and  allowed,  by  public  autho- 
•rity.,  in  the  reaJm-of  'England :  and  it  was  demanded  of  him,  whether 
he  would  (land  to  thofe  opinions  and  doctrines,  or  whether  he  would 
•renounce  them.  Mr.  Cartwright  defired,  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  commit  to  writing  what  his  judgment  was  upon  the  points  in 
controverfy :  which  being  afTented  to,  he  drew  up  fix  propofitions  to 
the  following  purport,  and  which  he  fubfcribed  with  his  own 
hand : 

L  The  names  and  functions  of  archbifhops  an^  archdeacons  ought 
to  be  abolifhed. 

II.  The  offices  of  the  lawful  roinifters  of  the  church,  viz.  bifhops 
and  deacons,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  theapoftolical  inftitution  :  biihops 
to  preach  the  ward  of  God  and  pray,  and  deacons  to  be  employed  in 
taking  care  :of  the  poor. 

III.  The  government  of  the  church  ought  not  to  be  entrufted  to 
bifhops  chancellors,  or  the  officials  of  archdeacons  ;  but  every  church 
ffhould  be  governed  by  it's  o.wn  ininifter  and  prefbyters. 

IV.  Mi'-nifters  ought  not  to  be  at  large,  but  every  one  fliotild  have 
the  charge  of  a  certain  flock. 

V.  No  man  fhould  falicit,  or  (rand  as  a  candidate  for  the  mi- 
ni ft  r.y. 

VI.  Bifhops  mould  not  be  created  by  civil  authority,  but  ought  to 
be  openly  and  fairly  chofen 'by  the  church. 

Some  other  propofitions,  which  were  faid  to  be  dangerous  and  fe- 
ditious,  were  a  Ifo  collected  out  of  Mr.Cartwright's  lectures,  and  fent 
to  court  by  Dr.  WhitgiftVtoinceifcfe  the  queen  and  chancellor  ag.iinit 
him:  and  he  was  forbidden,  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  heals  of  the 
imiverfny,  to  read  any  moie  lectures,  till  they  mould  receive  forne 
fatisfadVion,  that  he  would  not  continue  to  propagate  the  ( a ;ne  opi- 
nions. He  was  alfo  prevented  from  taking  his  doclor's  degree,  by 
the  authority  of  the  vice  chaacellor  :  which  appears  to  have  given 
great  umbrage  to  many  in  the  univerfity,  and  to  have  occalioned  a 
confideiable  difturbance. 

In  1571,  Dr.  VVhitgift  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ; 
and  by  his  influence  more  rigorous  fhtutes  were  procured  for  it's  go- 
vernment: and  Mr.  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  ?VLir- 

But  lie  ilill  continued  fenior  iellux'/  of  Tnmrv 
P  2  Collf-;.  i 
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College;  though  the  following  ya%|T  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his 
fellowihip,  it  being  aleJged,  that  he  had  forfeited  it,  by  not  entering 
into  prieifs  orders 'if;  due  time,  in  conformity  to  theftatutes.  Being 
tnns  driven  from  the  univerfity,  and  out  of  all  employment,  he  tra- 
\el"led  beyond  fea,  \vhere  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  cele- 
brated divines  in  thefe\eral  proteftant  univerfities  of  Europe,  with, 
many  of  whom  he  eibbliihed  a  correfpondence.  They  appear  to 
have  enteitained  a  very  high  efteem  for  him  ;  and  the  celebrated  Be- 
za,  in  a  Utter  tq  one  of  his  Englifli  correfpondents,  expreHed  him- 
fdf  thus  concerning  him  :  "  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman, 
Thomas  Cartwright,  than  whom,  I  think,  the  fun  doth  not  fee  a 
more  learned  man."  While  he  was  abroad,  he  was  chofen  miniiter 
to  the  Englifti  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle- 
burgh,  wK  re  he  continued  two  years,  with  little  or  no  profit  to 
liimicif ;  though  his  labours  as  a  preacher  are  laid  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely acceptable  and  fuccefsful.  But  the  importunity  of  his  friends 
in  England,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  return  again  to  his  native 

country. 

A  very  fevere  perfecution  had  now  taken  place  for  feveral  years 
a aa i  1  th«  ^iiritan*V  on  whofe  behalf  a  piece  was  pnblimed,  en- 
title. .  ->  -  "*  to  the  Parliament  ;"  to  which  were  an- 
nexed i  #0'  ^omBeza  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  another  from 
Giialte  Jhop  Parkhurft,  recommending  a  reformation  of  church 
difcipli.  This  work  contained  what  was  called  "the  platform 
of  a  chu  .  ;?J  the  manner  of  electing  minifters  ;  their  feveral  du- 
ties ;  ana  arguments  to  prove  their  equality  in  government.  It  alfo 
attacked  thecorruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
bifhops,  with  much  feverity  of  language.  The  admonition  was  con- 
cluded with  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  that  a  difcipline  more  confo- 
nant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeing  with  the  foreign  reformed 
churches,  might  be  eftabliihed  by  law.  For  the  puritans,  though  la- 
bouring under  the  weight  of  perfecution,  were  not  zealous  to  pro- 
mote liberty  of  conference,  but  only  anxious  for  the  e flab lifli men t  of 
that  mode  of  eccleliaftical  difcipline,  which  they  thought  to  be  the 
befl:,  and  the  moft  apoftolical.  Neither  the  epifcopalians,  nor  the 
puritan?,  of  that  age,  had  any  juit  fentiments  of  toleration.  Mr. 
Field  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  authors  of  the  admonition,  and  who  attempt- 
ed to  prefent  it  to  the  parliament,  were  committed  to  Newgate  on 
the  gd  of  October,  I  572.  Notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Cartwright, 
after  his  return  to  England,  wrote  "  A  fecond  Admonition  to  the 
parliament,"  with  an  humble  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  for  relief 
irainfl  the  fubfcription  required  by  the  ecclefiaftical  commiilioners. 
The  fame  year  Dr.  Whitgift  pubHmed  an  anfwer  to  the  admoni- 
tion :  to  which  Mr.  Cartwright  publilhed  a  reply  in  1573  •>  an(^ 
about  this  time  a  proclamation  was  iiTued  for  apprehending  him. 
In  !574,'Pr.  \S/hit]gift  publifhed,  in  folio,  a  "  Defence  of  the  An- 
(wrr  to  the  Admonition,  againft  the  Reply  of  T.  C."  In  1575, 

r   Cmi\\  i  i".hf  publiiiied  a  "  Second  Reply"  againft  Dr.  Wliitgift  ; 
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and  in  1577,  appeared  "  The  reft  of  the  fecond  Reply  of  Thomas 
C-irtwright,  againft  matter  Doctor  Whitgift's  Anfwer,  touching  the 
church-difcipline."  This  feems  to  have  been  printed  in  Scotland  ; 
and,  it  is  certain,  that,  before  it's  publication,  Mr.  Cartwright  had 
found  it  neceffary  to  leave  the  kingdom;  wlnlft  his  opponent  was 
railed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter. 

Mr.  Cartwright  continued  abroad  about  five  year?;  during  which 
time  he  officiated  as  a  miniiler  to  fome  of  the  Engliih  fact  Ties. 
About  the  year  1580,  James  VI.  km^  of  Scotland,  having  an  high 
opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  Jfent  to  him,  and  offered  him  a 
profdforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  but  this  he  thought 
proper  to-  decline.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  officers  were  fent 
to  apprehend  him,  as  a  promoter  of  (edition,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prilbn.  He  probably  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  interefl  of 
the  lord  Treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  earl  of  JLeicefter,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  favoured  :  and  the  latter  conferred  on  him  the  port  of 
mailer  of  the  hofpital  which  he  had  founded  in  Warwick.  In  1583, 
he  was  earneftiy  perfuaded,  by  feveral  learned  proteflant  divines,  to 
write  againft  the  Rhemifh  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament.  He 
was  likewife  encouraged  in  tins  defign  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ?nd  fir 
Francis  Wallmgham  :  and  the  latter  fent  h»i~»  pn  j]-^\'  -bunds 
towards  the  expences  of  the  work.  He  ac'a,  .  in  it: 

but  after  fome  time,  received  an  arbitrary  and  unjiu.  ate  from 

archbifhop  Whiigift,  prohibiting  him  irom  profecu.  -he  work 
any  farther.  Though  he  was  much  difcou raged  by  t  •  'he  nearly- 
completed  the  performance:  but  it  was  not  publiihtv  till  many- 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  laid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  fent  to  Beza, 
recneftr'g  him  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  he  declined  it, 
declaring,  tha't  Cartwright  was  much  more  capable  of  the  tafk  than 
himfelf. 

Nv'twithfeiding  the  high  eftknatiori  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
his  many  admirers,  in  the  year  1585,  he  was  again  committed  to 
prifon  by  Dr.  Aylmer,  biihop  of  London  :  and  that  prelate  gave 
fome  offence  to  the  queen,  by  making  i:le  of  her  majeity's  name  on 

JL  J-  Cj  *)  j 

the  occafion.  When  he  obtained  his  liberty  is  not  mentioned  :  but 
we  find  that  in  1590,  when  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  received  a  cita- 
tion to  appear  in  the  Star-chamber,  together  with  Edmund  Snape, 
and  fume  other  puritan  miniiters,  being  charged  with  letting  up  a 
new  difcipline,  and  a  new  form  of  worfhip,  and  fubfcribing  their 
names  to  Hand  to  it.  This  wss  interpreted  an  oppofition  and  dif- 
obedience  to  t!ie  eitiibiiOieci  lava's.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  alfo  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  ex  officlo ;  but  this  he  refilled,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  fleet. 

In  May,  i  591,  he  was  fent  for  by  b'fhop  Aylmer,  to  appear  be- 
fore  him,  and  iome  others  ot  the  eccK iiaftical  commiffioners,  at  that 
prelate's  houfe.  lie  had  no  previous  notice  given  him,  to  prevent 
any  ooncoin  ie  of  his  adherents  upon  the  cccaijori.  The  bifhop  threw 
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out  fome  reproaches  againft  him,  and  again  required  him  to 
lake  the  oath  ex  officio.  The  attorney-general  did  the  fame  ;  and 
feprefented  to  him,  "  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was,  that  men  thould, 
•upon  the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  am!  yet  under  colour  of  con- 
Science,  refufe  the-  things  that  had  been  received  for  laws  of  a  long 
time."  Mr.  Cartwright  afligned  fund  :a(bns  for  refuting  to  take 
the  oath  ;  and  afterwards  deiired  to  be  permitted  to  vindicate  him- 
felf  from  fome  reflections  that  had  been  thrown  out  againft  him  by 
the  biihop,  and  the  attorney- general.  But  to  this  biihop  Aylmer 
•would  not  confent,  alledging,  "  that  he  had  no  leifure  to  hear  his 
anfwer."  The  good  prelate  had  found  time  to  accufe  Cartwright, 
but  had  no  time  to  fpare  for  hearing  his  vindication  ;  though  he  in- 
formed him,  that  he  might  defend  himfelf  from  the  public  charges 
that  he  had  brought  againfl  him,  by  a  private  letter  to  his  lor-dfhip. 

With  this  kind  of  juiVice  Mr.  Cartwright  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented, and  was  immediately  after  again  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and 
kept  in  a  very  clofe  and  rigorous  confinement.  In  Auguft,  1591, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  lady  RufTel,  dating  fome  of  the  grievances  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  folicited  her  intereft  with  lord  Burleigh  to 
procure  him  better  treatment.  The  fame  year,  king  James  wrote 
a  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  requeuing  her  majefty  to  Ihew  favour  to 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  on  account  of  their  great  learning, 
and  faithful  labours  in  the  gofpel.  But  he  did  not  obtain  his  liberty 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1592,  when  he  was  reftored  to  his 
hofpital  at  Warwick, and  was  again  permitted  to  preach.  But  his 
health  appears  to  have  been  much  impaired  by  his  long  confine- 
inent,  and  clofe  application  to  fti.'dy. 

He  died  on  the  2yth  of  December,  1603,  in  the  flxty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  having  preached  a  fermon  on  mortality  but  two  days  be- 
fore. He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  at  Warwick.  Mr.  Cartwright 
•was  pious,  learned,  and  laborious  ;  an  acute  difpytant,  and  an  ad- 
mired preacher  ;  of  a  dififlterefted  difpofition,  generous  and  chari- 
table, and  particularly  liberal  to  poor  fcholars,  The  treatment  which 
he  received  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  extremely  unjuft  and 
cruel,  and  reflects  great  di  (honour  on  thofe  prelates  who  werea£tive 
in  the  perfecution  ot  him.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  author  of  feveral  practical  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  fcripture. 


CARTWRIGHT  (WILLIAM),  was  born  at  Northway,  near 
Tewkfbury  in  Gloucefterfliire,  in  1611.  From  the  free-fchool  of 
Cirenceiler,  he  was  removed  to  Weilminfter-fchool,  being  chofen  a 
king's  fcholar.  In  1628,  he  was  elected  a  (Indent  of  Chrift-church 
in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  qf  M.  A.  in  1635.  Afterwards  he 
went  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni- 
yerfity.  In  1642,  bifhop  Duppa  appointed  him  to  be  fuccentor  in 
the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  1643,  he  was  chofen  junior  prod  or 
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of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphylical  reader  of  the  univer- 
ilty.  He  died  in  1643,  aged  33.  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  "  My 
fon  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man.*'  There  are  extant  of  this 
author's  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther in  16^1,  accompanied  by  above  50  copies  of  commendatory 
verfes.  Wood  tells  us,  Cartwright  wrote  alfo^  l-  Poemata  Grx-ca 
&  Latina.  2.  An  Offspring  of  Mercy  iffuing  out  of  the  Womb  of 
Cruelty:  a  Pailion  Sermon,  preached  at  Ch  rift-church  in  Oxford,, 
on  Acls  ii.  23.  3.  On  the  flgnal  Days  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  relation  to  the  Crown  and  Royal  Family:  a  Poem.  4.  Poems 
and  Verfes,  containing  Airs  for  feveral  Voices,  let  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lawes. 


CARY  (ROBERT),  a  learned  chronologer,  was  born  at  Cookin- 
ton  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  1615.  He  took  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.  D.  by  virtue  of  mandatory 
letters  from  the  chancellor,  William  marquis  of  Hertford,  his  kinf- 
man,  in  1644.  After  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented 
by  the  aforefaid  nobleman  to  the  re&ory  of  Portsmouth,  near  Kingf- 
bridge  in  Devonfhire ;  but  not  long  after  drawn  over  by  the  prefby- 
serian  mini  Peers  to  their  party,  and-  chofen  moderator  of  that  part  of 
the  fecond  divifion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Kingf&ridge.  Neverthelefs,  upon  the  relV/ration  of  Charles- 
II.  he  was  one  of  the  firff  that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his 
return,  and  foon  after  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaco-nry  of  Exeter  r 
but  in  1664,  he  was  on  forne  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities 
or  imprudence,  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  reclory  at  Portsmouth,  and 
died,  aged  73,  in  1688.  He  publifhed  "  Palslogia  Chronica,  a. 
Chronological  Account  of  ancient  Time,  in  three  parts,  i.  Didac- 
tical, 2.  Apodei&ical,  3.  Canonical,  in  1677.  He  alfo  t  ran  dated 
into  Latin  verfe  thofe  hymns  of  our  church,  that  are  appointed  to  be 
read  after  thelefibns,  together  with  the  creed.  In  his  carriage  and 
behaviour,  he  was  as  much  a  gentleman,  as  he  was  in  his  birth  and 
extraction  ;  free  aad  generous,-  courteous  and  obliging,  and  very 
critical  in  all  the  arts  of  complaifance  and  addrefs. 


CARY  (Lucius),  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Eurford  in  Oxfordshire  about 
1610.  He  received  his  academical  learning  at  Trinity  college  ia 
Dublin,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came  to- 
be  20  years  of  age,  he  was  mailer  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  dc- 
fcended  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  palling  through 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive.  Shortly  after  that,  and 
before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  with  a  refo- 
lution  of  procuring  a  command  ;  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  the 
complete  i  nativity  of  that  fummcr.  On  his  return  to  England,  he- 
entered 
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entered  upon  a  very  firict  courfe  of  ftudy.  Wo  aie  informed  by 
lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  within  a  hnle  more  than  10 
miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friend  {hip  with  the 
nnoft  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univerfity,  who  found  fuch  an 
immenfenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity  of  judgment  in  him,  fo 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  moil  exact  reafoning,  fuch  a  vaft  know- 
ledge, that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  anexceflive 
humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reforted, 
and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer  air;  fo  that 
his  houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came,  not 
fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  ;  and  to  examine  and  refute  thofe  groffer 
propofitions  which  lazineisand  confent  made  current  in  vulgar  con- 
verfation.  Before  he  was  23  years  of  age,  he  had  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  over  all 
books,  which  with  great  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him 
from  all  parts.  About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633,  he 
•was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I. 
In  1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againit  the  Scots,  and  afterwards 
went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of  Eifex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640, 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  WTight, 
in  the  parliament  which  beg?n  at  Weftmiufter  April  13,  the  fame 
year.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  imaginable  gra- 
vity and  fobriety,  he  contracted  fuch  a  reverence  for  parliaments, 
that  he  thought  it  really  impoffible  they  could  ever  produce  mifchief 
ur  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  that  the  kingdom  could  he  to- 
lerably happy  in  the  intermiiTion  of  them.  From  the  unhappy  and 
unfeafonabie  dilToiution  of  that  parliament,  he  probably  harboured 
fome  jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  chofen  again  for  the 
fame  place  in  the  parliament,  which  began  the  3d  of  November  fol- 
lowing ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  declared  himielf  very  fliarply  and 
feverely  againfi  thofe  exorbitances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  mod 
grievous  to  the  ftate.  He  was  fo  rigid  an  ubferver  of  efhbliihed 
laws  and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
them  ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumptioa 
of  miriifters  of  iiate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  reafons  of  ihite,  or 
judges  to  tranfgrefs  known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveniency  or 
neceility.  This  made  him  fo  ievere  again  ft  the  earl  of  StrafFord  and 
the  lord  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentlenefs  ami  temper.  With 
refpect  to  both  thofe  lords,  he  was  milled  by  the  authority  of  thofe 
who,  he  believed,  underflood  the  laws  perfectly,  of  which  himfelf 
was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  contracted  a  prejudice  againft  arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bifhops  ;  which  biafTed  his 
judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  hi-m  concur  in  the  firtt  bill  to  take 
away  the  votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  This  gave  occafion 
to  fome  to  believe,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  the; 
eftablifhed  government  of  it :  it  alfo  caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of 
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commons  to  hope,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  further  com- 
pliance with  their  defigns.  Indeed,  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the 
tiprightnefs  and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  appeared  mod  ac- 
tive againft  the  court,  kept  him  longer  from  fufpe6ting  any  defign 
againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  differed  from 
them  commonly  in  concltifions,  he  believed  long  their  purpofes  were 
honeft.  When  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  difcernino-  in 
them  a  defire  to  contioul  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes, 
no  man  more  oppofed  thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party 
more  trouble,  by  realbnand  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after 
palling  the  above-mentioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifliops  votes, 
\vhen  the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he  changed  his 
opinion,  arid  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition  he  could  ;  infomuch, 
that  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court  ;  to 
which  he  contributed  fo  little,  that  he  declined  thofe  add  redes,  and 
even  thofe  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almcft  by  civility  to  en- 
tertain. Pie  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft  imagination  of  his  inchning 
to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a.  morofenefs  to  the  court  and 
to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  might  prevent  and 
'divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards  him,  but  the  deferring  it. 
When  the  king  fentforhim  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to 
give  him  thanks  for  his  excellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils 
which  his  majefty  termed  doing  him  fervice,  his  anfwers  were  more 
negligent,  and  lefs  fatisfaclory,  than  might  be  expecled  ;  as  if  he 
cared  only  that  his  actions  iliould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be 
acceptable  :  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to 
actions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moil  men  have  done  to  procure  an 
office  there  :  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averfe  from  receiving  public 
employment,  for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the  king's  perfon,  and 
had  before  ufed  fome  Imall  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for 
a  foreign  negociation,  and  had  once  a  defire  to  be  fent  ambafTador 
Into  France  ,  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt  fhould  fink 
into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  trufr,,  and 
duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  bias  to  the  court,  or  that  the  king 
himfelf  ihould  apprehend  that  he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  ho- 
neft.  For  this  reafon,  when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the 
king  had  a  purpofe  to  make  him  a  privy  counfellot,  for  which  there 
was  in  the.  beginning  no  other  ground  but  becatife  he  fras  known 
to  be  well  qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  lair,  futrered 
kimfelfto  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  perftiafion  of  his 
friends  to  fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards  when  he  fV-und  thai  the  king 
intended  to  make  him  fecretary  of  itate,  he  w:  s  pofitive  to  refufe  it, 
declaring  to  his  friends  that  he  was  moil  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he 
muft  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  diiquiet  to  his  own  na- 
ture, or  leave  that  undone  which  vas  rnOit  necefiary  to  be  done  by 
VOL.  Ill,  Q_  ens 
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one  that  was  honoured  with  that  place  ;  for  the  moll  jufl  and  honeft 
men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  give  himfelf  leave  to  do. 
He  was  fo  exacl  and  itri6l  an  obferver  of  juftice  and  truth,  that  he 
believed  thofe  necellary  condefcenfions  and  applications  to  the  weak* 
nefs  of  other  men,  and  thofe  arts  and  infmuations  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  difcoveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declen- 
fion  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them  fit, 
and  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  pra&ifed  in  thofe  employments.  How- 
ever he  was  atlaft  prevailed  upon  to  iubmtt  to  the  king's  command, 
and  became  his  fecretary  :  bur,  two  things  he  could  never  bring  him- 
feif  to,  whilft  he  continued  in  that  office  (which  was  to  his  death], 
for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omiflions  in  a 
moft  necelTary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  employing  of  fpies,  or 
giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to  them  ;  not  fuch  emif- 
Jaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or  quarter'^.g,  or  any  par- 
ticulars that  fuch  an  observation  can  comprehend  ;  but  thofe  who^ 
by  communication  of  guilt,  or  diillmulation  of  manners,  wind  them- 
felves  into  fweh  truits  and  fecrets,  as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries. 
The  other,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  conference.  For  the  firft,  he 
would  lay  fuch  infiruments  muft  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  com- 
mon honefly,  before  they  could  be  of  life  ;  and  afterwards  they  could 
iiever-be  fit  to  be  credited  :  and  that  no  fingle  prefervation  could 
be  worth  fo  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as 
the  cheri filing  fuch  perforis  would  carry  with  it.  The  lait  he  thought 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  office 
could  juftify  him  in  thetrefpafs;  and  though  he  was  convinced  by 
the  neceility  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe  advantages  of  infor- 
mation were  not  to  be  declined,  arid  were  necelfarily  to  be  practifed, 
he  found  means  to  put  it  off  from  himfelf;  whilft  he  confeiTtd,  he 
•needed  excufe  and  pardon  for  the  omii&on.  In  all  other  particulars 
he  filled  his  place  with  great  lufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  utmoil  integrity,  being  above  corruption  of 
any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who,  June  5,  1642,  figned  a  declaration, 
wherein  they  profefled  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that  his  majefty  had 
no  intention  to  raifc  war  upon  his  parliament.  About  the  fame 
time  he  fubfcribed  to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  majefty 's  fervice. 
Upon  which,  and  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  parlia- 
ment's favour  in  the  inftruclions  given  by  the  two  houfes  to  their 
general  the  earl  of  EfTex. 

Whilft  »he  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  majefty  went  orre 
day  to  fee  the  public  library,  where.  \v-  was  ihewed  among  other  books 
a  Virgi  »  noDiy  printed,  and  exqmfitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland, 
to  dheit  the  king,  would  have  his  maj^fty  make  a  tri<al  o!  his  -fortune 
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by  the  Sortes  Virgilianae,  an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages  paff, 
made  by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  paifage 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  ot  Dido's  impre- 
cation againft  ./Eneas,  iv.  615,  &c.  which  is  thus  tranilated  by 
Pry  den  : 

"  Opprefs'd  \vith  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  mendifcourag'd,  andhirnfelf  expellM; 
Let  him  for  fticcour  fne  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  fubjects  and  his  fon's  embrace,"  &c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  lord  Faik- 
Sand,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own  fortune  in  the 
fame  manner;  hoping  that  he  might  fail  upon  fome  patfage  that 
could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's 
thoughts  from  any  impreiFion  the  other  might  make  upon  him;  but 
the  place  lord  Falkland  Humbled  upon  was  yet  more  fuited  to  his 
deftiny  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's;  being  the  following 
'expreffions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas, 
/En.  xi.  152. 

"  O  Pallas!  thou  haft  fail'd  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword: 
I  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  tar, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curlt  efTay  of  arms,  difali'rous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  ! 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chearfulnefs  and 
vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and  dejection  of  fpirit 
fble  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  ufed  to  ;  yet  being  among 
thofe  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end  all  differences,  and 
that  there  would  be  fo  great  a  victory  on  one  fide,  that  the  other 
would  be  compelled  to  fubrnit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor 
(which  fuppofition  and  concluiion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 
moil  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advantages  that 
might  have  been  laid  hold  of),  he  refitted  thofe  indifpolitions,  "  et  in 
luctu  helium  inter  remedia  erat."  But  after  the  resolution  of ^  the 
two  Houfes,  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions 
which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  ot  unchear- 
fulnefs  ;  and  he,  who  had  been  fo  exactly  eafy  and  affable  to  all 
men,  became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  fad,  pale,  and  exceed- 
ingly affected  with  the  fpleen.  In  his  cloaths  and  habit,  which  he 
-had  minded  before  with  more  neatncfs,  induftry,  and  expence,  than 

ufual  to  fo  great  a  ibul,  lie  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too 
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negligent;  and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  neceifary  or 
cafual  addrefles  to  his  place,  fo  quick  and  lharp,  and  fevere,  that  there 
wanted  not  fome  men  ((hangers  to  his  nature  and  difpolition)  who 
believed  him  proud  and  imperious.  When  there  was  any  overture 
or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  ere6l  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
ingly folicitous  to  prefs  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote 
it:  and  ^rting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and 
frequent  fjghs,  would,  with  a  fad  and  fhrill  accent,  repeat  the  word 
Peace,  Peace  ;  and  would  paflionately  profds,  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defolations  the  king- 
dom did  and  muft  endure,  took  his  deep  from  him,  and  would 
fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made  fome  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  that  he  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would 
Lave  been  glad  the  king  fhould  have  benight  it  at  any  price,  which 
•was  a  rr-^ft  unreafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome-fmpreffion  on 
him,  or  at  ieaft  he  uled  it  for  an  excufe  of  the  daringnefs  of  his  fpi- 
rit ;  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucdter,  when  his  friend  paflionately  re- 
prehended him  for  expofmg  his  perfon  unneceiTarily  to  danger  (for 
re  d. -United  to  vifit  the  trenches  and  neareil  approaches,  and  to  dif- 
cover  what  the  enemy  did),  as  being  fo  much  befuie  the  duty  of  his 
place,  he  would  fay  merrily,  "  That  his  office  could  not  take  away 
the  privilege  of  his  age  ;  arid  that  afecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent 
at  the  greatelt  fecret  of  danger ;"  but  withal  alledged  ferioufly,  "  That 
it  concerned  him  to  be  more  a£tive  in  enterprizes  of  hazard  than 
other  men,  that  all  men  might  fee  that  his  impatience  for  peace 
pro, -reeled  not  from  pufillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  per- 
fon/' Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  morning  before  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  called  for  a  clean  fhirt,  and  being  afked  the  reafon  of 
it,  anfwered,  *«  That  if  he  were  flain  in.  battle,  they  (hould  not  find 
his  body  in  foul  linen. "  Being  difluaded  by  his  friends  to  go  into 
the  fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  military  officer,  he 
faid,  "  He  was  weary  of  the  times,  and  forefaw  much  mifery  to 
his  own  country,  and  did  believe  he  fhould  be  out  of  it  ere  night. v 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  tirft 
rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
\vho  had  linal  thf  hedges  on  both  fides  with  muiqueteers  ;  from 
wiv  p,ce  he  was  fliot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
and  in  :he  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body  was  not  found  till 
the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age;  having  fo  much  difpatched  the  true  bufmefs 
of  life,  that  the  eldeit  rarely  attain  to  that  immenie  knowledge,  and 
the  youngeft  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  iunocency. 

J-Jis  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  a  flu  re  us  he 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired  ;  of  a 
wit  fo  fharp,  and  a  nature  fo  fincere,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour,  of  the  molt  exemplary  man- 
ners and  fingular  good-nature,  and  of  the  molt  unblcmiihed  inte- 
grity ; 
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grity ;  ot  that  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  delight  in  converfation,  of 
fo  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodneis  to  mankind,  and 
of  that  primitive  limplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendfhip,  for  the  mod  part,  was 
•with  men  of  the  molt  eminent  and  fublime  parts,  and  of  untouched 
reputation  in  point  of  intej/iity.  He  was  a  great  cherifher  of  wit 
and  fancy,  and  gor>d  parts  in  any  man  -,  and,  if  he  found  them 
clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  m«ft  in- 
comparable gentlenefs,  application,  and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good 
and  worthy,  and  upright  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecrefary  of  ftate,  which  fubje&ed 
him  to  another  converfation  and  admixture  than  his  own  election 
would  have  done)  unpleafant  to  b'^d  men ;  and  w;?s  fo  ill  a  dif- 
fembler  of  his  diflike  and  difinclinatfbn  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the  Houfe  o£ 
Commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good  fervice  an  emi- 
nent member  had  done  to,  them,  and,  as  they  faid,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being  prefent,  "  That  the  fpeaker 
might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Houfe,  give  him  thanks;  and  then 
that  every  member  might,  as  a  teitimony  of  hi*  particular  acknow- 
ledgment,  ftiror  move  his  hat  towards  him:*'  the  which,  though  not 
ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  who  believed  the 
fervice  itfeif  not  to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and 
generous  perfon  could  not  have  ftooped  to  it  for  any  recompence, 
inllead  of  moving  his  hat,  ftretched  both  His  arms  out,  and  clafped 
his  hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe 
down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though  at  that 
time  moft  popular.  He  was  conftant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
foever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  neceflary  to  that  end.  And  therefore  having  once  refolved 
not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had  per- 
fectly learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the 
country,  and  purfued  it  with  that  indefatigable  induftry,  that  it 
will  not  be  believed  in  how  (hort  a  time  he  was  mailer  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians.  He  had  a  courage  of  the 
moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that  he  feemed 
not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger ;  and  therefore,  upon  any 
engagement  of  a&ion,  he  always  engaged  his  perfon  in  thofe  troops 
which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardnefs  of  the  commanders,  to  be 
moft  likely  to  be  farthest  engaged;  and  in  ail  fuch  encounters  he  had 
about  him  an  extraordinary  chearfulnefs,  without  at  ail  affecTmg  the 
execution  that  ufually  attended  them  ;  in  which  he  took  no  delight., 
but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  refiftance  made 
neceflary.  At  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like 
to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  interpoling  to  fave  thole  who  had 
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thrown  away  their  arms,  and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were 
more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  ;  fo  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  the  face  of 
danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  ihedding  of  blood  ;  yet  in  his 
natural  inclination  he  acknowledged  he  was  addidled  to  the  pro- 
feftion  of  a  foldier.  Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him,  hy  the 
inftigation  of  his  mother  (who  was  a  lady  of  another  perfuafion  in 
religion,  and  of  a  moft  mafculine  understanding,  allayed  with  the 
paflion  and  infirmities  of  her  own  (ex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
which  they  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe  he  de- 
clined no  opportunity  or  occafion  of  conference  with  thofe  of  that 
religion,  whether  priefts  or  laics  ;  diligently  ftudied  the  comro- 
veriies,  and,  as  was  before  obferved,  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  having  a  memory  fo  ftupen- 
dous,  that  he  remembered,  on  all  occaiions,  whatfoever  he  read. 
He  was  To  great  an  enemy  to  that  pafllon  and  uncharitablenefs  which 
he  faw  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
in  all  thofe  difputations  with  priefb  and  others  of  the  Romifh  church, 
lie  affecled  to  maniiett  all  poilible  civility  to  their  perfons,  and  elti- 
mation  of  their  parts:  but  this  charity  towards  them  was  much 
lefTened,  and  any  correfpondence  with  them  quite  declined,  when 
by  finifter  arts  they  had  corrupted  his  two  younger  brothers,  bem^ 
both  children,  and  Rolen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  tran [ported 
them  beyond  feas,  and  perverted  his  fitters;  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  two  large  difcouries  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of  that  re- 
ligion, with-  that  fharpnefs  of  wit,  and  full  weight  of  reafon,  that 
the  church,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the 
concealment  ot  them,  and  that  they  are  not  publilhed  to  the  world. 
As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  little,  and  of  no  great  ftrength;  his  hair 
\vas  blackifh,  and  fomewhat  flaggy,  and  his  eye  black  and  lively. 

CARYLL  (}OHN),  was  probably  a  native  of  SuiTex.  He  was  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  being  fecretary  to  queen  Mary,  the 
xvife  of  James  II.  and  one  who  followed  the  tortures  of  his  abdi- 
cating mailer;  who  rewarded  him,  firft  with  knighthood,  and  then 
with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl  Caryll  and  baron  Dartford.  How 
long  he  continued  in  that  fervice  is  not  known  ;  but  he  was  in  Eng- 
land in  the  r^'ign  of  queen  Anne,  and  recommended  the  fubje6t  of 
<(  The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  at  it's  publication  ad- 
drefied  it  to  him.  He  was  alfo  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope's 
««  Unfortunate  Lady."  He  was  the  author  of  two  plays;  I.  *'  The 
Englifh  Princefs,  or  the  Death  of  Richard  the  Third,"  1667,  4-to. 
2.  "  Sir  Salomon,  or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb,"  1671,  4to.  And  in 
1700  he  published  "  The  Pfjlms  of  D.ivid,  tranflattd  from  the  Vul* 
«at,"  I2Q10.  In  Tonfon's  edition  of  Ovid's  Epiftles,  that  of  •'  Bri- 
o  Achilles"  is  faid  to  be  by  Sir  John'Caryll  ;  and  in  Nichols's 
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44  Select  Collection  of  Mifcellany  Poems,"  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  the  firfl 
Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  tranilated  by  the  fame  ingenious  poet.  He  was 
living  in  1717,  and  at  that  time  inuft  have  been  a  very  old  man. 
Three  of  his  letters  may  be  feen  in  the  "  Additions  to  Pope, 
vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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CASA  (JoHN  DE),  a  mod  polite  Italian  writer  of  the  ilxteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Florence,  and  became  in  time  archbiihop  of 
Benevento.  He  was  employed  in  many  important  negociations  by 
the  popes,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1556,  regretted  by  all  the  learned, 
whofe  friend  and  protector  he  was.  He  wrote  with  the  utmofl 
elegance  in  both  Italian  and  Latin.  His  "  Galateus,  feu  de  moruin 
elegantia,"  is  the  moft  efteemed  of  a!l  his  works  in  profe:  it  was 
publiihed  at  Hanover,  1603,  cum  notis  Nat.  Chytraei,  8vo.  His 
poems,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  youth,  are  very  licentious,  and  (it  is 
laid)  hindered  him  from  being  a  cardinal.  Jurieu,  and  others  be- 
fore him,  have  charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  an  infamous 
piece  "  delaudibus  ibdomi<E,"  which,  however,  he  denied,  nor  is  it 
generally  believed ;  but.it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  fome  very  ioofe 
and  profligate  poems.  See  the  teftimonies  about  him,  collected  by- 
Pope  Blount  in  his  "  Cepfura  Authorum,"  occ. 


CASAS  (BARTHOLOMY  DE  LAS),  a  Spaniard,  and  the  illuftrious 
biiliop  of  Chiapa,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474;  and  at  nineteen 
attended  his  father,  who  went  with  Chriitopher  Columbus,  to  the 
Indies  in  1493.  Upon  his  return  he  became  an  eccleliaftic,  and  a 
curate  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba;  but  quitted  his  cure  and  his  country  in 
order  to  devote  himfeif  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
then  enflaved  to  the  mod  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  as  well  as  the 
moil  barbarous  tyranny.  The  Spaniih  governors  had  Ions;  fmce 
made  Christianity  detefled  by  their  unheard-of  cruelties :  the  In- 
clia?is  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Chriftian.  This  humane  and 
pious  millenary  refolved  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  to  lay  their  cries  and 
their  miferies  at  the  feet  of  Charles  V.  The  affair  was  ciifcuifed  in 
council;  and  the  representations  of  Cafas  fo  fen fibly  affected  the 
emperor,  that  he  made  ordinances,  as  fevere  to  the  perfccutors  as 
favourable  to  the  perfecuted.  But  thefe  ordinances  were  never 
executed:  the  Spaniih  governors,  or  rather  tyrants,  continued  to 
'plunder  and  murder,  and  they  had  a  doctor,  one  Sepulveda,  who 
undertook  even  to  juftiiy  thefe  outrages  by  human  and  divine  law?. 
and  by  the  examples  of  the  Ifraeiites,  who  conquered  the  people  of 
Canaan.  This  horrible  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  but  profcribed 
in  Spain  ;  and  Cafas,  now  become  hi fliop  of  Chiapa,  refuted  this 
apology  for  tyranny  and  murder.  This  treatife,  entitled  "  The 
Dcftruclion  of  the  Indians,'"*  and  tranilarcd  into  very  many  lan- 
guages, is  full  of  details  which  fhock  humanity.  Soto,  the  em- 
peror's confeilgr,  was  appointed  arbiter  of  the  difference  between 
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Cafes,  a  biihop  worthy  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  and  Sepul- 
veda,  a  doctor  and  advocate  for  prin^ples  which  would  not  have 
been  adopted  by  an  heathen  ;  and  the  refult  of  all  this  was  laid 
before  Charles  V.  who,  however,  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his 
hands  to  pay  ad  attention  to  it,  and  the  governors  continued  t6 
tyrannize  as  nOial.  Cafas  employed  above  fifty  years  in  America, 
labouring  with  ihcefTant  zeal,  thst  the  Indians  might  be  treated 
with  mildnefs,  equity,  and  humanity  ;  but,  inftead  of  availing  a.iy 
thing,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  endlef'.;  perfecutions  from  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and,  though  he  e leaped  with  his  life,  might  properly  enough 
be  called  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians.  After  refuting 
feveral  bifhoprics  in  America,  he  was  conftrained  to  accept  that  of 
Chiapa  in  15,14.  He  refided  there  till  1551,  when  the  infirm  ftate 
of  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  native  country;  and  he, 
died  at  Madrid  in  1566,  age.i  92. 

Befides  his  "  Deftru&ion  of  the  Indians,"  and  other  pieces  ori 
the  fame  fi;bje£ts,  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin  work  of  his,  upon 
this  queflion,  "Whether  kings  or  princes  can  in  confcience,  by  any 
right,  or  by  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens  and  fubje&s  from 
their  natural  allegiance,  and  fubjedfc  them  to  a  new  and  foreign 
jurifdi&ion  r"  All  his  writings  fhevv  a  folid.  judgment,  found  learn- 
ing, true  piety,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

CASAUBON  (ISAAC),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Geneva^ 
Feb.  1 8, 1559.  The  firft  part  or  his  education  he  received  from  his 
father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  could  fpeak  and  write  Latin  rea1- 
(lily  and  correctly  :  but  his  father's  engagements  obliging  him  to  be 
almoft  always  abient  from  home  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgot 
all  that  he  had  learned  of  him.  In  1578  he  was  fent  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  he  had  lo(L 
He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan,  and  was  chofert 
profeffor  in  Portus's  room  in  1582,  vvhc-n  he  was  but  twenty-three. 
In  1583  he  publifhed  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated 
them  to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame 
time,  "  He  ihould  "like  better  one  note  of  his  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, than  all  the  pains  he  could  beltow  upon  profane  authors."  In 
1584.  he  printed  his  •'  Lectures  upon  Theocritfls,"  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  \vhoie  daughter  he 
married  April  28,  1586.  In  1587  his  "  Commentary  on  Strabo" 
\vas  published  at  Geneva  :  his  edition  of  the  "  New  Teftament'" 
alfo  appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  "Notes 
upon  Dior.yfius  Halicarnafienfis."  In  1589  he  publilhed  his 
*k  Notes  on  Polyxnus's  Stratagemata,  and  on  Dicxarchus^"  and  in 
1590  his  edit'oi;  of  *'  Ariftotle  in  Greek  and  Larin,"  was  printed. 
He  publiihed  an  edition  of"  Pliny's  Letters,"  with  fhort  notes,  and 
the  ancient  Latin  Panegyrics,  in  1591 ;  •*  Theophraftus's  Charac- 
ters" in  1592  j  "  Apuleius's  Apology'*  in  1594  ;  and  his  "  Conv 
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mentary  on  Suetonius"  in  1595.     After  continuing  fourteen  years 
profeiTor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Geneva,  he  went,  in  1596,  to  be 
profeilor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpellier,  with  a  more  confi- 
derable  fa^ary  than  he  had  at  Ge  •.-•••  a.     What  was  prorriifed   him  • 
here  was  not  performed  ;  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary,  which 
was  alfo  not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneafinefTes,  almoft  de- 
termined him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.     But  going  to  Lyons,  in 
1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man   at   Lyons,  to  whom  Ca~ 
faubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  arid  carried 
him  with  him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  was  prtfcnted  to  Henry  IV.  who 
offered  him  a  profeffbr's  place  at  Paris.     CaTaubon  remained  for 
fome  time  in  fufpenfe  which  courfe  to  take,   but  at  laft  went  back 
to  Montpellier.    Not  long  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
dated  January  3,  1599^  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
felfor  of  belles  lettres.     He  fet  out  for  that  city  February  26  fol- 
lowing.    When  he  arrived  at  Lyons,   in  his  way  thither,   M.  d6 
Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him  till  the  king's  arrival,  which  was 
foon  expected.     Having  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  king,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  then  went  to  Paris.     The  king  gave  hina 
a  favourable  reception  ;  but,  from  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other 
profeifors,  and  his  being  a  Proteftant,  he  received  much  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  loft  the  profefforfhip  of  which  he  had  a  promife.     He 
•was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  Prote,  ft  ants'  fide>  at  the  con- 
ference held  at  Fontainbleau,   between  du  Perron,  bifliopofEVerenxj 
and  Philip  du  Pleflis  Mornay.     Slaving  returned  to  Lyons  in  May 
1600,  to  haften  the  impreilion  of  his  Athenceus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  ot  his  great  friend  M. 
de  Vicq  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and  his  whole  family 
in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city),  by  refuting  to  accompany 
him  into  Switzerland.     Caf^ubon  was  afraid  cf  lofing,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  place  of  library-keeper  to  the  French  king,  of  which  hs 
had  a  promife,  and  which,  from  the  librarian's  iilnefs,  was  likely  to 
become  foon  vacant.     Returning  to  Paris,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
the  September  following,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  by 
many  perfons  of  difHn.6r.ion,  and  read  private  lectures.     At  rhe  fame 
time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients,  viz.   "  Hiftorise  Augufhfe 
fcriptores  cum  commentario,"  Paris,  1603,   1620.     Leiden,  1670. 
••  Diatriba  ad  Dionis  Chryfofromi  orationes,"  Paris,  1604.    "  Pe'dii 
fatyras  cum  commentanis,"  Paris,  1605.     Thefe  notes  up'     Pef- 
fius  are  the  lectures  he  had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.     They  were 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  1647.     Jofeph  Scalier  ufed  to  fay  ot" 
them,  that  the  fauce  was  better  than  the  fifli.     "  De  fntyrica  Grse- 
corum    poefia   et    Romanorum    fatyra,"    libri    duo,  Paris,    1605* 
44  Gregorii  Nyffeni  epiftola  ad  Euflathium,  Ambrofiain,   e'   Batih'f- 
fam,"  Gra?ce  and  Latine,  cum  notis,  1606. 

He  made  fuch  a  proficiency  in  learning  Arabic,  that  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranilated  fome  books  of 
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that  language  into  Latin.  The  uneafinefs  he  received  at  Paris 
made  him  delirous  of  leaving  it ;  but  Henry  IV.  augmented  his 
penfion  with  two  hundred  crowns;  and  in  the  end  of  1603,  Ca- 
faubon came  into  pofleffion  of  the  place  of  the  king's  library- keeper, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Golfelin.  He  wrote,  in  1607,  on  occafion 
of  the  famous  difpute  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  a  treatife  "  De  lioertate  ecclefiafticse,"  containing  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  incroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  thofe  differences  being  adj  lifted  while  the 
book  was  printing,  the  king  caufed  it  to  be  fup-preifed.  However,, 
Cafaubon  having  fent  the  Iheets  as  they  were  printed  to  fome  ot 
his  friends,  a  few  copies  were  by  that  means  preferved.  By  order  of 
the  king,  who  was  deflrous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, he  had,  in  1609,  a  conference  vviih  cardinal  du  Perron,  upos 
the  controverted  points  ;  but  it  had  ne>  effect  upon  Cafaubon,  who 
died  a  Proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius,  under  the 
title  **  Polybii  opera,  Grseceet  Latine,  ex  verfione  IfaaciCafauboni* 
Accedit  ./Eneas  TacYicus  de  Toleranda  cbfidione,  Grasce  et  La- 
tine.  "  The  Latin  verfion  of  thefc  two  authors  was  done  by  Ca- 
faubon, who  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  them,  but  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered  by  death. 
The  great  Thuanus,  and  Fronto-Ducaeus,  the  jefuit,  were  fq  pleafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not  eafy  to  determine^ 
\vhether  Cafaubon  had  tranilated  Polybius,  or  Polybius  Cafaubon.* 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  majefty,  which  paifes  fur  a  mafier- 
piece  of  the  kind:  indeed  Cafaubon  had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as 
well  as  for  prefaces.  In  the  former  he  praifed  without  low  fervi- 
Jity,  and  in  a  manner  very  remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid1 
•open  _the  defign  and  excellencies  of  the  book  he  publifhed  without 
oflentation,  and  with  an  air  of  modefty:  fo  that  he  may  ferve  as  a 
model  for  fuch  performances  ;  which  ought  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be 
neglecled,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  the  reader's  view,  and 
are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Ca- 
faubon expecled  a  confiderable  prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedi- 
cation ;  but  "his  religion,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  prevented  him 
from  receiving  any  thing;  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry 
IV.  boing  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  prefent* 
In  1610  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows:  one,  by  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  keeping  his  place  of 
librarian  ;  the  other,  the  conveyfion  of  his  eldeft  fon  to  Popery, 
The  lofsof  the  king,  his  patron  and  protedlor,  made  him  refolve  to 
come  over  into  England,  whither  he  had  often  been  invited  by  James 
(-.  He  arrived  in  this  country  October  1620.  The  king  took 
great  pleafure  in  converfmg  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times 
to  eat  at  his  own  table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  150!.  to  enable 
him  to  viHt  the  univerfhies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  January  3, 
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1611,  Cafaubon  was  made  a  denizen;  and  the  igth,  the  king 
granted  him  a  penlion  of  300!.  as  alfo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canter- 
bury, and  the  other  af  Weitminfter.  His  majefty  likewife  wrote  to 
the  queen  regent  of  France,  defining  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
fiay  longer  in  England  than  me  had  at  firft  allowed  him.  Cafaubon 
cid«ot  long  enjoy  thefe  great  advantages;  a  powerful  diforder,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  having  a  double  bladder,  cut  him  ofFJuly  1, 1614.,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Weitminiler-abbey, 
where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

CASAUBON  (MERic),  foil  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva, Augull  14.,  1599.  His  firft  education  he  received  at  Sedan. 
Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he  was  in  1614  fent  to  Chriil- 
church,  Oxford,  and  foon  after  elected  a  ftudent,  and  took  both  his 
degrees  in  arts.  In  i62f  he  publiflied  a  defence  of  his  father,  againll 
the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  Catholics.  This  piece  made  him 
known  to  -king  James,  and  procured  him  a  confiderable  reputation 
abroad.  Three  years  after  he  published  another  vindication  of  his 
father.  About  this  time  he  was  collated,  by  Dr.  Lancelot  An- 
drews, bilhop  of  Wi.nchefter,  to  the  reclory  of  Bledon  in  Somer- 
fetfhire;  and  June  14,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  di- 
vinity. He  had  now  formtd  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's 
*'  Exercitations  againft  Baronius's  Annals,"  but  was  diverted  by 
fame  accidents ;  and  when  he  refumed  it  afterwards,  tinder  the  pa- 
troiuge  of  archbilhop  Land,  his  great  friend,  the  civil  wars  broke 
out,  and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  thediftreiFes  of  the  times,  that, 
having  no  fixed  habitation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
foooks ;  and  in  the  end,  after  about  twenty  years  fufferings,  being 
grown  M  and  infirm,  he  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  under- 
taking. June  19,  1628,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
through  the  intereft  of  bifliop  Laud.  In  1631  he  publifhed  at 
London  "  Optati  libri  vii.  de  fcliifmate  Donatiftarum,,"  with  notes 
and  amendments;  and  in  1634  a  translation  into  Englitli  of  "  An- 
toninus's  Mcaitations."  The  fame  year  bifhop  Laud,  who  was 
become  an  archbifhop,  collated  him  in  October  to  the  vicarage  of 
Minfter,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet;  and  the  fame  month  he  was  in. 
diiCted  into  the  vicarage  of  Monkton,  in  that  iiland.  Augtift  1636 
he  was  created  doclor  of  divinity  by  order  of  Charles  I.  In  1638 
lie  pubiitlied  "  A  Treat! -fe  of  Ufe  and  Cultom."  This  is  the  whole 
title  ;  but,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  done  in  another  of  his  pieces* 
there  might  be  added,  "  in  Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine." 
The  occaii0n  of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was. his  being  at  -that  time 
much  troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him  before  little 
known. 

About  164 £,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  prefeiments,  fined,  and  iaapdfoned.  101649  ^s  imitate 
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acquaintance,  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Gray  V inn,  hrc-ight  him  a  meifage 
that  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  parliament 
forces,  'de fired  to  confer  with  him  about  matters  of  moment;  but 
Cafaubon/s  wife  being  lately  jJead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  buried,  he 
cJefired  to  be  excufcd.  Greaves  coining  again,  Dr.  Cafaubon,  un- 
eafy  leil  fonie  eyil  fhould  " >)' "\v,  afked  him  the  occafion  of  tho 
metfage ;  Greaves  '\;i;(ed  to  re'i  it,  and  went  away  a  fecond  time, 
H  '••pwr,  he  returned  a^ain,  «nd  told  Cafaubon,  that  the  lieute- 
nant-general purpchrd  to  promote  him,  and  to  emple-y  his  pen  HI 
writing  a  hiflory  of  ih.e  late  war,  in  which  he  <vflre:>  that  matters 
of  ia<£jt  might  he  impartially  reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit 
in  fevf'  efpecrs  for  i'.'-  h  a  talk  :  and  that  how  impartial  foever  he 
mik1  i  be,  ..'.-  fubjccl:  -onM  force  him  to  make  many  reflections  un- 
gratefs;!  to  his  lordihip.  Notwithstanding  this  anfwer,  Cromwell, 
ienfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in  London,  whofe  name  was  Cromwell, 
on  demand,  without  requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of 
his  benefaSor;  but  this  offer  he  rejected,  though  his  circumftances 
were  then  mean,  Af  the  fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  Mr. 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  that  if  Ca- 
faubon would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requefl  above-mentioned,  all 
his  father's  books,  which  were  then  in  the  royal  library,  having  beer} 
purchafed  by  king  James?  (hould  be  reftored  to  him,  and  a  penfioq 
of  300!.  a  year  paid  to  the  family,  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr. 
Cafaubon  fhot.ld  live  ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.  Not  long 
after  an  offer  was  made  him  by  the  ambaflador  ofCjiriftina  queen  of 
Sweden,  of  the  ^pveinment  of  one,  or  the  infpeclion  of  all  the  uni- 
verfities  :  i  that  kingdom, -with  a  confiderible  falary  for  himfclf,  and 
a  fettlement  of  30,0!.  a  year  upon  his  elded  fon  during  life  ;  but 
having  refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  he 
cl^lincd  this  propofal. 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his  fpiritual 
preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened July  4,  1671,  in  his  7:  year.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was 
fkiilcd'in  various  jwrs  of  literature,  though  not  very  accurately^ 
but  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learning,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
bahly  afli^ed  by  his  father's  papers,  H°  was  eminent  for  piety, 
charity  to  the  poor,  a  courteous  and  affable  difpofition.  He 
afrribed  to  Des  Cones'  philofophy  the  litde  inclination  which 
people  had,  in  his  time,  tor  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.  Among 
or  :r  pieces,  he  publifhed  "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what 
pfti\*i.'i  ior  many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  fome  fpirits,  &c. 
iviih  a  long  preface  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  relation  with  regar4 

£p  fpirits."     London,  1659, 
• 
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CASIMIR,  (MATTHIAS  SARVJIEWSKI),  a  jefuit  of  i3oland,  and 
excellent  Latin  poet,  was  born  m  1597,  a;,c:  is,  lays  Baiilet,  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule  of  Arrftotle  ana  other  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  expect  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  the  cli- 
mates of  the  North.  The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of  this  poet, 
have  not  bee n  inought  inferior  to  forne  productions  of  the  fineft  wits 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  and  Grotius,  D.  Hc-infius,  and  others, 
have  not  Templed  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes 
fuperior,  even  to  Ho;  ace  hinifelf.  Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  :  he 
allows  him  to  have  a  grea-:  deal  of  fire  and  fuhlimity  in  his  compo- 
fitions,  but  'eclares  him  wanting  in  point  of  purity.  Others,  who 
have  owned  his  "  vivida  vis  ^MIT:],"  his  great  force  of  genius,  have 
cri'icifed  him  as  too  extravagant  and  ftrained  in  his  exp;  ^ffions;  and 
all,  we  think,  fay,  that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his  odes. 
Menace,  'hough  he  was  not  infenfibie  of  Cafimir's  high  merit,  has 
yet  been  u  little  fevere  upon  what  he  calls  his  vanity.  The  poor 
iathei,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  has,  according  to  th«  ifual 
privileges  of  poets,  boldly  proclaimed  the  immortality  of  hr.  pro- 
ductions; and  fays,  that  Horace  fhall  not  go  to  heaven  alp  e  but 
that  he  alfo  be  his  companion  in  immortality.  But,  fays  Baiilet, 
ought  Menage  to  have  taken  occafion  from  this  to  fay,  that  even 
thofe  who  make  a  profeflion  of  humility  are  as  full  of  pride  as  ever 
they  can  hold,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  character  which  will 
fuit  all  poets  of  the  religious  order? 

Mean  while  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace,  but  that  he 
had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil,  and  he  h..<!  actually  begun  to 
imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epic  poem  called  "  The  Lefciade,"  which  he 
had  divided  into  twelve  books  ;  but  before  he  had  made  any  great 
progreis  in  this  work,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  die,  in  the  v!g,vjr  of 
liis  age,  at  Warfaw,  April  2,  1640;  fmce  which  there  have  been, 
jnany  editions  of  his  poems. 

CASLON  (WILLIAM),  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  literature,  the  art  of  letter- founding,  was  born  in  1692, 
in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales-Owen  which  is  fituated  in  Shrop- 
/hire.  Though  he  juftly  attained  the  character  of  being  the  Cory- 
phaeus in  that  employment,  he  was  not  brought  up  to  the  bufmefs  ; 
and  it  "s  obferved  by" Mr.  Mores,  that  this  handy-work  is  fo  con- 
pealed  arv.ong  the  artificers  of  it,  that  he  could  not  difcover  that  any- 
one had  taught  it  to  another;  but  every  perf;;  who  had  ufed  it 
had  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine  inclination.  Mr.  Caflon  ferved  a 
regular  apprenticeihip  to  an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  carried  on  th;s  trnde  in  Vine* 
ftreet,  near  the  Minories.  He  did  not,  however,  P>Icly  confine  his 
ingenuity  to  that  inftrurnent,  'out  employed  himfelf  likewife  in 
making  tools  for  the  book-Under?,  and  for  the  chafing  <>f  fi'ver 
ie.  Whiift  he  was  engaged  in  this  bufmefs,  the  eld.-r  Mr. 
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Bowyer  accidentallv  faw.    in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  lettering  of  a 

*  r     <  <~-> 

•book  uncommonly  neat;  and  inquiring  who  the  artift  was  by  whom 
the  letters  were  made,  was  hence  induced  to  leek  an  acquaintance 
Vvith  Mr,  Caflon.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Bowyer  took  Mr.  Gallon 
to  Mr.  James's  fbundery,  in  Bartholomew  Clofe.  Caflon  had 

/T' 

never  before  that  time  feen  any  part  of  the  builnefs  ;  and  being  afked 
by  his  friend  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he  re- 
<]uefted  a  fing!e  day  to  confuier  the  matter,  and  then  replied,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this  anfwcr,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr. 
Bette^ham,  and  Mr.  Watts,  had  fuch  a  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
that  they  lem  him  500!.  to  begin  the  undertaking,  and  he  applied 
himfelf  to  it  with  equal  a (Iiduity  and  fuccels. 

In  1720  the  focieiy  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge,  in  con- 
fequtnce  of  a  reprefentation  from  Mr.  Solomon  Negri,  a  native  of 
Damafcus  io  Syr;a,  who  \vas  well  (killed  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
and  had  been  profefTor  of  Arabic  in  places  of  note,  deemed  it  expe- 
tiient  to  print,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Eaftern  churches,  the  New  Tefta- 
nrsent  andPlalter  in  the  Arabic  language.  Thefe  were  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  Chri (Mans  in  Paleftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia* 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  the  conftiiution  ot  which  countries  did  not  per- 
mit the  exerciie  of  the  art  of  printing.  Upon  this  occafion  Mr, 
Caflon  was  pitched  upon  to  cut  the  fount,  in  his  fpecimens  of  which 
lie  (iJitinguiOied  it  by  the  name  of  Englifh  Arabic.  Alter  he  had 
finifhed  this  fount,  he  o.t  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  Pica  Ro 
man,  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  oneof  the  Arabic  fpecimens. 
The  name  being  feen  by  Mr.  Palmer  (the  reputed  author  of  a  "  Hif- 
toiy  of  Printing,"  which  was,  in  ia&,  written  by  Pialmaraazar),  he 
advife-d  our  artilt  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  Pica.  This  was  ac- 
.cordinly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the  other 
founders  of  the  time;  but  Mr.  Palmer,  \vhofecircumftances  re- 
quired credit  withthofe  whole  bufmefs  would  have  been  hurt  by  Mr. 
Caflon's  iuperior  execution,  repented  of  the  advice  he  had  given  liiTn, 
and  endeavoured  to  difcojirage  him  from  any  farther  piogfefs,  Mr. 
Caflon  being  juftly  difgufted  at  fuch  treatment,  applied  to  Mr. 
Bowyer,  under  whofe  mfpection  he  cut,  ip  1722,  the  beautiful 
fount  of  Englifh  which  was  ufed  in  printing  Sdd~n's  works,  and  the 
Coptic  types  that  were  made  ufe  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition 
**  of  the  Pentateuch." 

Under  the  farther  encouragement  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham* 
and  Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment;  and 
Mr.  Bowyer  was  alway  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  in:  matter, 
from  .whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  IH  this  art  he  arrived  at  length 
to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the  necefiity  of 
importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
thofe  made  by  him,  he  fo  far  exceeded  the  productions  of  the  beft 
artificers,  that  his  workmanmip  was  frequently  exported  to  the 
Continent.  Indeed  it  may  with  great  juftice  and  confidence  he  af- 
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ferted,  that  a  more  beautiful  .fpeeimen  than  his  is  not  to  be  foun4 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  we  accept  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fry's. 

Mr.  Cation's  firft  foundery  was  in  a  final  1  houfe  in  Helrnet-row, 
Old-ftreet :  he  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger-row,  and  about 
I735  mto  Chifwell-ftreer,  where  his  foundery  became,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  moft  capital  one  that  exifts  in  this  or  in  foreign  countries. 

Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  courfe  of  his  employment,  he 
was  put  into  the  com.:  iifion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  his  eldeft  fort,  William, 
being  in  partnerihip  with  him,  he  retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from 
the  active  execution  of  bufinefs  His  iall  country  ref/dence  was  at 
Bethnal-green,  where  he  died  January  23,  1766,  aged  74.  He  wa$ 
.interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex,  in  which  parilh 
all  his  different  founderies  were  fltuated,  and  where  they  are  ftill 
carried  on  by  his  family.  Mr.  Gallon  was  univerfaliy  efteemed  a$ 
a  firft-rate  artift,  a  tender  matter,  and  an  honeft,  friendly,  and  bene-. 
volent  man;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  iiis 
hofpitality,  his  focial  qualities,  and  his  love  of  mufic. 


CASSINI  (JOHANNES  DOMINICUS),  an  excellent  aftronomer, 
was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Piedmont  in  Italy,  June  8, 
1635.  After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  his  ftudies  as 
home,  he  \vas  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  Jefuits  at 
Genoa.  He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  Latin  poetry,  which  h«j 
exerciled  fo  very  early,  that  poems  of  his  were  publifaed  when  he 
was  but  eleven  years  old.  At  length  he  happened  upon  books  ot 
aftronomy,  which  he  read,  and  oblerved  upon  with  great  eagernefs, 
and  felt  in  himfelf  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  proceed  farther  in  that 
fcience.  He  purfued  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  in  a  ftiort 
time  made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs,  that,  in  1650,  the  fenate  of 
Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  public  mathematical  profetTor, 
He  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and  made  observations  upon 
the  heavens,  with  great  affiduity  and  diligence.  In  1652  a  comet 
appeared  at  Bologne,  whicb  he  obferved  with  great  accuracy  ;  an  j 
difcovered,  that  cornets  weie  not  bodies  accidentally  generated  iu 
the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planet?. 
The  fame  year  he  folved  an  aftronomical  problem,  which  Kepler 
and  Bullialdus  had  given  up  as  infolvable;  it  was,  to  determine 
geometrically  theaoogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  it's  true 
and  mean  place.  la  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired 
and  enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correct  and  fettle  a 
meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftronomcr  in  1575. 
Thefe  were  prodigious  things  tor  one  who  had  not  yet  attained  his 
twentieth  year.  In  1657  he  attended,  as  an  afiiilant,  a  nobleman 
who  was  lent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fonae  differences  which  had  arifen, 

between' 
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between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations  of  the  Po  ;  and 
Ihewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  that  af- 
fair, that  in  1663,  M?.;:;-  Chigi,  brother  of  Pope  Alexander  V.i I. 
appointed  him  infpccTtor- genera  I  of  the  fortifications  of  the  caflle  of 
Urbino  ;  and  he  had  afterward?  committed  to  him  the  care  of  all 
the  rivers  in  the  ecclefiaftiral  flatc. 

Mean  while  he  did  not  neglect  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  but  cul- 
tivated them  with  great  care.  He  difcovered  many  new  tilings  in 

C5  J  »^j 

Mara  and  Venus,  cfpecially  the  revolution  of  Mars  round  is  own 
axis :  but  his  principal  point  in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory 
of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  which  after  ruich  labour  and  watching  he 
happily  -fFecled,  and  published  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomical 
pieces,  in  1606.  Picard,  the  French  aftrpnomer,  getting  Caffrrii's 
tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  found  them  fo  very  exact,  that  ]  con- 
ceived the  highelr  pi  lion  of  his  fkiil ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame 
increafeil  fo  fail  in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV,  defired  to  have  him  a 
member  of  the  academy.  Cafiini  however  could  not  leave  his  fta- 
tion,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors:  and  therefore  Lewis  requefted 
of  Ptipe  Clement  IX  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bologne,  that  Cafiini 
might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France.  Leave  was  granted  for 
fix  years  ;  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1^69,  where 
he  was  immediately  made  the  king's  aftronomer.  When  this  term 
was  near  expiring,  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted  upon 
his  return,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which 
had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him  ;  but  the  minifter  Colbert  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  flay,  and  he  was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of 
1673,  in  which  fame  year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  of  P,"is  had  beenfinifhed  foirte  time.  The 
occafum  of  it's  being  built  was  this  :  in  1638,  the  famous  Minim 
MerfennuS  was  the  author  and  inftituter  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral 
ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  f •.>  talk  upon  phyfical  and 
aftronomical  fubje&s  ;  among  whom  were  Gailendus,  DPS  Cartes, 
Monmour,  Thevenot,  Buliialdus,  our  countryman  Hobbes,  &c. 
and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  a  fuccefUon  of  fuch  men  tor  many 
years.  At  length  Lewis  XIV.  confidering,  that  a  number  of  fuch 
men,  ad~lingina  body,  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  pro- 
motion of  fcience,  that  if  they  a£tcdfepn rarely,  each  in  his  particular 
art  or  province,  eftablifhed  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  in  1666, 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences :  and  for  the  advancement  of  aftrono- 
my  in  particular,  ere&ed  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furnifhed 
it  with  al!  kinds  of  inftruments,  that  were  necefTary  to  make  obfer- 
vation?.  The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  1670. 

Cafiini  was  appointed  to  be  thefirft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory  ; 
and  he  took  pofteftion  of  it  Sept.  1671,  wh«n  he  fet  himfelf  in  good 
earneft  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeflion.  In  1672,  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  feme  ob- 
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fervations  which  he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were  made  at 
the  fame  time  in  America.  In  1677,  he  demonftrated  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  performed  in  q  hours  and 
58  mmntes,  from  the  motion  of  a  (pot  inoneoi  his  larger  belts.  In 
1684,  he  discovered  four  fatellitesof  Saturn,  befides  that  which  Hey- 
gens  had  found  out.  1  i  169-3,  he  publjflied  u  new  edition  of  his 
"  Tables  of  Jupiter's  iatellites,"  corrected  by  Idter  obfervanons. 
In  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to  Bologna,  to  axamine  the  meridian 
line,  which  he  had  fixed  there  in  1655  ;  and  he  (hewed,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the  lea  ft, 
during  that  40  years.  In  1700,  he  continued  the  meridian,  iina 
through  France,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extreme!!  fouthern 
part  of  that  country. 

After  CaiTmi  had  inhabited  the  royal  cbfervarory  for  more  than 
40  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his  royal  mailer  by 
many  excellent  and  uftful  difcoveries,  which  he  published  from  time 
to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  lor  us  to  enumerate  here, 
he  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Johii 
James  Caflini. 


CASSIODORUS  (MARCUS  AURELIUS),  a  man  of  eminence  in 
many  refpech,  and  called  by  way  of  diftin&ion  "  the  fenator,"  was 
born  in  Italy,  fomething  later  than  463.  He  had  as  liberal  an  edu- 
cation as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded  ;  and  foori 
recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  wif- 
dom,  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Theodoric  firft 
made  him  governor  of  Sicily  ;  and  when  he  had  fufficiently  proved 
his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  adminiftration  of  that  prov^nre, 
admitted  him  afterwards,  about  490,10  his  cabinet  councils,  and 
appointed  him  to  be  his  fecretary.  Henceforward  he  had  all  the 
places  and  honours  at  his  command,  which  Theodoric  had  to  be- 
llow ;  and  after  running  through  all  the  employments  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  raifed  to  the  confulate,  which  he  adininiitere.d  alone,  iri 
514.  He  was  continued  in  the  fame  decree  of  confidence  and 
favour  by  Athalaric,  who  fucceeded  Theodoric,  about  524  ;  but  at- 
terwards,  in  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices  by  king  V|_ 
tiges,  he  renounced  a  fccuiar  life,  and  retir<  d  into  a  monaftery  of  his 
own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria.  Here  he  led  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philofopher,  and  a  chriflian.  le  enter- 
tained himfelf  with  forming  and  improving  feveral  cnriofiries  i:i  the 
mechanical  way,  fuch  as  fun-dials  water  hour-glafles,  perpe 
lamps,  &c.  He  collected  a  very  noble  and  curious  library,  :h 

he  enlarged  and  improved  by  feveral   books  of  his  own  compofing. 
About  556  he    wrote    two  books,    "  De   liivinis   ledfcioriibus ;  &.  \ 
afterwards  a  book  "  De  orthographia,"  in  the  prefa/e  to  which  he 
tells  us,  that  he  was  then   in  his  93d  year. 
22  books  of  letters  j   ten  of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  oi  (Ute,   m 
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the  name  ot  the  kings  Thtodoric  and  Athalaiic,  and  two  in  his  own. 
Hecompofed  alfo  12  hooks  "  De  rebus  geftisGothorum,"  which  are 
only  extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jornandes  ;  though  it  has  been  fur- 
ffniied  that  a  manuicr:pf  of  Cafiiodorus  is  (till  remaining  in  fome  of  the 
libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  the  pfalms» 
and  feveral  other  pieces  theological  a  ,d  critical.  Father  Simon  has 
fpoken  of  him  thus:  °  There  is  no  need,"  fays  he,  "  of  examining 
Caffiodorus's  Commentaries  on  the  Plalms,  which  is  almoft  but  aa 
abridgment  of  St.  Auftin's  Commentaries,  as  he  owns  in  his  pre- 
face. But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,  we  have  an  excellent  trea- 
tife  of  this  author's,  entitled  •  De  inftitutione  ad  divinas  le£tiones,' 
which  (hews,  that  he  underftood  thecriticifm  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  he  had  marked  out  what  were  the  bell  things  of  this  nature  in 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church. — In  the  fame  b  -ok  Cafliodorus 
gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers,  who  have  made  commenta- 
ries upon  the  bible,  &c." 

Upon  the  whole,  CafHodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  extraordinary 
man  ;  and  we  thinly,  that  thofe  have  done  him  no  more  than  juf. 
tice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar,  which  fhone  out  amidfl  the 
clarknefs  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  he  died,  we  cannot  precifely 
determine ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that,  whenever  it 
was,  he  could  not  be  lefs  than  100  years  old. 

CASTALIO  (SEBASTIAN),  was  born  at  Chatillos,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  1515.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  and  friendfhip 
for  him,  during  the  (by  he  made  at  Strafbourg,  in  1540  and  1541, 
that  he  lodged  him  fome  days  at  his  houfe,  and  procured  him  a 
regent*s  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio,  after  continuing 
in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  1544*  ori 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concerning  Solo- 
mon's Song  and  Ch rift's  deferent  into  hell.  He  retired  to  Bafil, 
where  he  was  made  Greek  profeiTor,  and  died  in  that  place,  Dtc.  29, 
1563.  He  incurred  the  high  difpleafiree  of  Calvin  and  Theodore 
Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language,  for  differing  from  them 
concerning  predeltination,  and  the  pun'Hhment  of  heretics. 

Writers  are  agreed  as  to  his  poverty  :  nobody  denies  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread  for  himfelf  and  his  children, 
•which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  behind  him  four  fons  and  as  many 
daughters.  Some  authors  fay  he  was  a  minifter,  but  there  is  reafbn 
to  believe  they  are  miftaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
}i.is  profdfion,  he  would  have  done  more  fervice  to  the  common- 
"wsalth  of  learning,  and  fecured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneafinefles  i 
but  inftead  of  that,  he  fet  up  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift,  and  meddled 
with  the  mod  delicate  andobfcure  queftibns  in  divinity.  He  mould 
have  left  them  to  thofe  they  belonged  to  by  virtue  of  their  office  ; 
or,  if  he  muit  neuis  thmft  himfelf  into  fuch  fort  of  bufinefs,  he 
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ihould  have  applied  to  himfelf  Efop's  advice,  "You  ought,  laid  he 
tc  Solpn,  either  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fay  ••-•thing  to  them 
but  what  they  (hall  like."  Hi*  works  are  very  cqnfiderable,  on  ac- 
count both  of  their  quality  and  their  number.  He  difcovered  g.  eat 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  In  1545, 
he  printecrat  Bafil  "  Four  BOOKS  of  Dialogues,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal hiftories  of  the  Bible,"  in  elegant  Latin,  fo  that  youth  might 
thereby  make  a  proficiency  in  piety,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the 
fame  time.  He  p«blifhed,  in  154-6,  "  A  Tranflation  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Verfes  into  Latin  heroic  Vtrfe,"  and  of  "  the  Books  of  Mofes 
into  Latin  Pro-fe,  with  Notes."  This  was  followed,  1111547,  by 
his  "  Latin  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  the  other 
Songs  found  in  Scripture."  In  1548,  he  printed  a  Greek  poem 
•*'  on  the  Life  of  John  the  Bap* '.ft,"  ana  a  Paraphrafe  of  the  Prophecy 
of  Jonas,  in  Latin  Verfe."  He  tranflated  fome  paiTages  of  Homer, 
and  forne  books  of  Xenophonand.  St.  Cyril.  He  alfo  turned  into 
Latin  fever.il  treatifes  of  the  f  i  nous  Ochinus,  particularly  the 
"  Thirty  Dialogues,'*  fome  of  which  feem  to  favour  polygamy. 
He  advanced  fome  finguiar  notions  in  his  notes  on  the  books  of 
Mofes  ,'  as  for  -.nftance,  that  the  bodies  of  malefactors  ought  not  to 
be  left  on  the  gibbets  ;  and  thar  they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with 
death  but  with  flavery.  HIS  reaion  for  thefe  opinions  wa>,  that  the 
political  laws  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  "  Notes  on  the 
Epiille  to  the  Romans"  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  Bafil, 
becaufe  they  oppofed  the  doctrine  of  predeftination  and  efficacious 
grace. 

His  principal  work  is  "  a  Latin  and  French  Tranflation  of  the 
Scriptures,"  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers.  He  began 
his  Latin  tranflauon  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  ft  mined  it  at  Bafil  in 
1550.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  dedicated  by  the  author 
to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  He  publimed  a  fecond  edition  of 
it 'n  1554,  and  another  in  1556.  The  edition  of  157315  moft  ef- 
teemed.  The  French  verfion  was  Dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France, 

and  printed  at  Bafil  in  1555.  T'"e  ^au^  vvnica  nas  ^>een  mo1^  §e~ 
nejally,  condemned  in  his^Latin  tranfhtion,  is  the  afFeclaiion  of  ufing 
only  ciafllcal  terms.  He  is  accufcd,  but  without  juit  ground,  of  hav- 
ing run  into  the  other  extreme  in  h';«  French  tranfiation  \  that  is,  of 
having  made  ufe  of  low  and  vulgar  terms. 

CASTELL  (EDMUND),  a  divine  of  the  laft  century,  who  ite- 
ferves  to  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  literary  generofity, 
joineito  literary  indudry,  was  born,  in  1606,  at  Hatley  in  Ciai- 
bridgeQlire.  After  going  through  a  courfe  of  grammatical  educa- 
tion, he  became  a  member,  1621,  of  E  nanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  many  yea.s.  ervvards,  tic  removed  to  St. 

John's  college  tor  the  convenience  •  h  M^  .iry  there,  '.^hich  was  of 
great  fervice  to  him  in  compiling  ii.s  jrarid  work,  hi?  "  Lexicon 
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KeptaL-lotton."  In  due  courfe,  h -:  took  t;  e  feveraf  degrees  of  B, 
and  M.  A.  and  of  B.  and  D.  D.  a'  d  the  fame  "f  his  learning  oc- 
cafioned  his  being  chofen  .  V.  R.  S.  His  Lexicon  Hcptaglotton" 
coft  him  the  affkhious  labour  of  17  years.  The  unwearied  diligence 
which  he  employed  in  this  undertaking,  injured  his  heafth,  and  im- 
paired his  conftitution.  Betides  this  the  work  wac  the  entire  ruin 
of  his  fort  •  *V;r  •.  -•  fpent  upon  it  upwards  «">f  I2,ccoi.  The 
train  oi  the  lact  is  pofitively  aliened  by  Mr.  Hear..^,  '.vhofe  autho- 
rity for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  had  under  Dr.  C  (tell's  own  i*andf 
liearne  pathetically  and  jnftly  complain:-,  that  our  author  ihould 
meet  with  fo  "  very  pr  or  a  reward"  for  his  incredible  and  indeed 
Herculean  labours.  His  ecclefiaftical  pieferments  were,  firft,  the 
foall  vicarage  of  H.ufkld  Peverell,  in  Eilex,  and  afterwards  the  rec- 
tory of  Wodeham  Walur,  in  the  fame  county  ;  and  in  1663  he  be- 
came rector  of  Higham  Gobion,  in  Bed  ford  (hi  re.  The  Doctor,  in 
1 666,  having  waded  his  patrimony,  and  incurred  heavy  d^bts,  was 
reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs ;  when,  probably  in  confident  ion  of  his 
learned  labours,  and  difmtereited  generofity,  the  royal  favoei  begaa 
to  fmile  upon  him.  In  that  year,  1  e  was  made  king's  chaplain, 
and  Arabic  profefTor  at  Cambridge ;  arid.,  in  1668,  he  obtained  a 
prebend  of  Canterbury.  In  the  next  year,  he  publifhed  his  "  Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton  ;J>  but  the  publication  piocured  him  no  coinpen- 
fntion  for  his  large  expences,  and  his  indefatigable  diligence.  The 
copies  of  the  book  hy  almofl  entirely  unfold  upon  his  hands.  In 
16^,  he  told  a  friend,  '*  he  had  at  lead  1000  copies  left;  and 
found  none  that  regarded  the  work  or  Author,  of  thofe  that  once  fed 
him  with  better  proriiifes." 

Dr.  CaflelS's  induHry  and  liberality  were  not  confined  to  his  Lexi- 
con. He  was  eminently  affiftant  to  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  celebrated 
edition  of  the  il  Polyglott  Bible."  This  is  acknowledged  by  Wal- 
ton, who,  afier  complimenting  our  author's  erudition  and  modefty, 
mentions  the  jiiligencc  he  employed  upon  the  Samaritan,  the  Syriac, 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopia  veriions  ;  his  h-aving  given  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  the  Canticles,  under  the  laft  verfion  ;  and  his  adding  to 
all  of  them  learned  notes.  Thefe  acknowledgments,  however, 
•were  by  no  means  equal  to  Caftell's  merit  and  fervices^  forhetranf- 
lattd  federal  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  Syriac  verfion  of 
Job  where  it  differs  from  the  Arabic.  Greater  jaftice  ought,  like* 
wife,  to  have  been  done  to  his  generoiify.  , 

Dr.  Walton  mentions  the  gratuities  which  he  beftowed  on  the 
learned  men  who  afliftedhim  in  his  undertaking.  But  he  forgot  to 
mention  :'iat  Caflell  not  only  fpent  his  whole  gratuity  upon  the 
•work,  bi.-  loool.  befides;  partly  from  his  own  private  fortune,  and 
partly  from  money  which  he  had  folici ted  from  others.  We  know 
of  nothing  farther  published  by  Dr.  Caftell,  excepting  a  thin  4to. 
pamphlet,  in  i  660,  entitled,  "Sol  Anglise  OriensAufpiciis  Caroli  IT. 

guiri  •' '•:-.•; ;  /-'uni/'  and  aclorr-'.\i  with  an  admirable  heaa1  of  that 
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monarch.  From  a  letter  of  our  author's,  which  was  written 
in  1674,  it  appears  that  the  many  difcouragements  he  had  met 
with,  had  not  exth;  J  ed  his  ardour  tor  the  promotion  of  Orien- 
tal literature.  The  L,ne  letter  (hews,  that,  in  his  application  to 
the  learned  lang:  '^s,  he  had  lo  v>tten  the  cultivation  of  his  native 
tongue  ;  and  t!;ai  ev-n  his  orthography  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  te  time,  D;  Caftell  died  at  Higharn  G  >bion, 
in  1685,  being  about  79  years  of  age,  His  Oriental  man'ifcnpts, 
38  in  number,  19  in  Hebrew,  13  in  Arabic,  and  6  in  Ethiopia, 
to  all  whH;  'he  effigies  of  the  D-'.6lor  were  affixed,  and  his  name 
infcribedin  rhem,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  public  library  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  To  Emanuel  college,  in  the  fame 
univerfity,  Dr.  C'fteU  bequeathed  in  printed  books;  to  St.  John's 
college  a  n'her  tankard,  weighing  2b  ounces,  value  yl.  on  condition 
his  name  fhould  be  infcribed  on  it  ;  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton, 
bifhop  of  London,  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  the  hi^hefl  obliga- 
tions] IDG  copies  of  the  "•  Heptaglott  Lexicon,"  with  all  his  bibles 
and  other  Oriental  pa-ts  of  'Holy  Scripture,  in  number  52.  The 
reft  of  his  book  e  fold  by  auclion  at  Cambridge  in  June  1680. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  about  500  of  his  Lexicons  were  unfold  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  ^hefe  w^rc  placed  by  Mrs.  Crifp,  Dr.  Caiiell's 
niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room  of  one  of  her  tenants  houfes  at  Martin, 
ii.  Surry,  where,  for  rmny  years,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rats, 
who  made  fuch  havo.ck  among  them,  that  when  they  came  into  the 
pofleffibn  of  this  lady's  executors,  fcarcely  one  complete  volume 
could  be  formed  out  of  the  remainder,  and'the  whole  load  of  learned 
rags  fold  only  for  71.  Dr.  Caftel!  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Higham  Gobion. 


CASTELVETRO  (LEWIS),  an  Italian  critic,  famous  for  his 
parts,  hut  more  fo  for  his  fpleen  and  ill-nature,  was  born  at  Mode* 
na  in  1505.  Being  defpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant,  and 
hated  tor  hic  knowledge  by  the  learned,  he  left  liis  own  country, 
and  went  int:>  Germany,  where  he  refided  at  the  court  of  the  crab 
peror  Maximilian  II.  After  fix  years  ab fence  he  returned  to  Mo- 
dem, and  diftinguifhedhirnfelf  chiefly  by  his  '*  Commentary  upon 
Ariftotle's  Poetics;"  where,  Rapin  aflfures  us,  he  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  find  fomething  to  except  againft  in  the  text  of  Ariftotle. 
He  attacked  his  contemporary  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Han- 
nibal Caro,  as  we  have  obfervcd  under  his  article  ,  and  the  quarrel 
did  not  end  without  many  fatirical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in 
verfe  and  profe.  Caftelvctro  however  was  a  (lifted  here  by  his  friends  : 
for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules  for  writing  poetry, 
yet  he  was  not  the  lead  of  a  poet  himfelf.  This  critic  at  length 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  by  which  he 
was  accuf:.il  of  paying  too  much  deference  to  the  new  opinions,  and 
pot  en;  u^h  to  the  old.  'This  topic  for  cavilling,  he  ha  I  probably 
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picked  np  in  his  travels  into  Germany,  where  LuthcTaniTm  was 
cibb'nlied  ;  and  we  fuppofc  it  had  infecled  his  coavecfatijn  and 
writings.  He  had  a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then  was, 
before  a  council  \  but  the  P«>pe  acquainted  the  cardinal  of  Mantua 
h;*  legate,  that  (nice  Caftelvetro  had  been  accufed  before  the  inqui- 
fition  at  Rome,  it  was  neceifary  for  him  to  appear  there,  under  the 
chara&er  of  a  per  fun  accufed.  Upon  the  Pope's  alluring  him  of 
high  honours  if  h  •  -  is  found  innocent,  and  of  clemency  if  guilty, 
he  apptared  before  the  inquifjtiou,  and  was  examined  in  October 
15-30;  but  finding  hur.fclf  embarraiTed  by  the  queftions  put  to 
him,  and  efpecially  in  regard  to  a  book  of  Melan&hon,  which  he 
had  tranilated  irrto  Italian,  hedurft  not  truft  the  Pope  any  longer, 
fom  Bed.  He  went  to  Baffl  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the 
ftudy  of'the  be'les  lettres  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  this  happened 
Feb.  20, 1571. 

We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfe  being  on 
fire  at  Lyons,  he  cried  out  a  I  poetica,  "  Save  my  Poetics!"  which 
fliews,  that  he  confidered  this  work  as  the  bed  of  his  performances. 
Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what  is  faid  be  true,  that  it  coft  him 
half  his  life  in  compodng.  His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his 
Poetics;  and  his  podhumous  works  want  the  g  rested  part  of  that 
perfection,  which,  if  he  had  lived  to  correct  them,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  given  them. 


CASTIGLIONE  (BALTHAZAR),  an  eminent  Italian  noble- 
man, was  defcendcd  from  an  illuftribus  and  ancient  family,  and  born 
in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  Dec.  6,  1478. 
As  foon  as  he  'was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mailers  appointed 
him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues:  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  inftrucled  by  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas  of  Conilaruinopie,  who  then  relided  at  Milan.  He 
likewife  applied  himfclfto  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architecture,  as  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe 
arts  ;  and  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbin 
and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  art i its,  never  thou'g '•':  iheir 
works  perfect,  unlefsthev  had  the  approbation  of  Caftiglione.  This 
is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the; former  prt-ferved  in  the  coiledion  of 
Bernardino  Pino  ;  which,  as  it  is  curious  and  entertaining,  we  will 
here  infert. 

"  To  the  count  Balthazar  Calliglione. 

11  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  in  frveral  different  man- 
neri  upon  your  lordihip's  invention,  and  I  gave  fatisfa&ion  to  all, 
if  all  are  not  my  flatterers  ;  but  I  cannot  fatisfy  my  own  judgment, 
becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fatisfying  your's.  I  herewith  fend  them 
to  yog:  let  your  lordihip  pleafe  to  ivulie  choice  of  any  of  them,  if. 
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any  of  them  cleferve  the  honour  of  your  choice.     His  holinefe     in 
doing  me   honour,  has  laid  an   heavy  burden  upon  my  /boulders  ; 
which  is,  the  charge  of  building  St.  Peter's.     1  hope,  however,  not 
to  fink  under  it :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the   mode!  which  I  have 
made  pleaies  his  holmefs,  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  taftc. 
But  I  raife  myfclt  to  a  ftill  higher  ambition  :  I  would  fain  find  out 
the  fine  forms  of  the  antique   buildings.     I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  attempting  tofoar  like  Icarus  :   Vitruvius  gives  me  great  delight, 
but  not  what  is  fufficient.     Concerning  my  Galatea,   I    flj-ouid  ac- 
count myfclf  a  great  mailer  indeed,  i*'  it  had  half  the  beauties  your 
letter  mentions  :   but  I  fee  in  your  expreffion  the  love  your  honour 
bears  me  ;   and  give  me  leave  t'>  fay,  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
woman-,  I  ought   to  have   before  me  thofe  that  are  the  moil   for 
with  this  condition,  that  your  lord'hip  might  aflift  me  in   chufin^ 
out  the  greateft  beauty.     But  as  I  am  under  a  double  want  both  of 
good  judgment  and    fine  women,  I  am  iorced  to  go  by  a  certain 
idea,  which  I  form  in   my  own  mind.     Whether  this  has  any  ex- 
cellence of  art  in  it,  I  cannot  determine  j  but  rtis  what  I  labour  at. 
I  wait  your  lordmip's  commands, 

"  From  Rome.  Raphael  d'Urbino." 

When  Cartiglione  was  18  years  of  a^e,  he  went  into   military 
fervice    under  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but  his  father  dying 
foon  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances  overtaking  that  ftate, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,   and  return  to  Mantua.     He  en- 
gaged ?  fecond  time  in  the   fervice  of  the  duke,   and  diftinguilhed 
himfelz  greatly  by  hi?  bravery  and  conduit :   but  returning  form  af- 
ter, and  being  deiirous  to  fee  other  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome, 
he  went  thither  at  the  very  time  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the  pope- 
dom.     His  fame  was  not  unknown  to  this  pope  ;  and  the  high  opi- 
nion he  had  of  his  abilities   and   merit   made  him  write  to  Guido 
Ubaldo  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufm,  that  if  he  would  fend  him  to  the 
court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  with  the  character  of  a  public  mi- 
nifter,  he  fliould  take  it  as  a  fingular  obligation.     Cafh'glione   was 
26  years  of  age  ;  and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  ambaflador  to  pope 
Julius,  to  accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance.     He  was 
fent  upon  a  fecond   embafiy  to  Lewis  Xil.  of   France,  and  upon  a 
third  to  Henrv  VII.  of  England ;  whither  he  went  to  be  inverted 
•with  the  noble  order   of  the   garter  for  the  duke  his  mailer.    On 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  honour 
£nd  eftcem  ;  being  met  at  the  port  where  he  landed  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied 
by  many  other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arms.    After  he  had  difpatched 
his  bufinefs  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the  importu- 
nities of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  particular  friend,   he  began  his  cele- 
brated work,  "  The  Courtier;"  which  in  a  fmal!  fpace  of  time  he 
completed  at  Romej.  in  March  1516.     From  this  work  we  may 
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perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
having  here  gleaned  together  the  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  fingle  cabinet,  the  richefr.  jewels  of  antiquity. 
The  book  has  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad,  often  reprinted,  and  tranilated  into  feveral  languages.  It  is 
full  of  moral  and  political  inftrudtions  ;  and,  if  we  feek  the  Italian 
tongue  in  it's  perfection,  it  is  (aid,  that  it  can  no  where  be  found 
better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke  Fran- 
cifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minider  of  ftate,  as  well 
in  civil  as  military  affairs;  and  for  his  fervices,  particularly  at  the 
fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius  was  prefent,  made  him  a 
free  gift  of  the  caille  of  Nuvolara,  in  the  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the 
moft  ample  privileges  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fuccedbrs  for 
ever.  This  was  in  1513.  Not  long  after  Leo  X.  confirmed  it  to 
him  by  two  briefs  ;  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bembus,  and 
dated  March  14,  1514,  the  other  by  Jacomus  Sadolet,  in  May  fol- 
lowing. 

Having  now  reached  his  thirty-fixth  year,  he  married  a  noble  lady, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  remark- 
able for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  then  died  ;  having  lived  no  more  than  four  years  with 
him. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  Tent  him 
to  Leo  X.  as  his  ambaiTador  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  he  con- 
tinued at  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement 
VII.  Clement  fent  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  court, 
in  quality  of  legate  ;  where  affairs  were  to  be  tranfacled  of  the 
higheft  importance,  not  only  to  the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy. 
He  went  into  Spain  Oct.  1524  ;  and  in  his  negociations  and  tranf- 
a£tions  not  only  anfvvered  the  pope's  expectations,  but  alfo  acquired 
the  good-will  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  as  a 
favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaffador.  Among 
other  marks  of  affeclion  which  the  emperor  (hewed  Caftiglione,  this 
was  a  (mgular  one;  that  being  then  at  war  with  Francis  I.  of 
France,  he  always  defired  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  military  councils 
of  that  war;  and  when  it  was  fupppfed  that  the  war  would  be  ended 
by  a  (ingle  combat  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  with  only 
three  knights  attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftiglione 
to  be  one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  denizen  of 
•Spain,  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Avila: 
and  becaufe  this  happened  at  the  juncture  of  the  lacking  of  Rome, 
fome  took  occafion  to  reflecT:  upon  Cafliglione,  as  if  he  had  ne- 
glecled  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying 
the  inclinations  of  the  emperor.  This  was  indeed  the  current  opi- 
nion at  Rome  ;  but  Caftiglione  defended  himfelf  from  the  impu- 
tation in  his  letter  to  Clement  VII.  It  is  probable  that  there  was 
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Ho  real  grounds  for  it,  fince  Clement  himfdf  does  not  apnear  to  have 
given  the  lead  credit  to  it.  Paul  Jovhis  fay?,  that  it  Caftiglione 
had  lived,  the  pope  intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal  ;  and  after 
his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs,  both  of  condolence  to  his 
mother,  there  are  the  ftrongert  exprefTnns  of  his  unblemifhed  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  R.ome.  However,  the  very  imputation 
afFefted  Caftiglione  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in  fome  meafure 
to  have  contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  vvas  already  im- 
paired by  the  continual  fatigues,  civil  as  well  as  military,  in  which 
he  had  always  been  engaged;  and  falling  at  length  fick  at  Toledo, 
he  died  Feb.  2,  1529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  a:  Toledo,  was 
extremely  grieved,  and  conlmancfecl  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his 
court  to  attend  his  corpfe  <o  the  principal  church  there;  and  the 
funeral  offices  were  celebrated  by  the  archbifhop  v.irh  fuch  folemriity 
and  pomp  as  was  never  permitted  TO  any  one  before,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  removed 
by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in  a  church  of 
her  own  building  ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fumptuous  monument  was 
raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  infcrioed,  which  vvas  written  by  cardinal 
Bembus. 

Befides  his  incomparable  book  °  The  Courtier,"  he  compofed 
many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems;  which,  with  fome  of  his  letters, 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Engiilh  verfion  of  6i  The  Courtier/* 
publiihed  at  London  in  1727.  This  verfion  was  made  by  A,  P. 
Caftiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  family,  who  lived  here  in 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  Edmund  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don. The  Italian  is  printed  with  it,  and  before  the  whole  is  pre- 
fixed the  life  of  the  author 

CASTILE  (ALPHONSUS  X.  OF),  who  has  commonly  been  called 
The  Wife,  was  bom  in  1203,  and  is  now  more  famous  for  having 
been  an  aftronoffler  than  a  king.  He  fucceeded  his  father,  Ferdi- 
nand III.  in  1252;  but  had  riot  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy  in  his 
reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great  qualities.  The 
firft  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from  his  having  no  children  by 
lolante,  daughter  of  the  king  ofArragon,  whom  he  married  in 
1246  ;  and  whom,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  divorce,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  barrennefs,  and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark. 
Accordingly  the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrived  in  1254;  b'.;t  the 
queen  proved  at  lait  with  child,  and  continued  to  breed  till  ilie  had 
brought  him  nine  children;  upon  which  the  affair  of  the  divorce 
was- at  an  end. 

Though  this  prince  had  not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by 
his  fubje£ls,  nor  by  the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  reputation 
was  very  great  in  foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  elo- 
quence, and  politics,  made  a  noife  there;  whiJi  induced  fome 
of  the  eleclots,  in  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on  him  :  but 
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as  he  neglected  tofupport  his  party  by  his  prefeoce,  the  empire  was 
given  to  Rudolph  us,  in  fpiteofall  the  oppofition  ot  his  ambaiTaclors. 
Mean  while  his  great  qualities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not 
fecure  him  from  plots  and  difturbances  at  home;  and  at  laft  his  own 
fon  Sanchez  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and  in- 
volved the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till  the  death 
of  Alphonfus.  May  not  this  inftance,.  among  many  others,  help  to 
cure  the  impatience  of  thofc  who  happen  to  labour  under  a  want 
of  iiibe,  and  who,  amidlt  their  difcontent,  are  ever  and  anon  ready 
to  cry  out,  "  Give  me  children,  or  I  die?'1  If  Sanchez  had  not 
been  born,  Alphonfus' might  have  continued,  for  aught  we  know,  ir* 
the  quiet  pofltilion  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
grave. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  character  for  the 
fake  of  which  we  have  given  him  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs  ;  we 
mean,  as  an  aftronomnr  and  man  of  letters.  He  underftood  aftro- 
nomy,  philofophy,  and  hi  (lory,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  and  compoied  books  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  on 
the  hiftory  of  Spain,  which  are  highly  commended,  4<  What  can 
be  more  furprifing,"  fays  Mariana,  "  than  that  a  prince,  educated 
in  a  camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  (hould  have  fuch 
a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  of  philofophy,  and  the  $ranfa£lions  of  the 
world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarcely  acquire  in  their  retirements  ? 
There  are  extant  fome  books  of  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the 
ftars,  and  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  written  with  great  (kill  and  incre- 
dible care."  In  his  agronomical  purfuits  he  d'ifcevertd  that  the 
tables  of  Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors,  and  conceived 
thereupon  a  refolution  to  correct  them.  For  this  purpofe  he 
afiembled  a  number  ot  aftronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a  plan  was 
proje£b  d  for  the  forming  of  new  tables.  Thefe  tables  were  drawn 
up  chiefly  by  the  (kill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaac  Hazan,  a  learned 
Jew ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  tables,  in  honour  of 
Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expenccs  about  them.  But  their  dear- 
nels  did  not  confiit  altogther  in  the  great  fums  of  money  he  laid  out 
upon  them,  but  in  their  caufing  him  to  tefe  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many; for  it  is  doubtlefs  to  this  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing palfage :  "  Alphonfus,*'  fays  that  hiiioiian,  lt  had  a  fublime 
genius,  but  was  carelefs  and  negligent;  had  proud  ears,  a  petulant 
tongue,  ar.d  was  better  fkilled  in  literary  than  civil  affairs  ;  and 
thus,  while  he  was  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  obferving  the 
ftais,  he  loft  the  earth/'  He  fixed  the  epoch  of  thole  tables  to 
IvLy  30,  1232;  which  was  the  day  of  nis  accefllon  to  the  throne. 

We  mutt  not  forget  a  memorable  laying  of  Alphonfus,  which  has 
been  recorded  for  it's  boldnefs  and  impiety;  it  is,  4<  that  if  he  had 
been  of  God's  privy  council,  when  he  made  the  world,  he  could  1  avc 
advifeJ  him  better."  Alariana,  however,  fays  only  in  general,  that 
Aiphoufus  was  Ib  bold  as  t  blame  the  woiks  of  Providence,  and  the 
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cdhftrudlion  of  our  bodies;  and  he  fells  us,  fiut  this  itory  of  him 
refted  only  upon  a  vulgar  tradition.  Obfervethe  Jefuit's  words,  for 
they  are  carious :  Emanuel,  the  uncle  of  Sanchez,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  other  nobles,  deprived  Alpnonius  of  his  king  lorn 
by  a  public  fentence;  which  that  prince  merited,  for  daring  feverely 
and  boldly  to  cenfure  the  woik-«of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  con- 
ftru&ioa  of  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.  Heaven  mod 
jufllv  ptmifhed  the  folly  of  his  tongue." 

Though  the  filence  of  ftich  an  hi  dorian  as  Mariana,  in  regard  to 
Ptolemy's  fyftem,  ought  to  he  of  fome  weig.'rt,  yet  we  cannot  think 
it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  p.ifs  fo  boid  a  cenfure  on  any 
part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeilial  fphere  ;  for,  pefides  that 
he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  certain,  that  at  that  time  attronorners 
explained  the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  inmcdte  and  confufed  hy- 
pothefes,  which  did  no  honour  to  God,  nor  anf\vtred  in  any  wife 
the  idea  of  an  able  workman:  fo  that  if,  from  considering  the  mul- 
titude of  fpheres  of  which  Ptolemy's  fyftem  is  compofed,  and  thofe 
many  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles  with  which  it  is  embarr.dled,  we 
fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  laid,  •'  That  f  God  had  afked  his  advice 
when  he  made  the  world,  he  would  have  given  him  better  coun- 
cil," the  boldnefs  and  impiety  of  the  cenfure  will  be  g.reatly  dimi- 
nifhed. 

Alphonfus  died  in  12^4.  Mariana  tells  us,,  that  he  was  the  firft 
king  of  Caftile  who  permitted  all  the  public  acts  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  who  caufed  the  Scriptures  to  be  tranthted 
into  it.  A  code  or  body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  father's  reign,  was 
finifhed  by  his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpnfal 
of  his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  portc-firm  of  his  throne,  while  his 
nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand,  whu  was  deccafed, 
could  fcarce  enjoy  their  liberty.  lolante,  their  grandmother,  was 
fled  with  them  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Arrag-.-n,  led:  Sa;,chez; 
fhouKl  form  any  defign  againft  their  lives.  It  were  to  be  withed, 
for  the  honour  of  learning,  that  a  prince  wiio  was  fo  adorned  with  it 
had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately,  and  more  wifely. 


CASTRUCCIO  (CASTKACANI},  a  famous  Italian  general,  was 
born,  nobody  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Florence,  in  2284.  ;  for  he 
was  takf-n  up  one  morning  by  furprize  in  a  vineyarl,  where  hx-  had 
been  laid,  and  covered  with  leaves.  He  was  found  by  Dianora,  a 
widow  lady,  and  fifler  of  Antunio,  a  « a-non  of  St.  Michael,  in 
Lucca,  who  was  drfcended  from  the  illnftrimis  family  >i  the  Caitra- 
cani.  Antonio  being  ?  prieit,  and  Dianora  having  no  children, 
they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened  him  Caitruccio,  by  ihe 
name  of  their  father,  and  educared  him  as  cardully  as  if  he  had  been 
their  ow-n.  Antonio  dedgned  him  {or  a  prielt,  and  accordingly 
trained  hi iji  to 'letters;  but  CaUruccio  was  fcarcely  fourteen  vears 
old,  when 'he  began  to  neglect  hi-  books,  and  to  devote  himfcli  to 
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military  fports,  to  wrreuMing>  running,  and  other  violent  cxercifet 
which  very  well  fuited  his  great  ftrength  oi  body.  At  that  time  the 
tvvo  great  faction?,  the  Guells  and  Ghibilins,  fhared  all  Italy  be-r 
tween  tht  m,  divid.-d  the  pop:s  and  the  emperors,  and  engaged  in  their 
jrJiflferentjnterefts  not  only  the  members  of  the  fame  town,  but  ever), 
the  members  of  the  fame  family.  Francifco,  who  was  a  confi- 
cjerabie  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins,  obfervjng  one  day  in  the 
market-place  the  uncommon  fpirit  and  qualifies  oi  Caftruccio,  pre- 
Vdiled  with  Antonio  to  let  him  tur  foldier.  This  was  entirely  tq 
the  inclination  and  tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became  ac- 
complifhed  in  every  thing  which  could  adorn  his  profeffion.  Jfq 
v/as  eighteen  years  old  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
phibilins  out  of  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of  a  com- 
pany of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  wh.-ni  the  prince  of  Milan  ha4 
folicited  fuccours.  The  firft  campaign  this  new  lieutenant  made,  he 
gave  f'uch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  as  fpread  his  fame  all 
over  Loimbardy ;  atid  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and 
had  fo  much  confidence  in  him,  that,  dying  fo  n  after,  he  committed 
the  care  of  his  fon,  and  the  management  of  his  eftate  to  him.  So 
threat  a  truft  and  administration  made  Caftruccio  more  confiderable 
than  before,  but  they  created  him  many  enemies,  and  loft  him  fome 
friends ;  for  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  high  and  enterpiifing  fpirit? 
many  began  to  fancy  his  views  were  to  empire,  and  to  opprefs  the 
liberty  of  his  country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by 
military  exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much  jealoufy  and  envy  in 
his  chief  commander,  that  he  was  jmprifoned  by  ftratagsm,  with  a 
view  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  loon  releafed 
him  from  the  inconveniences  ot  a  prifon,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after 
folemnly  chofe  him  their  fovereign  prince.  There  was  not  theq, 
either  in  Lombardy  pr  Tufcany,  any  of  the  Ghibilins  but  looked 
inpon  Caftruccio  as  the  true  head  of  their  faction.  Thofe  who 
were  banithed  their  country  upon  that  account  fled  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, and  promifed  him  unanimoufly,  that,  if  he  could  rettore  them 
to  their  eftates,  they  would  ferve  him  fo  effectually,  that  the  fove- 
reignty  of  their  country  fhould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe 
prornifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  entertained 
a  defign  of  making  hirpfelf  matter  of  Tufcany,  and,  to  give  more 
reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  prince  of 
Milan.  He  kept  his  army  conftantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as 
'  beft  fuited  with  his  own  defigns.  for  the  fervices  he  did  the  pope, 
he  was  mac'e  fenator  of  Rome  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony. 
The  day  of  his  pr  emotion  he  came  forth  jn  a  habit  fmtable  to  his. 
dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and  with  two  de- 
vices artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,  the  other  behind;  the  former 
was  in  thefe  words,  *4  He  is  as  it  pleafes  Qod  ;*'  the  latter,  "  An4 
ih nl'  be  what  (j  d  will  have  him." 

While  Caitiuccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was  brought  him  whicfy 
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obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  to  Lucca.  The  Florentines  were 
making  war  upon  him,  and  had  already  done  him  fome  damage ;  and 
confpiracies  were  forming  againft  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa,  and 
in  ieveral  places  ;  but  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all, 
and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into  his 
hands,  when  fortune,  jealous,  as  it  were,  of  his  glory,  put  a  period  to 
his  progrefs  and  his  life.  An  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten. 
thoufand  horfe  appeared  againft  him  in  May  1328:  he  deftroyed 
twenty-two  thoufand  of  them,  with  the  lofs  of  not  quite  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  of  his  own  men.  He  was  returning  from  the  field 
of  battle,  but  happened  to  halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and 
carefiing  his  foldiers  as  they  pafled.  Fired  with  an  action  as  fa- 
tiguing as  glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
him-  and  afFecled  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immediately  into  a  fit  of  an 
ague.  At  hi  it  he  neglected  it,  believing  himfelf  fufficientiy  har- 
dened agaiiul  fuch  attacks ;  but  the  fit  increafmg,  and  with  it  the 
fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him  over,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He 
was  n  his  forty-fourth  year;  and  from  the  time  he  came  to  appear 
firft  iu  the  world,  he  always,  as  well  in  his  gord  as  bad  fortune,  ex- 
prefTed  the  fame  fteadintfs  and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left  feveral 
monuments  of  his  good  fortune  Behind  him,  fo  he  was  not  aihamed 
to  leave  fome  memorials  of  his  adverfity.  Thus,  when  he  was  de- 
livered from  the  impriionment  abovt  mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons 
with  w^hich  he  was  loaded  to  be  hung  in  the  mod  public  room  in 
his  palace,  where  they  were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavfl.  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caltruccio,  and  from  whom 
\ve  have  extracted  this  ac~oi'nf  of  him,  fays,  that  he  was  not  only  an 
extraordinary  in  in  his  own  age,  but  would  have  been  fo  in  any 
other.  He  was  tall  and  well  made,  of  a  noble  afpecl:,  and  fo  winning 
an  addrefs,  that  all  men  went  away  from  him  fatisfied.  His  hair 
was  inclining  to  red,  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Wherever  he 
\vent,  fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  his  head  was  always  uncovered.  He  had 
all  the  qualities  that  make  n  mail  great;  wds  grateful  to  his  friends, 
Jerrible  to  his  enemies,  juft  with  his  fubjedb,  crafty  with  Grangers; 
and,  where  fraud  would  do  the  buGn^fs,  he  never  had  recourle  to 
force.  No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man 
more  careful  to  efcape  them.  He  had  a  ftrange  prefence  of  mind, 
and  often  made  repanees  with  great  fmartnefs.  Some  of  them  are 
recorded,  which  difcover  a  (ingular  turn  of  humour ;  and  for  a  fpe- 
cimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

Palling  one  diiy  through  a  (beet  where  there  was  a  houfe  of  bad 
fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man  who  was  jult  coming  out,  and  who, 
upon  feeing  him,  was  all  over  blufhes  arid  con'ufion:  *'  Friend," 
£ays  Caihuccio,  "  you  (hould  not  be  a(tumed  when  you  come  out, 
|jut  when  you  go  in." 

Doe  a/king  a  favour  of  him,  with  a  thoufand  impertinent  a;nl  fu- 
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perriuous  words;  "  Kark  you,  friend,"  fays  he,  "  when  you  would 
have  any  thing  ivith  me  for  the  future,  fend  another  man  to  afk  it.*' 

Another  [;reat  talker  having  tired  him  with  a  tedi'ms  difcourfe, 
cxcufed  liimlelf  at  I  alt,  by  frying,  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  been 
troubleforne :  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  he,  "  for  I  did  not  mind  one 
word  you  faid." 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  great  initruinent  of  his  advancement,  and  being  re- 
proached by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverely  with  an  old  ;riend, 
*'  No,"  fays  he,  "  you  are  milraken,  it  was  with  a  new  foe." 

One  of  his  courtiers  having  an  ambition  to  resale  him,  made  a 
bali,  3  nil  invited  him  to  it.  Caftruccio  came,  entertained  himfelf 
arnuiig  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other  things,  which  did  not  feem 
to  comport  with  the  dignity  of  his  rank  One  of  h's  friends  inti- 
mating that  fuch  freedoms  might  diminifh  from  the  reverence  that 
fhould  be  paid  him;  ••  I  thank  you,  Sir,  fays  he,  "  for  your  caution; 
but  he  who  is  reckoned  wife  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a 
fool  at  night," 


CATHARINE,  a  female  lain;  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  born 
at  Sienrie  in  Tufcany, in  1347;  aiv',  when  fhe  was  turned  feven  years 
old,  become  a  nun  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic.  She  was  of 
fuch  an  heavenly  make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancement  in 
piety  and  devotion,  that  fhe  is  reported  to  have  feen  a  multitude  of 
vifions,  and  to  have  wrought  as  many  miracles,  when  (he  was  not 
near  grown  up  a  woman.  The  monks  have  faid  [till  higher  things 
of  her;  as,  that  (he  converfed  face  to  face  with  Chrift  ;  nay,  that  (he 
•was  actually  married  to  him  in  form.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  fo  heaven-born  a  maid  fhould  be  able  to  bring  about  fuch  puny 
events  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the  Florentines  at 
Avignon,  in  1376,  even  though  he  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  excom- 
municate them  ;  or  that  (lie  fhould  gain  fo  much  upon  this  pope, 
in  1377,35  to  make  him  pafs  immediately  to  Rome,  and  re-eftablifh 
the  pontifical  feat  there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had 
removed  it  to  France.  But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and 
the  vi lions  fhe  faw,  would  not  have  entitled  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
tnemoirs,  if  fhe  had  not  been  the  author  of  fome  literary  productions. 
•*  Dialogues  upon  the  Providence  of  God,"  written  by  her  in  Latin, 
were  printed  at  Ingolftadt,  in  1583;  as  was  the  fame  year,  at  the 
fame  place,  "  An  Oration  upon  the  Annunciation  of  the  BlefTed 
Virgin  :"  but  this  was  written  in  Italian,  as  were  alfo  "  Three 
Vn  ulred  and  fixty-four  Letters  to  Popes,  Cardinals,  Kings,  and 
Pnnces"  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1506.  Befides  thefe,  there  came 
out  at  Cologne,  in  15^3,  a  book  of  her  t(  Revelations  ;"  for  we  find 
in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
that  lu?  h$d  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  an  abundance  of  revelations 
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vouchfafed  unto  her,  as  a  teftimony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcen- 
dent  piety  and  goodnefs.  She  died  April  30,  1380,  aged  only  33, 
and  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  11.  in  1461. 

There  is  alfo  another  CATHARINE,  who  was  fainted  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  has  edified  the  world  by  a  book  of  her  •<  Reve- 
lations ;"  which,  it  feenv,  were  committed  to  writing  in  1438,  but 
not  publiihed  till  at  Bologne  in  1511.  She  was  born  at  that  place 
in  1413,  and  at  fourteen  admitted  into  a  convent  at  Ferrara,  where 
ihe  made  her  profeffion  in  1432.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologne  af- 
terwards befought  her  to  corne  and  preliHe  over  a  nunnery  juft 
founded  among  them,  and  there  ihe  died  in  1463.  Bdides  her 
book  of  "  Revelations,"  ihe  wrote  fome  pieces  in  Latin  and 
Italian. 


CATLEY  (ANNE),  was  born  in  the  year  1745  of  poor  parent?, 
her  father  being  only  a  gentleman's  coachman,  and  ah er wards  the 
keeper  of  a  public  houfe  near  Norwood.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  be- 
ing found  to  poflefs  fome  mufical  talents,  ihe  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr  Bates,  a  corhpofer  of  fome  eminence,  and  refidtd  ia 
the  houfe  of  his  father.  Her  firft  appearance  in  public  was  at  Vaux- 
hall  in  the  fu turner  of  1762;  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the 
fame  year,  (he  appeared  tor  the  firft  time  on  the  ftage  at  Covent- 
garden,  in  the  character  of  the  Paftoral  Nymph  in  Comus.  She 
•was  at  this  period  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  beauty  of  her 
perfon,  and  a  diffidence  in  public  v\hich  Ihe  foon  got  rid  of.  In  the 
next  year  ihe  became  the  object  of  attention,  from  an  application  by 
her  father,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  lo- 
an information  againit  her  matter  Bates,  Sir  Francis  D-laval,  and 
one  Frame,  an  attorney,  charging  them  with  a  confpiracy  ;  the  firir, 
for  afligning  her  over  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  tor  the  purpofe  of  prof- 
titution ;  and  the  la(t,  tor  drawing  the  feverai  dt;eds  ufed  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  It  appeared  by  the  affidavits  that  Sir  Francis,  while  the  lady 
lived  with  Mr.  Bates  the  elder,  had  inlinuated  himfelf  into  her 
Favour,  and  foon  afier  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  ended  in. 
the  gallant  payn.g  Mr.  Bates  two  hundred  pounds,  and  It-curing  ro 
him  the  beneht  6(  an  engagement  he  had  made  for  her  at  Marybone 
Gardens  theenfuing  fealon.  This  tranfa&ion  corr.ing  to  the  ki\oV- 
ledge  of  her  father,  he  caufed  the  application  to  be  made  to  the 
King's  Bench  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  information  was  or- 
dered to  go  againft  all  the  defendants,  but  probably  ended  in  a 
compromife,  as  no-  more  was  heard  about  it. 

That  feafon  (he  fung  at  Marybone  Gardens,  and  at  the  en  I  of  it 
went  to  Ireland,  where  (he  (taid  until  the  year  1770,  when  ihe  ap- 
peared again  at  Covent-garden,  and  continued  to  perform  a  {iaied 
number  of  nights  for  many  fucceeding  years,  much  to  her  own  and 
the  manager's  advantage.  In  1773  Oie  (ung  at  the  oratorios  at  Cv- 
vent-garden,  by  which  ihe  added  to  her  fortune  more  than  her  fame, 
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being,  from  certain  neglects  of  decorum  in  her  general  line  rf  Acting, 
ill  fuited  to  the  folemnity  of  fuch  performances,  and  having  tj  con- 
tend with  the  more  chailifed  deportment  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  at  the 
rival  theatre.  Being  always  attentive  to  oeconomy,  in  a  courfe  of 
years  fhe  had  smarted  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  and  when  her  attrac- 
tion failed,  (he  was  enabled  to  retire  to  independence.  Her  lali 
performance  was  in  1784. 

She  was,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  diurnal  writer,  "  the  favourite  of 
Thalia,  the  favourite  of  the  Town,  and  the  favourite  of  Fortune. 

"  Her  theatric  representations  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
fame  exifts  of  the  poets  that  pourtrayed  them.  Trr~  difcuffion  of  her 
profeffional  merit  mould  be  the  fubject  of  a  volume  ;  we  (hall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  her  voice  and  manner  were,  perhaps,  never 
equalled  in  the  fame  ftyle.  The  heart  of  conviviality  ftill  vibrates 
with  long  and  joy  at  the  recollection  of  "  Pufh  about  the  Jorum." 
Her  perfon  all  but  equalled  her  accomplilhments.  A  few  years 
back  (he  was  the  center  of  attraction;  the  purfuit  of  men  in  every 
rank  and  ftation  in  lociety;  the  game  that  all  coveted,  and  fime  per- 
haps   . 

"•  Beauty  is  a  captivating  fyren  ;  and  to  refill  her  enchantments 
man  mnft  poiTefs  fomething  more,  or  fomething  lefs  than  the  ufual 
portion  of  humanity.  The  allurements  a  theatric  life  holds  out  to 
lovely  women,  admits  the  fame  obfervation,  and  juftifies  the  ap- 
plication with  tenfold  force.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  Alas,  poor 
human  nature ! 

"  She  polTerTed  many  virtues,  and  the  greater!  of  all — humanity. 
Her  generous  hand  often  lightened  the  heavy  heart.  Feelingly  alive 
by  nature  to  every  impreflion  of  fenfibility,  this  amiable  virtue  ac- 
companied her  elevation  to  rank  and  riches;  and  joined  others  that 
adorn  the  firft  ftations  in  fociefy,  and  which  alone  make  them  re- 
fpectable.  She  was  the  good  mother,  the  chafte  wife,  and  accom- 
pli flied  woman. 

"  Prudery  certainly  formed  no  part  of  her  character  ;  but  where  is 
the  prude  that  ever  owned  half  her  merit  !  Her  opennefs,  goodnefs, 
knowledge,  and  generoiity,  added  to  her  perfonal  accomplishments, 
rendered  her  an  acquisition  of  which  the  wojthieft  might  be  proud. 
- — This  morality  of  players,  like  that  of  princes,  is  exempt  from  the 
precifion  of  vulgar  rules." 

Mifs  Catley  was  faid  to  have  been  married  to  General  Lafcelles  $ 
but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  She  died  at  the  general's 
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houfe,  near  Brentford,  the  I4th  of  October,  1/89. 

CATO  (MARCUS  PORTIUS),  commonly  called  the  Cenfor, 
was  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and  born  at  Tuf- 
culum,  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  232  before 
Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  feventeen  years  of  age;  and 
Ihewed  not  only  much  courage,  but  alfo  a  great  contempt  of  the 
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pleasures,  and  even  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  but  one 
horfe  for  himfelf  and  his  baggage  ;  arid  he  looked  after  and  dreffed 
him  himfelf.  "  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca* 
to  fee  a  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe,  to  fee  Cato 
contented  with  one  horfe*  and  even  not  requiring  a  whole  one  to 
himfelf?  for  his  baggage  hanging  down  on  each  fide  took  up  part 
of  him.  Who  would  not  prefer  that  honeft  gelding,  rubbed  down 
by  Cato  himfelf,  to  ail  the  ileek  nags,  fine  genets,  arid  fmooth  amb- 
ling horfes  in  the  world  r" 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fobriety,  and  no  bodily  exercifc 
feemed  unworthy  of  hirm  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he 
betook  himfelf  to  plough  his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  (laves 
enough  to  do  it,  but  it  was  his  inclination;  He  drefled  alfo  like 
his  ilaves,  and  then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame 
bread,  and  drinking  of  the  fame  wine*  He  did  not  in  the  mean 
\vhile  neglect  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpeeially  in  regard  to  fpeaking 
ivell  ;  a  talent  very  neceffary  to  him,  iince  he  pleaded  many  caufcs 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always  did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country- feat  near  Cato,  was  very 
<k  (irons  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many  re- 
markable things ;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  which  only 
wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  t  ran  (plan  ted  into  better  ground,  he  per  - 
fuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato  foon  made  himfelf  efteemed 
in  that  city  ;  and  having  fo  powerful  and  officious  a  patron  as  Valerius 
Flaccus,  quickly  railed  himfelf.  He  was  fir  (I  of  all  elected  mili- 
tary tribune;  afterwards  they  made  him  queilor;  in  the  year  of 
Rome  558,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  569  chofen  cenfor* 
No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  than  he  for  the  office  of  cenfor, 
nor  did  better  difcharge  the  duties  of  it.  He  made  ufe  of  his  feve- 
rity,  eloquence,  and  exemplary  life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury 
and  growing  vices  of  the  Romans  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay* 
that  he  was  not  lefs  ferviceable  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  by  making 
war  againft  immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  ene- 
mies. It  was  well  known,  that  he  would  exercife  the  cenforQlip 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  patricians 
oppofed  him  when  he  flood  for  that  office;  but  the  fame  reafon  in- 
duced the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  competitors.  The  infcrip- 
tion  of  the  Oatue  erected  for  him  was  a  glorious  teftimony  of  his 
behaviour  in  that  office.  «*  The  people,"  fays  Plutarch,  "  did  like  his 
cenforfliip  wondrous  well ;  for,  fetting  up  a  flattie  for  him,  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  infcription  under  it, 
notof  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  lignified,  that 
this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his  good  difcipline  and  ordinances 
reclaimed  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when  it  was  declining  and 
tumbling:  into  vice." 
•  Vol..  III.  t.J  Cato 
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Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  preferred  great  ftrength  oi  body 
and  mind  to  the  laft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  confhtution,  he 
wanted  women  in  his  old  age  ;  and,  becaufe  he  could  not  conceal 
his  keeping  a  concubine  fo  much  as  he  de fired,  he  married  again, 
"  Having  loft  his  wife,  "  fays  Plutarch,"  he  married  his  fon  t«>  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  was  filter  to  the  fecond  Scipio 
Africanus  ;  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to  him.  But  the  houfe 
being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law  alfo  in  it,  the  intrigue  was 
quickly  discovered  :  for  the  young  wench  one  day  pafling  by  a  little 
too  boldly  to  Cato's  bed-chamber,  the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he 
faid  nothing,  feemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man" 
foon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  nothing  ;  but  without  find- 
ing the  leaf!  fault  went,  ashiseuftom  was,  with  hisufual  company 
to  the  market.  Among  the  reft  was  one  Salonius,.  a  clerk  of  his, 
to  whom  he  called  aloud,  and  afked  him,  whether  he  had  married 
his  daughter;  the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to 
have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  Gdto  hack 
a  fon  by  this  fecond  venture,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave- 
the  furname  of  Salonius. 

This  Caio  Salonius  was  the  father  of  Marctis  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  therefore  was   the  great  grandfon  of  Cato 
the  cenfor.     The  feverity  however   of  the  ceufor  coulcf  not  fecure 
him  from  the  ill  efFech  of  this  new  wife's  pride  and  'turbulent  ipirit, 
though  fhe  was  a   woman  of  mean  extraction  ;  and  St^   Jerome,- 
deiigningto  prove   that  thofe  who  marry  a  poor  wife  to  &e  quiet 
at  home  do  not  obtain  their  end,  alledges  the  example  of  Cato  the- 
cenfor. 

He  wrote   feveral   works:    "  A  Roman  hiftory,"  and  a   boolc 
"  concerning  the  Art  oi   War,"  which  are  not  extant.     He  com- 
pofed  a  book  upon  agriculture,   and  was  very  particular  in  the  cle- 
fcription  of  that  art.     It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good  old  Latin, 
He  wrote  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetoric,  and  was  probably  the 
firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon  that  fubjecl:.     He  is  memora- 
ble for  having  had  firftan  averfion  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ftudies 
that  were  moil  in  vogue  among  them.     Plutnrch,  after  having  faict' 
that  Cato  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three  philofopherc,  deputed  by 
tire  Athenians,    fo  well  received  and    approved  at  Rome,    and  had 
advifed  the  fenate  to 'lend  them  home  immediately;  fays,  "That 
he  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  Carneades,  but  becaufe  he 
wholly  defpifed  philofophy,  and   out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  fcoffed  at 
the  Greek  mufes  and  literature:    for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay, 
that  Socrates  was  a  prating  feditious  fellow.     And  to  fright  his  fon 
from  any  thing  that  was  Greek,  he  wfed  a  much  hardier  tone  than 
•was  ufual  towards   one  of  his  age-;  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  with 
the  voice  of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans  would  prefently  be  deftroyedr 
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when  they  once  came  to  be  infe&cd   with  Greek."     Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain,  that  Cato  himfelf  afterwards  fhidied  it. 

We  ihould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  mould  we 
.imagine,  as  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that  aufterity  was 
-the  only  ingiedient-in  his  fpeeches  and  con  verfat  Ions;  tor  he  knew 
bow  to  inteirnix  them  wii!i  agreeable  ftrokes  of  raillery,  and  had 
many  humorous  fayings.  Tai<e  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  , para- 
phrafeand  prologue.  u  The  very  cenfnrs,"  fays  that  writer,  "  tho* 
fadnefs  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their  office,  did  not 
altogether  lay  afide  raillery.  They  were  not  always  bent  upon  fe- 
verity  ;  and  the  fir  ft  Cato,  that  troublefome  and  intolerable:  huneft 
man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and  intolerable.  He  had 
fonie  glinipfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  intervals  of  good  humour.  He 
dropped  now  and  then  fome  words  that  were  not  unplenlant  ;  and 
you  may,  madam,  judge  of  the  reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very 
Jiandfome  wife  j  and  hi  (lory  tells  us,  that  (he  was  extremely  afraid 
-of'  thunder,  and  loved  her  hufband  well.  Thofe  two  paffions 
prompting  her  to  the  iamethwig,  ihe  always  pitched  upon  her  huf- 
band as  a  fan&uary  agamft  thunder  ,  a^d  threw  herfelf  into  nis 
arms  at  the  firft  noife  (he  fancied  ihe  henrd  in  the  fky.  Cato,  who 
was  well  pleaft.d  with  the  .  iterm,  and  very  willing  to  be  cardled, 
could  not  conceal  his  joy.  Ke  revealed  that  domeftic  fee  ret  to  his 
friends  and  t<  Id  them  one  riay,  (peaking  of  his  wife,  that  (he  had 
found  out  a  w?.y  to  make  him  love  bad  weather  ;  and  that  he  never 
was  fo  happy,  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry/9  It  is  worth  obferving, 
that  Cato  made  this  fpeech  during  his  ceniorlhip,  when  he  degraded 
the  fcnator  Maniius,  who  would  probably  have  bt-enconful  the  year 
.aft^r.  onlv  for  twin?  a  kifs  to  his  wife  in  the  day-time,  in  fhe  pre- 
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fence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece  of   feverity,  for  which  he  has  been 
.condemned  by  both  ancients  and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  rine  character,  yet  there  appear 
to  have  b'.jen  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  pof- 
felfing  an  extravagant  delire  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his 
eag<.  i  "<«!?  to  improve  his  cfbtte,  and  increafe  his  revenues,  made 
hi  i  guilty  of  uftiry  in  no  Imall  degree.  A  faying  of  his  to  a 
nobleman,  whom  he  faw  coming  cut  of  a  bawdy- houfe,  which 
.Horace  has  preferved,  feeins  to  favour  c,f  a  loofe  morality:  "  Go 
there,  brave  youth,  and  quench  the  generous  flaaie  ;"  meaning,  that 
it  ^  as  better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  (lews,  than  to  debauch  the 
citizens  wiv->s.  However,  fome  perhaps  may  excufe  him  here, 
thinking,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommend  the  leaft. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  ;  an  excellent  orator,  a 
profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeit  worthy  man.  He  died  in  the 
year  of  Rome  604,  at  85  years  of  age. 

CATROU  (FRANCIS),  a  very  diftinguifiied  Jef 'it,  wa<=  horn 
gtt  Paris  in  1659*  He  was  the  author  ui'  fume  very  coiifiderable 
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works  ;  'as,   I.    A   General    Hiilory  of  the   Empire  of  Mogul." 
2.   An  Hjflory  cf  the  Fanatitifm  of  fome  Proteftant  Religions  ;  of 
Anabaptifm.of  Davidifm,  and  pfQuakerifrn.     7.  A  Tranllat'on  of 
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Virgil,  with  notes  critical  and  hmurical.  4.  A  Roman  Hiftory, 
which  ha?  been  tranflattd  into  feveral  languages,  and  is  reckoned 
his  capital  wgrk.  The  notes  a.re  chiefiy  father  Rouille's,  who  alfo 
continued  it  ;  though  it  was  fini  med  by  Routh,  another  Jefuit. 
Catron  wa.s  alfo  concerned  in  the  "  Journal  de  Trevou^'''  AH 
Jiis  writings  are  in  French.  He  died  in  1737. 

CATULLUS  (CAIUS  VALERIUS),  a  Roman  poet,  was  borrj 
at  Verona  before  Chritt  86,  and  descended  from  a  good  family  ; 
his  father  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Csefar,  who  lodged 
at  his  hoiife.  The  beauty  ancj  elegance  of  his  verfes  eafily  procured 
h:m  the  attention  and  friendlhip  of  the  fine  wits  who  were  then  at 
Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  youth  by  Manlius,  a  noble- 
man, to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his  poems.  Here  he 
foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  fo  dtllinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  he  became  uniyerfally  elteemecj, 
and  gained  even  Cicero  for  his  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  ne  gave 
the  name  of  Lefbia  to  the  motl  famous  of  his  miftreifes,  in  honour 
|o  Sappho,  who  was  of  the  ifland  of'Leftos,  and  whofe  verfes 
pleafed  him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  that  miftrefs  was  fup- 
P'jfed  to  be  Clodia,  fitter  to  Cloclius,  the  great  enemy  of  Cicero. 
|ie  is  far  from  imitating  our  modern  poets,  who  ufualjy  complain 
of  the  cqynefs  and  infenfibility  of  the  fair  ones ;  but  fpeaks  of  his 
^.efbia  as  a  woman?  who  afked  him,  how  many  killes  would  fatisfy 
him  ?  to  Vv'hich  he  answered,  that  he  deiired  as  many,  as  there  are 
grains  of  (and  in  the  defarts  of  I/ibya,  and  ftars  in  the  heaven^. 
As  fine  a  geqius  as  this  |.oet  was,  he  was,  as  many  fine  geniufes 
have  fince  t)een,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  recommended  him 
to  the  greatefl  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus,  Cinna,  &c.  and 
lie  travelled  into  Bithynia  with  Memmius,  who  had  obtained  the 
government  of  that  province  after  his  praetorfhip ;  but  is  i^  plain 
from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that  he  did  not  make  his  fortane  by  it. 
.^ie  died  jn  the  flower  of  his  age,  ancj  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
when  he  was  about  30  years  old  ;  at  whjch  time  Virgil  was  fent 
to  purfue  his  f|udies  at  Cremona, 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigrammatic 
way,  yet  fqme  have  pretended,  that  he  equally  excelled  in  all  other 
kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for  him  was  fuch,  that  he 
lias  not  fcrupled  to  piit  him  on  a  level  with  YirgiL  And  in  this  he 
jias  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius  and  Barthius  among  the  moderns. 
What  remains  in  his  woil-;s,  is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  this  high 
onijiion  of  him.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confidered  in  his 
behalf,  that  Lucretius  was  the  only  poet,  whofe  verfe  had  any  tole^- 
elegance  or  harmony  in  1%  when  he  v/rote ;  and  his  poem 
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probably  was  not  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  leait  but  a  little  before 
his  death,  iince  it  was  not  publifhed  till  fome  time  after  Lucretius's 
deceafe. 

Catullus's  writings  got  him  the  name  of  "  the  learned"  amon^ft 
the  ancients,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
Apuleius,  and  both  the  Plinys  ;  but  we  have  no  compofitions  of  his 
remaining,  nor  any  lights  from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to  explain 
the  reafon  of  it.  Among  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  againft, 
and  ladled  in  his  Iambics  (for  he  was  uncommonly  fatiricalj,  none 
fuffered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Cacfar,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
murra  :  which,  however,  only  furnifhed  Casfar  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  mewing  his  moderation  and  humanity.  For  after  Catullus, 
by  repeated  invectives,  had  given  fufHcient  occafion  to'Caefar  to  re- 
fent  iiich  ufage,  efpecially  iiom  one  whofe  father  had  been  his  fa- 
miliar friend ;  Caelar,  inftead  of  expreffing  any  uneafmefs,  gene- 
roufly  invited  the  poet  to  (upper  with  him,  and  there  treated  hiin 
with  fo  much  affability  and  good-nature,  that  Catullus  was  perfectly 
afhamed  at  what  he  had  done,  and  refolved  to  make  him  amends 
for  the  future.  Sextus  Qutntus,  as  one  obferves  upon  this  ftory, 
ft  was  not  of  fo  generous  and  lorgiving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being 
made  pope,  the  itatue  of  Pafquin  was  one  night  dreifed  in  a  very 
dirty  fhirt,  with  an  excufe  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to 
wear  foul  linen,  becaufe  his  laundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.  This 
was  a  reflection  upon  the  pope's  fitter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of 
her  brother,  was  in  thofr  mean  circumftancesthat  Pafq>.i  i  reprefented 
her.  As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife  in  Rome,  the  pope 
offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  monty  to  any  perfon  who  (hould  dif- 
cover  the  author  of  it.  The  author,  rJying  upon  his  holinefs's 
generofity,  asalfo  on  fome  priyate  overtures  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  made  the  difcovery  himfelf :  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  difable 
the  fatirift  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and 
both,  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off." 

We  mnft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he  has 
been  very  much  cenfuied  tor  the  wantonnefs  and  obfcenities  to  be 
met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  many  have  on  that  account  conclu- 
ded that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he  was  of  a  gay  amorous 
temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as  indeed  it  appears  very  plainly 
from  many  of  his  poems:  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  an 
abandoned  profligate,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has 
]n  a  manner  cautioned  us  not  to  do.  And  we  learn  from  Pliny  the 
younger,  that  thefe  were  the  feutiments  of  the  times:  torlpeaking 
of  fome  hendecafyllables,  which  he  fetit  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he 
fays,  "  it  is  no  mark  of  found  judgment  to  condemn  thofe  who 
have  written  on  Inch  fubjcds,  as  perfons  given  to  wantqnnefs oc 
lafcivioufnefs  zhemfelycs."  13a)  le,  who  was  under  a  neceflity  of  <Jf-- 
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lending  himfelf  from  a  charge  of  a  funiiur  nature,  •,-x.>reures  himfelf 
thus  :  "  He  would  he  laughed  at  who  fhoul  !  g>  ab"Ut  to  prove, 
that  Boccace  was  nor  a  man  of  probiiy,  b-cuuic:  lie  >"rrte  t;e  De- 
cameron :  or  conclude,  that  the  queen  of  Navarre,  filler  to  Francis 
the  firii,  was  not  a  princds  of  admirable  virtue,  whofe  praifes  refoun- 
tk-d  every  where,  becaufe  ihe  wrote  f0me  novels  of  gallantry.  In 
fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  dutinguUh  between  the 
perfon  of  the  author  and"  his  writings." 


CATZ  (JAMES),  penfionaryof  Holland,  keeper  of  the  great 
feals  there,  and  (ladt  holder  of  the  Fiefs,  was  born  in  Zdand,  1577* 
He  was  an  ingenious  poc-t,  as  well  as  a  dextrous  politician.  He  rii- 
jreHed  himfeii,  however,  at  length  of  all  employments,  for  the  fake 
.of  cultivating  poetry  and  letters  ;  nor  was  he  drawn  afterwards  from 
his  retirement,  but  at  the  reiterated  application  of  the  ftates,  who, 
jn  the  critical  fc-afon  of  Cromwell's  protectorate,  fent  him  ainbaf- 
lador  into  Englan  I.  Upon  his  return,  he  retired  to  one  of  his 
coimtry-houks,  where  lie  died  in  1660. 


CAVE  (Dr.   WiLL!AM\   a  leainer!  divine,  was  born  in   1637, 
and  educated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cirabndgep     He  was  fuccef- 
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lively  minifter  of  Hafeiy  in  Oxfordihire,  Great  Alhallows,  and  of 
in»n^t'>n  near  Lond -m.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  in 
1684.  was  inilaijed  canon  of  Wiudfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fome 
large  and  learned  works,  relating  to  eccleflaftical  antiquity.  He 
Cpnip^fed  a  very  learned  work,  entitled  "•  The  Hiftory  of  the  Lives, 
Acis,  Deaths,  and  M jrtyrdoms,  of  thofe  who  were  contemporary 
witii  the.  Apoftles,  and  of  the  principal  Fathers  wirbin  the  three  firli 
Centuries  of  the  Chinch,"  which  went  in  a  (hort  time  through  three 
or  four  edition.-.  Here  the  Englifh  reader  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himfelf  with  fome  of  the  principal  and  moft  important 
.circumilances  whi.h  attjnd.-d  the  Chriftian  religion  while  it  was 
rnakin^  >t's  way  to  n  eftablilhment  under  Gonftantine  the  Great, 
Jn  i6'b8  he  publithed  a  work  of  a  more  extend ve  nature,  called 
f  Hiih)iia  Literaria,  &c."  in  which  he  gives  ari  ex  aft  account  of  all 
v/ho  had  written  up  n  Chritlianity,  either  for  or  again  (I  it,  from 
Chrift  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  n  .  ntions  the  times  tlrjy  lived  in, 
the  books  they  wrote,  and  the  d  6tnnes  they  maintained;  and  a!f» 
enumerates  the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  ne  church. 
This  and  the  former  \\ork 'rave  )Ct^fu)n  to  a  controvert  whic^  c-n- 
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fntd,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated  between  Cave  ard  L>  Clerq, 
\vho  was  then  writing  his  4*  Bibliotheque  Univerflllc"  in  HoU 
land. 

Le  Clerc  charged  Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings :  i.  That, 
jn (read  of  writing  ihe  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their  pa- 
pegyvics  ;  2>  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Kuiebius,  who  was,  as 

he 
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he  imagined,  plainly  enough  an  Aiian,  over  to  the  fide  of  the  or- 
thodox, and  made  a  Trinitarian  of'  him.  Thefe  were  the  points 
debated  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as  good  fenfe, 
relating  t'>  eccleliaitical  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  the  i.uhcrs, 
was  produced  on  botn  iides  :  but  which  of  t;»e  two  had  the  better  in 
the  difpute,  is  riot  a  point  to  be  determined  here  ;  unlefs  we  may  jolt 
be  permitted  to  fay,  but  without  any  intention  to  dimsnifh  from  the 
value  of  Cave's  work,  that  he  did  not  entirely  clear  himfelf  of  the 
charge. 

O 

Cave  died  in  1/13,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington. 


CAVE  (EDWARD),  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickfhire,  Feb. 
29,  1691.  His  father  (Jofeph)  was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward 
Cave,  oi  Cave's  in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houie  on  the  Street- Road  in  the 
fame  crunty,  which  took  it's  name  from  the  occupier  ;  but  having 
concurred  with  his  elder  broiher  in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  ftnalt 
hereditary  eltate,  by  which  a£t  it  v\as  loft  from  the  family,  he  was 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  (hoemaker.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable  lor 
ftrength  and  ruifoc  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  in 
his  latter  years  fupported  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  fbr  Edward  Cave,  that  having  a  difpofition  to 
literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents 
from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  fchooi  of 
Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  it's  foundation,  a  right  to» 
be  mfiruded,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ho- 
lyock,  to  whofe  care  mod  of  the  neighbouring  families,  even  of  the 
higheft  rank,  entruited  their  fons.  He  had  judgment  to  difcover* 
and  for  fome  time  generofity  to  encourage,  the  genius  of  young 
Cave  \  and  was  fo  well  pleated  with  his  quick  progrefs  in  thcr 
ichool,  that  he  declared  his  refolutiwn  to  breed  him  for  the  ur?i- 
verfity,  and  recommend  him  as  a  fervitor  to  fome  of  his  Scholars  of 
high  rank.  But  profperity  which  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  othe^ 
is  of  Ihort  duration.  Cave's  fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to 
an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank 
and  expectations  ;  and,  as  in  unequal  ailbciations  it  always  happens, 
whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When 
any  mifchief,  great  or  fmail,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others- 
boafted  of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fucccfsiui,  yet  upon  deiedioa 
or  mifcairiage  the  fault  was  fure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  lait,  his  miftrels  by  fome  invifible  means  loft  a  favourite  cock  ^ 
Cave  was,  with  little  examination,  fligmatifed  as  the  thief  or  mur- 
derer ;  not  becaufe  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than  others,, 
but  becaufe  he  was  more  eafily  reached  by  vindictive  jiidice.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindnefs  viubjy  from  himr 
and  treated  him  with  haifilj-nefs,  which  the  crime,  in  it's  utmoft  ag- 
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gravation,  could  fcarcely  deferve,  and  which  furely  he  would  have" 
lorborn,  had  he  conlidered  how  hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth 
and  fortune  is  refifted,  and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without 
fenfe  of  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery 
of  a  hen  rooft,  by  a  defireof  pleafing  their  fuperiors. 

Thofe  reflections  his  mailer  never  made,  or  made  without  effect  i 
for,  under  pretence  that  Cave  obftructed  the  difcipline  of  the  fchool, 
by  felling  clandeftine  ailiitance,  and  fupplying  exercifes  to  idlers,  he 
was  opprefied  with  unreafonable  tafks,  that  there  might  be  an  op- 
portunity of  quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  when  his  diligence  had 
iiirmountcd  them,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave 
bore  this  perfecution  awhile,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and  the  hope 
of  a  literary  education,  to  feek  fome  other  means  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood. 

He  was  firft  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excife.  .  He  ufed  to  re- 
count, with  fome  pleafure,  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him 
as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over  the  excife- 
xnen  in  grammatical  difoutations:  but  the  infolence  of  his  miltrefs, 
who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery,  quickly  difgufted  him,  and 
he  went  up  to  London  in  queftof  more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at  the  Bank-fide,  and 
while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given  hopes  of  great 
mercantile  abilities  :  but  this  place  he  foon  left,  we  know  not  for 
whatreafon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer  of 
fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by  £ 
literary  education,  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave,  becaufe  it  tur- 
nifhed  fome  employment  for  his  fcholiaftic  attainments.  Here, 
therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle  ;  though  his  matter  and  miitrefs  lived 
in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houfe  was  therefore  no  comfortable 
habitation.  From  the  inconveniences  of  thefe  domettic  tumults  he 
was  foon  relieved,  having  in  only  two  years  attained  fo  much  fkill  in 
his  art,  and  gained  fo  much  the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  that  he 
was  fent,  without  any  fuperintendant,  to  conduct  a  printing-hotife 
at  Norwich,  and  publifh  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  he 
met  with  fome  oppofition,  which  produced  a  public  controverfy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  mafter  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was  expired,  and  he  was 
notable  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  miftrefs ;  he  therefore  quit- 
ted her  houfe  upon  a  ftipulated  allowance,  and  married  a  young 
widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When  his  apprentice- 
fhip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the  printing-houfe 
of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  diitinguifhed  and  employed  by  the 
Tories,  whofe  principles  had  at  that  time-fo  much  prevalence  with 
Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer  in  *'  Mitt's  Journal  ;" 
•which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  by  his  wife's  intereft  a  fmall 
place  in  the  Poft-office,  he  for  fome  time  continued  ;  but  as  intereft 
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is  powerful,  and  converfation,  however  mean,  in  time  perfuafive,  he 
by  degrees  inclined  to  another  party  ;  in  which,  however,  he  was 
always  moderate,  though  fleady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poll-office,  he  dill  continued,  at 
his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exercife  his  trade,  or  to  employ  him- 
felf  with  forne  typographical  bufmefs.  He  corrected  the  "  Gradual 
ad  Parnaffum,"  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners. He  wrote  an  "  Account  of  the  Criminals/'  which  had  for 
fome  time  a  confiderable  fale;  and  published  many  little  pam- 
phlets that  accident  brought  into  his  hands,  of  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By  the  correfponclence  which 
his  place  in  the  Pofl-office  facilitated^  he  procured  country  news, 
papers,  and  fold  their  intelligence  to  a  journaliit  in  London  for  a 
guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  franks,  in 
which  he  acted  with  great  fpirit  and  firmnefs,  and  often  flopped 
franks  which  were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their  friends, 
becaufe  he  thought  fuch  extenfion  of  a  peculiar  right  illegal.  This 
raifed  many  complaint? ;  and  having  flopped,  among  others*  a  frank 
given  to  the  old  duchefs  of  Maryborough  by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer, 
he  was  cited  before  the  Houfe,  as  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  ac- 
cufed,  it  is  fuppofed  very  unjuftly,  of  opening  letters  to  detect  them. 
He  was  treated  with  great  harlhnefsand  feverity;  but  declining  their 
quedions  by  pleading  his  oath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  l&d  difmifled  :  and 
it  mufl  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  when  he  was  ejected  from: 
his  office,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  difcharged  from  his  trull,  but 
continued  to  refufe  to  his  neareft  friends  any  information  about  the 
management  of  the  office. 

By  this  conflancy  of  diligence,  and  diverfity  of  employment,  he 
in  time  collected  a  fum  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of  a  fmall  print- 
ing-office, and  began  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  periodical 
pamphlet,  of  which  the  fcheme  is  known  wherever  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage is  fpoken.  To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  he  palled  the  lad  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  and  the  fortune 
which  he  left  behind  him,  which,  though  hrge,  had  yet  been  larger,' 
had  he  not  rafhly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable  pro- 
jects, of  which  we  know  not  that  ever  one  fucceeded. 

'*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  fubfided  fo  many 
years,  and  flill  continues  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  mod  fuccefsful  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary 
hidory  has  upon  record,  and  therefore  deferves  in  this  narrative 
particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far  from  expecting 
the  fuccefs  which  he  found  ;  and  others  had  fo  little  profpect  of  it's 
confequence,  that  though  he  had  for  feveral  years  talked  of  his  plan 
among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none  of  them  thought  it  worth  the' 
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trial.  That  they  were  not  reftrained  by  their  virtue  irona  rhe  exe- 
cution of  another  man's  defign,  was  fufBciently  apparent  as  foon  as 
that  defign  began  to  be  gainful,  for  in  a  tew  ye.  rs  a  multitude  of 
magazines  an?  fe  and  perifhed,  only  the  London  Magazine*  fupported 
by  a  powerful  attociation  of  bookfellers,  and  circulated  vnV-^  all  the 
art,  and  all  the  cunning  of  trade,  exempted  it  felt'  from  the  general 
fate  of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an  rjal,  yet  a 
confiderable  fale. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity  ;  and,  being  greater 
lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  fometimes  offers.  >je6ts  for 
poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  belt  performers.  The  fir  ft  prize 
was  50!.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth,  and 
thinking  the  influence  of  50!.  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  tirft 
authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitors,  and  offered  the  al- 
lotment of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities.  But  when  the  time  came, 
no  name  was  feeii  among  the  writers  that  had  been  ever  feen  before ; 
the  univerfities,  and  feveral  private  men,  rejected  the  province  of 
afligning  the  prize.  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell 
Mortimer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made.  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  LOT  a  while ;  bur  his  natural  judgment, 
and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon  cured  him  of  his 
aftonifhment,  as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  indudry  to  fudden  riches, 
that  retained  lefs  of  themeannefs  of  their  former  itate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  magazine,  and  had  the  fatisfaclion 
of  feeing  it's  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  diligence,  till  in  1751  his 
•wife  died  of  an  aithma.  He  feemed  not  at  firft  much  affeded  by 
her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  loft  his  fieep  and  his  appetite,  which  he 
never  recovered  ;  but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicifiitudes  of  amendment  and  relapfe,  fell  by  drinking  acid 
liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  in- 
fenfibility,  in  which  one  of  the  Ja(t  a&s  ot  reafon  which  he  exerted, 
•was  fondly  to  prefs  the  hand  that  is  nc.w  writing  this  little  narra- 
tive. II;:  died  Jan,  10,  1754,  having  juft  concluded  the  23d  annua! 
collection. 

Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St,  James's,  Clerkenwell  ; 
but  the  following  infcription,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kawkfworth,  is 
placed  at  Rugby. 

"  Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  Jofeph  Cave,  late  of  this  parifhP 
who  departed  this  life  Nov.  18,  1747,  aged  79  years.  He  was 
placed  by  Providence  in  a  humble  itation,  but  Induftry  abundantly 
fupplied  the  wants  of  Nature,  and  Temperance  bleft  him  with  Con- 
tent and  Wealth.  As  he  was  an  affectionate  Father,  he  was  made 
happy  in  the  decline  of  life  by  the  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldeft 

=n,  'Edward  Cave  j  who,  without  interdr,  fortune,  or  connection, 
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by  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius,  a/lifted  only  by  a  claflical 
education,  which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-fchool  of  this  Town, 
planned,  executed,  and  eftabliihed  a  literary  work,  called  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  the 
whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  family.  Here  alfo  lies  the  body  of 
William  Cave,  fecond  fon  of  the  faid  Jofeph  Cave,  who  died 
May  2,  1757,  aged  fixty-two  years;  and  who,  having  furvived  his 
elder  brother,  Edward  Cave,  inherited  from  him  a  competent  eftate  ; 
and,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  ordered  this  monument,  to  per- 
petuate his  memory. 

He  liv*d  a  Patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 
And  fhew'd  in  charity  a  Chriftian's  grace: 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  he  knew; 
His  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true  ; 
In  what  he  gain'd  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  reft  his  clay!  His  foul  mud  ever  reft: 
Who  bleft  when  living,  dying  muft  be  bleft." 

Mr.  Cave  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  fpecies  of  publications  which 
may  be  confidered  as  fomething  of  an  epocha  in  the  literary  hiftoiy 
of  this  country.  The  periodical  performances  before  that  time 
were  almofl  wholly  confined  to  political  tranfaftions,  and  to  foreign 
and  domefiic  occurrences.  But  the  monthly  magazines  have  opened 
a  way  for  every  kind  of  inquiry  and  information.  The  intelligence 
and  difcuflion  contained  in  them  are  very  extend ve  and  various  ;  and 
they  have  been  the  means  of  diffufing  a  general  habit  of  reading 
through  the  nation,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  hath  enlarged  the 
public  underftanding.  Many  young  authors,  who  have  aiterwards 
rifen  to  confiderable  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  have  here  made 
their  firft  attempts  in  compoiition,  Here,  too,  an  preferved  a 
number  of  ufeful  and  curious  hints,  obfervations,  n;:d  fa&s,  which 
otherwife  might  have  never  appeared  ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 
more  evanefcent  form,  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being 
loft. 

Mr.  Cave  wa*  a  man  of  a  large  ftature  ;  not  only  tall,  but  bulky; 
and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  ftrength  and  activity.  He  was 
generally  healthful,  "and  capable  of  much  labour,  and  long  appli- 
cation;  but  in  the  buer  years  of  his  life  was  afllicled  with  the  gout, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abftinence  both 
from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From  animal  food  he  ab- 
ftained  about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong  liquors  much  longer;  fcut 
the  gout  continued  unconquercd,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  perfeverance  were  very  uncommon  ;  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  neither  expence  nor  iaULUe  were  able  to  reprefs 
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him  :  but  his  conftancy  was  calm,  and,  to  thofe  who  did  not  know 
him,  appeared  faint  and  languid  j  but  he  always  went  forward, 
though  he  moved  ilowly. 

1  he  fame  chilnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his  conver- 
fation:  he  was  watching  the  minuted  accent  of  thofe  whom  he 
difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  ;  and  his  vifitant  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the  fcheme 
which  he  fupppfcd  never  to  have  been  heard. 

He  was,  eonfiftently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind,  a 
tenacious  maintahier,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander,  of  his 
right.  In  his  youth,  having  fummoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to 
concert  meafuresagamO:  the  op pre (lion  of  their  matters,  he  mounted 
a  kind  of  roftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efficacioufly,  that 
they  determined  fo  refift  all  fu  lire  invafions ;  and  when  the 
(lamp  officers  demanded  to  (lamp  the  laft  half  fheet  of  the  ma- 
gazines, Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  rival  magazines  would  probably  have  fub- 
m  it ted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conftant,  than  zealous  and  ac- 
tive ;  yet  many  inilances  might  be  given,  where  both  his  money 
and  his  intereit  were  employed  liberally  for  others.  His  en- 
mity was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate  :  but,  though  cool,  it 
was  not  infidious ;  and  though  deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  flow.  He  faw  little  at  a  time,  but  that 
little  he  faw  with  great  exadnefs.  He  was  long  in  finding  the 
right,  but  feldom  failed  to  find  it  at  laft.  His  affe&ions  were  not 
eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  difcovered.  His  re- 
ferve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues :  but 
fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  beft  knew  him,  have  moft  lamented. 

CAVENDISH  (THOMAS),  of  Frimly  in  Suffolk,  Efq.  was  de~ 
f(  ended  from  a  noble  family  in  Dcvonfhire,  and  poffeiTed  of  a  plen- 
tiful eftate;  which  he,  being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence, 
contrived  to  watte  a  good  part  of.  Hence  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  repair  his  fh'attered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence 
of  the  Spaniards.  With  this  view  he  built  two  Ihips  from  the 
flocks,  one  of  J2O,  the  other  of  fixty  tons;  and  with  thefe,  and  a 
bark  nf  forty  tons,  he  failed  from  Plymouth  July  21,  1586.  He 
firft  made  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  then  fleered  for  Brazil,  and  entered 
the  Strei^hts  of  Magellan  Jan.  5,  1587,  and  paffed  them  very  hap- 
pily. Then  eoafting  along  Chiii  and  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of 
rich  prizes;  and  continuing  his  conrfe  as  high  as  California,  there 
took  the  St.  Anne,  which  Cavendifh,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon, 
rightly  calls  an  AcapuJco  ihip,  though  in  moft  relations  of  his  voyage 
|Jie  is  ftykd  the  admiral  of  the  South  Seas.  Her  cargo  was  of  im- 
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menfe  value  ;  which  his  fhips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was 
forced  to  burn  ;  taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold  as  was 
worth  fixty  thoufand  pounds.  He  then  (leered  for  the  Philippine 
I  (lands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  proceeded  from  them  to  Java 
Major,  which  he  reached  March  I,  1588.  He  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  ift  of  June  ;  and  fo,  without  any  remarkable  inci- 
dent, returned  fate  to  Plymouth  Sept,  9  ;  having  failed  completely 
round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe  fortune.  This, 
however,  he  quickly  wafted;  and  in  1591  was  compelled  to  think 
of  another  voyage,  which  was  far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the 
former.  He  lett  Plymouth  Auguft  26,  1591,  with  three  flout  (hips 
and  two  barks.  April  8,  I  592,  he  fell  in  with  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  continued  in  them  to  May  15;  when,  on  account  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  return;  which  accordingly 
he  did  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  there,  it  is  faid,  died  of  grief. 

CAVENDISH  (Sir  WILLIAM),   fecond   fon  of  Thomas  Ca- 
vendifh,  of  Cavendifh   in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VIII.  wa^  born  about  1505.     He  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  had  fettled  upon  him  by  his  father  certain  lands  in  Suf- 
folk.    Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suffolk,  took  him  into 
his  fplendid  family,  which  contifted  of  one  earl,  nine  barons,  and 
about  a  thoufand  knights,   gentlemen,  and  inferior  officers.     He 
ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentleman  ufher,  and  was  admitted  into  more 
intimacy  with  him  than  any  other  fervant,  and  therefore  would  not 
defert  him  in  his  fall  ;  but  was  one  of  the  few  who  ftuck  clofe  to 
him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  falary  to  bellow.     This  fm- 
gular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  abilities,  recommended  him  to  his  fo- 
vereign,   who  received  him  into  his  own  family  and  fervice.     In 
1540  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  aug- 
mentation,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhips  in 
the   county  of  Hertford.     In   1546  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the 
chamber  to  his  majefty,  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on 
him,  and  was  foon  after  fworn  of  the  privy  council.     He  continued 
to  enjoy  both  thefe  honours  during  eleven  years,   which  time  his 
eftate  was  much  increafed  by  grants  from  Edward  VI.  in  feven  dif- 
ferent counties ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs  credit  or  fa- 
vour  with   queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign  he  died  in   1557.      He 
married  three  wives.      His  third  and  laft,   who  furvived  him,  was 
the  widow  of  Robert  Barley,  Efq.   and  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  famous  wotren  of  her  time.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Johii 
Hardvvick,  of  Hardvvkk  in  Derby Ihi re,  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Leeke,   of  Loailand  in  the  fame  county,  Efq.  and  iu 
procefs  of  time  became  coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her 
brother  without  cl-Ildren.     When  (he  was   fcarce  fourteen  the  was 
Carried  to  Robert    Barley,  of  Barley,  in  Derbyihire,   Efq.  a  young 
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gentleman  of  a  large  eftate,  all  which  he  fettled  abfolutely  upon  her 
on  her  marriage,  and  by  his  death  without  iilue  ilie  came  into  the 
poileffion  of  it  ir  1^32.     After  remaining  a  widow  about  twelve 
years,  fhe  marric        . .vendifh,  by  whom  ihe  had  Henry  Cavendiih, 
Efq.  who  was  pofieiied  of  confiderable  eftates  in  Derbyshire,   but 
fettled  at  Tutbury  in  Stafford  {hire ;    William  CavendiOi,   the  firft 
earl  of  Devonfhire ;  and  Charles  Cavendifh,  fettled  at  Wclbcck  in 
Nottinghammire,  father  of  W illiam  baron  Ogle  and  duke  01  New- 
caft?e :  and  three  daughters;  Frances,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Pier- 
point,  of  Holm  Pierpoint,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom 
the  dukes   of  Kingfton   are   defcended;    Elizabeth,   who   efpoufed 
Charles  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  younger  brother  to  the  father  of  James 
I.  ;  and  Mary.     After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Cavendifh,  this 
wife  lady  confenting  to   become  a  third  time  a  wife,  married  Sir 
William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
had  a  large  eftate  in  Gloucefterfhire,   which  in  articles  of  marriage 
fhe  took  care  mould  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default 
of  iflbe ;  and  accordingly,    having  no  child  by  him,   me  lived  to 
enjoy  his  whole  eftate;    excluding  as  well  his  brothers,   who  were 
fcetrs  male,  as  his  own  female  iffue  by  a  former  lady.     In  this  third 
widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captivated  the  then 
greateft  fubjecl:  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
\vhom  the  brought  to  terms  of  honour  aad  advantage  to  herfelf  and 
children;  for  he  not  only  yielded  to  a  confiderable  jointure,  but  to 
an  union  of  families,  by  taking  Mary,  her  youngeft  daughter,  to  be 
the  wife  of  Gilbert,  his  fecond  fon,   and  afterwards  his  heir;  and 
giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft  daughter,  to  Henry,  her  eldeft 
fon.     Nov.  i8,  1590,  (lie  was  a  fourth  time  left,  and  to  death  con- 
tinued a  widow.     A  change  of  condition  that  perhaps  never  before 
i&}  to  any  one  woman  ;  to  be  four  times  a  happy  wife,  to  rife  by 
every  hufband  into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  have  an 
cnanirnous  iffue  by  one   hufband  only,  to  have   all  thefe  children 

* 

alive,  and  honourably  difpofed  of  in  her  life-time  ;  and,  after  all,  to 
live  feventeen  years  a  widow,  in  abfolute  power  and  plenty. 

Sir  William  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mafter,  cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  character;  affirming  that, 
in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom  in  better  obedience  and 
quiet  than  during  the  time  of  his  authority,  or  juftice  better  admi- 
nsfk'red.  After  this  life  remained  long  in  manufcript,  it  was  printed 
in  1667,  and  reprinted  in  1706,  with  fome  variation  in  the  title, 
The  original  MS.  was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
X  mi' ft  on. 


o 

r  w 


CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),  fecond  fon  of  the  former,  and  the 
furl  of  this  family  railed  to  the  dignity  of  peerage.  At  the  time  of 
h:b  idiher's  deceafe  he  was  very  young,  and  but  a  child  when  his 
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mother  married  the  earl  of  Shrewibury,  with  whole  children  he  was 
brought  up,  and  by  the  care  of  the  earl  had  an  excellent  education. 
As  he  was  his  mother's  favourite,  fhe  gave  him  in  her  life-time,  and 
left  him  at  her  deceafe,  io  plentifully,  that  he  had  a  better  ettate  than 
his  elder  brother.  He  was  chofen  member  tor  Newport,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  parliament  held  in  the  31(1  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  fat  in  fucceeding  parliaments,  though  we 
are  not  able  to  fay  for  what  place.  He  was  very  early,  and  very 
much  confidered  in  the  court  of  King  James  ;  fo  that  in  the  month 
of  May  1605,  at  the  chriftening  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  when  his 
majefly  was  pleafed  to  advance  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  to  create 
others,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  baron  Cavendim,  of  Hard- 
wicke,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  defirous  of  places,  or  of  court  pre- 
ferments ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  far  from  leading  an  in- 
active life,  as  is  evident  from  his  being  among  the  firft  adventurers 
for  fettling  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  one  of  which  has  the  honour  to 
bear  his  name,  as  a  mark  of  the  concern  he  had  in  the  eftabiiihment 
of  that  flouriihing  plantation.  He  received,  fome  years  after  this,  a 
very  great  acceffion  to  his  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother, 
•which  was  followed  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1618,  with  an  augmenta- 
tion of  honour;  for  being  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon  the  king 
in  a  progrefs,  he  was  pleafed  to  declare  him,  in  the  bii'hop's  palace 
at  Salisbury,  earl  of  Devonshire,  though  his  patent  for  that  honour 
did  not  pals  the  feals  till  fome  days  after.  He  enjoyed  this  honour 
about  feven  years,  dying  at  his  feat  at  Hardwicke,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1625-6,  with  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  worthieft 
noblemen,  and  trueft  patriots,  of  his  time. 


CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),  fon  to  the  former,  and  the  fecond 
earl  of  Devonshire  of  this  family.  He  was  born  in  1589,  and  very 
carefully  educated  in  the  houfeof  his  father;  who,  when  he  grew 
up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  Cent  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes,  fo  well 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  Philofopher  of  Malrufbury, 
from  Oxford,  to  be  the  director  of  his  fon's  ftudies,  though  there  was 
but  a  year's  difference  in  their  age.  Mr.  Hobbes,  from  the  time  he 
came  into  the  family,  gained  fo  much  on  the  affections  of  his  pupil, 
that  he  lived  with  him  rather  as  a  friend  and  companion,  than  as  a 
tutor,  and  thereby  drew  him  to  have  a  ftrong  paflion  for  hiftory,  po- 
litics, antiquities,  and  other  parts  of  polite  learning.  In  the  fpring  of 
the  ye;:r  1609,  Mr,  Cavendiih  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at 
Whitehall,  which  was  with  a  view  to  a  match  intended  for  him. 
After  this  he  vifited  France  and  Italy  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels  the  marriage  before 
mentioned  took  effect,  and  Sir  William  Cavendifh  was  thereupon 
eftablifhed  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  very  considerable  fortune. 

The 
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The  noblenefs  and  generofity  of  his  temper  induced  Sir  William 
Cavendifh  to  make  a  great  figure  at  court,  and  to  live  with  much 
luflre  in  the  country,  even  while  he  was  a  younger  brother;  but 
when,  by  the  deceafe  of  Gilbert  Lord  Cavendifh,  he  came  to  be 
confidered  as  the  heir  apparent  of  his  father's  titles  and  fortunes,  he 
carried  his  magnificence  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  was  confidered  by 
king  James  as  a  perfon  who  did  honour  to  his  country;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  he  was  one  or  the  belt  bred  and  mod  accomplifhed  noble- 
men of  his  time.  When,  therefore,  count  Swartzenburgh  came 
over  in  the  month  of  April  1622,  in  quality  of  ambaiiador  from  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  lord  Cavendifh  was  made  choice  of  to  conduct 
him  to  his  public  audience;  and  was  appointed  in  like  manner  to 
accompany  Signior  Valerffio,  ambaffador  eMraordinary  from  the  re- 
public of  Venice;  and  Monf.  d'Arfennes  and  Joachirni,  joint  am- 
baffadors  of  the  Hates  of  the  United  Provinces. 

His  lordfliip  and  his  lady,  in  the  year  1625,  waited  on  king  Charhsr 
I.  to  Canterbury,  by  his  royal  appointment,  to  be  prefent  at  his 
nuptials  with  Maria  Henrietta,  fecond  daughter  to  king  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  arrived  at  Dover  the  I3th  of  June,  and  came  the 
lame  night  to  Canterbury,  where  the  marriage  was  confummated. 

When  he  became  earl  of  Devonfhire  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father, 
his  defire  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  living  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  quality,  both  in  town  and  country,  brought 
him  into  fuch  expence,  as  even  his  large  fortune  could  not  fupport ; 
and  as  he  was  a  perfon  of  the  niceft  honour,  and  one  who  had  the 
firicteft  regard  for  juliice,  he  made  ufe  of  the  favour  in  which  he 
flood  with  his  prince,  and  his  credit  in  parliament,  to  procure  an  a£t 
for  fale  of  part  of  his  eftates  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  which 
•was  in  thofe  days  a  rare  thing,  and  not  to  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. In  his  public  character  he  was  truly  a  patriot  ;  for  his 
loyalty  to  his  prince  was  without  any  tinclure  of  ambition,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  public  good  had  not  the  fmalleft  intermixture  of  factious 
popularity.  In  his  private  life,  he  had  all  the  qualities  requifite  to 
make  himefteemed  and  beloved.  His  learning  operated  on  his  con- 
duel,  but  was  feldom  fhewn  in  his  difcourfe.  He  was  a  kind  huf- 
band,  a  tender  father,  a  beneficent  matter,  a  friend  to  his  neighbours, 
and  a  father  to  the  poor.  In  fine,  he  deferved,  in  every  refpecl,  the 
character  beftowed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  bed  acquainted  with 
him,  that  from  his  behaviour  it  might  be  eafily  perceived,  that  ho- 
hour  and  honefty  arc  but  the  fame  thing,  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fons.  But  this  great  man,  \vhofe  virtues  added  luftre  to  his  titles, 
and  who  was  juftly  efteemed  the  ornament  of  the  court,  and  the 
delight  of  his  country,  lived  but  a  very  Ihort  time  to  enjoy  thofe  ho- 
nours which  became  him  fo  well  ;  for,  on  the  2oth  of  June,  1628, 
he  departed  this  life  at  Devonfhire-houfe,  near  Bifhopfgate,  where 
the  fquare  of  the  fame  name  is  now  feated,  in  the  39th  year  of  hi$ 

.  and  was  buried  on  the  nth  of  July  following  in  the  church  of 
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Allhallows  at  Derby,  where  a  mod  (lately  monument,  with  his  own 
itatue  in  white  marble  upright  in  the  mtdft  of  it,  is  ere&ed  to  his 
memory,  r-ur  without  any  iufcription. 

This  n  ble  earl  was  only  once  married,  to  Chriftian,  daughter  of 
Edward  lord  Bruce  of  KinlorTe,  fifter  to  Thomas  earl  of  Elgin,  in  Scot- 
land, and  aunt  to  Robert  earl  of  Aylefbury,  in  England  ;  a  woman 
whofe  great  qualities,  and  greater  virtues,  have  transmitted  her  fame 
with  due  praifes  to  pofterity. 

CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),  fon  to  the  former,  and  third  earl 
of  Devonthire  of  this  family.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
deceafe,  as  appears  from  the  inquifitiun  taken  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
ten  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days  old;  fo  that  he  muft  have 
been  born  November  10,  1617.  At  the  coronation  of  king  Charles 
I.  in  February  1625-6,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  As  a 
mark  of  nis  majeily's  regard  for  the  family,  the  wardfhip  of  the 
young  earl  of  Devonfhire,  upon  the  demife  of  his  father,  was  granted 
to  his  mother,  the  countefs  dowager,  who  was  equally  careful  in  the 
management  of  the  family  eftate,  and  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  young  lord  her  fon.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that,  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  mother  frnt  for  Mr.  Hobbes 
from  Paris,  that  me  might  put  him  under  his  care ;  and  accordingly 
after  having  inilru&ed  him  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  polite  literature,  at  home  for  about  three  years,  he,  in  1643, 
attended  his  lordfhip  abroad ;  and  having  made  the  tour  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  Paris,  his  lordihip  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1637.  At  that  time  he  was  eileemed  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  young  noblemen  in  his  perfon  ;  and  with  refpect  to  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  bed  accomplifhed  in  the  kingdom; 
fo  that  feveral  noble  families  had  him  in  their  eye,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  drawn  him  into  their  alliance  by  marriage.  Among  the 
reft,  the  countefs  of  Leiceller,  for  the  earl  was  at  that  time  abroad, 
Avas  inclined  to  have  matched  him  with  her  daughter,  the  lady  Do- 
rothea Sidney,  whom  Mr.  Waller  has  rendered  immortal  by  the 
name  of  SacharifTa;  but  however,  that  defign  did  not  take  effect. 
When  he  came  of  age,  his  mother  delivered  up  to  him  all  the  great 
houfes  in  Derbyshire  furnifhed;  and  foon  after  he  married  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Cecil,  fecond  daughter  to  William  earl  of  Salifbury, 
His  lordmip  difcovered  early,  as  he  retained  to  the  lair,  the  loyai 
and  virtuous  principles  of  his  illuftrious  anceftors.  He  diitin- 
guimed  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  a  noble  and  generous 
oppofition  to  the  bill  for  attainting  the  earl  of  Stratford,  and  very 
fteadily  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe.  When  the  king  withdrew  into 
the  North,  his  lordihip  followed  him,  arid  was  one  of  the  noble 
peers  that,  in  June  1642,  fubfcribed  the  famous  declaration  at  York, 
which  was  fo  ill  relifhed  at  Weftminfter,  that  by  a  refolution  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  bearing  date  the  2oth  of  July  following,  himfelf  and 
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eight  other  peeri  were  deprived  wt  tiit-ir  rigm  to  lit  or  vote,  ex- 
cluded from  all  privilege  of  parliament,  and  ordered  to  ftancl  com- 
rnitted  to  the  Tower.  Thefe  and  other  acls  did  not  hinder  him 
from  fupplying  the  king  with  all  the  money  in  his  power,  though 
his  horror  of  th-  civil  war  was  fuch,  that  he  chofe  to  retire  out  of 
the  kingdom.  This  rccefs,  however,  g:we  him  little  repofe  ;  for  he 
•was  thruft  into  the  number  of  the  delinquents,  his  great  e  ate  fcquef- 
tered,  and  when,  by  the  mediation  oi  h;s  friends,  an  ordinance  was 
depending  for  his  compofition,  an  order  x\as  made,  Odober  23, 
1645,  for  his  return  from  beyond  the  feas  by  a  day  alligntd,  with 
\vbich,  by  the  perfuafion,  or  rather  at  the  command  of  his  mother, 
he  complied.  He  lived,  after  his  return,  for  the  molt  part,  at  his 
feat  called  Latimers,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  with  the 
countefs  dowager,  when  the  army  which  hurried  king  Charles 
from  place  to  place,  fuffered  him  to  reft  for  a  night  or  two  there, 
when  his  majefty  had  much  private  confutation  with  them  on  the 
fiate  of  his  affairs,  and  at  the  fame  time  expreffed  to  them  both  the 
grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  the  many  faithful  fervices  they  had  done 
him. 

The  fufpicions  and  dangers  of  the  fucceeding  times  obligeo1  the 
carl  to  maintain  a  privacy,  or  rather  obfcurity,  very  little  fuited  to 
the  noblenefs  and  generofity  of  his  nature;  which,  however,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  reftoring  his  private  affairs,  and  to  the 
making  up  thofe  breaches  in  his  fortune  which  the  feverities  he  had 
formerly  experienced  had  produced ;  but  when  better  days  came 
on,  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  again  permitted  to  fit,  one  of  the 
firft  things  they  did  was,  by  an  order  of  the  4'th  of  May,  1660,  to 
reverfe  the  judgment  formally  given  againft  him,  as  has  been  Before 
mentioned. 

It  being  thought  neceffary,  to  preferve  the  public  peace,  that  a 
declaration  mould  be  made  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  adhered 
to  the  royal  caufe,  of  their  not  being  implacable,  J>ut  defirous  of 
peace  and  quietnefs,  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  approach- 
ing parliament,  and  willing  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  was  pair, 
as  well  as  all  the  odious  diitin6tions  of  names  and  parties,  his  lorcj- 
fhip  was  the  third  of  twenty  noblemen  that  ligned  it. 

At  fiis  majefiy's  return,  lie  was  received  with  all  the  k'ndnefs  and 
refpe£t  due  to  his  long  and  conftant  fervices,  as  well  as  his  great  fuf- 
ferings  ;  and  Auguft  20,  1660,  he  was  conflicted  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  as  a  mark  of  royal  confidence  and  efteem ;  for 
as  to  court  preferments,  he  never  fought  or  received  them.  He 
Jived  moftly  m  the  country,  and  diftihguiihed  himfelf  there  by  his 
Imfpitality  and  m<  deration.  He  was  equally  efteemed  by  his  prince, 
and  beloved  by  his  fellow  fubjedls  ;  for  no  man's  loyalty  was  clearer, 
and  yet  there  was  no  man  more  firm  to  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
fhan  he.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  England  had  not  a  more 
friend j  but  at  the  fame  lime  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  per- 

a  fecution. 
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fecution,  of  which  he  readily  gave  teftimony,  when  any  occafion  fefl 
in  his  way.  It  was  his  known  chara&er,  and  a  character  never 
called  in  queftio'n,  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  much  confcience  and  ho- 
nour, religion  and  virtue,  prudence  and  goodnefs,  as  that  age  af- 
forded ;  and  as  he  lived  tiniveridily  honoured  and  beloved,  fo  he 
died  lamented  and  regretted,  not  only  by  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
but  by  alt  who  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with 
him,  Nov.  23,  1684.,  at  his  feat  at  Koehampton  in  Surry,  from 
whence  his  body  was  removed  to  Derby  *  and  there  interred  with  his 
ancestors. 


CAVENDISH  (WiLLUM),  duke  of  Newcaftle,  fim  of  Sir 
Charles  Cavendilh,  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  William  Cavendilh,  by  Ca- 
tharine daughter  of  CuthB-rt  lord  Ogle,  was  born  in  1592.  He  had 
uncommon  abilities,  and  they  were  cultivated  with  much  care.  He 
appeared  at  the  court  of  James  I.  with  the  advantages  of  a  graceful 
per  fon,  and  great  elegance  of  manners;  and  was  quickly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  king's  favour.  In  1610  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  in  1620, 
created  baron  Ogle,  and  vifcount  Mansfield.  In  the  third  year  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendilh  of  Bolefover,  and  earl 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  The  favours  of  his  prince  drew  upon 
him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,  which  however  could  not  fupplant 
him'. 

In  1638,  the  king  chofe  him  to  be  governor  to  the  printe' of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  II.  In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  com- 
mand the  army  which  the  troubles  of  the  North  had  forced  him  tcr 
alienable,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Welbeck  :  who  alfo  not 
only  contributed  io,oool.  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  raifeda  troop  of  horfe  con  tiftin^  of  about  200  knights 
and  gentlemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  command- 
ed by  himfelf.  He  was  conftantly  zealous  and  active  in  the  king's 
fervicer  till  after  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor,  July  2,  1644;  when, 
feeing  the  king's  affairs  totally  clefperate,  he  made  the  befl  of  his 
way  to  Scarborough,  and  there,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officer?, 
took  (hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived  July  &.  After  flay- 
ing about  fix  months  at  Hamburgh,  he  went  by  fea  to  Amflerdam, 
thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Antwerp,  where  he  refrded  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his  enemies 
were  not  only  poffefling,  but  ruining  his  eflate.  Yet  it  is  faid  that 
his  fpirit  was  unbroken,  and  that  his  foreiight  preferved  him  from 
defpair.  He  had  predicted  the  civil  war  before  it  began,  and  he 
predicted  the  reftoration  as  an  infallible  event,  even  when  Cromwell 
was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a  book  which  he  then  wrote,  and 
addreffed  to  Charles  II.  called  "  A.  Treatife  on  Government  and 
the  Intereft  of  Great  Britain  with  refpecl:  to  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe." 

Y  2  He 
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He  returned  with  the  king  a;  tne  reftovation.  He  was  foon 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north  of  Trent, 
and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle.  From  this  time 
his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  natural  difpofition  in  literary 
puffuits.  Some  part  01  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  ef^ate, 
ibme  part  i<i  breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in  iiudy 
and  competition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  '•  Treatife  on  Horfe- 
mafimip/'  of  which  a  mod  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  preferved 
among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs,  are  loft  :  and  four  comedies 
"  The  Country  Captain,"  "  Variety,"  "The  humorous  Lovers," 
and  "  The  triumphant  Widow,  or  Medley  of  Humours."  '*The 
humorous  Lovers"  was  acted  with  gieat  apphufe,  in  1677,  an(^ 
Shad  well  tranfcribed  great  part  of  "The  triumphant  Widow"  into 
his  "  Bury  Fair."  As  the  duke  was  a  fcholar  and  a  genius,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learnii  g  and  wit.  Ben  Jonfon  wa?  one  of  his  firlt 
favourites  ;  a  poet,  fir  William  D  v  ant,  was  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral; parfon  Hudfon»  an  able  csvt.ie,  was  his  fcout -mafttr ;  and 
Chillingworth  his  engineer.  H^  lied  on  Chriftmas-day,  1676,  in 
his  84th  year.  He  was  twice  married,  hir-  '  ifftue  only  by  his  firft 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  Jieir;  iam  BaiTet,  of 

Blore  in  Staffordihire,  efq  widow  of  the  hon.  Henry  Howard, 
younger  fon  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk ;  by  whom  he  had  three 
fons,  and  as  many  daughters. 


CAVENDISH  (MARGARET).,  duchefs  of  Newcaftle,  andfe- 
cond  wife  of  the  nobleman  who  is  the  fubje£fc  of  the  preceding  ar 
tide,  was  born  at  St.  John's,  near  Colchefter,  in  Eifex,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firt'l.  Her  father,  of 
whom  fhe  was  the  youngcll  daughter,  was  fir  Charles  Lucas,  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  who  was 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  fpirit  and  fortune.  Dying  young,  he  left 
the  care  of  his  children  to  his  widow,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty  and 
admirable  accomplilhments,  who  took  upon  herfelf  the  education  of 
her  daughters,  and  inftm£ted  thein  in  needle-work,  dancing,  mufic, 
the  French  tongue,  and  other  things  that  were  proper  for  women 
of  fafhion.  As,  however,  Mifs  Margaret  Lucas  had,  from  her  in- 
fancy, a  natural  inclination  for  literature,  and  (he  fpent  much  of  her 
time  in  (lady  and  writing,  her  biographers  lamented  that  (be  had 
not  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages, 
which  might  have  extended  her  knowledge,  refined  her  genius,  and 
have  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  her  in  the  numerous  compofitions 
and  productions  of  her  pen. 

In  164.3,  ftie  obtained  permifiion  from  her  mother  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford, wheie  the  court  then  redded,  and  where  (lie  could  not  fail  of 
meelin01  vvith  a  favourable  reception,  on  account  of  the  diftinguifhed 
loyalty  of  her  family,  as  well  as  of  her  own  accomplishments.    Ac- 
cordingly;, 
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cordingly,  fhe  was  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  royal  confort  of  king  Charles  the  firll ;  and,  in  that 
capacity,  accompanied  her  majeity  to  France,  when  the  queen  was 
obliged,  by  the  civil  war,  to  quit  England,  and  retire  to  her  native 
country.  At  Paris  Mifs  Lucas  firil  faw  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle, 
then  a  widower,  who  admiring  her  perfon,  clifpofition,  and  inge- 
nuity, was  married  to  her  a*  that  place,  in  the  year  1645.  The 
marquis  had  heard  of  the  lady's  cryara&er  before  he  met  with  her  in 
France;  for  having  be-,:n.  a  friend  and  patron  ot  her  gallant  briber, 
lord  Lucas,  he  took  occafion  one  day  TO  afk  his  lordOiip  in  what 
refpecT:  he  could  promote  his  intereil.  To  this  ms  lore! (hip  replied, 
that  he  was  not  folicitpus  about  his  own  affairs,  as  being  prepared  to 
fuffer  either  exile  @r  death  in  the  royal  caii<e  ;  but  that  l,o  was  chit^y 
concerned  for  his  filler,  on  whom  he  r-'ni!d  bellow  no  fortune,  and 
whofe  beauty  expofed  her  to  danger.  At  the  fame  time,  he  repre- 
fented  her  other  amiable  qualities  in  fo  linking  a  light,  as  r.:.ifed  the 
marquis's  curiofity  to  fee  her.  After  their  marriage,  tru  marquis 
and  marchionefs  of  Newcartle  went  from  Paris  to  Rotterdam,  where 
they  refided  fix  tmnthe.  Fr  )m  Rotterdam  they  removed  to  Ant- 
werp, which  tl.cy  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  their  refidence  during 
the  time  of  their  exile.  In  this  city  they  enj •  y.-!  as  qr-kt  /rid 
pleafant  a  retirement  as  ih^ir  ruintd  fortunes  would  permit.  Though 
the  marquis  h.id  much  refpc-fl  paid  him  by  all  men,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  thofc  of  his  ovvn  country,  he  principally  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  fociety  of  his  lady,  who,  both  by  her  writings  and  con- 
veriation,  proved  a  molt  agreeable  companion  to  him  during  his 
melancholy  recefs.  The  exigency  of  their  aifairs  obliged  the 
marchionefs  once  to  come  over  to  England.  Her  view  was  to  ob- 
tain fome  of  the  marquis's  rent?,  in  order  to  funply  their  prefling 
necedities,  and  pay  the  debts  they  had  contracted.  Accordingly, 
fhe  went  with  lord  Lucas,  her  brother,  to  Galdfmith's-hall ;  but  could 
not  procure  a  grant  from  the  rulers  of  thofe  times,  to  receive  one 
penny  out  of  her  noble  hufband's  vail  inheritance:  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  feaionable  generofity  of  fir  Charles  Gaveridifh,  fhe  and 
"her  lord  mu ft  have  been  expofed  to  extreme  poverty.  At  length, 
however,  having  obtained  a  conficierable  fum  from  her  own  and  the 
marquis's  relations,  fhe  returned  to  Antwerp.  Here  fhe  continued 
with  him  till  the  reiloration,  and  employed  herfelf  in  waiting  feveral 
of  her  works. 

When  upon  king  Charles  the  fecond's  recovering  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors,  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle  came  back  to  his  native 
country,  he  left  his  lady  fome  little  time  abroad,  to  difpatch  his 
affairs  there  ;  which  having  managed  in  a  fatisfadcry  manner,  ihe 
followed  her  confort  to  England.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
duchefs's  life  was  principally  employed  in  compofmgand  writing 
letters,  plays,  poems,  phiiofophical  difcourfes,  and  orations.  It  is 
faid,  that  {he  was  of  a  very  generous  turn  of  mind,  and  kept  a  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  young  ladies  about  her  perfon,  who  occafionally  wrote  what 
ihe  dictated.  Some  of  them  flept  in  a  room  contiguous  to  that  in 
which  her  grace  lay,  thatthey  might  be  ready,  at  the  call  of  her  bell, 
to  rife  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  to  take  down  her  conceptions,  left 
they  fhould  efcape  her  memory.  The  talk  of  thefe  young  ladies  was 
not  very  pleafanr;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  fre- 
quently wifhedthat  tneir  la  ly's  poetical  and  philofophical  imagina- 
tion had  been  lefs  fruitful ;  efpecially,  as  fhe  was  not  deilitute  of 
fome  degree  of  p  evifhnefs. 

If  the  duchefs's  merit  as  an  author  were  to  beeftimated  from  the 
quantity  of  her  works,  (he  would  have  the  precedence  of  all  female 
writers,  ancient  or  modern.  She  produced  no  lefs  than  thirteen 
folios,  ten  of  which  are  in  print.  Of  all  the  riders  of  Pegafus, 
obferves  Mr.  Walpole,  there  have  not  been  a  more  fantaftic  couple 
than  his  grace  and  his  faith'ul  duchcfs,  who  was  never  off  her  pillion* 
The  life  of  the  duke  her  hufband,  is  the  moft  eftimable  of  her  pro- 
du£t5ons  :  but  it  abounds  in  trifling  circumftances.  The  touches 
on  her  own  character  are  curious  :  fhe  fays,  "  That  it  pleafed  God 
to  command  his  fervant  Nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  and 
philofophical  geniu^  even  from  her  birth,  for  fhe  did  write  fome 
books  even  in  that  kind  before  (lie  was  twelve  years  of  age."  But 
though  fhe  had  written  philofophy,  it  feems  Ihe  had  read  none  ; 
for  at  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  (he  informs  us  that  fhe  applied  to 
thepemfal  of  philofophical  authors — "  in  order  to  learn  the  terms 
of  art."  .  But  \\hat  gives  one,  continues  Mr.  Walpole,  the  beft  idea 
of  her  unbounded  paffion  for  fcribbling,  was  her  feldom  revifmgthe 
copies  of  her  works,  "  left  it  mould  difturb  her  following  concep- 


tions." 


But  though  the  duchefs's  literary  character  and  works  are  novr 
treated  with  fuch  general  dtfregard,  this  was  by  no  means  the  cafe 
during  her  own  life.  The  compliments  that  were  paid  her  were 
abfurd  and  extravagant  in  the  higheft  degree.  Nor  were  thefe  com- 
pliments bellowed  upon  her  by  perfons  whofe  applaufes  might  be 
deemed  of  little  ellimation,  but  by  learned  bodies,  and  by  men  of 
great  eminence  in  literature. 

Such  a  profufion  of  incenfe  reflects  difcredit  on  the  age  inwhich 
it  was  offered,  and  ftrongly  impeaches  the  judgment,  we  would  not 
willingly  add  the  integrity,  of  the  flatterers.  They  were  probably 
dazzled,  and  almofl  blinded,  by  the  hi^h  rank  and  "folemn  pomp  of 
the  duke  and  duchefs  of  NewcafUe.  Abiurd,  however,  as  were  her 
grace's  pretentious  to  philofophical  knowledge,  and  extravagant  as 
are  her  other  compofitions,  it  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  denied,  that 
(he  had  confiderable  powers  of  imagination  and  invention.  Mr. 
Jacob  fays,  that  (he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary propenfity  to  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  Langbaine  obferves,  that, 
if  it  be  confidered,  that  both  the  language  and  plots  of  her  plays  are 
her  own,  Hie  ought  in  juftice  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  of  her  fex,  who 

have 
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have  built  their  fame  on  other  people's  foundations.  If  her  fancy 
had  been  enriched  by  information,  retrained  by  judgment,  and  re- 
gulated by  correc^nefs  of  tafte,  fhe  might  probably  have  rifen  to  con- 
iiderable  excellence.  A  very  able  and  elegant  writer  hath,  within 
thefe  few  years,  paid  a  much  higher  compliment  to  her  genius  and 
poetical  merit,  than  hath  been  cuftomary  with  modern  authors. 
Jn  a  vifion  of  female  poets  riding  Pegafus,  he  hath  thus  expreffed 
himftlf  concerning  the  duchefs:  "  Upon  this  a  lady  advanced  ; 
•who,  though  (lie  had  fomething  rather  extravagant  in  her  air  and 
deportment,  yet  had  a  noble  prelence,  that  commanded  at  once  awe 
and  admiration.  She  was  drefTcd  in  an  old-fafhioned  habit,  very 
fantaftic,  and  trimmed  with  bugles  and  points  ;  fuch  as  were  worn 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  the  firfh  This  lady,  I  was  informed, 
was  the  duchefs  of  Newcaft'e.  When  ihe  came  to  mount,  ihe 
fpranginto  the  f addle  with  furpriticg  agility  ;  and  giving  an  entire 
loofe  to  the  reins,  Pegafus  dire6l!y  fet  up  a  gallop,  and  ran  away 
with  her  quite  out  of  light.  However,  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
fhe  kept  a  firm  feat,  even  when  the  horfe  went  at  his  deepeit  rate  ; 
and  that  ihe  wanted  nothing  but  to  ride  with  a  curb  bridle.  When 
fhe  came  to  difmount,  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  very  kindly  offered 
their  hand  to  help  her  down,  which  (he  accepted.  Then  Euterpe 
came  up  to  her  with  a  imile,  and  begged  her  to  repeat  her  beautiful 
Jinesagaift  melancholy,  which  ( fhe  faidj  weresfo  extremely  pi clurefque. 
The  duchefs,  with  a  moft  pleafmg  air,  immediately  began  ;  and  all 
the  while  that  the  lines  were  repeating,  Milton  feemed  very  atten- 
tive ;  and  it  was  whifpered  by  fome,  that  he  was  obliged  for  many 
of  the  thoughts  in  his  L'Allegro  and  II  Penferofa  to  this  lady's  dia- 
logue between  mirth  and  melancholy. 

The  duchefs  of  Newcaftle  departed  this  life  at  London,  in  the 
clofeof  the  year  1673,  and  was  buried  in  Wcflminfter- Abbey,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1673-4.  The  fuperb  monument  ere 6ted  there 
19  the  memory  of  her  and  the  duke,  and  the  infcription  upon  it, 
are  well  known  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Her  perfon  is 
reported  to  have  been  very  graceful.  With  regard  to  her  character, 
her  temper  was  naturally  relcrved  ;  fo  that  Ihe  feldom  faid  much  in 
company,  and  efpecially  among  Grangers. 

In  her  ftudies,  contemplations,  and  writings,  (lie  was  moft  inde- 
i'atigable.  She  was  truly  pious,  charitable,  and  generous  ;  very 
kind  to  her  fervants;  an  excellent  ceconomift ;  and  a  complete 
pattern  of  conjugal  affe&ion  and  duty.  It  hath  been  thought  fur- 
prizing,  that  trie,  who  devoted  her  time  fo  greatly  to  writing,  could 
acquit  herfelf  with  fo  much  propriety  in  the  feveral  duties  and  re- 
lations ot  life. 


CAVENDISH  (CHARLES),  fon  of  the  fecond,  and  brother  to 
the  third  earl  of  Devonfhire,  was  born  at  London,  May  20,  1620. 
At  i8he  was  feat  to  travel  with  a  governor.  He  went  firit  to  Pans. 
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The  French  army  was  then  before  Luxemburg.  Curiofity  drew 
him  to  the  camp  without  the  knowledge  of  his  governor,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  great  pain,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  ftudies  at 
Paris.  The  following  year  he  fpent  in  Italy,  making  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Venice,  the  chief  places  of  his  refidence.  In  the  fpring 
of  1640  he  embarked  for  Comtantincple,  leaving  his  governor  and 
Englifh  fervants  behind  him,  r.\  order  tnat  he  might  iearn  more  from 
foreigners.  He-  made  a  long  circuit  by  land  through  Natolia,  then 
went  by  fea  to  Alexandria  ;  and  after  viliting  Grand  Cairo}  returned 
to  England,  in  May  1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and  France. 
His  inclination  leading  him  to  ar.ns,  his  mother  intended  to  pur- 
chafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  r-.giment  of  foot  in  Holland;  and 
on  this  account  made  one  campaign  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  army, 
but  returned  to  England  Nov.  164.1. 

The  king  bein?  foon  after  forced  to  retire  to  York,  he  repaired 
thither  to  otFer  his  fcrvice  :  he  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehiil,  OCT..  23,  1642,  and  fodiitmguiihed  himfelf  by 
his  perf  mai  bravery,  that  lord  Aubigny,  who  commanded  the  duke 
of  York's  troop,  being  (lain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  before 
manyotherr  (^eminent  oirth  and  merit.  This  gentleman  did  good 
fervice,  and  performed  m.my  other  glorious  actions  :  but  was  killed, 
in  an  action  with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Crom- 
well, at  Gainfborough,  July  30,  1643,  having  refufed  quarter. 
c(  He  was  ?  gentleman,  ^t  is  juftly  obferved)  fo  furnifhed  with  all 
the  interior  and  p  >iiter  parts  of  learning,  obtained  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  by  reading  men  and  books,  as  well  as  courage,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with  his  head  and  hand,  by 
the  ftrongeft  reafon  and  moil  generous  valour."  He  was  well  (killed 
in  mathematics,  as  appears  from  fome  of  his  papers  in  the  library 
of  Dr.  J'.^hn  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  ^iven  to  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge*  by  George  the  Firft. 

CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire,  was 
,born  Jan.  25,  1040.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  csre 
of  Dr.  Killigrew,  afterwards  matter  of  the  Savoy.  In  1661,  he  was 
chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament  till  it's  diiToiution.  S^pt.  21,  1663,  he  was 
.created  M.  A.  by  the  fpecial  comrmftd  of  the  chancellor,  fn  1665, 
he  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the  fleet  under  tlie  duke  of  York.  In 
166.9,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Montague  in  his  embaify  to  France ; 
and  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  in  Paris,  three  officers  of  the 
French  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  came  upon  theftage, 
and  one  of  thnii  approaching  him  with  a  very  infulting  queftion, 
he  gave  him  a  fevere  blow  on  the  face  ;  upon  which  they  all  drew, 
and  pufhed  hard  upon  him.  He  got  his  back  againft  one  of  the 
foenes.  and  made  a  ft. wt  defence,  receiving  feveral  wounds ;  till  a 
flurdy  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  ambaflador  Montague,  caught  him  up 
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in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  (tage  m(0  the  pit.  In  his  fall* 
one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an  iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  fleflr 
The  three  alfailants  were,  by  the  king's  command,  fent  to  prifon* 
atid  not  releafed  but  by  his  intercefiion. 

In  1677,  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by 
a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.'  The  year  fol- 
lowing, he  afiuhioii'ily  promoted  an  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Sir 
E:imurulbury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  prpiih  plot  ;  and 
•was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  tip  articles  oi  impeach- 
ment againft  thetreafurer  Danb.y. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  1679,  he  again  re- 
prefented  Derby.  This  year  he  was  chofen  one  oi  the  king's  ne w 
privv-coiwi-cil :  but  foon  finding  that  bis  attendance  at  the  board 
would  be  wholly  ineffcchial,  he,  in  conjunction  with  lord  kuffelami 
others,  defired  leave  to  withdraw. .  The  county  or  Derby  again  elected 
him  .their  representative  in  that  parliament  which  met  Oct.  21, 
2~6So.  The  articles  of  Impeachment  againft  the  chief  juftice 
Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  arui  illegal  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
king's-bench,  were  carried  up  "by  him  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  When 
the  king  declared  his  refolution  not  to  con  fen  t  to  a  bill  o!  eXclufion, 

O  • 

lord  Cavendifli  made  a  motion,  that  a  biil  might  be  brought  in  for 
the  aifociation  of  all  his  majefty's  proteitant  fubje&sl  He  was  allb 
one  of  thofe  who  openly  named  the  evil  counfdlors,  and  promoted 
the  addrefs  to  his  majelty  to  remove  them  from  all  offices,  and 
from  his  majefty's  councils  and  p  re  fence  for  ever.  He  Ihewed.the 
fame  fteadinefs  and  zeal  in  the  next  parliament,  in  which  alfo  he 
reprefented  Derby fhi re.  When  parliaments  were  laid  afide,  though 
he  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  court  as  any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meet- 
ing and  converting  with  fyis  noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold 
overture  which  was  made  at  one  of  thole  meetings,  and  declared, 
with  greet  earneftuefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them. 
At  die  Kml-RuflePs  trial,  when  it  was  ahiaoft  as  criminal  to  be  a 
witnefs  for  himas  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  darc^^to  appear  to  vin- 
dicate him  in  (he  face  of  the  court.  He  afterwards  fenthim  a  mef- 
fage  by  Sir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would  cocfle  and  change  cloaths 
with  him  in  the  prifon,  and  flay  there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he 
thought  he  could  make  his  efcape.  Lord  Ruill'l  was  too  generous 
to  accept  of  this  propofal.  He  profecuted  the  immediate  murderers 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  pujniflirnent,  and  brought  sthe 
great  abettor  of  it,  count  Blornngfmark,  to  his  trial,  vvh->  happened 
to  be  acquitted  by. a  jury  polfeifed,  or  rather  prepared,  in  favour-nf 
him.  Lord  Cavendiih  had  great  indignation  at  the  dilcharge  of  the 
«6unt,  which  he  thought  owing  to  corruption;  and  knowin'gthit 
an  appeal  to  Tingle  combat  was  anciently  the  laft  re  fort  in  la^v  t;.>r 
convicting  a  murderer,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  a  noble  p?er  to  go 
in  his  rumz  m  count  Koningfrn  u  k  to  charge  the  guilt  of  bl  «nd  upon 
him,  and  to  offer  to  prove  it  in  the  oprn  field  :  but  it  fccuis  t'hat  was 
VOL.  111.  Z  a  method 
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a  method  of  trial  the  court -thought  fit  to  decline.  Nov.  1684,  he 
Became,  hy  the  deceafe  qi  his  father,  earl  of  Devonftiire. 

In  the  reign  o{  James,  he  was  the  fame  man  ip  greater  honour^ 
and  in  greater  zeal  and  concern  for  his  country.  He  had  been  very 
uruich  affronted  v\  jthin  the  verge  of  tji.-  court  by  colonel  Culpe.pper  ; 
but  reflraiiud  his  refentmtnt  at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon 
cpndition  he  fhould  never  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  33tit,  foon, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  i>t  M'Timouth,  the  colonel  was  encou- 
raged to  come  public1)'  to  court,  and  was  riling  into  f<;me  degree  of 
favour.  The  earl  ot  Peyonihire  meeting  him  in  the  king's  pre- 
fence  chamber.,  and  receiving  from  him,  as  he  thought,  an  infuhing 
look,  took  h)in  by  the  nofe,  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  gave 
him  fome  diflbinfu)  blows  with  the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold 
a<£r.,  he  was  profecnted  in  the  king's- bench  upon  an  information, 
and  had  an  exorbitant  fine  of  30,000!.  impofcd  upon  him :  andy 
though  a  peer,  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifoji,  till  he 
fhould  make  payment  of  it.  He  was  never  able  to  bear  any  con- 
finement he  could  break  from  ;  and  therefore  efcaped,  only  to  go 
home  to  his  frat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon  the  news  of  his  being 
there,  the  fheriffof  Derbyfhirs  had  a  precept  to  apprehend  him,  and 
bring  him  with  a  poife  to  town..  But  he  invited  the  fherifF  in,  and 
Jcept  bipi  a  prifpner  of  honour,  ijH  he  had  compounded  for  his  own 
liberty,  by  giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  30,000!.  ;  but 
the  bond  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Jung  James,  and  given  up 
by  king  William. 

He  was  one  of 'the  earliefl  In  inviting  over  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
and  James  II.  upon  the  firft  alarm  from  Holland,  being  jealous  of 
him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  court,  which 
the  earl  evaded.  Upon  the  prince's  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms 
for  him,  and  was  afterwards  received  by  him  with  the  highef^ 
marks  of  afFcclion  and  efteem.  Jn  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
concerning  the  throne,  he  was  yery  zealous  for  declaring  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Prange,  king  and  queen  of  England. 

Feb.  14,  j6B8-g,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy-council,  and 
not  long  after,  named  lord  (leward  of  their  majefbes  houfhold  ;  and, 
April  3,  i689,chofena  (<n;ght  of  the  garter1.  At  their  majefties 
cp'ronation  he  ac^cd  ps  K;rd  high  fleward  of  England  ;  and,  ii)  the 
firll  fcllion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refblution  of  the 
hpfjfe  of  lord?,  as  to  ifye  illegality  of  tlie  judgment  given  againfl: 
him  in  the  former  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer  ought  to  be  com* 
rained  for  pon-paymeni;  of  a  fine  to  the  crown. 

January  l6qi,  he  attendee)  kine  William  to   the  cons;refs  at  the 
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H.igue,  vvhere  he  lived  in  the  uimon  Hate  and  magnificence,  anc| 
h^d  the  -honour  to  entertain  {cveial  fpveireigp  princes  at  his  table, 
tlie  king  himfclf  be  ing  alfo  pftfcnt  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he 
\vas  cieated  marq«jis"oi  Hariirigton,  and  duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
uhichj  with  hib  Karttr  aP-^  white  iUtf3  the  place  of  lieutenant  and 
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cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Derby,  and  juftlceSiip  in  eyre, 
tvas  as  much  honour  as  an  Engllih  fubjccl  could  enjoy.  After  (he 
tjueen's  death,  when  the  king's  abfence  made  the  Appointment  of 
regents  neceitary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  jii  dices  for  ieven  {duceflive 
years  ;  an  honour  which  no  other  temporal  peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  ha  i  a  cohvi&ion  of 
his  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  judicial  pro- 
ceeding?, that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  a*  he  did  iikewife  another  bill 
for  the  refufnption  of  the  forfeited  eft-ite*  in  Ireland.  At  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices.  April 
1705,  he  attended  her  majeftv  to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  created 
LL.  D. 

In  1706,  himfelf  and  his  fon  the  marqtiis  of  Harrington  were  in 
the  number  of  EngliOi  peers  appointee}  corn  mi  (Boners  for  conclud- 
ing an  union  with  Scotland  ;  this  was  the  lali  of  his  public  employ- 
xaents.  He  died  Auguft  18,  1707. 

He  feerned  to  be  made  for  a  patriot  :  his  mien  an.l  afpecl  were 
engaging  and  commanding:  his  acldrefs  and  convention  civil  and 
courteous  in  the  highelt  decree*  He  judged  right  in  the  fupreme 
court  ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his  fpeech'es  were  fmooth  and 
weighty.  As  a  ftatefman,  his  whole  deportment  came  up  to  his  noble 
birth  and  his  eminent  Rations  :  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the 
world  call  accomplilhments.  He  had  great  fki!l  in  languages, 
and  read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was  his 
favourite.  He  was  a  true  jud^e  ot  hiftory,  a  critic  in  poetry,  and 
had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic.  He  had  an  elegant  tafle  in  painting, 
and  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in  architecture  in  particular,  a  genius,  fkillj 
and  experience  beyond  any  one  perfon  of  his  age,  his  houfe  at 
Chatfworth  being  a  monument  of  beauty  and  magnificence  that 
perhaps  is  not  exceeded  by  any  paiace  in  Europe.  His  grace's 
genius  for  poetry  ihewed  itlelf  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  are 
publifhed,  and  are  allowed  by  the  critics  to  be  written  with  equal 
fpirit,  dignity,  and  delicacy.  I.  An  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen 
Mary.  2.  An  allufion  to  the  Bifhop  of  Camhray's  Supplement  to 
Homer.  He  married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  ot 
Ormond,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter. 


CAUSSIN  (NICHOLAS),  a  French  jefuit,  and  corifelTbr  to  Lewis 
XIII.  was  bornatTroyes  in  Champagne,  1580  ;  and  entered  into 
the  order  of  jefuits,  when  he  was  26  years  of  age.  He  taught 
rhetoric  in  feveral  of  their  colleges  ;  and  after  -vards  began  to  preach, 
by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.  He  mcreaied  this  re- 
putation by  publishing  bpoks  ;  and  in  time  was  preferred  to  be  con- 
feifor  to  the  king.  But  he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  dif  charged  it  to  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  every  honeft  man  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  became  at  length  to-be  removed.  A  little  before  iais  death,  her 
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is  faid  to  have  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  fome  original 
letters  ;  from  fhoi;t  extracts  of  which,  fince  publifhcd,  it  appears 
that  he  fell  into  difgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things 
which  he  knew  by  the  king's  confellion  ;  nor  even  take  advice  of 
his  fu'periors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of  the 
king's  con fcience,  when  he  could  not  doit  without  breaking  ihror 
the  laws  of  confelfion.  There  are  alfo  Tome  hints  in  the  fame  ex- 
tracl'v which  Ihew,  that  hedrdnot  approve  Lewis  XIII.'s  conduct 
towards  the  queen  his  mother  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
caballed  to  get  Richelieu  removed.  If  we  may  believe  the  abber 
Sir!  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  this  je(ult,  in  his  private  converfation-s 
•with  the  king,  infilled  upon  the  cardinal's  removal,  for  the  four 
following  reafons :  I.  Becaufe  Mary  de-Medicis,  the  queen  mo- 
ther, was  banifhed  :  2.  Becaufe  he  left  Lewis  only  the  empty  name 
of  king;  3.  Becaufe  he  rtpprefifcd  the  nation  ;  4.  Becaufe  he  pow- 
erfully affifted  the  proteffonts  to  the  prejudice  of  tli2  Catholic 
church.  According  to  this  author,  he  even  engaged  to  maintain- 
thefe  four  articles  agairift  the  casdinal  in  the  king's  prefence  ;  and 
lie  offered  the  cardinal's  place  to  the  duke,  of  Angouleme.  This* 
plot  was  the  occafion  of.  his  difgrace,  according  to  the  abbe  Siri. 
Others  have  aliened,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged  him  to  leave 
Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he  had  dffpleaied  ;  andb 
that  his  difgrace  was  occa-fioned  by  his  Latin  piece,  concerning  the 
«'  Kingdom  and  Honfe  of  God,"  pubHfhed  in  165.0^  in  which  he- 
had  freely  fpoken  of  the  qualities  with  which  princes  ought  to  be 
adorned.  But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain, .that  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  employment,  and  banilhed  to  a  city  of  Lower  Britany., 
He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the  cardinal's  d<;ath?.  anMdiedi 
there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits,  July  1651. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  whi'ch  he  en- 
titled, "  Lacour  Sainte."  It  has  been  printed  a  great  raanv  timesF 
and  trandated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spaniih,  Portuguese,  German,, 
and  Englilh.  He  publiflied  feveral  other  books  both  in  Latin  and 
French  :  and  bis  book ."  De  facra  &  profana  Eloquentia"  is  well 
known  by  theufe  that  has  been  made  of  it  here  in  England.  There 
is  a  ({range  fiiiguJorify  related  o5  father  Cauilin  by  one  of  his  e!o- 
giffo,  which  w'e  mull  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had,  it  is  faid,  a 
very  extraordinary  fympathy  with  the  heavens,  efpeci-ally  with  the 
fun,  which  he  called  his  ftar  ;  arid  which  had-  very  remarkable  ef- 
fects both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it  was  more  or 
!efs  dirtant,  or  as  it  fhined  bright  or  was  covered  with  clouds.  The 
effects  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not  tranfient,  but  appeared  con- 
fiamly  by  the  fpnrkling  of  his  eyes,  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face, 
in  which  there  was  fomcthing  that  made  ft  very  ftrong  imprei'lion 
npon  Henry  IV.  of  France.  CauIIin,  when  very  young,  attended 
father  G<'ntrri,  a  famous  preacher  of  his  time,  to  couit,  and  there 
ihet  king  obi*rv--d  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  feen  him 
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before,  nor  heard  of  him;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  him,  he  went 
to  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and'treated  him  with  fo  much  kind- 
nefs,  that  Cauilin  was  as  much  athamed,  as  the  by-ftanders  were 
aftonilhed.  But  the  king  faid,  that  he  had  difhnguiihed  this  youth 
among  the  croud,  and  expe&ed  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his 
family  very  faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who,  if  I 
am  not  mrftaken,  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  greatelt  ornaments 
of  your  fociety. 


" 


CAWTON  (THOMAS,  a  very  learned  minifter  among  the  non- 
conformifts  in  the  iyth  century.  He  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Thomas  Caw-ton,  a  worthy  and  truly  religious  puritan,  who 
was  baniihed  for  his  loyalty.  As  for  our  author,  he  was  born  ur 
Wivenhoe,  near  Colcheller,  in  EiFex,  about  the  year  1637,  his  father 
being  then  minifter  of  the  place.  The  firft  rudiments  of  learning 
he  received  from  bis  father,  whom  he  attended  in  his  baniihmenl, 
and  lived  with  him  feveral  years  in  Holland,  where  he  ftudiedlhe 
Oriental  languages  tinder  Mr.  Robert  Sheringham,  at  Rotterdam, 
with  equal  diligence  and  fuccefs. 

About  the  year  1656,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,. 
where  he  diltinguiihed  hirrrfelf  by  his  extraordinary  fkill  in  -the 
Oriental  languages,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  did  honour  to  his  country, 
On  the  14-th  of  December,  1657,  he  maintained  a  thefts  in  relation- 
to  the  Syr.iac  verlion  of  the  New  Teltament,  and  printed  his  dif- 
courfe,  as  he  did  fome  time  after  another  diifertation  on  the  ufefvil- 
nefs  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  finely  of  theoretic  phil-ofophy  ; 
which  treatifes  fufficiently  Ihew  both  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  When  he  left  Utrecht,  the  famous 
prole  (Tor  LeufJen  (ubfcri  bed  ample  teftimonial  in  his  favour,  wherein 
he  exprefles  a  great  regard  for  his  perion,  as  well  as  a  ju(t  fenfe  of 
his  parts.  On  his  return  to  E-ngland,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  thereof  Merton-college,  for  the  fake  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark, 
famous  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
Our  author  (hewed  his  loyalty  by  writing  a  copy  of  Hebrew  verfes 
on  his  majefiy's  reftoration,  having  been  pretty  early  in  the  year 
1660,  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  at  which  tiros'  pro- 
feilor  Leufden's  certificate-  was  -read  publicly. 

In.  1  66  1,  he  was  ordained  by  the  b-ifhop  ot  Oxford  ;  and  in.i662T 
he  publiihed  the  Life  of  his  Father.  In  all  probability,  he  might 
have  obtained  very  confiderable  preferment,  if  his  principles  had  not 
led  him  to  nonconformity.  When  he  retired  from  the-  univerfity,  he 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  of  Lincolnshire,] 
where  he  officiated  for  fome  years  as  chaplain  ;  but  the  air  of  that 
country  difjgreeing  with  him,  and  the  family  going  down  thither 
on  account  of  the  plague  in  1665,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it,  and 
Jived  afterwards  with  the  lady  Armin  till  about  the  year  2670,  when, 
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he  gathered  a  congregation  of  DifTenters  in  the  city  of  Weftminfter, 
to  whom  he  preached,  with  fome  interruption  from  the  feverities  of 
the  government,  For  about  feven  ytars,  till  falling  into  a  bad  date  of 
health,  he  died  of  a  gra  dual  decay,  April  10,  1677,  being  then  about 
forty  y^ars  of  a_e.  He  was  a  rran,  who,  as  his  learning  rendered 
bhn  admired,  Fo  his  virtues  made  him  beloved  by  all  parties. 


CAXTON  (WILLIAM),  the  firft  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  with  metal  type?  into  England,  was  born  about  the  latter  end 
oi  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  14.12)  in  the  Weald,  or  woody 
part  of  Kent.  He  was  inftructed  at  home  in  reading  and  writing, 
in  which,  confidering  the  times,  he  arrived  to  confulernble  proficien- 
cy. He  afterwards  attained  fome  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and 
French.  Bring  about  15,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Robert 
Large,  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  fheriff"  and  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  34  marks  to  his  apprentice 
William  Caxton  ;  a  conficierable  legacy  in  thofe  days,  and  an  early 
teftimony  of  Caxlon's  good  behaviour  and  integrity.  Caxton  went 
abroad  to  fettle,  the  lame  year  that  his  mafter  died,  and  was  en- 
trufted  by  the  mercers  company  to  be  their  agent  or  factor,  in  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Flanders, &c. 

In  1464,  a  commiflion  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  White- 
hill,  efq.  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and  confirm  the  treaty  of 
frade  and  commerce  between  his  majefty  and  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  or,  if  they  found  it  necellary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They 
are  ityled,  in  the  commiflion,  ambafladors  and  fpecial  deputies.  A 
marriage  was  concluded  in  July  1468,  between  the  king's  fiiVer,  lady 
Margaret  oF  York,  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the  duke's  court  at  Bru- 
ges, Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her  retinue.  He  was  either  now 
one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held  fome  confbnt  pod  or  office  under  her  ; 
becaufe*  as  he  fays,  he  received  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides 
many  other" good  and  great  benefits.  Being  more  expert  than  moft 
others  in  pewnanfhip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way.  As  fuon  as  he 
had  acquired  the  myftery  of  the  new  invention  of  printing,  which  he 
did  not  accomplilh,  he  fays  himfelf,  without  great  ex  pence,  he  was 
employed  by  her,  in  tranflating  out  of  French  a  large  volume,  and 
afterwards  in  printing  it.  It  appeared  um'e-  the  title  of  •*  Ths 
Recuyell  of  the  hiftory  of  Troy  ;"  and  is  the  firft  book  we  now1 
know  of,  that  was  printed  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  In  the  title-- 
page we  read  as  follows  :  "  The  Recuytll  of  fhe  hiflorys  of  Troye :, 
compofed  and  drawen  outof  dyverce  books  of  Latyn,  into  FrensJhe, 
by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhipfull  man  Raoul  le  Feure, 
preeft,  and  chapeiavn  unto  the  right  noble  gloryous  2nd  niyghty 
prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip  due  of  Bourgoyne,  of  Braband,  &c.  in 
the  yeare-of-the  jncamacion  ot  our  Lord  God  ar  rhoufand  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  (ixty  and  foure,  and  tranflased  and  drawen  out  of  the  Frens(he 
into  English,  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London, 
at  theco;nmandement  of  the  right  hye  myghty  and  vertuofe  princefs 
his  redoubtyd  lady  Margarete,  by. the  grace  ot  God  duchelfe  of  Bur- 
go>ne,  &c.  which  fayd  tranfljtion  and  worke  was  begonne  in  Bru- 
gis  in  the  countereof  Flaunders,  the  fyrfl  day  of  Marche,  the  year 
of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid.  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 
fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynylhed  in  the  holy  cyte  of  Colen. 
the  xixdayof  Septennbre  theyeare  of  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  lix.ty  ani  enleven."  Caxton,  then,  fin ifhed  this  work 
in  1471  ;  but  it  doth  not  now  appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
pra&ifed  by  him  in  England  till  about  three  years  after.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleron  obferves,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  reftoration,  who 
mention  the  introduction  of  the  art  amongft  us,  give  him  the  credit 
of  it,  without  any  contradidiion,  or  variation.  The  doctor  has  alfo 
taken  notice  of  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Caxton's 
**  Recuyell,  or  gadrying  together  of  the  Hiftoriesof  Troy,""  printed 
without  a  date  in  fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  direo:  tefli- 
mony  of  it.  •*  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  &c.  and  for  as  moche  as  in 
wrytingof  the  fame,  my  penneis  worn,  myn  hande  wery,  and  myn 
(eyen  demmed  with  ovcrmoch  lokyng  on  the  \vhite  paper — and  that 
age  creepeth  on  me  chyly — and  alfo  becaufe  I  have  promyfid  to 
idyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many  friends  to  addre.Te  to  them -as  hafleH' 
35  I  might  this  fayd  boke,  therefor  I  have  pradlyfed  and  lerned  at 
my  grete  charge  and  difpenfe  to  ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte 
after  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not  wreton 
with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben,  to  thende  that  every  man 
may  have  them  attones,  for  ail  the  bokes  of  this  ftorye,  named  the 
Jlecuyell  of  the  hiftoryes  of  Troves,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee, 
were  begoone  jn  oon  day  and  aHo  finifh  in  oon  day,  &c."  By  the 
edition  of  the  "  Game  of  Chefs, "dated  in  14.74,  Caxton  appears  to 
have  been  then  fettled  in  England  ;  and  this  book  is  allowed  by  all 
the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  firft  fpecimen  of  the 
art  among  us  ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  fo  valued,  that  it  is  faid  the 
e-irl  of  Pembroke,  fora  fair  copy  thereof,  which  was  given  him  by 
Mr.  Granger,  prefentecj  him  with  a  purfe  of  40  guineas.  The  title 
is  as  follows.  "  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  ChefTe  ;  in  which 
thaudoritjes,  di£les,  and  ftoryes  of  auncient  do&ours,  philofo- 
phers,  poet^s,  and  Qf  other  wyfe  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  un- 
to the  moralitie  of  the  pubiique  we!e,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the 
comyn  people.  Traoflated  outofFrenfh  and  emprynted  by  Wil- 
liam Caxton,  fynyfhid  of  the  laft  day  of  Marche  trie  yere  of  our 
JLord  God  a  tlv>ufand  four  hondred  and  LXXIJII."  The  next  per- 
formance of  Caxton,  of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is  4<  The 
jQicles  and  Sayengis  of  the  Philofophers,  tranflated  out  of  Frenfh 
by  Antoneerle  Ryvyres  lord  Scerles,  emprynted  by  William  Cax- 
tcaat  Weitmeftrc  1477.*'  It  cop  fids  of  75  leaves,  and  contains 
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the  fayings  of  Sedechias,  Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras, 
Diogenes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca, 
St.  Gregory,  Galen,  and  fome  others.  At  theendof  the  tianflation, 
fhere  is  a  remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  concludes 
the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the  earl  in  his 
Kame  ;  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  French, •  of  thofe  farcafms' 
of  Socrates,  againft  the  fair  fex,  which  the  noble  tranflator  of  the 
jtft  had  pnrpofely  pafled  over,  in  the  proper  places,  under  the  chap- 
ter of  that  philofopiier. 

Caxton  printed  feveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compo- 
fition,  or  tranilated  by  him.  His  lafl:  work  was  a  tranflation  from 
fhe  French  of  "  The  holy  Lives  of  the  Fathers  Hermits  living  in 
tlie  Deferts ;"  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  that  he 
frnilhed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day  in  1491. 
Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever  turns  over  his  printed  works, 
imift  contract  a  refpe6t  for  him,  and  be  convinced  that  he  preferved 
the  fame  chara-clier  through  life,  of  an  honeft,  model!  man,  greatly 
indufirious  to  do  good  to  his  country,  to  the  bed  of  his  abilities,  by 
Spreading  among  the  people  fuch  books,  as  he  thought  ufeful  to 
religion  and  good  manneis  ;  which  were  chiefly  tranflated  from  the 
french. 

CAYLUS  (CoUNT  DE),  a  French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1692. 
He  entered  young  into  military  fervice,  and  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in 
Catalonia,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Fribourg.  After  the  peace  of  Rafhd, 
he  vent  to  Italy  ;  then  to  the  Levant ;  and  vifited  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  He  returned  to  France  in  1717,  but  made 
lome  voyages  afterward.  Become  fixed  and  fettled,  he  cultivated 
mufic  and  painting  ;  and  alfo  compofed  fome  works,  the  chief  of 
which  is,  "  Recueil  d'Antiquites  Egyptienes,  Etrufques,  Grecque?, 
Romaines,  &  Gauloifes."  7  torn.  4to.  1752-67.  He  died  however 
in  1765,  befoie  the  laft  part  of  the  work  was  publifhed.  He  was 
a  great  friend  and  proteclor  of  learning  and  the  fciences. 


CEBES,  the  author  of  a  little  beautiful  Grecian  remain,  entitled, 
"  A  Picture  of  Human  Life."  The  piece  is  mentioned  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  writers,  by  Lucian,  D.  Laertius,  Tertullian;  and  Suidas  : 
but  of  Cebes  himfelf  we  have  no  account,  fave  that  he  is  once  men- 
tioned by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon.  The  former  fays  of  him, 
in  his  "  Pha?do,"  that  he  was  a  fagacious  inveftigator  of  truth,  and 
never  aflented  without  the  moft  convincing  reafons  :  the  latter,  in 
his  '*  Memoiabilia,J>  ranks  him  among  the  few  intimates  of  So- 
crates, who  excelled  the  'reft  in  the  innocency  of  their  lives.  —  . 
Cebes's  4<  Tabula"  is  ufually  printed  with  Epidetus's  4<  Ma- 
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CECIL  (WILLIAM),  lord  Burleigfi,  ion  of  Richar.i  Cecil, 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  bom  at 
Bourn  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1521  ;  an  ',  having  been  educa'ed  at  the 
grammar- fchool  theje,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  : 
\vhere,  in  his  2oth  year,  he  married  a  lifter  to  fir  John  Cheek,  tutor 
to  Edward  VI.  He  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Gray's  inn,  being 
defigned  for  the  bar ;  and,  when  his  firft  wife  died,  he  married  4 
daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  Edward's  fchool-mafter.  Tnis  lady 
was  well  vcrfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  rongtfes,  and  b'>thot  his 
\vives  were  defcended  from  two  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age, 
His  relation  to  thele  gentlemen  rather  advanced,  than  hindered  his 
learning  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  with  fuch  induitry,  that 
he  foon  became  eminent  in  his  pro  fe  ill  on. 

When  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  chofen  protector  to  his  nephew 
Edward,  he  took  Cecil  into  his  family,  and  made  him  matter  of 
requefts,  the  fiift  who  bore  that  title  in  England  ;  in  the  2d  year  of 
that  kind's  reign,  cufto*  brevium  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  ; 
in  the  3d,  cuftos  rotulorum  of  Lincolnshire  ;  in  the  5th,  one 
c»f  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  He  wa^  alfo  knighted,  fwoni 
of  the  privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  garter.  By  tome 
\vriters  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this  munificent  patron,  and 
faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  fall.  The  duke  of  Sornerfet  lent 
for  him,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him,  he  doubted  of 
fome  ill  meaning  againft  him.  Cecil  replied,  if  he  were  not  in 
fault,  he  might  truif  to  his  innocence  :  if  he  were,  he  had  nothing 
to  fay,  but  to  lament  him. 

When  the  king  died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  counfellors,  who 
declared  for  lady  Jane  Grey  ^  yet  queen  Jvlary  never  relented  it 
iarther,  than  by  difmiiTing  him  from  his  offices  ;  arid,  towards  the 
end  of  her  reign,  {he  often  confulted  him.  He  kept  fair  with  her 
minifters,  and  was  much  refpe<SU-d  by  cardinal  P  >le,  bilhop  fonftail, 
and  fir  William  Peters,  zealous  papilla,  for  his  great  wifdoin. 
Elizabeth,  on  her  acceflion,  added  to  her  catholic  counfelk  r  eight 
proteftants.  Among  thefe  was  Sir  William  Crcil,  whom  ihe  ad- 
mitted again  to  his  place  of  fecretary  of  rtate,  and  made  him  mailer 
of  the  court  of  Wards.  He  was  foon  atter  unanimoufly  chofen  by 
the  univerfity  ot  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which  oificp 
had  been  vacated  ever  fince  tb.e  death  of  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  ail  the  follow- 
ing parliaments  till  1571,  when  he  was  created  baron  of  Burlcigh. 

When   age  and  diltempers  began  to   walte  him,  he  deli  red  of  her, 
majefty  to  lay  down  his  offices  ;  0:1  which  ihe  vifited  and  comforted 
him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  laft  ficknds.     But  his  dif- 
cafe,  old  age,  was  fuch   as   no  remedies  could  cure  ;  arid,   Auguil 
1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  ^Sth  year. 

He  left  one  fon  by  his  firft,  and  one  by  his  fecund  wife  ;  whivh 
have  fince  branched  out  into  two  noble  familia*.  He  held  the  office 
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ofloni  high-treafurer  of  England  27  years  ;  and  though  hedetetted 
to  raife  an  eftate  by  bafe  and  corrupt  means,  yet  he  increafed  his 
own  and  the  public  treafury  by  indnftry  and  frugality.  He  fuffered 
nothing  to  be  fpent  but  for  the  queen's  honour,  the  defence  of  her 
realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies.  He  looked  ftriclly,  yet  not 
over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues.  He  ufed  to  fay, 
he  never  liked  that  the  treafury  fhould,  like  the  fpleen,  grow  too 
great,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  members  languished  and  pined  away  ; 
and  thought  nothing  for  the  prince's  profit,  which  is  not  for  his 
honour. 

As  to  his  writings,  he  is  reckoned,  by  Hollinlhed,  amonft  the 
hiftorians  of  the  Englidi  nation.  He  wrote  two  poems  in  Latin, 
on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  queen 
Catharine.  They  were  printed  among  the  "  Carmina  SufTolc. 
fratrum,  1552,"  4to.  A  Latin  poem  in  memory  of  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  knight.  A  preface  to  queen  Catharine's  book,  entitled, 
<*  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,  1548,"  12010.  "Precepts  or  Direc- 
tions for  the  well  ordering  and  carriage  of  a  Man's  Lite,  1637." 
Karl.  Cat.  vol.  II.  p.  755.  "  Meditations  on  the  Death  of  his 
Lady.'*  "  A  Meditation  on  the  State  of  England,  during  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

He  wrote  anfwers  to  many  libels  againft  the  queen  and  govern- 
ment, fome  of  which  are  laid  to  be  extant  in  print,  more  in  MS* 
He  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  a  thin  pamphlet,  in  defence 
of  the  punilhments  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
feign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  entitled,  M  The  Execution  ofjufticein 
England,  for  maintenance  of  public  and  Chriflian  Peace,  againft 
certain  Stirrers  of  Seditions  and  Adherents  to  the  Trayrors  and 
Enemies  of  the  Realm,  without  any  Perfecution  of  them  for 
Queftions  of  Religion,  as  is  ialiely  reported,  &c.  1583,'*  fecond 
edition. 

He  drew  tip  alfo  a  great  number  of  pedigrees,  fome  of  which 
are  preferved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth,  particularly  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
Edward  IV.  ot  queen  Anne  Bullen,  and  of  feveral  princely  houfes 
in  Germany. 

A  collection  of  his  ftate  papers  was  pnblifhed  by  Haynes,  1740  ; 
and  a  continuation  of  them  by  Murdin,  1760. 

CEDRENUS  (GEORGE),  a  Grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  eleventh 
a^e,  and  wrote  ""  Annals,  or  an  abridged  Hiftory,  from  the  Bcgin- 
'ning  of  the  World  to  the  Rei^.n  of  Ifaac  Commenus,  emperor  of 
-Conftantiriople,"  who  fucceeded  Michael  IV.  in  1057.  This  work 
i1?  no  more  than  an  extracl  from  fever al%  hiftorians,  and  chiefly  from 
Georgius  Syncellus,  whole  chronology*  he  has  followed  from  the 
creation  to  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is  another  hiltorian 
he  h;u  made  ufe  of,  from  Dioclella*'  to  Michael  Curopahites.  The 
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next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefius  Scylitzes,  from  Curopalates  to 
his  own  time.  In  fhort,  Cedrenus's  hillory  is  patched  up  from 
feveral  authors,  and  that,  too,  without  any  great  judgment ;  fo  that 
we  (hall  not  pafs  an  improper  cenfure  Upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it 
is  read  for  the  fame  reafon  that  men  ufe  a  bad  li<*ht,  rather  tha->.  n-^ne 
at  all.  There  is  an  edition  of  Cedrenus's  Annuls,  printed  at  P:ris 
in  164.7,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Xylandcr,  and  the  notes  of  Fa- 
ther Goar,  a  Dominican. 


CELLARIUS  (CHRISTOPHER),  was  born  1638,  at  Smalcalde,  a 
little  town  in  Franconia.  His  lather  was  minifter  of  thje  town,  and 
his  mother,  Mary  Zehners,  was  daughter  of  the  famous  divine, 
Joachim  Zehners.  He  came  of  a  family  in  which  learning  feems 
to  have  been  hereditary.  When  three  years  old,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lofe  his  father,  but  his  mother  took  care  of  his  education. 
He  began  his  ftudies  in  the  college  of  Smalcalde,  and  at  eighteen 
was  removed  to  Jena,  to  finiQi  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.  He 
ftaid  three  years  in  this  place;  where  he  applied  to  claflical  learning 
under  B^iius,  to  philofophy  under  Bechman,  to  the  oriental  lan- 
guages under  Frifchmuth,  and  to  mathematics  under  Weigelius. 
In  1659  he  quitted  Jena  to  go  to  Glefien,  to  ftudy  divinity  there 
under  Peter  Haberkorn.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Jena,  and  took 
a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1666.  The  year  following  he  was  made 
profeffor  of  Hebrew  and  moral  philofophy  at  Weilfenfels,  and  he 
filled  this  charge  for  feven  years.  In  1673  he  was  called  to  Wey- 
mar,  to  be  rector  of  the  college  there.  He  kept  this  employment 
three  years,  and  quitted  it  for  another  of  the  fame  kind  at  Zeits. 
After  two  years  flay  here,  the  college  of  Merfbourg  was  offered  to 
him,  which  he  accepted.  His  learning,  his  abilities,  and  his  dili- 
gence, foon  rendered  this  college  famous,  and  drew  a  great  number 
.of  ftudents  ;  and  the  place  was  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  determined 
to  end  his  days  here.  But  Providence  difpofed  of  him  otherwifej 
for  the  king  of  Pruflia,  having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Hail,  in  1693, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  be  profefTor  of  eloquence  and  hiftory  in  it. 
Here  he  compofed  a  great  part  of  his  works.  His  great  application 
ihortened  his  days,  and  haftened  on  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He 
was  a  long  time  afflicted  with  the  (lone,  but  never  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  feek  a fli fiance  from  medicine.  He  died  1707,  in  his  69th 
year. 

He  published  good  editions  of  above  twenty  L.ztin  and  Greek  au- 
thors; and  (hould  we  give  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  own  works,  it 
would  fhew  what  a  furprifing  paflion,  he  had  for  fludy.  Indeed  it 
is  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  fpend  whole  days  and  nights  together 
in  it,  without  any  attention  to  the  care  of  his  health,  or  the  calls  of 
nature.  But  although  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  yet  he  pub- 
hflwd  nothing  in  haite ;  nothing  but  what  was  quite  correct  and 
,  and  uhatv\£i  likewiic  of  great  utility.  His  works  relate 
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chiefly  to  grammar,  to  geography,  to  hiltory,   and  to  the  oriental 
languages. 

CELLINI  (BENVENUTO*,  a  celebrated  fculptor  and  engraver  of 
Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to  be  trained  to  mufic  ; 
but,  at  fifteen  ycais  of  age,  bound  himfeif,  contrary  to  his  father's 
inclinations,  appier.tice  to  a  jeweller  and  goldfmith,  under  whom  he 
made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  prefently  to  rival  the  rnoft  fkilful  in  the 
bufmefs.  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  other  arts;  he  difcovered  an  early 
tafle  for  drawing  and  designing,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated. 
Nor  did  he  negledt  mnfic:  nay,  he  mult  have  excelled  in  fome 
degree  in  it  ;  for,  affifling  at  a  concert  before  Clement  VII.  that 
pope  took  him  into  his  fervice,  in  the  do"ble  capacity  of  goldfmith 
and  mufician.  He  applied  himfeif  alfo  to  feal-engraving,  learned  to 
make  curious  darnafkeenings  of  fleel  and  filveron  Tujkifh  daggers, 
&c.  and  w  s  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings. 

But  Cellini  excelled  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts;  and  Clement 
VII.  valued  him  as  much  for  his  bravery,  as  for  his  {kill  in  his  pro- 
fcfflon.  When  the  duke  of  B  urbon  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  the 
city  was  taken  and  plundered,  the  p^pe  committed  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo  t  •  Cellini,  who  defended  it  like  a  man  brtd  to  arms,  and  did 
nor  fuffcr  it  to  funemier  but  by  capitulation. 

lylein  while,  Cellini  was  one  of  thofe  great  wits,  wbo  may  truly 
be  faid  to  have  b  r  'ered  upcn  maduefs  :  he  was  of  a  defultory,  ca- 
pricious, and  unequal  i  irr.our ;  and  this  involved  him  perpetually  in 
adventures,  which  weie  often  near  being  fatal  to  him.  He  tra- 
velled among  the  pities  of  Iraly,  but  chiefly  refilled  at  Rome  ;  where 
he  fornetjmes  was  in  fjv<M.<r  with  the  great,  and  fometimes  not. 

He  conforted  with  ail  the  firft  artiits  in  their  feveral  ways;  with 
Michael  AngHo,  Jul'o  Romano,  £c.  Finding  hknfelf  at  length 
upon  ill  ternr-  in  July,  he  f  rmed  a  refolution  of  going  to  France; 
paffing  from  Rome  through  F.orence,  JB  l-'gna,  and  Venice,  he  ar- 
riv-d  at  P..dua,  where  he  wss  molt  kiud'y  received  by,  and  made 
forne  (lay  with,  the  famous  Pittr«»  Bembo.  From  Padua  he  tra- 
velled through  Swiiferlan-1,  vifited Geneva  on  his  way  to  Lyons,  and, 
after  refting  a  few  days  in  this  l^ft  city,  arrived  fafe  at  Paris.  He 
ITiet  w  jth  a  gracious  reception  from  Fran^  is  L  who  wou'd  have  taken 
him  into  his  feryice  ;  b"t  conceiving  a  diflike  to  France  from  2 
fudden  il'nefs  lie  fell  into  there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was 
fcarcely  arr.v^d,  vvh^n,  being  accufed  of  having  robbed  the  caftle  of 
St.  An^elo  of  a  great  treafure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  facked 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  srrefled,  and  fert  prifoner  thither. 

Being  fet  at  liberty,  after  many  ha^dlbips  and  difficulties,  he  en- 
tered into  the  feryice  of  the  French  kmg,  and  fet  out  with  the  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara  for  Paris;  where,  when  they  arrived,  being  highly 
dif^iiflecl  at  the  cardinal's  pr&poftng  what  he  thought  an  inconfi- 
derable  falary,  this  wild  man  goes  off  abruptly  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
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Jerufalem.  He  was,  however,  purfued  and  brought  back  to  the 
king,  who  fettled  a  handfome  falary  upon  him,  affigned  him  a  houfe 
to  work  in  at  Paris,  and  granted  him  (hortly  after  a  naturalization. 
But  here,  getting  as  ufual  int">  fcrapes  and  quarrels,  and  particularly 
having  offended  Madame  d'Eftampes,  the  king's  mifhefr,  he  was 
expofed  to  end'tfs  troubles  and  perfccutions  ;  with  which  at  length 
being  wearied  out,  he  obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to  return  to 
Italy,  and  went  to  Florence;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Coimo  de  Medici,  the  grand  linke,  and  engaged  himfelf  in  his  fer- 
vice.  Here,  again,  difgtffted  with  fome  of  the  duke's  fervants  (for 
he  could  not  accommodate  himlelf  to,  or  agree  with  any  body),  he 
took  a  trip  to  Venice,  where  he  was  greatly  careffed  by  Titian, 
Sanfovino,  and  other  ingenious  artifts;  but,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  returned  his  bufmefs. 

He  died  in  15/0.  Vafari  has  given  an  account  of  him  ;  and,  after 
fpeaking  of  fome  of  his  principal  works,  concludes  in  thefe  terms. 
"  Though  I  might  here  enlarge  upon  the  productions  of  Benve- 
nuto,  who  always  fhewed  himfelf  a  man  of  great  fpirit  and  vivacity; 
bold,  a6live,  enterprifing,  and  formidable  to  his  enemies  ;  a  man,  in 
fhort,  who  knew  as  well  how  to  fpeak  to  princes,  as  to  exert  himfelf 
in  his  art ;  I  mall  add  nothing  farther,  fmce  he  himfelf  has  written 
an  account  of  his  life  and  works,  and  a  treatifeon  goldfmith's  work, 
as  well  as  on  carting  ftatues,  with  more  art  and  eloquence  than  it  is 
pofHble  for  me  to  imitate." 

His  life,  written  in  the  Tu (can  language,  was  not  publifhed  till 
1730,  in  one  volume,  4-to  ;  as  abounding,  we  prefume,  with  perlonal 
anecdotes  and  (Iriclures.  which  would  not  fuffer  it's  appearance 
fooner  ;  and  it  was  tranflated  hence  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  1771,  uith  this  title:  "  The  Life  of  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  a  Florentine  artiit:  containing  a  variety  of  curious  and 
interefbng  particulars,  relative  to  painting,  fculpture,  and  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time. 

CELSUS  (AUREHUS  CORNELIUS^,  a  philofoper  and  phyfi- 
cian,  flourithed  under  the  reign  of  Awguftus  and  Tiberius.  We 
know  but  little  o!  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  \ve  have  fome  reafons  to  think ;  but 
whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  r-r  ever  made  free  of  it,  muft  re- 
main, as  it  is,  u  certain.  He  wrote  upon  feveral  fubje6ts,  as  we 
learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rhetoric,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  this  grcar  mafter  ;  upon  the  art  military;  upon 
agriculture  ;  and  we  have  (til!  cx^nt  ei^ht  of  his  books  "  De  Me. 
dicina,"  which  are  written  in  \ery  fine  Latin.  There  is  a  pallage 
in  one  of  thefe  books  which  deferves  to  b^  quoted,  becaufe  it  Ihevvs  a 
generous  and  enlarged  way  of  think  nt*  »n  the  man  ;  becaufe,  to®, 
it  is  applicable  to  n ore  profi-ffi  >ns  tr  an  one,  and  may  help  to  cure 
that  obi'tinacy  and  bigotry,  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the 
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uman  heart,  Hippocrates,  as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician 
as  he  was,  once  to<>k  a  fraclure  of thefkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  conlefs  his  miftake,  and  even  to 
leave  it  upon  record.  "  This,"  fays  Celfus,  ••  was  acling  like  a. 
truly  great  man.  Litile  geniufes.^confcious  to  themfelves  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  lean:  diminution  of  their  pre- 
rogative, nor  fufter  rhetnfeives  to  depart  from  any  opinion  they  have 
once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  foever  that  opinion  may 
be  ;  while  the  man  of  real  abilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  his  errors,  and  efpecially  in  a  profeifion  where  it 
is  of  importance  to  pofterity  to  record  the  truth.'* 

Boerhaave  tells  us  that  Gclfus  is  one  of  the  bed  authors  of  anti- 
quity, for  letting  us  into  the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippo- 
crates ;  and  that  without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyiic 
•would  be  often  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.  Our 
Mead  alfo  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  highefl  terms  ;  fays,  that  he  endea- 
vours to  imitate  not  only  his  fenfe,  but,  as  often  as  he  can,  his  lan- 
guage too  ;  and  wifhes  that  he  could  have  done  it  oftener. 

CELSUS,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  Epicurean  feel:,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fecund  century  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
is  the  fame  with  him  to  whom  Lucian  has  dedicated  his  "  Pfeuda- 
mantis."  He  wrote  a  famous  work  againft  the  Chriftian  religion, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  True  Difcourfe,"  which  was  anfwered  by 
Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confining  of  eight  books.  He  pro- 
mi  fed  another  work,  wherein  he  undertook  to  teach  how  men  mould 
live,  who  would  follow  the  rules  of  philofophy  ;  and  when  Origen 
fent  his  anfvver  to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  defired  him  to  fend  hin} 
that  other  work,  if  there  was  any  fuch  to  be  found  :  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  Ctlfus  made  good  his  promife.or  ever  fet  about  that 
>vork  at  all.  His  "  True  Difcourfe"  is  loft;  but  his  objections 
againft  Christianity  may  be  known  from  the  extracts  which  are  pre- 
ferved  ot  it  in  Origen's  anfvver.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he 
5,ya?  a  moft  fubt'e  adverfary,  perfectly  verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  con- 
froverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he  was  ingenious .  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  primitive  Chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  cham- 
pion as  Origen  a  match  for  him. 

GENSORINUS,  a  celebrated  critic,  chronologer,  antiquarian, 
3nd  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in  his  book  upon, 
grammar,  flour i (bed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
This  part  of  his  character  muft,  however,  arife  from  his  boot 
?'  Concerning  Accents,"  frequently  cited  by  Sidonius  Apollinarisf 
and  other  things,  which  are  loft  ;  and  not  from  his  "  De  Die  natali,'1 
vvhicli  is  the  only  piece  remaining  of  him.  This  treatife  was  writ- 
ten about  the  year  238,  and  dedicated  to  Quintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of 
Equeftrian  order,  of  whom  he  ipeaks  very  highly  in  his  ifth  chap. 
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ter.  Voflius,  in  one  place,  calls  this,  "  a  little  book  of  gold  ;"  and 
in  another  declares  it  to  be  "  a  moft  learned  work,  and  of  the 
higheft  ufe  and  importance  to  chronologers,  fince  it  connects  and 
determines,  with  great  exactnefs,  fome  principal  seras  in  Pagan 
hiftory."  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  a  mifcelhneous  nature,  and 
treats  of  antiquities  as  well  as  chronology.  It  was  printed  with  the 
notes  of  Lindenbrokius  at  Cambridge,  in  1695. 

CENTLIVRE (SUSANNAH),  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Freeman,  of  Holbeach  in  Lincolnfhire.  Several 
gay  adventures  are  related  of  this  lady  in  her  youth  ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  (he  fpent  feveral  months  in  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers 
of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's  habit ;  fo  that  it 
feems  (he  had,  what  the  generality  of  her  fex  have  nor,  the  benefit  of 
an  univerfity  education.  Afterwards  (he  went  to  London,  where 
fhe  took  care  to  improve  the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius. 
She  learnt  French,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  ;  for  which  (he 
was  fo  particularly  turned,  that,  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us, 
fhe  compofed  a  fong  before  (he  was  feven  years  old.  She  is  the 
author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feveral  little  poems  for  fome  of  which 
fhe  is  faid  to  have  received  confiderable  prefents  from  very  great 
perfonages  :  from  prince  Eugene  a  very  hand  fome  and  weighty 
gold  fnuff-box,  for  a  poem  infcribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  her  co- 
medy, called  4*  The  perplexed  Lovers;  and  from  the  duke  d'Au- 
mont,  the  French  ambafTador,  another  for  a  mafquerade  (he  ad- 
(Irefled  to  him.  This  duke  is  faid  to  have  afked  her  whether  (he 
had  a  fnuff-box.  She  told  him  *'  Yes,  one  that  prince  Eugene  had 
given  her."  *'  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  that  was  a  Whig  box  ;  now  I  will 
give  you  a  Tory  fnuff-box."  Her  talent  was  comedy  ;  particularly 
the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Steele,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers, 
(peaking  of  her  "  Bufy  Body,"  recommends  it  in  thefe  terms.  "  The 
plot  and  incidents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtlety  and  fpirit 
which  is  peculiar  to  females  ©f  wit  ;  and  is  feldom  well  performed 
by  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  acl:  of  inven- 
tion, and  not,  as  with  women,  the  effect  of  nature  and  inftircl/' 
She  died  Dec.  I,  1723,  after  being  thrice  married;  and  has  fince 
been  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  for  having  written,  as 
his  commentator  fays,  a  ballad  againft  his  "  Homer,"  before  he 
began  it.  She  kept,  for  many  years,  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  many  gentlemen  of  eminence  and  wit ;  particularly  with 
Steele,  Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell,  Amhurft,  &c.  It  is  faid,  fhe  lived  in 
a  decent,  clean  manner,  and  could  (hew  a  great  many  jewels  and 
pieces  and  plate,  which  were  the  produce  of  her  own  labour ;  either 
purchafed  by  the  money  bi ought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays, 
or  were  preients  trom  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraor- 
dinary anecdote  ui  this  lady  j  few  other  poets  having  been  able  tor 
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(hew  the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fnpport.  She 
died  in  Spring  Garden,  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  Jofeph  Cent- 
livre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks,  and  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her  at  Windfor,  about  1706,  where  ihe  adcd  the  part  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 


CERDA  (JoHN  LEWIS),  a  Spanilh  jefuit,  and  native  of  Toledo, 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  as  his  brethren  have  reprefented 
him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candour.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  feveral  productions  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  parts  and  learning  was 
fo  great,  that  Urban  VIJI.  is  faid  to  have  had  his  piclure  in  his 
cabinet;  and  when  that  pope  fent  his  nephew,  cardinal  Birberinf, 
ambaifador  into  Spain,  it  was  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  pay  Cerda  a 
vifit,  and  to  aflure  him  of  the  pope's  eftecm.  This  Moreri  tells  us, 
and  alfo  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  1574;  but 
does  not  mention  the  time  of  his  birth.  Ctrda's  "  Commentaries 
upon  Virgil,"  have  been  much  efteemeJ,  and  ufually  read  by  critics 
and  perfons  of  taftein  the  belles  lettres.  Baillet  fays,  there  are  foine 
good  things  in  them,  and  fome  very  moderate ;  or  rather,  he  quotes 
a  man  who  fays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opinion. 
His  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Works  <  f  Tertullian"  have  not  been 
fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  Papiihs.  Dupin  fays  they  are  long  and 
tedious,  full  of  digreflions  and  explications  of  paHages,  which  are 
too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.  There  is  alfo  of  Cetda's  a  volume 
of"  Adverfa  Sacra,"  which  was  printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  16264 
He  died  in  1643,  aged  above  eighty. 


CERVANTES.     See  SAAVADRA. 


CERVETTO,  father  to  the  celebrated  violoncello  performer  of 
that  name,  and  an  extraordinary  character  in  tshe  muiical  world, 
came  to  England  in  the  hard  frott,  and  was  then  an  old  man.  He 
foon  after  was  engaged  to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury-Ianc  theatre,  and 
continued  in  that  employment  till  a  feafon  or  two  previous  to  Mr, 
Garrick's  retiring  from  the  fbge.  He  died  June  14,  1783,  in  his 
lo^d  year.  One  everring,  when  Mr.  Garrick  was  performing  Sir 
John  Brute,  during  the  drunkard's  muttering  and  dozing  till  he  falls 
aHlecp  (the  audience  being  molt  profoundly  {ilent  and  attentive  to 
the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto,  in  the  orcheftra,  uttered  a 
very  loud  and  immoderately  lengthened  yawn.  The  moment  Gar- 
rick  was  off  the  flage,  he  fent  for  the  mufician,  and  with  confiderable 
\varmth  reprimanded  him  for  fo  ill-timed  a  fymptom  of  fomno- 
lency,  when  the  modern  Nafo,  with  great  addrefs,  reconciled  Garrick 
to  him  in  a  trice,  by  faying,  with  a  fhrug,  "  I  beg  ten  toufand 
pardon  S  but  1  always  do  fo  ven  1  bmverjnvjb.flt6ft?"  Mr.  Cer- 
vetto was  a  confrant  frequenter  of  the  Orange  coffee- h cm fe,  and  was 
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diftingiiiftied  among  the  friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of 


CHAISE  (FATHER  DE  LA),  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abilities,  anci 
confeifor   to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  at   Forez   in    the  province  of 
Lyons,  about  1626,   of  an   ancient  but  reduced  family,     He  gave 
early  indications  of  an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool,  and 
performed  his  philofophicai  exercifes  tinder  Father  de  Vaux,   who 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  employments   in  his  order. 
When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a  prieft;  and 
became  afterwards  proielTor  of  divinity  in  the  province  of  Lyons 
and  redlor  and  provincial  of  a  college  there.     He  ipent  at  fevers 
feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Paris,   where  his  great  addrefs,  his 
wit,  and  love  of  letters,  made  him  almoft  univerfally  known  ;  and  in 
1663,   the  bifhop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
who  (hewed  him  many  marks  of  favour,  and  told  him  he  would  be 
his  friend.     And  indeed  the  cardinal  was,   what  miniders  of  flate 
fometimes  are  not,  as  good  as  his  word  ;  tor  in  1665  he  prefemed 
La   Chaife  to  the  king,  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  great  abilities  and 
merit   he  was  well  convinced.     He  afterwards  got  him  admitted 
into  the  council  of  confcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to 
make   him  coadjutor  to  the  confeiTor.     Nor  did  La  Chaife  belye 
the  teftimony  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him;  for  he  governed 
himfclf  in  this  poft  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  grown  old  in 
bufmefs,  and  apprehended  the  management  of  the  kings  humour  fo 
•well,  that  when  the  cardinal  died  he  tound  himfelf  able  to  (land  upon 
his  own  legs.     In  1675  he  was  made  confeifor  to  the  king;  and 
about  ten  years  after  was  the  principal  advifer  and  director  of  his 
marriage  with  Madam  de  Maintenon.     The  king  was  then  arrived 
at  an  age  when  confeffbrs  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influence; 
and  La  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter  of  (late  without  expecting, 
and  almort  before  he  perceived  it.     He  did  bufmefs  regularly  with 
the  king,  and  immediately  faw  all  the    lords   and  all  the  prelate^ 
at  his  feet.     He  had  made  himfelf  a  mafter  in  the   affairs  of  the 
church,  which,  by  the  difputes  that  often  arof^  between  the  courts 
ef  France  and  Rome,  were  become  affairs  of  ftate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which  he  had 
gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of  favour  with  his  ma- 
Iter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced.  Provoked  at  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  the  affair  concerning  the  electorate  of  Cologn  in  1689,  the  king 
fhewed  his  difpleafure  to  the  confeflbf,  by  whofe  counfel  he  had 
been  influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed  himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame 
upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois;  but  the  king  told  him,  with  fome 
indignation,  "  that  an  entcrprife  fug^efted  by  jefuits  had  never  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  would  confine  themfelves 
to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and  never  preiume  to  meddle  in  arTairs  of 
(late." 
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La  Chaife  was  very  felicitous  to  eltabliih  an  intereil  with  Madam 
de  Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effectually,  till 
that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  inmgues  ami  con- 
trivances, to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confelfor.  The  jeluitj 
it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this  devout  lady.  He  loved 
pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnificence,  and  was  thought  too  luke- 
warm in  the  care  of  his  matter's  confcience.  He  had,  however,  vir- 
tues, which,  a  perfon  lefs  pious  and  devout  than  Madam  de  Main- 
tenon  would  have  perceived  and  acknowledged  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
poflefs  the  qualities  which  were  neceiFary  for  a  confeiTor  of  the  very 
religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  were  requifite  for  the  cunfeifor  of  a 
king.  He  died  January  1709,  and  porTeffed  to  the  very  laft  fo  great 
it  (bare  of  favour  and  cfteem  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  con- 
fulted  him  upon  his  death-bed  about  the  choice  of  his  fuccerlor. 

This  jefuit  and  confefTor  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning,  and,  by 
the  confeffion  of  his  enemies,  always  patronized  it  wherever  he  found 
it.  He  poffeffed  alfo  a  very  great  mare  of  both  himfelf ;  and  though 
\ve  do  not  find  that  he  gave  a  fpecimen  of  either  in  any  literary 
productions,  yet  this  was  a  character  univerfally  allowed  him.  In 
1690  the  learned  Huetius,  bimop  of  Avranches,  dedicated  to  him  his 
"  Quseftiones  Alnetanas  de  Concordia  rationis  et  fidei ;"  and  in  the 
dedication  calls  him  *'  a  man  incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of 
learning,  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  particular."  A  great  eulo- 
gium,  and  yet  very  probably  a  true  one,  fince  it  came  from  a  man 
who  had  no  ambitious  purpofes  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying. 

CHALCONDYLES  (DEMETRIUS),  a  native  oi'  Athens,  and 
fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe  Greeks  who  about  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  went  into  the  Well:.  At  the 
invitation  of  Laurence  de  Medicis,  he  profeffed  to  teach  the  Greek 
language  at  Florence  in  1479;  where  he  had  for  his  rival  Angelus 
Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  the  tuition  of  one  of 
his  fons. 

Alter  the  death  of  Laurence,  Chalcondyles  was  invited  to  Milan 
by  Lewis  Sfdrtia,  which  invitation  he  accepted;  either  becaufe  he 
was  tired  of  contending  with  Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with 
Politian's  acknowledged  fuperiojity  in  Latin  learning,  or  perhaps  on 
both  thefe  accounts.  Here  he  taught  Greek  a  long  time  with  great 
reputation,  and  did  not  die  before  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  he  was  above  eighty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks, 
%vhom  pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Rome  to  tranilate  the  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one;  from  which  we  may  col- 
lect that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  Weil  before  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  in  1453,  ^nce  Nicolas  died  in  1455.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a  grammar,  and  Tome  other  little  things;  and  under  his 
infpeclion  and  care  was  firft  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1499,  the 
*'•  Greek  Lexicon"  of  Suidas,  Pierius  VuJeriar^us,  in  his  book  '*  De 
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infelicitate  Litfiratorum,"  fays,  that  Chalcondyles,  though  a  deferv 
ing  man  in  his  moral,  as  well  as  literary  chara&er,  led  neverthelefs 
a  very  unhappy  life,  and  reckons  perpetual  banifliment  from  his 
country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes.  Others  have  men- 
tioned domeftic  evils  that  have  attended  him.  His  wife,  fays  Ge- 
rard VOHIIIS,  though  (he  governed  her  family  well,  did  not  prtferve 
her  charter  for  chaftity  altogether  untainted;  yet,  as  he  fays,  his 
children  were  exactly  like  him,  and  had  the  fame  Grecian  caft  in 
their  countenances.  His  eldelt  fon,  Theophilus,  though  of  great 
abilities,  and  likely  to  equjl  his  father  in  learning,  yet,  being  of  a 
turbulent  difpofition,  comrivtd  to  get  himfelf  run  through  the  body 
very  early  in  life.  His  fecond  fon,  Bafilius,  fuperior  to  either  of 
them,  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
LP  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  died  in  a  few  months, 
not  exceeding  bis  24th  -year ;  and  his  youngeft  fon,  Saleucus,  died 
b  fore  he  arrived  at  maturity.  He  had  indeed  better  luck  with  a 
daughter,  whom  he  married  to  Janus  Farrhafius,  who  was  ordered 
by  Ixo  X.  to  come  and  live  at  Rome. 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  that  Chalcondyles  had  inftru&ed 
in  the  Greek  language,  Benedict  Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Joviiss 
the  hift.«ridn,  was  one;  and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  tra- 
velled from  his  own  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  pro- 
ieiT>r  pronounce  the  Greek  language. 

CKALONER  (Sir  THOMAS),  was  defcended  from  a  good 
family  in  Wales,  and  b->rn  at  London  about  1515.  He  was  fent 
very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  from  college  came  up  to  court.  He 
went  foon  after  ibroad  into  Germany  with  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  am- 
baiHidor  to  the  ensperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and  generous  fpirit 
pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  his  journies  and  wars, 
particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft  Algier,  in  15^1  ;  where 
being  fhip  wrecked,  after  Ik  had  fwam  till  his  ftrength  failed  him,  he 
at  length  catched  held  of  a  cable,  and  was  faved.  He  returned  into 
England,  and  was  appointed  firft  clerk  of  the  council.  In  the 
reigti  of  Edward  VI.  he  attended  the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  Scotland, 
and  diitinguilhed  himfelf  fo  remarkably  at  the  battle  of  MulTel burgh, 
that  the  duke  knighted  him,  JLn  queen  Mary's  reign  his  endeavours 
to  ferve  Sir  John  Cheke  had  brought  him  into  trouble,  if  the  grati- 
tude of  fome  perions  in  power,  tor  civilities  received  from  him  in 
king  Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced  them  to  protect  him.  At 
the  accefGon  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  fent  ambaifador  to  Ferdinand  I. 
emperor  of  Germany.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambalfador  in 
Ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  embarked  in  that  kingdom  in 
1561  ;  but  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  impatient  of 
.injuries,  aiui  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  with 
the  utmoft  refpecl,  he  preifed  by  letters  to  be  called  home,  lor  that 
his-corfjrs  hid  been  fearched  ;  which,  however,  was  agreeuhle  to 
cuiioqi  of  the  country.  Bur  the  queen  his  miitrcis  contented 
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herfelf  with  letting  him  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambaiTador  to 
take  ail  things  in  i/ood  part,  provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  di- 
rectly violated.  The  important  bufin°fs  of  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Low  Countries  had  been  fufpended  for  fome  time, 
no  method  having  been  found  to  engage  the  governors  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  Englifh  commodi- 
ties. Sir  Thomas  Chalor.er,  obferving  that  the  Catholic  king's 
favourite,  Roderic  Gomez,  was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  that  of  the  duke  d'Alva,  procured  fome  of  the 
correfpondents  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  him  that  the 
enmity  exprcffed  by  Gomez  towards  theEnglilh  did  not  at  all  arife, 
as  he  gave  out,  from  their  being  heretics,  and  having  views  different 
from  thofe  of  his  matter,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  inter- 
courfe  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,  it 
\vould  produce  a  bnfk  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities  in  thofe. 
provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d'Alva's  motions,  which  he  deiired 
toobttmct.  The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon  changed  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  and  began  to  talk  much  of  the  old  friendiliip  between  the 
houie  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  England,  affecting  a  particular 
regard  for  the  nation;  and  at  length  opened  a  free  trade  proviiionally, 
till  contrary  orders  fhpuld  be  received  from  Spain. 

It  wa*  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in  the  pre- 
face, he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  (love,  and  the  fummer  in  a  barn,  that 
hecompofed  his  work  of  '•  The  right  ordering  of  the  Englifh  Re- 
public ;"  thus  endeavouring  to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the  company  of 
the  Mufes.  Neverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  grievous  fit  of  lick- 
nefs,  which  endangered  his  life,  he  addreffed  his  fovereign  in  sn 
elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  to  permit  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  before  care  and  ficknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer 
journey.  His  petition  being  granted,  he  arrived  at  London  in  the 
latter  end  of  1564.  He  died  October  7,  1565,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  tracts,  viz.  i.  A  little  Dictionary 
for  Children.  2.  The  Office  of  Servants;  tranilated  from  the  Latin 
of  Gilbert  Cognatus,  1543  3.  Morias  Encomium;  tranflatedfrom 
Erafmus,  and  printed  1549.  4.  In  Laudem  Henrici  Octavi,  regis 
Anglias  prjertantiflitnij  carmen  papegyricum.  5.  De  Republics 
Anglorum  Inftauranda,  libri  decem,  Londini,  1579,  4to.  There  is 
prefixed  to  this  book  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  by  Sir  William  Cecil, 
in  which  he  obierves,  that  the  molt  lively  imagination,  the  moft  folid 
judgment,  the  quicken:  parts,  and  the  moft  unblemifhed  probity, 
which  are  commonly  the  lot  of  different  men,  were  yet  all  united  in 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner ;  juftly,  therefore,  reputed  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  his  time.  6.  De  Illtiftrium  quorundam  encomiis  Mifcel- 
lanea,  cum  Epigrarnmaiis  ac  Epitaphiis  nonnullis.  This  collection, 
of  panegyric?,  epigram*,  and  tpitaphs,  is  printed  with  the  book  be- 
fore-mentioned, Bv  the  encouragement  of  lord  Burlei^h,  Mr.  Wil- 
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liarn  Malim,  formerly  fellow  of  King's  College,  i,n   Cambridge, 
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and  then  matter  of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  colle&ed  and  publifhed  a 
correct  edition  of  our  author's  poetical  works,  and  addretfed  it  in  an 
epiftle  from  St.  Paul's  fchool,  dated  Aug.  I,  1519,  to  that  nobl« 
perfon,  then  lord  high-treafurer. 


CHALONER  (Sir  THOMAS),  the  younger  fon  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying  a  fecond  hufband,  lord 
treafur^r  Burleigh  placed  him  firft  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  af- 
terwards removed  him  to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Oxford, 
About  the  year  1580,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  ingenious  men,  whom  a  fimila- 
rity  of  manners  induced  to  communicate  to  him  their  moft  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  natural  philofophy,  for  which  Chaloner  had 
always  a  great  affection.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fieetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children. 

In  1591,  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him. 
A  few  years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eflate  at  Gi {borough 
in  Yorkfhire,  the  firit  alum  mines  that  were  ever  known  to  be  in 
this  kingdom.  In  rhe  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  foon 
grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that  to  him  the  moft  con- 
iiderdble  perfons  in  England  addrefled  themfelves  to  be  recom» 
mended  to  Elizabeth's  fuccelfor.  Au^uft  17,  1603,  the  king  com- 
mitted to  him  the  care  of  prince  Henry's  education.  In  1605, 
when  this  prince  made  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  queen 
Anne  in  her  private  affairs.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1615,  Same  years 
before  his  deai h,  he  married  his  fecond  wife  Judith,  daughter  to 
William  B'ount  of  London,  and  by  this  lady  alfo  he  had  chil- 
dren, to  whom  he  left  a  confiderabie  eftate,  at  Steeple  Claydon  in 
Bucks. 


CHAMBER  or  CHAMBRE  (JOHN),  a  learned  phyfician  in 
the  i6th  century,  noted  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  London,  was  educated  in  Merton-college  in 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  fellow.  He  took  his  Degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  about  the  year  1502  ;  after  which  travelling  into  Italy,  he  ftu- 
died  phyfic  at  Padua,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty.  After  his  return,  he  became  phyfician  to  king  Henry 
VIII  ;  and,  with  Thomas  Linacre,  Fernandesde  Victoria,  Nicolas 
Halfewell,  John  Fraunces,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  dodors  of  phyfic, 
founded  the  college  of  phyficians.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  became, 
in  1510,  canon  of  Windfor,  and  in  1524,  archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
and  was  likewife  prebendary  of  Comb  and  Harnham  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Sarum. 

In  1525  he  vvas  elected  warden  of  Merton-college  ;  and,  about 
the  famv  li'iiK,  was  ramie  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  and  college  ad- 
joining 
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joining  to  Weftminfter-hall,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Stephen.  He  built  to  it  a  very  curious  cloyfter,  and  gave  the  ca- 
nons of  that  chapel  fome  lands,  which  he  faw,  upon  the  diiTolution 
of  the  monafteries,  taken  into  the  king's  hands.  Afterwards  he 
\vasmade  treafurer  of  Wells  cathedral,  benefited  in  Someifetfhire 
and  Yorkfhire,  and  probably  had  other  dignities  and  preferments. 
October  29,  1531,  he  was  incorporated  doclor  of  phyfic  at  Ox- 
ford. In  May  1543  he  refigned  his  treafurerihip  of  Wells;  and 
his  wardenftl'pof  Merton-college  in  1545.  He  died  in 


CHAMBERLAYNE  (EDWARD),  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  G I  once  (lerfh  ire,  1616.  He 
was  educated  at  Glouceiier  ;  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund- 
hall  in  Oxford,  in  1634  ;  took  both  his  degrets  in  arts  ;  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  rhetoric  reader.  During  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  1658,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford,  efq. 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  Reitoration  he  was  cho- 
fen  F.  R.  S.  and,  in  1669,  attended  Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to 
.Stockholm  with  the  order  ot  the  garter  to  the  king  ot  Sweden,  as 
his  fecretary.  In  1670,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on 
him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
fame  at  Oxfo;d.  He  was  appointed  to  be  tutor  to  Hemy  duke  of 
Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  Charles  II.  about  1679  ;  and 
•was  afterwards  pitched  upon  to  inftru&  prince  George  of  Denmark 
in  the  Engiilh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1703,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  that  panih  ;  where  a  monument 
\vas  foon  after  creeled  to  his  memory,  by  Walter  Harris,  M.  D. 
with  a  Latin  infcription,  which  informs  us,  among  other  things, 
that  Dr.  Cbamberlayne  was  fo  defirous  of  doing  fervice  to  all,  and 
.even  to  potferity,  that  lie  ordered  iome  of  the  books  he  had  written 
to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with  him  ;  which  may  poflibly 
be  of  ufe  to  future  ages. 

The  fix  books  which  his  monumental  infcription  has  recorded, 
are  thefe,  I.  The  prefent  war  parallelled;  or  a  brief  relation  of 
the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  with  the 
event  and  ifiue  of  that  unnatural  war,  and  by  what  courfe  the 
kingdom  was  then  fettled  again  ;  extracted  out  of  the  mod  authen- 
tic Hiftorians  and  Records,  1647.  It  was  reprinted  in  1660,  under 
this  title,  '•  The  late  war  parallelled,  or  a  brief  relation,  5cc." 
2.  England's  Wants  ;  or  feveral  propofals  probably  beneficial  for 
England,  offered  to  the  confideration  of  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
1607.  3.  The  converted  prefbyterian  ;  or  the  church  of  England 
juftified  in  fome  practices,  &c.  1068.  4.  Angli^e  notitia:  or  the 
prefent  ftate  of  England;  with  divers  Reflections  upon  the  ancient 
{rate  thereof,  1668.  The  fecond  part  was  publifhed  1671,  &c. 
This  work  has  gone  through  many  editions ;  that  of  1741,  now  lying 
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before  us,  is  the  34th.  5.  An  academy  or  college,  wherein  young 
ladies  or  gentlewomen  may,  at  a  very  moderate  expence,  be  edu- 
cated in  the  true  proteftant  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that 
may  adorn  that  fex,  &c.  1671.  6.  A  Dialogue  bet  ween  anEnglifh- 
nian  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning  the  laft  Dutch  war,  1672.  He* 
tranflated  out  of  Italian,  Spanilh,  and  Portugueze,  into  Englifti, 

1.  The   rife  and  fall  of  Count  Olivaiez    the    favourite  of  Spain. 

2.  The  unparallelled  impofiure  of  Mich,  de  Molina,  executed  at 
Madrid;  1641.     3.  The  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king  of   Por- 
tugal, Don  John  the  IV.     Thefe  three  tran (htions  were  printed  at 
London,  1653. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  fJoHNJ,  fon  to  the  author  of  "  The 
Prefent  State  of  England,"  and  continuator  of  that  ufeful  work, 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1685  ,  but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  took  any  degree.  He  tranflated,  i.  from  French 
and  Spaniih,  The  manner  of  making  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
London,  1685,  8vo.  2.  From  Italian  into  Englifh,  A  treafurer 
of  health,  London,  1686,  8vo.  written  by  Caftor  Durantde  Gualdo, 
phyfician  and  citizen  of  Rome.  3.  The  arguments  of  the  books 
and  chapters  of  the  Old  a"nd  New  Teftament,  with  practical  obfer- 
vations  ;  written  originally  in  French,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oftervald, 
prolefibr  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  church  at 
Neutfchatel  in  SwiflTerland  :  and  by  him  prefented  to  the  Society  for 
promoting  chriftian  knowledge,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  &c.  Mr. 
Chamber  lay  ne  was  a  member  of  that  fociety.  4.  The  Lives  of  the 
French  philofophers, 'tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  republ idled  fmce  in  1721,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  Lives 
of  the  late  members  of  that  fociety,  8vo.  5.  The  Religious  Philo. 
fopher  ;  or,  the  right  ufe  of  contemplating  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
&c.  tranflated  from  the  original  Dutch  of  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3.  vols. 
8vo.  adorned  with  cuts,  Lond.  1718,  &c.  reprinted  ieveral  times 
fince  in  8vo.  and  once  in  410.  6.  The  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation 
in  and  about  the  Low-Countries,  tranflated  from  the  Low  Dutch 
of  Gerard  Brandt,  in  four  volumes,  fol.  Lond.  1721,  &c.  7.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  100  Languages,  8vo.  8.  Dilfcrtations  hiftorical, 
critical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  mod  memorable  events  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teitaments ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings isfhewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  tiie  fentiments  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  the  modern  critics,  with  regard  to  the 
difficult  paffages  therein,  confidered  and  compared,  vol.  I.  compri- 
fing  the  events  related  in  the  books  of  Moles  :  To  which  are  ad* 
ded  chronological  tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event,  and  connect- 
ing the  feveral  diirertations  together,  1723,  foi.  He  likewife  was 
F.  R.  S.  and  communicated  three  pieces,  inferted  in  "  The  Philo- 
fophical  Tran  factions,"  one,  concerning  the^efFeCls  of  thunder  and 
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lightning  at  Sampford  Courtney  in  Devonfhire,  Oct.  7,  1711. 
•2.  An  account  of  the  Sunk-iflands  in  the  Humber,  recovered  from 
thcfea.  3.  Remarks  on  the  plague  at  Copenhagen  in  1711. 

It  was  faid  of  him  that  he  underftood  fixteen  languages  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  mafter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  High  and 
JLow  Dutch,  Portugueze,  and  Italian.  Though  he  was  well  qua- 
lified for  employment,  he  had  none,  but  that  of  gentleman-ufher  to 
George  Prince  of  Denmark.  After  a  ufefuland  well-fpent  life,  he 
died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  very  pious  and  good  man,  and 
earneft  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  intereft  of 
true  Christianity  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  kept  a  large  correfpondence 
abroad. 


CHAMBERS  (EPHRAIM),  author  of  the  fcientific  dictionary 
which  goes  under  his  name,  was  born  at  Milton,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmorland.  His  parents  were  diiFenters  of  the  prefbyterian  per- 
fuafion  ;  and  his  education  no  other  than  that  common  one  which 
is  intended'  to  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and  commerce.  When  he 
became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Senex  the 
globe-maker,  a  bufmefs  which  is  connected  with  literature,  and 
efpecially  with  aftronomy  and  geography.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Chambers's  refidence  with  this  (kiiiul  mechanic,  that  he  contracted 
that  tafte  for  fcience  and  learning  which  accompanied  him  through 
life,  and  directed  all  his  purfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he 
formed  the  defign  of  his  grand  work,  the  Cyclopaedia  ;  and  fome  of 
the  firft  articles  of  it  were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having 
conceived  the  idea  of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juftly  concluded 
that  the  execution  of  it  would  not  confift  with  the  avocations  of 
trade ;  and,  therefore,  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers 
»t  Gray's-Inn,  where  he  chiefly  refided  during  the  reft  of  his  days. 
The  firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  which  was  the  refult  of  many 
years  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  two  vols.  fol.  It 
was  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  the  price  being  4!.  45.  and  the  lift  of 
fubfcribers  was  very  refpedtable.  The  dedication,  which  was  to 
the  king,  is  dated  October  15,  1727. 

The  reputation  that  Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution  of 
this  undertaking,  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elected  F.  R.  S* 
Nov.  6,  1729.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  a  fecond  edition  be- 
came neceifary ;  which  accordingly  was  printed,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  tn  1738.  It  having  been  intended,  at  firft,  to  give  a 
new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Chambers  had  prepared 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  copy  with  that  view,  and  more  than  20 
Iheets  were  actually  printed  off.  The  purpofe  of  the  proprietors 
according  to  this  plan,  was  to  have  publifhed  a  volume  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  (applying  an  addi- 
tional volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  But  from  this  de- 
fign they  were  diverted,  by  the  alarm  they  took  at  an  act  then  agi- 
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?,  liament,  irt  which  a  claufe  was  contained,  obliging  the 
jpijbitfhers  of  ill  improved  edition4  of  books  to  print  the  improve- 
ments feparatejy.  '1  he  bill,  'A-nich  carried  in  it  the  appearance  of 
equity,  but  which*  perhaps,  might  have  created  greater  obftru&ions 
to  the  caufe  of  literature  than  a  tranfient  view  of  it  could  fugp-eft. 

OO 

paused  the   houfe  of  commons,   but   was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of 
lords. 

In  an  advert! femeQt  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, Mr.  Chambers  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  complaints  of  fuch 
readers  as"  might  have  been  led  toexpeCt  (from  a  paper  of  his  pub- 
liflied  fome  time  beiore)  a  new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition. 
Whilft  this  edition  was  in  agitation*  Mr.  Bpwyer,  the  learned  prin- 
ter, had  conceived  f  ^meexteniive  ideas  of  improving  the  dictionary  ; 
but  the  plan,  whatever  it  was,  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  redu- 
ced to  practice. 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Chich~fter,  writing  to  his  friend  Bowyer  upon  the 
occafion,  faid,  •'  Your. project  of  improving  and  correcting  Cham- 
bers is  a  very  good  one  ,  but  alas  !  who  can  execute  it  ?  You  fhould 
have  as  many  undertakers,  as  profeflions  ;  nay,  perhaps,  as  many 
antiquaries,  as  there  are  different  branches  of  ancient  learning." 
Mr.  Bowyer  had,  alfo,  a  difpute  with  Mr.  Chambers  concerning  the 
title  of  the  work.  So  favourable  was  the  public  reception  of  the 
fecond  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary,  that  a  third  was  called  for 
in  the  very  next  year,  1739  ;  a  fourth  two  years  afterwards,  in  1741, 
and  a  fifth  in  1746.  This  rapid  fale  of  fo  large  and  expenfive  a 
work,  is  not  eafily  to  be  parallelled  in  the  hiltory  of  literature  :  and 
muft  beconfidered,  not  only  as  a  linking  teftimony  of  the  general 
eftimation  in  which  it  is  held,  but,  likewife,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  it's 
great  utility. 

Although  the  Cyclopedia  was  the  grand  bufmefs  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  fole  foundation  of  his 
fame,  his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  undertaking. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  publication,  entitled,  "  The 
Literary  Magazine,*'  which  was  begun  in  17^,5.  In  this  work  he 
wrote  a  variety  of  articles,  and  particularly,  a  review  of  Morgan's 
"  Moral  Philofopher."  He  was  engaged,  likewife,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  and  profetfor  of  botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  tranflation  and  abridgment  of 
the  4<  Philofophical  Hi  (lory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal;  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  ;  or  an  Abridgment  of  all  the  Papers  relating  to 
Natural  Philofophy  which  have  been  published  by  the  Members  of 
that  illuftrious  fociety."  This  undertaking,  when  completed, 
was  comprized  in  five  volumes  8vo,  which  did  not  appear  till  1742, 
fome  time  after  our  author's  deceafe,  when  they  were  published  in 
the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Martyn, 
in  a  fubfequent  publication,  hath  palled  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the 
VOL.  III.  C  c  ihare 
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fhare  which  his  fellow-labourer  had  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Pa- 
yifian  papers. 

The  only  work  befides,  that  we  find  afcribed  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
is  a  tranflation  of  the  "  Jefuit's  Perfpective,"  from  the  French  ; 
•which  was  printed  in  4-to,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral  editions. 
How  indefatigable  he  was  in  his  literary  and  fcientific  collections, 
is  manifeft  from  a  circumftance  which  ufed  to  be  related  by  Mr. 
Airey,  who  was  fo  well  known  to  many  perfons  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  temper  and  converfation,  and  his  bold  avowal  of  the  principles 
of  infidelity. 

This  gentleman,  in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was  five  years 
(from  1728  to  1733)  amanuenfis  to  Mr.  Chambers;  and,  during 
that  time,  copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as  to  comprehend 
materials,  if  they  had  been  publifhed,  for  printing  30  volumes  in 
the  fame  fize.  Mr.  Chambers,  however,  acknowledged,  that  if 
they  were  printed,  they  would  neither  be  fold  nor  read.  His  clofe 
and  unremitting  attention  to  his  fludies  at  length  impaired  his 
health,  and  obliged  him  occafionally  to  take  a  lodging  at  Canon- 
bury-houfe,  Iflington.  This  not  having  greatly  contributed  to  his 
recovery,  he  made  an  excurflon  to  the  fouth  of  France,  but  did  not 
reap  that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had himfelf  hoped,  and  his  friends. 
\vifhed.  Returning  to  England,  he  died  at  Canonbury-houfe,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  fagacity  and 
Stiention.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper  chearful, 
butforcewhat  hally  and  impetuous  ;  and  in  his  religious  fentiments 
fie  was  no  lUve  to  the  opinions  commonly  received.  His  mode  of 
life  was  rtferved  ;  for  he  kept  little  company,  and  had  not  many 
acquaintance.  He  deferved,  by  his  literary  labours,  much  more 
than  he  acquired ;  the  compenfations  of  bookfellers  to  authors  be- 
ing at  that  time  far  inferior  to  what,  in  certain  inftance?,  they  have 
lately  rifen.  This  deficiency  he  fupplied  by  ceconomy  ;  and  in 
pecuniary  matters  he  was  remarkably  exact.  In  his  laft  will,  mads 
not  long  before  his  death,  but  which  was  never  proved,  he  de- 
clared that  he  owed  no  debts,  excepting  to  his  taylor  for  his  roc- 
quelaure. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopedia  came  to  a  fifth 
edition  in  1746.  After  this,  whilft  a  fixth  edition  was  in  agitation, 
the  proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of  a  fuppleinent, 
in  two  additional  folio  volumes  ;  this  fupplement,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hill,  though  con- 
taining a  number  of  valuable  articles,  was  far  from  being  uniformly 
confpicuous  for  it's  ex  act  judgment  and  due  felection  ;  a  fmall  part 
only  of  it  being  executed  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Hill's  tafk  having 
been  difcharged  with  his  ufual  rapidity.  Thus  the  matter  rcfted 
for  fome  years,  when  it  occurred  to  the  bookfellers,  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public^  to  combine 
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the  fupplement,  when  properly  corrected  and  abridged,  into  one 
alphabet  with  the  original  work,  and  to  introduce  fuch  farther  im- 
proverru  nts  and  additions  as  the  increafe  of  knowledge  in  general, 
and  of  philofophicai  knowledge  in  particular,  had  lately  afforded. 
In  this  judicious  delign  the  proprietors  firft  engaged  Mr.  Ruffhead  ; 
and  afterwards  another  gentleman,  polfeded  of  great  general  inge- 
nuity, ability,  and  learning,  but  unluckily  not  mafter  of  that  ac- 
curate and  extendve  philofophicai  fcience,  which  is  peculiarly  ne- 
•cefftry  to  fuch  in  undertaking  ;  who  finding  himfelf  embarraiTed, 
gave  up  the  defign,  which  w.as  at  length  committed  to  Dr.  Rees, 
'who  completed  the  undertaking  with  great  fuccefs,  .and  reputation 

to  himfelf. 

' 

CHAMIER  (DANIEL),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine,  born  in 
Dauphmy,  was  long  minifter  at  Montelimart  in  that  province  ; 
from  whence  he  rc/noved  in  1612,  to  Montaubon,  to  be  profeflbr  Ol 
divinity  ;  and  was  killed  at  the  liege  of  that  place  by  a  cannon  ball 
in  1 02 1.  He  was  no  lefs  diilinguimed  among  his  party  as  a  ftatef- 
man  than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the  artifices  employed  by 
$he  court  todiftrefs  the  proteftants,  with  more  (leadinefs  and  inflex- 
ibility. Varillas  fays,  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  edicl;  of  Nantz« 
Though  politics  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time,  he  acquired  a  large 
fund  of  extendve  learning,  as  appears  from  his  writings.  His  trea- 
tife  "  De  oecumenico  pontifice,"  and  his  "  Epiftolse  Jefuiticas," 
are  commenced  by  Scaliger.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Pan- 
flratie  Catholique,"  in  which  the  controverly  between  the  proteftants 
and  Roman  catholics  is  learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the 
defire  of  the  fynod  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute 
Bcllamrne. 

The  fynod  of  Privas,  in  1612,  ordered  him  2000  Hvres  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  impreflionof  the  firft  3  volumes.  Though  this 
work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes,  it  is  not  complete  ;  for  it 
w?nts  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church.  This  would  have 
made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  author's  death  prevented  him  from 
finishing.  This  body  of  controverfy  was  printed  at  Geneva,  in 
1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin  profeffor  of  divinity.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  publifhed  in  the  fame  city,  164.3,  in  one  volume  fol. 
by  Frederic  Spanheim  the  father.  His  "  Corpus  theo!ogicums" 
and  his  "  Epiftobe  Jefuiticae,"  were  printed  in  a  fraall  fulio  vo- 
lume, 1693. 


CHAMPAGNE  (PHILIP  of),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born  at 
EruiFels  in  1602.  He  difcovered  an  inclination  to  painting  from 
his  youth  ;  and  owed  but  little  to  matters  for  the  perfeflion  heat- 
tamed  in  it,  excepting  that  he  learned  landfcape  from  Fonquit-re. 
In  all  other  branches  of  his  art  nature  was  his  matter,  and  he  is  uid 
.  to 'have  follov/ed  her  very  faithfully.  At  19  years  of  a^e,  he  fet  off 
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for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way  ;  but  he  proceeded,  as  it  hap- 
pened, no  farther  than  Pans,  He  lodged  there  in  the  college  of 
Laon,  where  Pouijin  aifo  dwelt  ;  and  thefe  two  painters  became 
very  good  friends. 

Du  Chtfne,  painter  to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  emp1oye4 
about  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg!!,  and  fet  PoufTiri 
and  Champagne  at  work  under  him.  Poullin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces 
in  the  deling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pi$;ures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that  Du 
Chefue  grew  jealous  of  him  ;  upon  which  Chamfagne,  wholove4 
peace,  returned  to  BruiTeis,  with  dn  intent  to  go  through  German/ 
into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  qot  there,  when  a  letter  came  to  him, 
from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrpfe,  who  was  furveyor  of  the  buildings, 
to  advtftife  him  of  Du  Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite  him  hack  to 
France.  He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was  prefently  made 
director  of  the  queen's  pointing,  who  fettled  on  him  a  yearly  penfion 
of  I2oolivres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  ot  Luxem- 
burgh.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufioefs,  he  werit  through  a  great  deal 
qf  it. 

There  are  a  vail  number  of  his  pieces  at  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  :  and  among  other  places,  fome  of  his  pictures  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  chapter  houfe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feverd 
chui  elves  in  i  hat  city  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portrait^ 
xvhich  are  noted  for  their  likenefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finifhed  r  a 
yery  high  degree.  The  queen  aifo  ordered  him  to  paint  th?'vai  t 
of  the  Carmelites  church  in  the  fuburbs  ol  Sf.  James,  -here  his 
crucifix  is  much  efteemed :  bin  the  btil  of  his  works  i  •;  thought  to  be 
his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Vmcennes,  made 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  peace  in  16^9  After  this  he  was  nrv.ior  r-jclor 
of  the  rpyal  academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  e>  era  fed  rnany 
years. 

He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeflioo,  when  Le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  frqm  Italy  ;  and,  thougn  Le  Brun  was  foon 
at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the  king,  he 
fhewed  no  difgufr.  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  detriment 
and  lofs.  There  is  another  jnftance  upon  record  of  Champagne's 
goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  integrity.  Cardinal  Richelieu  hacj 
offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the  queen -mother's 
fervice  ;  but  Champagne  refufed,  ''  ne  cardinal's  chief  valet  de 
chambre  affured  him  farther,  that  whatever  he  would  alk,  his  emir 
nency  would  grant  him:  to  which  Champagne  replied,  4<  if  the 
cardinal  could  make  me  3  better  painter,  the  only  thing  I  am  am- 
bitious of,  it  would  be  fomet(iing;  but  fmpe  that  was  impofTible, 
the  on!y  honour  he  beggeoj  of  his  eminency  was  the  continuance  of 
Kis  go<  d  graces."  Jt  rs  faid,  the  cardinal  was  highly  affe&ed  with 
the  int<  ^rity  of  the  painter  ;  who,  though  he  refufed  to  enter  into 
}iis  fe»vice;  did  not  however  refiife  to  worj  for  himc  Among  other 
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things  he  drew  his  piclure,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft 
pieces  tie  ever  painttd. 

Champagne  died  in  1674,  having  been  much  beloved  by  all  that 
knew  htm,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man.  He  had  a  Ton 
and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Du  Chefne's  daughter,  whom  he 
married  after  her  father's  death  :  but  two  of  thefe  children  dying 
before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a  nunnery,  for  (he  was  a  daugh- 
ter, he  left  his  fubfiance  to  John  Baptifte  de  Champagne,  his  ne- 
phew, John  Baptifte  was  alib  born  at  BrulTels,  and  bred  up  in  the 
profeflion  o!  painting  under  his  uncle  ;  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he 
always  followed,  though  he  fpent  15  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in 
the  moft  friendly  and  affectionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and 
died  profeiTor  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged 
42  years. 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  MARY),  an  Englifh  lady,  who  diftin- 
guiihed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at  Malmefburv 
in  Wiltshire,  in  1687.  Her  father  was  adiffenting  minifter  at  Bath* 
whofe  circum  (lances  made  it  neceflary  that  fheihould  be  brought 
pp  to  bufmefs  ;  and  accordingly  Ihe  became  a  milliner.  However 
be  took  care  to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
religion,  as,  we  think,  might  al moft  be  collected  from  the  beau- 
tiful lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
fhe  publifhed  ;  for  they  feern  to  have  been  written  from  the  heart, 
and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  philofophy. 

She  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry, 
often  entertaining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verfe ;  and  was 
extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of  life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her 
riper  years,  fhe  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  t">e  bell  modern  poets  ; 
and  of  the  ancient  ones  alfo,  as  tar  as  tranflations  could  aifift  her. 
She  is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as  they,  but  treated 
of  fubjecls,  which  lav  within  the  fphere  of  nature,  and  had  a  rela- 
tion to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the  Bath  had  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  public  ;  and  me  was  complimented  for  it  particu- 
larly by  Pope,  with  whom  ihe  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deformed,  which  determined  her  to  live  fingle  ;  though 
ihe  had  a  fweet  countenance,  and  was  folicited  to  marry.  In 
this  ftate  ijic  died,  after  about  two  years  illnefs,  Sept.  n,  1745, 
aged  57.  ^ 

CHANDLER  (SAMUEL),  an  eminent  diflenting  minifter,  was 
born  at  Hunger  ford  in  Berkshire,  in  1693,  where  his  father  was 
then  paflor  oT  a  congregation  of  proteftunt  difTenters.  He  early 
difcovered  a  genius  for  literature,  which  was  carefully  cultivated  ; 
ai>d  being  placed  under  proper  mailers,  he  made  a  very  uncommon 
Drogrefs  i}i  ciuliical  le«}rrupg,  antj  efpecially  in  th,e  Greek  tongue. 

As 
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As  it  was  intended  by  his  friends  to  bring  him  up  for  the  minirtry, 
he  was  fent  to  an  academy  at  Bridgewater :  but  was  foon  removed 
to  Gloucefter,  that  he  might  become  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones, 
a  dHfenting  minifterof  great  erudition  ant!  abilities,  who  had  opened 
an  academy  la  that  city.  This  academy  was  Toon  transferred  to 
Tewk(I>ury»  at  which  place  Jones  prefided  over  it  for  many  years 
with  very  high  and  deferved  reputation.  Such  was  the  attention  of 
that  gentleman  to  the  morals  of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progrefs  in 
literature,  and  Rich  the  fki  11  and  difcernment  with  which  he  directed 
their  ftudies,  that  it  was  a  fmgular  advantage  to  be  placed  under  fo 
able  aiui  accompli  ihed  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  the  proper  ufe  of 
fo  happy  a  fituation  ;  applying- himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with  great 
afliduity,  and  particularly  to  critics!,  biblical,  and  oriental  learning. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  J;»feph  Butler,  afterwards 
biihop  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Tho.  Seeker,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  With  thefe  eminent  perfons  he  contracted  a  friend- 
fhip  that  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the 
different  views  by  which  their  conduct  was  afterwards  directed,  and 
the  different  filiations  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Chandler,  having  fkiifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  began  to 
preach  about  July,  1714  ;  and  being  foon  diftingutfhed  by  his  ta- 
lents in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chofen,  in  1716,  minifter  of  the  prefby- 
temn  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London,  in  which  fhtion  he 
continued  Ibmc  years.  Here  he  entered  in  the  matrimonial  ftate, 
and  began  to  have  an  increafing  family,  when,  by  the  fatal  S  mth- 
fea  fcheme  of  1720.  he  unfortunately  lo(t  the  whole  fortune,  which 
he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  cir  umftances  being  thereby 
cmbarraifcd,  and  his  income  as  a  minifter  being  inadequate  to  his 
expenres  he  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  book  feller,  and  kept  a  (hop 
in  the  Poultry,  London,  for  about  two  or  three  years,  ftill  continu- 
ing to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  oDlerve,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler was  fubjetl  to  frequent  and  dangerous  fevers  }  one  of  which 
confined  him  more  than  three  months,  and  threatened  by  it's  ef- 
fefls  to  idifable  him  for  public  fervice.  He  was,  therefore,  ad- 
vifed  to  conrine  himf^lt  to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  adhered  to  it  for  12  years.  This  produced  fo  .  happy  aw 
alteration  in  his  conftitution,  that  though  he  afterwards  returned  to 
the  ufual  way  of  living,  he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  (hare  of  fpirits 
and  vigour  till  70. 

While  Mr.  Chandler  was  minifter  of  the  congregation  at  Peck- 
ham,  fome  gentlemen,  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  diflenters  irj 
the  city,  came  to  a  refohition  to  fet  up  and  fupport  a  weekly  even- 
jng  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  the  winter  half  year.  The  fub- 
jects  to  be  treated  in  this  leclure  were  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  anfwers  to  the  principal  objections  againft 
ihtra.  Two  of  the  moil  eminent  yo;:ng  miniiters  among  th«-  dif- 
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fenters  were  appointed  for  the  execution  ot  this  defign,  of  which 
Mr.  Chandler  was  one,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  fo 
jultly  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  was  another.  But  after 
fome  time  th's  lecture  was  dropped,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind 
fet  up,  to  be  preached  by  one  perfon  only;  it  being  judged  that  it 
might  be  thereby  conducted  with  more  confiftency  of  reafon,  and 
uniformity  of  defign ;  a-nd  Mr.  Chandler  was  appointed  for  this 
fervice. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  lecture,  he  preached  fome  fermons  on  the 
confirmation  which  miracles  gave  to  the  divine  mi(n"on  of  Chrift, 
and  the  truth  of  religion  ;  and  vindicated  the  arguments  againft  the 
objections  of  Collins,  in  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Rea- 
fbns  of  the  Chriftian  Religion."  Thefe  fermons,  by  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  he  enlarged  and  threw  into  one  form  of  a  continued  trea- 
life,  and  publiihed,  in  8vo,  in  1725,  under  the  following  title  : 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  two  parts  :  I.  A  Dif- 
courfe of  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Miracles.  II.  AD  anfvver  to  a  late 
book,  entitled,  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion." 

o 

Having  presented  a  copy  of  this  book  to  archbifhop  Wake,  his 
grace  expreifed  his  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  favour  in  a  letter, 
which  gives  honourable  teftimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's  merit.  It 
appears,  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbifhop  did  not  then  know  that 
the  author  was  any  other  than  a  bookfeller. 

Befides  gaining  the  archbilhop's  approbation,  Mr.  Chandler's 
performance  confiderably  advanced  his  reputation  in  general,  and 
contributed  to  his  receiving  an  invitation,  about  the  year  1726,  to 
fettle asa  minifter  with  the  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which 
was  one  of  the  moft  refpectable  in  London.  Here  he  continued, 
firft  as  afliftant,  and  afterwards  as  paftor,  for  the  fpace  of  forty 
years,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  rninifterial  office  with  great 
alfiduity  and  ability,  being  muchefteemed  and  regarded  by  his  o\vu 
congregation,  and  acquiring  a  diftinguifhed  reputation  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  writer. 

In  1727,  Mr.  Chandler  publifhed  "  Reflections  on  the  Conducl 
of  the  modern  Deifts,  in  their  late  Writings  again!!  Chriftianity  : 
occafioned  chiefly  by  two  books,  entitled,  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reafons,  &c.  and  the  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
confidered  :  with  a  preface,  containing  fome  remarks  on  Dr.  Ro- 
gers's  preface  to  his  eight  fermons.  In  this  performance  he  expo- 
fed  the  unfair  methods  that  were  employed  by  the  enemies  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  th^ir  attack  of  it,  and  the  difingenuity  of  their  reafoning  ; 
a«d  in  his  preface,  he  combated  fome  fentiments  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  Rogers,  canon  rendemiary  of  Wells,  arid  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  prejudice  of  free  inquiry,  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  The  following  year  he  publiihed,  c<  A 
Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  'of  Daniel's  Prophecies/ 

and 
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and  their  application  to  Jefus  Chrift  ;  in  anfwer  to  the  obje&ions 
of  the  author  of  the  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy  confidered." 

In  1731,  he  publiihed  in  two  volumes,  4to,  a  tranilation  of 
*'  The  Hifiory  of  the  Inquifition,  by  Philip  a  Limborch  :"  to 
•which  he  prefixed,,  *'  A  large  introduction,  concerning  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  perfecution,and  the  real  and  pretended  caufes  of  it." 
This  piece  was  written  with  great  learning  and  acutenefs,  but  was 
attacked  by  Dr.  Berriman,,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Brief  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Chandler's  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  In- 
auifition."  Our  author  published,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  an  an- 
iwer  "to  thefe  "  Remarks,**  in  which  he  defended  himfeli  with 
great  fpirit.  This  engaged  Dr.  Berriman  to  write  "  A  Review  of 
his  Remarks  ;"  to  which  Mr.  Chandler  replied,  in  a  fecond  Letter 
to  William  Berriman,  D.  D.  &c.  in  which  his  review  of  his  remarks 
on  the  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  the  inquifition  is  confidered, 
and  the  characters  of  St.  Athanafius  and  Martyr  Laud,  are  farther 
ftated  and  fup  ported.  This  publication  was  foon  followed  by  ano- 
ther, entitled,  «f  A  Vindication  of  a  Paffage  of  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bifhop  of  London,  in  his  fecond  Paftoral  Letter,  againft 
the  Mifreprefentations  cf  William  Berriman,  D.  D.  in  a  Letter  to 
his  Lordfhip  :"  and  here  the  controverfy  ended.  In  1732,  our  au- 
thor publifhed,  in  8vo,  "  The  difpute  better  adjufted  about  the  pro- 
per time  of  applying  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  left  acts, 
by  (hewing  that  fome  time  is  proper  ;  in  a  letter  to  the  author  ot 
the  difpute  adjufted,  viz.  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Gibfon, 
Lord  bilhop  of  London," 

Among  other  learned  and  ufeful  defigns  which  Mr.  Chandler 
had  formed,  he  began  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  ;"  and  in 
1735,  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  "  A  Paraphrafe  and  critical  Commen 
tary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel  ;"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  right  lion. 
Arthur  Onflow,  efq.  fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  a  great  way  in  the  "  Prophecy  of  Ifaiah  ;"  but 
before  he  had  completed  it,  he  met  with  the  MS.  Lexicon  and  lec- 
tures of  the  famous  Arabic  profeiTor  Schulteris,  who  much  recom- 
mends explaining  the  difficult  words  and  phrafes  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  by  comparing  them  with  the  Arabic. 

With  this  light  before  him,  Mr.  Chandler  determined  to  fludy 
the  Hebrew  anew,  and  to  drop  his  commentary  till  he  fliould  thus 
have  fatish'ed  himfelt,  that  he  had  attained  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the 
facred  writings.  But  this  fufpenfion  of  his  defign  prevented  the 
completion  of  it  ;  for  engagements  ot  a  different  kind  intervened, 
and  he  never  finiflied  any  other  commentary  on  the  prophets. 

In  1736,  he  publiihed,  in  8vo,  "  The  Hiltory  of  Perfecution,  in 
four  Pans  ;  viz.  r.  Among  the  Heathens.  1.  Under  the  Chriftian 
Emperors.  3.  Under  the  Papacy  and  Inquifition,.  4.  Amongft 
Proteftants.  With  a  Preface,  containing  Remarks  on  Dr.  Rogrrs's 
Vindication  of  the  civil  Eftabliftimerit  of  Religion."  In  174^  ap- 
peared, 
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peared,  in  Svo,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment ;  in  anfw.er  to  the  mifreprefentatiwns  and  calumnies  of  Tho- 
mas Morgan,  M.  D.  and  moral  philofopher."  He  likewife  pub- 
lifhed,  in  oppofition  to  the  fame  writer,  in  1,742,  "A  Defence  of 
the  Prime  Miniftry  and  Character  of  Jofeph." 

In  1744,  Mr.  Chandler  published,  in  Svo,  "  The  WitneflTes  of 
the  Refurredion  of  Jefus  Chrift  re  examined,  and  their  teftimony 
proved  entirely  confident. "  In  1748,  he  publiihed,  in  Svo,  "  Ths 
Cafe  of  Subfcription  to  explanatory  Articles  of  Faith,  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  Admilliori  into  the  Chriftian  Miniftry,  calmly  and  impar- 
tially reviewed;  in  anfwer  to,  I.  A  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The 
Church  of  England  vindicated,  in  requiring  Subfcription  from  the 
Clergy  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  2.  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  White's 
Appendix  to  his  third  Letter  to  a  diflenting  Gentleman.  To 
which  is  added,  The  Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Alphonfo  Turretine, 
previous  to  the  Abolition  of  all  Subfcription  at  Geneva,  tranflated 
from  aManufcfipt  in  the  French." 

His  writings  having  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  he  might  eafily  have  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  offers  of  that  kind  were  made  him  ;  but  for  forfie  time  he  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  the  diploma,  and,  as  he  once  faid  in  the 
pleafanlnefs  of  converfation,  "  becaufe  fo  many  blockheads  had 
been  made  doctors."  However,  upon  making  a  vifit  in  Scotland, 
in  company  with  his  friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and  Seafieid,  he, 
with  great  propriety,  accepted  of  this  honour,  which  was  conferred 
upon  him  without  felicitation,  and  with  every  mark  of  refpect,  by 
the  two  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  He  had,  likewife, 
the  honour  of  being  afterwards  elected  F.  R.  and  A.  SS. 

On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760,  Dr.  Chandler  published  a 
fermon  on  that  event,  in  which  he  compared  that  prince  to  king 
David.  This  gave  rife  to  a  pamphlet,  which  was  printed  in  the 
year  1761,  entitled,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Man  after  God's  own 
Heart ;"  wherein  the  author  ventured  to  exhibit  king  David  as  an 
example  of  perfidy,  luft,  and  cruelty,  fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula  ;  and  complained  of  the  infult  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Britifh  monarch,  by  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's parallel  between  him  and  the  king  of  Ifrael.  This  attack  oc- 
cafioned  Dr.  Chandler  to  publifh  in  the  following  year,  "  A  Re- 
view of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart ;  in  which 
the  Falfehood  and  Mifreprefentations  of  the  Hiftorian  are  expofed 
and  corrected.-'*  He  alfo  prepared  for  the  prefs  a  more  elaborate 
work,  which  was  afterwards  publiihed  in  two  volume?,  Svo,  under 
the  folio  win  cr  title:  "  A  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  David:  in 
which  the  principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time  :  the  chief 
objections  of  Mr.  Bayle,  and  others,  againft  the  character  of  this 
prince,  and  the  fcriptiire  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his 
reign,  are  examined  and  refuted  ;  and  the  pralms  which  refer  to  him 
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explained."  As  this  was  the  lad,  it  was,  likewife,  one  of  the  beft 
of  Dr.  Chandler's  produ&ions.  The  greatelt  part  of  this  work 
was  printed  off  at  the  time  of  our  author's  death,  which  happened 
May  8,  1766,  aged  73. 

During  the  lait  year  of  his  life,  he  was  vifited  with  frequent  re- 
turns of  a  very  painful  diforder,  which  he  endured  with  great  refig- 
Bation  and  chriflian  fortitude.  He  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
jjround  in  Runhill-ficlJs,  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  ;  and  his  funeral 
was  very  honourably  attended  by  minttters  and  other  gentlemen. 
He  cxprefsly  defired,  in  his  laft  will,  that  no  delineation  of  his  cha- 
racter might  be  given  in  his  funeral  fermon,  which  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Amory.  He  ha<l  Several  children;  tavo  fons  and  a  daughter, 
who  died  before  hioi,  and  three  daughters,  who  furvived  him,  one 
cf  whom  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood. 

Dr.  Chan  Her  was  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  eminent 
abilities  ;  his  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judgment  penetrating; 
he  had  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination  ;  he  was  a  very  inftrucYive 
and  animated  preacher;  and  his  talents  in  the  pulpit,  and  as  a 
writer,  procured  him  very  great  and  general  efteem,  not  only  among 
the  Dillenters,  but  amonjz  lame  numbers  of  the  eltablifhed  church. 

^J  C-» 

lie  was  well  known  and  much  refpe&ed  by  many  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  was  offered  coniiderable  preterment  in  the  church  ; 
but  he  fteadily  rejected  every  proposition  of  that  kind.  He  was 
principally  iniirumental  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fund  for  reliev- 
ing the  widows  and  orphar/s  of  poor  Proteitant  diilenting  minifters: 
the  plan  of  it  was  firit  formed  by  him  ;  and  it  was  by  his  intereft, 
and  application  to  his  friends,  that  many  of  the-fubfcriptions  for  it's 
iupport  were  procured. 

in  1768  four  volumes  of  our  author's  fermons  wrere  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Amory,  according  to  his  own  directions  in  his  lad  will;  to 
which  was  prefixed  a  neat  engraving  or  him,  from  an  excellent  por- 
trait by  Mr.  Chamberlin.  He'alfo  expreilcd  a  defire  to  have  fome 
of  his  principal  pieces  reprinted  in  four  volumes,  8vo:  propofals 
were  accordingly  publifhed  for  that  purpofe,  but  did  not  meet  with 
iuiUcient  encouragement.  But  in  1777  another  work  of  our  author 
was  publi(hec.i>  in  one  volume,  4to,  under  the  following  title:  **  A 

' 


Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  fipii'tles  of  St.  Pdiil  to  the  Galatians 
Diid  Epheiians,  with  the  docli  -;nal  and  practical  Obfei  vations  ;  to- 
gether wiih  a  critical  and  pra£lital  Commentary  on  the  two  Epiflles 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thellalomaus."  Dr.  Chandler  alfo  left,  in  his 
jnterkave*]  Bible,  a  large  number  of  critical  notes,  chiefly  :n 
Latin. 


CHAPELAlX(JoHN),  a  French  pcer-»  and  member  of  the 
Academy,  v\as  born  at  Paris  in  1595  ;  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Bai- 
,  Meaageyand  other  learned  men.    He  wrote  ^J'.-?.  foijnet^,  «hc  lijfl 
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words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  ;  and  at  la(t 
diftinguiihed  himfclf  by  his  -heroic  poem  called  "  La  Pucelle,  or 
France  Delivree."  Chapel  a  in  feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Malherbe,  and  after  his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of 
the  French  poets.  {jaifendus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered 
him  in  this  light;  and  fays  that  the  u  French  Mufes  have  found  fome 
comfort  and -reparation  for  the  lofs  the}'  have  fuibined  by  the  dearh 
of  Malherbe,  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has  now  taken  the 
place  of  the  defunct,  and  is  become  the  arbiter  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  poetry,"  Sorbiere  has  aot  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chape- 
Jain  "  reached  even  Virgil  hiiFifelf  in  heroic  poetry ;"  and  adds,  that 
•he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  as  well  as  modeity.  He  poHcifed 
this  glorious  reputation  for  thirty  years  ;  and,  tor  might  we  know, 
might  have  poffeffecl  it  even  till  now,  if  lie  had  fupprelied  the 
•"  Pucelle;"  but  the  publication  of  this  poem,  in  1656,  ruined  his 
character,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fupport  it.  He 
had  employed  a  great  many  years  about  it,  his  friends  gave  out  pro- 
digious things  in  it's  favour,  the  expectation  of  the  public  was  raifed 
to  the  utmoit,  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  di (appointed.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  afterwards  let  as  much  too  low  in 
his  poetical  capacity-,  as  .perhaps  he  was  .before  too  high.  However, 
though  he  is  (aid  to  have  had  all  the  tendernefs  for  his  "  Pucelle," 
that  a  father  has  for  an  only  child,  he  acted  the  .philofopher  very 
well  upon  this  occasion.  He  bore  the  outrages,  as  he  thought  them, 
of  the  poets  and  critics  with  great  patience  ;  arid  feemed  as  little  fur- 
prifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them.  He 
contented  himftlf  with  only  remonftrating  to  thefe  gentlemen,  that 
"  the  good  opinion  they  had  previouily  conceived  of  the  *'  Pucelle'* 
had  not  been  inculcated  by  him;  that  he  had  always  thought  mo- 
deftly  of  his  own  productions ;  and  that  the  praifes  which  had  been 
-beiiowed -upon  his  "  Pucelle"  before  it's  publication,  had  given  him 
-the  greatest  uneafin-efs/'  &c.  The  wits  were  all  in  confederacy 
againft  that  poem,  and  there  goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  tavern  in  France, 
M'here  Boileau,  Racine,  Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet, 
Ch'dpelain's  "  Pucelle"  was  always  laid  upon  the  table  ;  where  the 
Jaw  was,  that  every  man  who  offended  againd  the  rules  of  jull:  argu- 
mentation or  pure  exprelTiGn,  iliould  be  obliged  to  read  more  or 
fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence;  with  this 
reftrlction,  however,  that  the  rnolt  enormous  folecifm  ihould  not 
-iubje.6t  the  ofFerjder  to  read  more  than  one  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe  gentlemen  might  make  themfelves,  Chape- 
Iain  had  his  party;  and  to  ihew  that  he  had,  we  will  make  an 
extradt  from  M.  Huet's  "  Commentarius  de  Rebus  fuis."  "  Cha<- 
pelain,"  fays  Huetius,  "  was  a  man  who  acquired  a  high  reputation 
among  the  learned  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letter?  in  general  ;  for 
his  poetry  in  particular;  and  for  the  great  advances  which,  as  his 
friend  Gaflendus  testifies,  he  had  a'lfo  made  in  p'lilofophy  and  ma^ 
theinatics.  I  do  not  mind,"  fays  he,  "  the  bull-  attempts  of  fome 
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minu  e  and  envious  poets,  who  have  not  halt  his  genius,  to  lefTen  his 
fame  by  abufing  his  "  Pucelle:''  thei:  malignity  appears  fiifficiently 
from  their  forwarcinefs  to  judge  of  a  whole  work,  when  only  one 
half  of  it  is  publifhed.  .It  muft  be  owned,  that  Chapelain  has  not 
been  careful  enough  to  addpt  hin.fllf  to  the  tafte  of  the  age  he  lives 
in  ;  which  is  foft,  effeminate,  impatient  of  a  long  work,  and  unable 
to  raife  itfelf  to  the  mnjefty  and  fublimity  of  an  epic  poem.  I,  for 
my  part,  who  have  read  through  the  whole,  can  fafely  affirm,  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  tafte  pre- 
vailed, his  work  mult  have  met  with  all  the  honour  and  applaufe  fo 
jmtlydue  to  it;  on  which  account  I  can  by  no  means  affent  to  the 
judgment  of  the  duke  de  Montaufieur  and  M.  Conrart,  whom  Cha- 
pelain appointed  by  will  ai biters  of  this  poem  :  for  although  he  had 
experienced  fo  much  unreafunablenefs  in  the  reception  of  the  firil 
part,  yet  he  had  the  refolution  to  rm;lh  it;  and,  after  fortifying  it 
againlt  his  adverfaries  with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  thefe  friends 
either  to  be  published  or  fuppreiTed,  as  they  mould  think  mod  for  his 
credit.  They  thought  it  titter  to  be  fupprelled  ;  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion very  injuriously,  fmce  a  work  complete  in  all  it's  parts  muft 
appear  to  infinitely  more  advantage  than  when  viewed  only  by 
halves."  Huetius  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  intimacy  which  fublifted 
between  Chapelairi  and  himfelf;  and  how,  at  Chapelain's  requeft, 
he  infcribcd  to  him  his  "  Journey  into  Switzerland.'*  "  Chape- 
lain,"  fays  he,  "  befides  the  common  motives  of  friendship,  had  a 
particular  reafon  for  deiiring  this  of  me,  fpringing  from  that  fecret 
enmity  which  had  formerly  fet  him  and  Menage  at  variance.  I  at 
that  time  had  addreflcd  fortieth  ing  to  Menage,  which  fhewed  the 
high  opinion  I  had  of  him,  and  the  value  1  fet  upon  his  friendship. 
This  Chapelain  envioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  pre- 
ference to  him,  and  therefore  did  not  blufh  to  folicit  of  me,  a  little 
too  barefacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard;  upon  which  I  pre- 
fixed to  my  book  the  following  copy  ot  verfes  to  him,  in  com- 
mendation of  his  talents  for  poetry,  &c." 

Chapelain  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1674,  aged  79.  He  was  one 
of  the  king's  counfellors  ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous,  and  fordidly 
ftingy.  "  Pcliifon  and  I,"  fays  Menage,  «'  had  been  at  variance  a 
long  time  with  Chapelain;  but  in  a  fit  of  humility  he  called  upon 
me,  and  infilled  that  we  mould  go  and  offer  a  reconciliation  to  him, 
for  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men.  We  went,  and  I  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  billets 
in  the  chimney  which  1  had  obferved  there  twelve  years  before.  He 
had  fifty  thouiand  crowns  in  ready  cam.  by  him  ;  and  his  fupremede<- 
lioht  was  to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened,  and  the  bags  taken  out9 
that  he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  his 
bags  about  him  when  he  died  ;  whrch  gave  occafion  to  a  certain, 
academician  to  fay,  "  There's  our  friend  Chapelain  juft  dead,  like 
"  a  miller  among  his  bagi."  He  had  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  ac- 
cept 
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cept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Being  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, Richelieu,  who  was  fond  of  being  thought  a  wit  as  well  as  a 
itatefman,  and  was  going  to  publith  fomething  which  he  would 
have  pafs  for  a  fine  thing,  could  not  devife  a  better  expedient  than 
prefixing  Chapelain's  name  to  it.  "  Chapelain,"  fays  he,  "  lend 
"  me  your  name  on  this  occafion,  and  I'll  lend  you  my  purfeon  any 
«  other." 


CHAPELLE  (CLAUDE  EMANUEL   LULLIER),  a   celebrated 
French  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born  in 
1621.     He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of  conii- 
derable  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  tender  of  him,  and  gave, 
him  a  liberal  education.     He  had  the  great  GatTendus  for  his  mailer 
in  philoiophy ;  but  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  chietiy  by  his  fine  turn 
for  poetry.     There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in  all  he  wrote,  and  he 
was  excellent  in  competing  with  double  rhymes.     We  are  obliged 
to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in  verfe  and  profe,  called  "  Voyage 
de  Bachaumont."     Many  of  the  moft  mining  parts  in  Moliere's 
comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to  afcribe  to  him  ;  for  Moliere  con- 
fulted  him  upon  all  occafions,  and  paid  the  higheft  deference  to  his 
taire  and  judgment.     He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
wits  of  his  time,  and  with  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to 
feek  his  company  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  no  fmall  (hare  in  the  favour  of  the 
king.     HZ  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but  withal  a  very 
voluptuous  man.     There  goes  a  ftory,  that  Boileau  met  him  one 
day  ;  and  as  he  had  a  great  value  for  Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him, 
in  a  very  friendly  manner,  that   his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle 
would  certainly  hurt  him.     Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  affected ; 
but  this  meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern, "  Come,'*  fays  he, 
"  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  patience  to  all 
that  you  (hall  fay."     Boileau  led  the  way,  in  hopes  of  converting 
him  ;  but,  alas!  things  ended  much  otherwife  ;  for  the  preacher  and 
the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
fent  home  in  feparate  coaches.     Chapelle  died  in  1686,  and  his 
works  were  all  reprinted  with  additions  at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (GEOROE),  born  in  1557,  was  a  man  highly  cele- 
brated in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  writings  and  poetry.  In  1574  he 
was  fent  to  one  of  the  univerlities,  it  is  not  known  which,  where  he 
attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  to  the 
itudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without  meddling  either 
with  logic  or  philofophy.  After  this  he  went  to  London,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Shakfpeare,  Jonfon,  Sidney,  Spenfer,  and 
Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Walfingham  was  his  patron,  and  after  his 
deceafe  Thomas  Waifirsgham,  Efq.  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpe&ed 

by 
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by  prince  Henry,  and  Robert  earl  of  Somerfet;  but  the  former  dying 
immature]}',  and  the  latter  b'Jing  difgraced  for  contriving  the  death 
of  Ov'erbinr,  ail  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there.  He  was  en- 
couraged, however,  untkr  tiie  reign  of  James  I.  and  valued  by  all 
his  old  friends;  only  it  is  faid  that  B^n  Jonfcn  became  jealous  of 
him.  and  endeavoured  to  fupprcfs  his  riling  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the 
death  ot  Shakfpeare,  was  without  a  rival.  Befides  dramatic  pieces, 
Chapman  was  the  author  of  many  other  works.  He  Uanilated 
**  Homer's  Uriel,"  and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry:  it  is  yet  looked 
up  A?  .  ine  rcfpedh  He  tranilated  his  "  OcyiTey,"  which  was 

pi!-."".' !  '.:.  in  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.  He  was 
thoy>vhv  to  >.hc  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  indeed  no 

IT  Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthufiafi  in  poetry. 

Jr  :b  fome  part  of  "  Heiiod,"  and  began  a  transition  of 

M-  '  De  Amoiibus  Herois  et  Leandri."     He  died   in  1634, 

:  :-.nd  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields;  alter  which  a 
•  :nt  was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  cxpence  and  under  the 
•  •  cHim  of  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
;  verend  afpeft  and  graceful  manner,  religious  and  temperate: 
*' qualities,"  fays  Wood,  "  which  fdrlom  meet  in  a  poet:"  and  he 
was  To  highly  efteerned  by  the  clergy,  that  fome  of  them  have  faid, 
that  *'  as  Mufasus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Hero  and  Leander,  had 
two  excellent  (cholars,  Thamarus  and  Hercules,  fo  had  he  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excellent 
imitators  in  the  fame  argument  and  fubjecr,  namely,  Chriftopher 
Marlow  and  G-eorge  Chapman/'  He  xvrote  feventeen  dramatic 
pieces  i  and  among  them  a  ma  fque,  called  "The  Temple.'*  This 
was  compofed  by  him  at  the  requeft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  James  I.  and  Frederick  V. 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia ;  and  it 
was  performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  in  Feb.  1613-14,  at 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  with  a  defcription  of  their  whole 
(hew,  as  they  marched  from  the  mafter  of  the  rolls'  houfe  to  the 
court,  with  all  their  noble  contorts  and  attendants,  invented, 
fafhioned,  and  exhibited,  by  the  author's  friend,  Inigo  Jones. 

CHAPPEL  (WILLIAM),  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine,  toifhop 
of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  was  defcended,  as  he  him- 
fclf  tells  us,  from  parents  in  but  narrow  circumftances,  and  born  at 
Lexington  in  Nottinghamshire,  December  10,  1512.  Me  was  fent 
to  a  grammar-  fchool-  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame  county;  and  thence,  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  removed  to  Chriit's  college  in  Cambridge;  of 
which,  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  bacheh-r  and  mafter  of  arts, 
he  was  elected  fellow  in  1607.  He  became  as  eminent  a  tutor  as 
any  in  the  univcriiiy  j  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  abilities  as  a 

difputant, 
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dilputant,  concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  or  two  preferved 
that  are  well  worth  relating.  In  1624  king  James  vifited  the  uni- 
verfity of  Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity  college,  and  was  entertained 
with  a  philofophical  act,  and  other  academical  performances.  At 
thefe  exerciles  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Trinity  college,  was  refpondent  at 
St.  Mary's;  where  Chappel,  as  opponent,  puihed  him  fo  hard,  that, 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  up  the  difpute,  he  fainted.  Upon 
this  the  king,  who  valued  himfeli  much  upon  his  (kill  in  fiich. 
matters,  undertook  to  maintain  the  queftion,  but  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  the  do&or  ;  for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe 
logical  weapons,  that  his  majeity  openly  profelfed  his  joy  to  find  a 
man  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubje£t.  Many  years  after  this,  Sir 
William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popiili  titular  dean  of 
that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Cafhel,  and  provolt 
of  Dublin,  accidentally  overtook  them ;  upon  which  Sir  William, 
who  was  then  prefident  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans 
fhould  difpute  ;  which,  though  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popiih  dean,  with  great 
dexterity  and  aldrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  difficulty,  faying, 
"  Excufe  rne,  Sir;  I  don^t  care  to  diipute  with  one  who  is  wont  to 
kill  his  man." 

But  to  return. — It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fpent  his  days 
in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpected  offer  from  Laud, 
then  bifhop  of  London,  of  the  deanery  of  Calhel  in  Ireland  ;  which 
preferment,  though,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  much  difturhed  at 
Cambridge  by  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  envied  his  reputation,  he 
was  yet  very  unwilling  to  accept  ;  lor  being  a  man  of  a  quite  eafy 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  ambitious  of  dig- 
nities: but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the  offer,  went  over  to 
Ireland  accordingly,  and  was  inltalltd  dean  of  Cafhel,  Auguft  20, 
1663.     Soon   alter   he    was    made  provoft   of  Trinity   college  in 
Dublin,  by  Laud,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ;  who,  defirous  ot  giving  a  new  form  to  the 
univerfity,  looked  upon  Chappel  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  fettle  the 
eftablifhment  that  was  propofed,    Chappel  took  vaft  pains  to  decline 
this  charge,  the  burden   of  which   he  thought    too    heavy  for  his 
fhoulders;  and  for  this  purpofe  returned  to  England  in  May  1634, 
but  in  vain.     Upon  this  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  reGgned 
his  fellowfhip;  which  to  him,  as  h:mfelf  fays,  was  the  fweetelt  of 
earthly  preferments.     He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country  ;  and  taking 
his  lad  leave  of  his  ancient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  Auguft.  He  was  elected  provolt  ot  Trinity  college,  and  had  the  care 
of  it  immediately  committed  to  him  ;  though  he  was  not  fvvorn 
into  it  till  June  5,  163",  on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being 
fooncr  fettled  and  received.     The  exercifes  of  the  university  were 
never  more   ftrclly   looked  to,   nor  the  difcipline  better  ohferved, 
than  in  his  tim    ;  only  the  ItwShire  for  teaching  Irifh  was,  after  his 
adnliffion,  wholly  waved  :  yet,  that  he  might  mix  lomething  of  the 
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pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  youn^  minds  might  not  be  op- 
preiTed  with  too  much  feverity,  he  inftituted,  as  Sir  James  Ware 
tells  us,  among  the  Juniors,  a  Roman  commonwealth,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which  fhey  had  their 
dictators,  confuls,  cenfors,  and  other  officers  of  Rate,  in  great  fplen- 
dor.  And  this  Tingle  circumftance  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea 
of  the  man,  who  was  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two 
different  qualities,  fweetnefsof  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners. 

In  1638  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  StrafYord,  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhoprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Rofs  ;  and  he  was  confecrated  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  Nov.  ir* 
though  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  honour.  By  the  king's 
command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftflhip  for  fome  time,  but  at  Ian! 
refigned  it,  July  20,  1640;  before  which  time  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  fmali  bifhopric  in  England,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
native  country,  as  he  tetis  us,  and  die  in  peace  :  but  his  endeavours 
were  fruitlefs,  and  he  was  left  in  Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the 
lk>rm  which  he  had  long  forefuen.  He  was  attacked  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  with  great  bitternefs  by  the  puritan  party,  and  obliged 
lo  come  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  to  put  in  fureties  for  his  ap- 
pearance. June  164.1  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited 
againft  him  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  confiding  of  fourteen,  though 
the  fubftance  of  them  was  reduced  to  two  :  the  firft,  perjury,  on  a 
fuppofed  breach  of  his  oath,  as  provoft ;  the  fecond,  malice  towards 
the  Iri(h,  founded  on  difcontinuing  the  Irilh  lecture,  during  the 
time  of  his  being  provoft.  The  profecution  was  urged  with  great 
violence  ;  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  had  enforced 
uniformity  ami  (tricl  church  difcipline  in  the  college,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fanaticilm  of  thofe  rimes. 

This  divine's  fate  was  foiftewhat  peculiar;  for  though  the  mofl 
conftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  at  Cambridge 
lor  being  a  Puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  Papifr..  While  he 
laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  expofed  to  ftill  greater/ 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year. 
He  was  under  a  kind  of  confinement  at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the 
impeachment  which  was  (till  depending  ;  but  at  length  obtained 
leave  to  embark  for  England,  tor  the  fake  of  returning  thence  to 
Cork  ;  which  from  Dublin,  as  things  flood,  he  could  not  fafely 
do.  He  embarked  Dec.  26,  1641,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Mil- 
foid  Haven,  alter  a  double  efcape,  as  himfclf  phrafes  it,  from  the 
Irilh  wolves  and  the  Irilh  fca.  He  went  from  Mrlford  Haven  to 
Pembroke,  and  thence  to  Tenby,  where  information  was  made  oF 
him  to  the  mayor,  who  committed  him  to  gaol  Jan.  25.  After 
lying  there  fcven  weeks,  ht:  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  intereft  of  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  a.  member  of  parliament,  upon  giving  bond  in  r-  thou- 
-land  pounds  for  his  appearance,  and  March  16  let  out  for  Briftol. 

Here 
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Here  he  learnt  that  the  (hip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein 
werea  great  part  of  his effc&s,  Was  loft  near .Minehead;  and  therein, 
among  other  things,  perifhed  his  choice  collcclior,  of  books.  Afu-r 
iuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  confuliohs  iricrcafing,  he 
withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  fus  life 
in  retirement  and  fiudy  ;  and  died  at  Derby,  where  he  had  fom'e  time 
refided,  upon  Whitfimday,  1649. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  family  ;  only  we  lenrn  from  the  infcrip- 
tion  upon  his  monument,  that  "  he  had  a  yoUnger  brother,  while  he 
lived,  named  John  Chappel,who  was  alfo  a  very  eminent  divine,  and 
born  for  the  pulptt  >  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  Before  him,  and  his 
remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mansfield- Woodhbufe."  This 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  fome  years  after  his  deceafe. 
in  the  church  of  Bilftrop  in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  where  he  was  buried 
by  the  pious  care  of  Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  archbifhop  of  York. 

He  publifhed  the  year  before  his  death  "  Mcthodusconcioiiandi,'' 
that  is,  "  The  Method  of  Preaching,""  which,  for  it's  ufefiilnefs  was 
alfo  tranilated  into  Englilh.  His  "  Ufe  of  Holy  Scripture"  was 
printed  afterwards  in  1653.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  his  owri 
fifcj  v/ritten  by  himfelf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed; 
firft  from  a  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Philip  Svdenham,  Bart,  by 
Hearne,  and  a  fecond  time  by  Peck,  from  a  MS.  (till  preferred  iri 
Trinity-hall,  Cambridge  >  for  the  author  left  two  copies  qf  it.  Mr", 
-Peck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition*  the  folio  wing'  extfa6t  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.  "  'Tis  certain  THE  WHOLE 
DUTY  OK  MAN  was  written  by  one  who  flittered  by  the  troubles  in 
Ireland  ;  and  lome  lines  in  this  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conjec- 
ture that  bifhop  Chappel  was  the  author.  March  3,  1734." 

Thus  we  fee  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other  great  arid  good 
perfons,  comes  in  for  part  of  the  credit  ot  that  excellent  book  ;  yet 
there  is  no  explicit  evidence  of  his  having  been  the  author^  of  it. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  before  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  although  it  was  not  publifhed  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is 
agreeable  enough  to  this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing  j 
but  then  there  can  be  no  reafon  given  why  his  name  iliould  be  fup- 
prelfed  in  the  title-page*  when  a  poflhuinoUs  work  of  his  was  ac- 
uially  publifhed  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 

CHARDIN  (SirJoKN)>  a  famous  voyager,  was  the  fon  of  a  Pro* 
teftant  jeweller  at  Paris,  and  bom  there  in  1643  ;  but,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  quitted  his  native  country,  and  removed  to  London,  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nant2>  111,1685*.  He  went  to  Peril  a. 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  trafficked  in  jewels.  Charles  II.  Kino  of 
England,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  at 
London  in  1713.  His  "  Voyages,"  tranilated  into  Englifh,  Flemifbj 
and  German,  have  always  been  much  efteemed,  as  very  curious,  ami 
Yery  true:  in  this  bitter  circumftance,  it  is  faidj  very  unlike  the  voy- 
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ages  of  Paul  Lucas,  and  many  others,  who  leem  to  have  run  about 
the  world  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  collect  and  propagate  ridiculous 
lies.  Chardin  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Perfia,  it's  religion,  cuf- 
toms,  manners ;  and  his  defcription  of  other  oriental  countries 
which  he  vifited  is  no  lefs  exact. 

CHARES,  an  ancient  ftatuary,  and  difciple  of  Lycippus,  who 
immortalized  himfelf  by  the  Colollus  of  the  Sun  at  Rhodes,  which 
lias  been  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
flatue  was  of  brais,  and  above  an  hundred  feet  high ;  and  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two 
rocks,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fhips  could  pafs  in  full  fail  betwixt 
them.  Chares  employed  twelve  years  upon  it ;  and  after  (landing 
forty-fix,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moavius,  a 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  invaded  Rhodes  in  667,  fold  it  to  a  Jew 
merchant,  who  is  faid  to  have  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the 
materials  of  it. 


CH^RKE  (CHARLOTTE),  was  youngeft  daughter  of  Col  ley 
Cibber,  the  player,  and  afterwards  poet  lauieat.  At  eight  years  old 
fhe  was  put  to  fchool,  but  had  an  education  more  fuitable  to  a  boy 
than  a  girl  ;  and  as  (he  grew  up  followed  the  fame  plan,  being  more 
frequently  in  the  ffable  than  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  miitrefs  of 
the  curry-comb,  though  ignorant  of  the  needle.  Ker  very  amufe- 
rnents  all  took  the  fame  mafculme  turn;  (hooting,  hunting,  riding 
races,  and  -digging  in  a  garden,  being  ever  her  favourite  exercifes. 
She  alfo  relates  an  a6l  of  her  prowefs  when  a  mere  child,  in  protect- 
ing the  houfe  when  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  thieves,  by  the 
firing  of  piftols  and  blunderbufits  out  at  the  windows.  All  her  ac- 
tions feem  to  have  hail  a  boyifh  mifchievoufnefs  in  them,  and  fhe 
iometimes  appears  to  have  run  great  rifque  of  ending  them  with  the 
mod  fatal  oonfequences.  This  wildnefs,  however,  was  put  fome 
check  to  by  her  marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Charke,  an  eminent  performer  on  the  violin;  immediately  after 
which  (he  launched  into  the  billows  of  a  ftormy  world,  where  (he 
\vas,  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  buffetted  about  without  ever 
once  reaching  a  peaceful  harbour.  Her  hufband's  infatiable  pafTion 
for  women  loon  gave  her  jnft  caufe  of  uneafmefs,  and  in.  a  Ihort  time 
appears  to  have  occafioned  a  Separation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  flage,  apparently  from  inclination  as 
well  as  neceditv,  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of  Mademoifelle  in 
the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  (he  met  with  all  the  fwccefs  fhe  could 
expecl.  From  this  fhe  rofein  her  fecond  and  third  attempts  to  the 
capita]  characters  of  Alicia  in  Jane  Shore,  and  Andromache  in  the 
Diflreflkl  Mother;  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  remembrance  of 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs,  Oldfhld,  ihe  met  with  great  indulgence  from 
the  audience;  and  being  remarkable  for  reading  well,  was  fuffered,, 
\ipon  certain  emergencies  to  read  characters  of  no  lefs  importance 
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than  thofe  of  Cleopatra  and  queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  after  this 
engaged  at  a  yood  falary,  and  Sufficient  fupply  of  very  confiderable 
parts,  at  the  Haymarket,  and  afrer  that  at  Drury-lane.  la  a  word, 
tfie  feemed  well  fettled,  and  likely  to  have  made  no  inglorious  figure 
in  theatrical  life,  had  not  that  ungovernable  impetuofity  of  paffions, 
which  ran  through  £.11  her  a&ions,  induced  her  to  quarrel  with  Fleet- 
wood,  the  then  Manager;  whom  fhenot  only  left  on  a  Hidden,  with- 
out any  notice  given,  but  even  vented  her  fpleen  againft  him  in  pub- 
lic by  a  little  dramatic  farce,  called  i;  The  Art  of  Management  ;"  and 
though  Fleetwood  not  only  forgave  that  injury,  and  reftored  her  to 
her  former  ftation,  yet  Ihe  acknowledges  that  five  afterwards  very 
ungratefully  'left  him  a  fecoj-id  time,  without  any  blame  on  his 
part. 

Her  adventures,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  are  nothing  but 
one  variegated  fcene  of  di  fireflies,  of  a  kind  which  no  one  can  be  a 
iiranger  to,  who  has  either  feen  or  read  the  accounts  of  the  moft 
wretched  of  all  human  'beings,  the  members  of  a  mere  drolling  com- 
pany of  aftors;  we  mail  therefore  be  excufed  the  entering  into  par- 
ticulars. In  1755  the  came  to  London,  where  (lie  pubTifhed  the 
*'  Narrative  of  her  own  Life:'"  whether  the  profits  of  her  book  enabled 
her  to  fubfift  for  the  fhort  remainder  of  it,  without  fecking  for  far- 
ther adventures,  is  uncertain  ;  deaih,  however,  put  a  period  to  it  in 
1759,  and  thereby  to  one  continued  courfe  of  raifery,  the  evident 
•conference  of  folly.,  -imprudence,  and  ablurdity. 

CHARLES  XII.  (of  Sweden),  was  fcorn  June  27,  1682;  and 
fet  off  in  the  ftyle,  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
His  preceptor  afking  him  what  he  thought  of  that  hero?  "  I  think," 
fays  Charles,  •"  that  I  mould  chufe  to  be  like  him."  "  Aye,  but,'* 
fays  the  tutor,  "  he  (mly  lived  thirty-two  years."  «'  Oh,"  an- 
fwered  the  prince,  "  that  is  long  enough,  when  a  man  has  con- 
quered kingdoms."  Impatient  to  reign,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
declared  ot  a<ie  at  fifteen  ;  and  at  his  coronation  he  fnatched  the 

^j 

crown  from  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  him- 
felf, with  an  air  of  grandeur  which  ftruck.the  people. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  Augufhis  king  of  Poland,  and 
Peter  czar  of  Mufcovy,  taking  advantage  of  his  minority,  entered  all 
three  into  A  confederacy  againil  this  youth.  Charles,  aware  of  it, 
thouph  fc.arce  eighteen,  attacked  them  one  after  another.  He 

*^  il3 

hadened  fint  to  Denmark,  befieged  Copenhageo,  forced  the  Danes 
into  their  intrenchments,  and  caufed  a  declaration  to  be  made  to 
king  Frederic,  that,  "  if  he  did  not  do  juftice  to  the  duke  of  Hol- 
•ftein,  his  brother-in-law,  again  ft  whom  he  had  committed  holti- 
1iti.es,  he  mult  prepare  to  fee  Copenhagen  deftroyed,  and  his  king- 
dom laid  wade  by  fire  and  fword."  Thcfe  menaces  brought  on  the 
treaty  of  Frawenial,  in  which,  without  any  advantages  to  himfelf, 
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but  quire  content  with  humbling  his  enemy,  he  demanded  and  ot>- 
taimd  all  he  wjftied  for  his  ally. 

1  his  war  being  fmithed  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year  1700,  he  marched  aga.inft  the  Ruffians,  who  were  then  he- 
dging Narva  with  an  hundred  thoufand  men.  He  attacked  them 
with  eight  thoufand,  and  forced  them  into  their  intrenchments. 
Thirty  thoufand  were  (lain  6r.drown.ed,  twenty  thoufand  alked  for 
•quarter,  and  the  rclt  were  uken  or  difperfed.  Charles  permitted 
hali  the  Ruffian  foldjers  to  return  without  arms,  and  half  to  repafs 
the  river  with  their  arms.  He  detained  none  but  the  commanders 
in  chief;  to  whom,  however,  he  returned  their  arms  and  their 
money.  Among  thefe  there  was  an  Afia,tic  prince,  born  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Gdijcafu>,  who  was  now  to  live  captive  amidft  the  ice  of 
Sweden  ;  "  which,"  fays  Charles,  *«  is  jufl  the  fame  as  if  I  were 
fome  time  to  be  a  prii^ner  among  the  Crim-Tartars;"  words  which 
the  eapririoufncfs  of  Fortune  caufed  afterwards  to  be  recollected, 
when  this  Swedilh  hero  was  forced  to  feek  an  afylnm  in  Turkey. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Charles  had  only  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
.killed,  and  eight  hundred  waundecl,  at  the  battle  of  Narva. 

The  conqueror  turned  himfelf  now  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
of  Poland.  He  palled  the  river  Duna,  beat  marlhal  Stenau,  whip 
difputed  the  pallage  with  him,  forced  tlie  Sax.ons  into  their  ports, 
and  gained  a  fii>nal  victory  over  them.  He  haftened  to  Courland, 
which  furrendered  to  him,  pafled  into  Lithuania,  made  every  thing 
bow  down  before  him,  and  went  to  fupport  the  intrigues  of  the 
cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  in  order  to  deprive  Auguftus  of  the 
crown.  Being  mailer  of  Warfovia,  he  purfued  him,  and  gained  the 
Battle  of  CHfsaw,  though  his  enemy  oppofed  to  him  prodigies  of 
valour.  He  again  fell  in  with  the  Saxon  army,  commanded  by 
Stennu,  b.elieged  Thorn,  and  caufed  Stanifiaus  to  be  elected  king  of 
1'oland.  The  terror  of  his  arms  carried  all  before  them;  the  Ruf- 
Jians  were  eafily  dilperfed  ;  Auguftus,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities, 
I  tied  for  peace;  and  Charles,  dictating  the  conditions  of  it,  obliged 
|iim  to  renounce  his  kingdom,  a,nd  acknowledge  Staniflaus. 

This  peace  was  concluded  in  1706,  and  now  he  might  and  ought 
to  have  tieen  reconciled  with  the  czar  Peter;  but  he  chofe  to  turn 
his  arms  againfl:  him,  apparently  with  a  defign  to  dethrone  him,  as 
he  had  dethroned  Auguftus.  Peter  was  aware  of  it,  and  faid,  that 
his  brother  Charles  affected  to  be  Alexander,  but  would  be  greatly 
difappointed,  if  he  expected  to  find  him  Darius.'*  Charles  left 
Saxony  in  the  autumn  of  1707,  with  an  army  qf  forty-three  thoufand 
men  :  the  Rufllans  abandoned  Grodno  at  his  approach  ;  he  drove 
them  before  hjm,  paflecj  the  Boriilhenes,  treated  with  the  Cofacks, 
and  came  to  encamp  upon  the  Dezena;  and,  after  feveral  advan- 
tages, was  marching  to  Mofcow,  through  the  deferts  of  the  Ukraine. 
But  fortune  abandoned  him  at  Pultowa,  July  1709  ;  where  he  was 
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beaten  by  Peter,  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  all  his  army  either  deftroyed 
or  taken  prifoners,  and  forced  to  lave  himfelf  by  being  carried  off  in 
a  litter;  and  thus  reduced  to  feek  an  afylum  among  the  Turks,  lie 
gained  CX  zakow,  and  returned  to  Bender  ;  all  which  replaced  Au- 
gufluson  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  immortalized  Peter. 

The  grand  feignior  gave  Charles  a  handfome  reception,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  four  hundred  Tartars.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den's view,  in  coming;  to  Turkey,  was  to  excite  the  Porte  againft 
the  czar  Peter;  but  not  Succeeding,  either  bv  menaces  or  intrigue?, 
he  grew  in  time  pbftinate  and  reftive,  and  even  braved  the  grand 
feignior,  although  he  was  his  pri loner.  The  Porte  wanted  much  to 
get  rid  of  their  gueft,  and  at  length  was  compelled  to  offer  a  little 
violence.  Charles  intrenched  himfelf  in  his  hotife  at  Bender,  and 
defended  himfelf  againft  an  army  with  forty  domeflics,  and  would 
not  furrender  till  his  houfe  was  on  fire.  From  Bender  he  was  re. 
moved  to  Demotika,  where  he  grew  fulky,  and  was  refolved  to  lie 
in  bed  all  the  time  he  ihould  be  there;  and  he  actually  did  lie  in 
bed  ten  months,  reigning  to  be  lick. 

Meanwhile  his  misfortunes  incfeafed  daily.  His  enemies,  taking 
advantage  of  his  abfence,  destroyed  his  army;  and  took  from  him 
not  only  his  own  conqueits,  but  thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  At  length  - 
he  left  Demotika,  travelled  poft,  with  two  companions  only,  through 
Franconia  and  Mecklenburgh,  and  arrived  on  the  eleventh  day  at 
Stralfund,  Nov.  22, 1714.  Befet  in  this  town,  he  faved  himfeif  in 
Sweden,  now  reduced  to  a  molt  deplorable  condition.  But  his  mif- 
fortunes  had  not  cooled  his  p^dion  for  warring;  he  attacked  Nor- 
way with  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Fre- 
derickmall  in  December  1718  ;  where,  as  he  was  vifiting  the  works 
of  his  engineers  by  (tar-light,  he  was  Irruck  upon  the  head  with  a 
ball,  and  killed  upon  the  Ipot.  His  death  happened  on  Dec.  ir. 

Thus  periihed  Charles,  and  all  his  projects ;  for  he  was  meditating 
4efigns  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  The  czar 
was  uniting  with  him  to  re-eftab!im  Stanillaus,  and  dethrone  Au- 
guQus.  He  was  about  to  furnilh  ihips  to  drive  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover from  the  throne  of  England,  and  replace  the  Pretender  in  it ; 
and  the  land  forces  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  George  I.  in  hi?. 
Itates  of  Hanover,  and  efpeciaHy  in  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
he  had  taken  from  Charles. 

"  Charles  XII."  fays  Montefquieu,  "  was  not  Alexander,  but 
would  have  |)een  A'exander's  ben:  foidier."  Henatit  obferves,  "  that 
Charles  in  his  projects  had  no  relifh  for  the  probable:  to  furnilh 
gout  to  him,  fuccefs  mult  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.'- 
jpoubtlefs  he-  might  be  called  the  Quixote  of  the  North.  He  carried, 
as  his  hilf«>rian  lays,  all  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excefs  which 
made  them  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  the  opj-ofite  vices.  Hi> 
firmnefs  was  obstinacy,  his  libviality  protuiion,  hi*  courage  raihneN, 
his  f.jva-:t\  ciudty:  he  \\zst  in  his  kill  year?,  kfs  a  king  that:  i 
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Tyrant,  and  more  a  foldier  than  a  hero.  The  projects  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  affected  to  imitate,  were  not  only  wife,  but  wifely 
executed  ;  whereas  Charles,  knowing  nothing  but  arms,  never  re- 
gulated any  of  his  movements  by  policy,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  conjun&nre,  hut  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along 
by  a  brutal  courage,  which  o'ren  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  at 
length  occasioned  his  death.  He  was  a  fingular  man,  rather  than 


a.  great  man. 


As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  fine  open 
forehead,  large  blue  eye?,  fhxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  a  handfome 
rtotr,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable.  His  manners  were 
harfh  and  aniterc,  not  to  fay  favage  ;  and,  as  to  religion,  he  was  in- 
different towards  all,  though  exterioufly  a  Lutheran.  A  few  anec- 
dotes will  illuftrate  his  character.  No  dangers,  however  great,  made 
the  lead  imprefTion  upon  him  :  when  a  Fiorfe  or  two  were  killed 
under  him  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  in  1700,  he  leaped  nimbly  upon 
frdh  ones,  faying,  "  Thefe  people  find  me  exercife."  One  day, 
when  he  was  dilating  letters  to  a  fecretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the 
roof  into  the  next  room  ot  the  houfe  where  they  were  fitting.  The 
fecretary,  terrified  Ml  the  houfe  Ihould  come  down  upon  them,  let 
Ms  pen  drop  out  of  his  hand.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  fays  the 
Icing,  calmly.  The  fecretary  could  only  reply,  lt  Ah,  Sir,  the 
bomb!**  "The  bomb!"  fays  the  king;  "  what  has  tbe  bomb  to 
dr.  with  what  I  am  dictating  to  you  r  Go  on." 

He  preferved  more  humanity  than  is  ufually  found  among  con- 
q terrors.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  action,  finding  a  young  Svvedifh 
t'iticer  wounded,  and  unable  to  march,  'he  obliged  the  officer  to  take 
his  h(v- fe,  and  continued  to  command  his  infantry  on  foot.  The 
princefs  Lubomirilri,  who  was  very  much  in  the  intereft  and  good 
graces  of  Aogn  ft  us,  tailing  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
rfHcers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  faying,  "  that  he  did  not 
make  war.  with  women,"  One  day,  near  Leipfic,  a  peafant  threw 
Jrirrifetf  at  his  test,  with  a  complaint  againft  a  grenadier,  that  he  had 
robbed  him  of  certain  eatables  provided  for  himfelf  and  his  family. 
"  Is  it  true,"  fa  id  Charles  fiernly,  "  that  you  have  robbed  this 
iv.aii?''  The  foldier  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  not  done  near  fo  much 
harm  to  this  man,  as  your  majefty  has  done  to  his  matter;  for  you 
iiave  taken  from  Auguftus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  only  taken 
i'nrn  this  poor  fcoinulrel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the  peafant 
amends,  and  pardoned  the  foldier  for  his  firmnefs :  "  However,  my 
friend,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  you  will  do  well  to  recolledr.,  that,  if  I 
;>.>,>>:  a  kingdom  from  Augulhis,  I  did  not  take  it  for  my  lei  f." 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himfelf,  a  foldier  did  not  fear  to 
rsrnorirtiats  to  him  againft  fome  bread,  which  was  very  black  and 
?:v>uldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only  proviiton  the  troops  had. 
Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it,  and  calmly  eat  it  up,  faying,  •'  that 


nuiccd  it  was  not  iioaJ,  but  that  it  mi^ht  be  eaten, 
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From  the  danger  he  was  in  in  Poland,  when  he  beat  the  Saxon 
troops  in  1702,  a  comedv  was  exhibited  at  Marienburgh,  where  the 
combat  was  reprefented  to  thedifadvantage  ol  the  Swedes.  "Oh/* 
fays  Charles,  hearing  ot  it,  "  I  am  tar  from  envying  them  in  this 
plea  ft  ire.  Let  them  beat  me  upon  the  theatres  as  long  as  they  will, 
provided  I  do  but  beat  them  in  the  field/' 


CHARLETON  (WALTER),  a  learned  phyficlan,  was  Ton  of 
Walter  Charleton,  reftor  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetfliire,  ami 
born  there  Feb.  2,  1619.  He  was  inflructed  in  grammar  learning 
by  his  father,  and  in  1035  entered  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford.  He 
very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  a<nd  had  the  degree  ofdofior 
of  that  facn'ty  conferred  on  him  Feb.  164.2.  Soon  after,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  Upon  the  de- 
cline of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was  admitted 
into  the  col'it-oe  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  considerable  practice. 
Jn  the  fpatt:  of  ro  years  before  the  reftoration,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
ifhed  feveral  treat;  I  es  on  various  fubje£ts.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  re- 
tained that  honour  after  the  kind's  return.  Upon'.' the  founding  or 
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the  Royal  Society,  he  was  one  of  it's  firtt  members.  In  1689,  he 
was  chofen  president  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  Soon  after,  die 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  iilaiid 
»f  Jerfey.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  87. 


CHARPENTIER  (FRANCIS),  dean  of  the  French  academy, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  1620.  His  early  difcovery  of  great  acute- 
nefs  made  his  friends  defign  him  for  the  bar:  but  his  tafie-and  hu- 
mour carried  him  another  way.  He  preferred  the  repofe  and  fiiil- 
nefs  of  the  clofct  to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ;  and  was  in  finitely 
more  delighted  with  languages  and  antiquity,  thau  with  the  ihidy  ot 
the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1655, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  the  beft  converfation  for  his  improvement. 
When  Colbert  became  minifter  of  ftate,  he  projected  the  fetting  up 
a  French  Eaft- India  company  ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  ir.ore 
efFedlually,  he  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be  publifhet! 
upon  this  fubje6l.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Charpentier  to  draw 
one  up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performance,  that  he  kept  him 
in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place  him  in  another  academy  which 
was  then  founding,  and  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  nanif 
of  "  Infcriptions  and  Medals." 

The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a  considerable 
mafter,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  exa£t  and  critical 
judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of 
this  new  academy  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  ot 
that  learned  fociety  contributed  more  than  himfelf  towards  that 
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noble  feries  of  medals,  which  were  ftruck  with  the  moftconfiderable 
events  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  publithed 
feveral  works,  which  were  well  received.  His  firft  performance  was 
4<  The  Life  of  Socrates,"  printed  in  1650,  to  which  he  added  a 
French  verfion  of  "  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  :"  in  1658,  another 
French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely,  of  his  "  Cyropedia  :J1 
in  1664.,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  a  faithful  Subject  concerning  the  Eftab- 
K foment  of  a  French  Eaft  India  Company,  addreffedto  all  French- 
men ;"  and,  in  1665,  "  An  Account  of  this  new  Eftablifhment," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  (hare  he  had  in  a  famous  difpute,  whether  it  was  proper  to 
have  public  monumental  infcriptions  in  Latin  or  French,  put  him 
upon  publishing  a  tract  in  1676,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Pro- 
priety of  the  French  Language  for  the  Infcription  of  a  triumphal 
arc:'*  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame  fubject 
in  1683,  tinder  the  title  of,  •'  The  Excellency  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage." Of  the  firft  of  thefe  Bayle  fays,  that  Charpentier  "  has 
refuted  the  objections  of  his  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs  and 
folidity,  and  eftabliihed  his  own  opinion  upon  the  firmed  reafons, 
enforced  with  the  greateft  eloquence  and  erudition  :"  and  of  the 
laft,  "  that  it  is  full  of  exquifite  erudition,  anddeferves  to  be  read  With 
the  greateft  attention." 

He  died  April  22,  1702,  rged  82.  His  harangues  and  difcourfe?, 
delivered  before  the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  tomake>a 
ipeech  to  the  king,  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  the  academy. 
There  are  likewife  of  his  in  print  feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fon- 
nets,  paraphrafes  upon  the  Pfalms,  and  many  other  works,  which 
have  not  been  printed.  As  to  the  character  of  his  works,  it  may  he 
faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgment,  ftrength  and  learning,  are 
everywhere  vifibleand  fhining  in  them.  . 


CHARRON  /PETER),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541.  Though 
his  parents  were  in  narrow  circtimftances,  yet  feeing  fomething  in 
theis  Ion,  which  argued  a  more  than  common  capacity,  they  were 
particularly  attentive  to  his  education.  After  making  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  he  applied  to  logic,  metaphyfics, 
moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  ftudied  civil  and  common  law 
at  the  univerllties  of  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  commenced  doctor 
in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  court  of  parliament.  He  always  declared  the  bar  to 
be  thebeft  and  moft  improving  fchool  in  the  world,  and  accordingly 
attended  at  all  the  public  hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
ing  that  preferment  in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was  likely  to* 
come  very  flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft,  nor  relations- 
amongthe  folicitorsand  proctors  of  the  court,  nor  meannefs  enough 
to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle  himfeli  into  bufinefs,  he  gave  over 
that  employment,  and  clofely  applied  to  the  (Uidy  of  divinity.  By 
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his  fuperior  pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  high  reputation 
with  the  greateft  and  molt  learned  men  of  his  time,  info  much  that 
the  bi (hops  Teemed  to  ilrive  which  of  them  mould  get^him.into  his 
diocefe  ;  making  him  an  offer  of  being  theological  can^n  or  divinity 
le&urer  in  their  churches,  and  of  other  dignities  and  benefices, 
befides  giving  him  noble  presents.  -He  was  R.ccelTively  theologal  of 
Bazas,  Aqcs,  Lethoure,  Agen,  Cabors,  and  Condom,  canon  and 
fchoolmafter  in  the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter  in  the  church 
of  Condom.  Queen  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Butois,  was  pleafed  to 
entertain  him  for  her  preacher  in  ordinary ;  and  the  king,  though 
at  that  time  a  proteftatjt,  frequently  did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of 
his  audience.  He  was  alfo  retained  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagnac, 
the  Pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.  He 
never  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfted  himfelf  with 
deferving  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft.  *  After  about  18  years 
abfence  from  Paris,  he  refolved  to  g;>  and  end  his  days  there  \  but 
being  a  great  lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf  by  vow  to  be- 
come a  Carthufian. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  his  intention  to  the  prior 
ot  the  order,  but  was  reje&ed,  notwithstanding  his  mod  preiTing 
intreaties.  He  could  not  be  received  on  account  of  his  age,  being 
then  about  48.  He  was  told  that  that  ord-T  required  all  the  vigour 
of  youth  to  fupport  it's  aufterities.  He  next  addrelfed  himfelf  to 
the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  upon  the 
fame  reafons  ;  whereupon  he  wasafliired  by  three  teamed  cafuiffo, 
that  as  he  was  no  ways  accefiary  to  the  non-performance  of  his  vow, 
there  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he 
might,  with  a  very  fafe  and  good  confcience,  continue  in  the  world 
as  a  fecular,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  order. 
He  preacfjed  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  1589.  Going 
afterwards  to  Bourdeaux,  he  contracted  there  a  very  intimate  friend- 
Clip  with  Michael  de  Montaigne,  author  of  the  well  known  efiTays, 
from  whom  he  received  all  poflibleteltimonies  of  regard  ;  for  among 
other  things  IVJontaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that  in  cafe  he 
Should  leave  no  iffue  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  (hould,  after, 
his  deceafe,  be' entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain,  as  they  be- 
longed to  hisr'noble  family.  He  ftaid  at  Bourdeaux  from  1589,  to 
1593  »  an^  in  that  interval  compofed  his  book,  entitled,  "  Les  Trois 
Ventes,"  u  The  Three  Truths,"  which  he  publimed  in  1594.. 
Thefe  three  truths  are  the  following:  I.  That  there  is  a  God  and 
a  true  religion  :  2.  That  of  all  religions  the  Chriftian  is  the  only 
true  one:  3.  That  of  all  the  Chriftian  communions  the  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  only  true  church.  By  the  firft,  he  combats  the 
Atheifts:  by  the  fecond,  the  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans  :  and 
by  the  third,  the  Heretics  and  Schifmatics. 

This   work    procured  him   the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice, 
biOiop  and  count  of  Cahors,  who  fent  for  him,  a-:d  .effort d  him  tli« 
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peaces    of   his  vicar  general,    and  canon   iheologal   in    his    cluircH? 
\Vhich  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the   general  affembly  of 
the  clergy  in  1595,  ant'  vvas  chofen   fir  ft  fecreiary  to  the  afTembly. 
In  1599,  he  returned  to  Cahors,  and  in  that  ami  the  following  year 
eompofed  eight  difcourfes  upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  ; 
and  others  upon  the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  like  wife  his  books 
of  wifdom.     Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop  of  Condom, 
to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  p re  fen  ted  him  with  the  chapterthip 
in    his  church  ;  and  the  theologal    chair  falling   vacant   about  the 
fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that  too,  which  Charron  accepted, 
and  refolved  to  fet.il e  there.     In  1601,  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his 
books  "  of  Wifdjm,''  which  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made 
his  character  generally  known.     October  1603,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Paris,  to  thank  th.eiifljop  of  Boulogne,  who,  in  order  to  have  him 
near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of  theologal  canon.     This 
he  was  difpofed  to  accept  of,    but  the  moifture  and  coldnefs  of  the 
air  at  Boulogne,  and  it's  nearnefs  to  the  fea,  not  only  made  it,   he 
laid  to  a  friend,  a  melancholy  and  unpleafant  place,  but  very  un- 
vvholefome  too  ;  ad. ling,  that  the  fun  was  his  yifible  God,  as  God 
was  his  invifible  fun. 

At  Paris  he  began  a  new  edition  of  his  books  "  ofWifdom,"  of 
which  he  lived    to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  off;  dying 
Nov.  1 6,  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.     The  impreffion  of  the  new  edi- 
tion "of  his  book  "  oi :  Wifdom,"  with  alterations  by  the  author,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  offence"  taken  at  fome   pauages  in  jhe  former,    was 
completed  in  1604,  by  the  care  oi  a  friend  -t  but  as  Uie  Bourdeau^ 
edition  contained  fome  things  that  were  either  fuppreifed  or  foftened 
in  the  fubfequent   one,  it   was  much  fought   after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bookfeilers  of  fcv.eral  cities  reprinted  the  book  after  that 
edition  ;  and  this  induced  a  Pjris  bookfeller  to  print  an  edition,  to 
which  he  fubjoinecl  all  the  paffat^es  of  the  fir  ft  edition  which  had 
been    (truck   out  or  corredtdi,    and   all  thofe  which  the   prefidtiit 
jeannin,  who  was  employed  by  the  chancellor  to  examine  the  book, 
judged  neceffary  to  be  changed.     This  edition  appeared  in  1707. 


CHASTE  L  (JOHN),    the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,   at- 
tempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Dec."  27,  1594-    This  prince, 
having  taken  a  journey   to  the   borders  of  Artois,    was  returned  to 
Paris  that  very  day.     He  was  in  the  chamber  of   his   millrefs  Ga- 
briella  d'Eftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hoiel  de  jBoticlfage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,   he  was  (truck  in  his  under  lip 
with  a   knife,  which    broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.     John  Chsifel, 
who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned  to  cut   h;s  throat,  was  then 
l>ut  18  or  19  years  old.      He  hai  no  fodner  given  it,  but  he  dropped 
his  knife,  and  hidhimftlf  in  the  crowd.    Every  b'.Kiy  Hood  amazed, 
at  a  IcHj  to  know  who  the  villain  wa^  :  anJ  he  -.vas  likely  to 
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efcape.  But  fomebody  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he 
was  takdn  at  a  venture;  the  wilclnefs  ot"  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go  ;  faying  that  he  pardoned  him  :  but 
hearing  that  he  wasadifciple  of  the  jefuits,  he  cried  out,  "  Mull 
then  the  jefuits  be  convicted  from  my  own  mouth?"  This  regi- 
eide,  being  carried  to  the  prifon,  called  For-l*Eveche,  was  there  ex- 
amined by  the  great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  and  declared  the  reafons  that  determined  him  to  fo  defperate 
an  attempt :  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before  the 
officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the  fact,  he 
confelfed  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by  being  confcious  of  having  led  a 
fcandalous  and  wicked  life;  that  he  defpaired  of  forgivenefs ;  and 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape  going  to  hell,  but  that  he 
hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more  tolerable  by  attempting  a  great 
action.  Being  afked,  what  that  great  action  was,  he  anfwert-d,  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  front 
damnation,  but  only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolera- 
ble. Being  afked,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology  ;  he  anfwered, 
From  the  (ludy  of  philofophy.  He  was  then  afked,  whether  he  had 
ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and  whether  he  was 
ever  in  the  meditation-chamber,  in  which  are  the  pictures  of  leveral 
devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures;  and  in  which  the  jefuits 
introduce  the  greateft  fmners,  with  a  pretence  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  wicked  lives,  but  in  reality  to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to 
frighten  them  by  fuch  apparitions  into  a  refolution  to  commit  bold 
actions  ;  to  which  he  anfvvtfed,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and 
a  half  under  father  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  me- 
ditat  ion-chamber.  Being  afked  who  it  was  that  perfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king  ?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral  places, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  ;  and  th.at  they  who  faid  it, 
called  him  a  tyrant.  Then  they  afked  him,  whether  it  \vas  not 
cuftomary  with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  killing  the  king  ?  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  heard  them  fay,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the 
king  ;  that  he  was  without  the  pale  of  the  church1;  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained the  pope's  approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  grand 
chamber,  he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  aliened  and 
maintained  the  following  proportion  :  viz.  that  "  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no  member  of  the 
church,  bec-sufe  he  was  not  approved  by  the  pope." 

He  WAS  fentencedto  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  Dec. 
39,  1594,  and  fuffered  ihe  fame  day  by  the  light  of  flambeaux. 
The  fentence  fets  forth  a  particular  account  of  his  fufferings,  and 
runs  in  this  manner:  '*  The  court  has  condemned,  and  docs  con- 
demn, John  Chaftel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chief 
door  of  the  church  of  Palis,  iiripped  to  his  (hirt,  holding  in  his  hand 
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a  lighted  wax.  taper  of  two  pounds  weight,  and  there  to  fay  and  de- 
clare on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  and  treacheroufly  attempt- 
ed to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  arid  abominable  murder,  and  had 
wounded  the  king  in  the  face  with  a  knife  ;  and  that,  having  been 
taught  a  falie  and  damnable  doctrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the  pope's 
approbation  ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chattel  repents,  and  for 
which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  anil  of  the  court.  This 
done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  la  Place  de  Greve,"  which, 
anfwers  to  what  we  call  Tyburn,  "  and  there  to  have  the  flem  of 
his  arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers  ;  and  his  right 
hand,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off;  afterwards  his  body  to  be  drawn  and 
quartered  by  four  horfes,  pulling  feveral  ways,  and  his  members  and 
corpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  allies,  and  the  afhes 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  The  court  has  alfo  declared,  and  does  declare, 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.  Before  this  fentence 
be  executed  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuffer 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  declare 
his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  circumttances  relating  to  his 
trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of  France, 
but  this  not  entirely  on  account  of  Chattel's  crime  ;  which  was  only 
here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againft  them,  that  had  been 
pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter  Chattel  his  father  and  the  jefuit 
Gueret,  under  whom  Chattel  was  then  ft  tidying  philofophy,  were 
tried  Jan.  10  following.  The  jefuit  was  banifhed  for  ever,  Peter 
Chattel  for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  ever  out  of  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Paris;  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  and  ftrangted  without 
a  trial,  if  they  prr  fumed  to  return.  The  jefuit's  goods  and  chattels 
•were  foifcitco  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Chaftel  was  fined  2000  crowns. 
The  court  alfo  ordered  the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chattel  lived,  to 
be  entirely  ciemolifhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on 
which  it  flood  to  be  applied  to  the  life  of  the  public,  and  that  no 
other  houfe  fhall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high  pillar  of 
free-done  fh^uld  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  monument  of  that 
mott  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted  ori%the  king's  perfon, 
and  that  on  the  iaid  pillar  be  engraved  an  infcription  containing  the 
reafons  for  which  the  houfe  was  demolifhed  and  the  pillar  erected. 
This  fentence  \vas  executed  ;  but  the  p-illar  has  lince  been  taken 
do.wn,  and  a  fpring  caufed  to  run  there  inftead  of  it. 


CHATHAM  (Earl  of).  This  nobleman,  who  has  made  the 
molt  confpicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  politics,  as  well  in  the 
capacity  of  an  orator  as  a  ftatefman,  was  the  youngeft  fon'of  Ro- 
Ltrt  P.tT,.  of  Bocomiock,  ia  Cornwall,  efq.  by  his  wife,  Harriot, 
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filler  of  John  Villiers,  carl  of  Grandifon  in  Ireland,  and  grand  fon 
ot  Thomas  Pitt,  efq.  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  extraordinary  fine 
diamond  to  the  king  of  France  tor  135,000!.  and  thereby  got  the 
diftinguilhcd  epithet  of  Diamond  Pitt.  That  gentleman  was  not 
only  the  father  of  Robert,  lord  Chatham's  father,  but  alfo  of  Tho- 
mas, creaied  earl  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  of  colonel  John 
Pitt. 

We  have  an  anecdote  of  his  lordfhip  at  this  time,  which  appears 
to  be  well  authenticated,  and  ferves  to  evince  his  prudence  :  he  al- 
ways went  late  into  company,  and  remained  till  the  laft  ;  the  firft 
flep  was  to  avoid  drinking,  the  latter,  that  after  his  departure,  his 
conduct  might  not  afford  food  for  fcandal,  or  ariimadverfion  in  his 
abfence.     He  was  particularly  patronized  by  the  celebrated  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  and  through  her  intereft  obtained  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment, to  oppofe  the  meal  ures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     The  force 
of  his  rhetoric  and  elocution  kept  Sir  Robert  in  great  awe,  and  he 
appeared  as  a   luminary  of  oratory  and  intelligence  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.     The  duchefs  bequeathed  him  ten  thoufand  pounds 
after  her  demife,  on  condition,  as  it  was  then  reported,  never  to  ac- 
cept a  place  in  adminiflration.     He,  nererthelefs,   enjoyed  many 
confiderable  pods  in  the  late   reign,  and,  in  1756  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  (late  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fox,   afterwards  lord  Hol- 
land, which  employment  he   held   till   October  5,  1761,  during 
•which  office  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  fright,  and  to  have  of- 
fered the  Spaniards  Gibraltar,  if  they  would  join  us  againft  the 
French.     Mr.  Pitt,  when   he  forefaw  it  would    be   impoflible  to 
make  fuch  a  peace  as  would  pleafe   the  people,   refigned  the  feals, 
that   he   might  preferve  the  glory   he  had  acquired,  and  to  avoid 
the  odium   that  would   infallibly  overwhelm  the  peace-makers,  as 
the  event  actually  (hewed.     Be  fides,  be  was  apprized  of  the  family 
compact  being  figned  between  France  and  Spain,  and  he  even  de- 
clared in  council  that  he  was  in  polFeffion  of  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  then  had  in  his  pocket,  and  which  made  him  Itrenuoufly  urge 
immediate  holtilities;  but  his  advice  was  not  taken,  and  he  declared 
he  would  not  he  anfwerable  for  meafures  that  he  knew  to  be  erro- 
neous.    All  Mr.  Pitt's  information  appeared   to  be  juftly  grounded, 
and  a  war  between  us  and  Spain  foon  enfued  after  his  refignation^ 
when   the    Spanifh  flota,   loaded  with  a   coniiderable  treafiire,  was 
fate  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Spain.     His  refignation  was  followed  by 
that  of   his  brother-in-law,   lord   Temple.     Notwithstanding  this 
abrupt  feceflion,  the  king,  with   a   gerterofity  peculiar  to  himfell, 
gratified  him  for  his  pad  iervices,  with  a  yearly  penfion  of  jocc1, 
to  be   continued  after  his  deceafe,  during  the  iurvivancy  of  his  lady 
and  fon  ;  and  this  gratuity  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  barone's 
of  Chatham  to  his  lady,  and  that  of   baron  to  her  heirs  malt,   Mr, 
Pitt  for  his  own  psrfuri  declining  the  diiiinction  of  nobility  for  the 
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prefent,  not  being  created  earl  of  Chatham  till  July  2oth,  1766* 
This  event  divided  the  nation  into  violent  factions,  and  deluged  the 
pnblic  with  inundations  of  pamphlets  of  farcaitic  eftays.  The 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed,  that  after  he  hadraifed 
the  nation  from  the  lowed  ftate  of  contempt  and  defpondency,  to' 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  glory  and  exultation,  he  was  ungratefully 
thwarted  in  his  deiigns  for  the  public  good,  and  driven  from  the 
helm  at  the  mod  critical  juncture,  by  a  cabal  of  wicked  and  worth- 
Jefs  men,  w'hofe  mifconduct  had  formerly  brought  the  common-, 
•wealth  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  expatiated  upon  the  wonderful 
talents  of  the  late  minifter:  they  enumerated  the  fiicceiTes  of  the 
Brififh  arms  during  his  admiriiftration  ;  they  afcribed  them  wholely 
and  foleiy  to  the  wifdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  vigour  ot  his  coun- 
cils:  they  affirmed  that  had  his  propofal  with  refpect  to  Spain  been 
embraced,  the  Catholic  king  would  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
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his  connection  with  the  French  monarch,  or  his  homeward  bound 
ilota  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  have  in- 
demnified them  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  in  all  probability 
the  port  and  city  of  Cadiz  would  have  been  fubdued  by  a  bold  ef- 
iort  of  the  Biitifh  armament ;  whereas,  now,  that  he  no  longer 
animated  tke  machine  of  government,  it's  councils  would  degenerate 
into  timidity,  and  the  adminrftration  of  affairs  revert  into  the  olcf 
channel  leading  to  diffidence,  difgrace,  and  diffraction.  Mr.  Pitt 
himfelf  feemeci  ta  think  prudence  not  only  dictated  the  ftep  he  had 
taken,  but  that  his  perfonal  (afety  depended  upon  his  withdrawing 
hirnfelf  from  councils  which  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  guide. 
He  conclei'cended  to  juflify  hirnfelf  in  a  letter  to  a  popular  member 
for  the  city  of  London,  vs  ho  in  his  anfwer  declared  that  he  and  his 
fellow  citizens  were  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  late 
fecretary. 

When  the  ting,  queen,  and  great  officers  of  Hate  repaired  to  the 
citv  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor  at  Guildhall",  according  to  thecuf- 
tom  obferved  by  the  kings  of  England  after  their  coronation,  Mr, 
Pitt  mingled  with  the  proceiTion,  and  in  patting  through  the  ftreets, 
was  fainted  with  inceffant  peals  of  acclani;  ti  >n.  The  populace  not 
only  rent  the  air  with  their  fhouts,  but  oprefTed  a  defire  of  unyok- 
ing hishorfes,  that  they  might  draw  by  l<  rce  of  arm  the  chariot  of 
iheir  beloved  minifler. 

About  the  end  of  October  1761,  it  was  refolved  in  the  com- 
mon council,  that  the  thanks  of  that  court  fljotild  be  given  to  the 
light  hon.  William  Pitt,  for  the  m-uiy  great  and  eminent  fervices 
Tendered  this  nation,  during  the  time  he  fo  ably  filled  the  office  of 
fecrerary  of  Hate,  and  to  perpetuate  the  grateful  fejife  of  his  merits, 
who,  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  had  not  only  r  on  fed  the  ancient 
ipirit  of  this'  nation  from  the  pufilianir/ious  (rate  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced,  but  by  bis  integrity  and  fteadinefs  uniting  at  home, 
carried  it's  reputation  in  arms  and  commerce  to  a  height  un- 
known 
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known  before.  Therefore  the  city  ot  London,  ever  fteadfaft  in 
their  loyalty  to-their  king,  and  attentive  to  the  honour  and  profpe- 
rity  of  their  country,  could  not  but  lament  the  lofs  of  fo  able,  fo 
faithful  a  minifter  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

His  lord  (hip  accepted  the  privy  feal  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
duke  of  Graftoh,  but  from  fome  difgult  foon  refigned  it.  Notwith- 
Ibnding  his  lordihip  accepted,  a  pention,  and  afterwards  a  title,  he 
upon  every  occafion  ftooJ  forth  the  warm  and  able  advocate  of 
the  conftitution  of  his  country.  Ever  alter  the  unfortunate  diifen- 
tion  between  us  and  the  colonies,  he  was  a  ttrenuous  defender 
of  their  liberties,  in  favour  of  proper  reprefentation  :  but  he  ne- 
ver went  fuch  lengths  in  their  vindication  as  fome  other  members 
in  the  opposition,  having  conftantly  oppofed  their  being  made  inde- 
pendent (tares.  The  warmth  ot  a  certain  duke  in  one  debate 
upon  this  occafion,  fo  animated  lord  Chatham,  who  was  extremely 
ill,  notwithstanding  his  attendance  in  parliament  upon  that  impor- 
tant affair,  that  in  exerting  himfelf  in  reply  to  that  nobleman,  his 
bodily  faculties  failed  him,  he  fainted  as  he  was  beginning  his  fpeech, 
.was  taken  out  of  the  houfe,  and  did  not  recover  fufriciently  to  be 
removed  from  town  for  fome  time.  After  his  return  to  Hayes, 
his  di {order  increafed,  and  hedied  Mav  nth,  1778. 

^  j  li 

No  fooner  was  the  melancholy  news  publicly  known,  than  all 
ranks  of  people  teftificd  their  forrovv  at  fo  great  a  national  lofs,  at 
*hat  very  critical  and  alarming  period,  when  his  fervices  and  abilities 
were  fo  much  wanted.  The  unhappy  event  having  reached  the 
houfe  of  commons,  which  was  then  fitting,  Col.  Barre  rofe,  and 
made  a  motion  that  an  addrefs  mould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  to 
requeft  he  would  give  orders  that  the  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
fhould  be  buried  at  the  public  expence,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  juft 
fenfe  of  the  nation  up«n  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  fo  abie  a 
ftatefman.  An  a!-eration  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Rigby,  that,  in  or- 
der to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a  monument  creeled  would  be  a  more 
eligible  as  well  as  a  more  lading  teitimony,  than  the  defraying  his 
funeral  expences. 

Mr.  Dunning  faid  he  fuppofed  there  could  not  be  two  opinions 
in  the  houfe  on  fuch  a  motion  ;  and  therefore  thought  the  two  pro- 
pofitions  were  in  no  degree  oppofite,  and  that  as  an  amendment  the 
monument  ihomdbe  included  as  an  object  of  the  addrefs  to  his  ma- 
jefty: the  motion  was  then  put  a;:d  carried  unanimoufly;  and  even 
lord  North  came  in  great  haite  to  the  houfe,  that  he  might  join  in 
the  motion,  and  prove  the  high  eftimation  in  which  he  held  the  late 
earl  of  Chatham.  The  king  readily  yielded  to  the  prayer,  as  well 
as  to  that  in  another  acid  reft,  prefented  to  him  by  the  commons,  to 
intreat  his  majefly  to  incrcafe  the  pen/ion  fettled  on  his  lordfhip's 
family,  which  the  king  accordingly  complied  with;  but  as  lord 
Chatham's  annuity  of  4000!.  per  annum  was  to  be  paid  out  ot 
the  civil  lilt  revenue,  his  majefty, 'in  his  meflsge  faid,  not  having  it 
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in  his  power  to  extend  the  effeft  of  the  (aid  grant,  beyond  the  term 
of  his  own  life,  he  recommended  it  to  the  houfe  to  conlider  of  a  pro- 
pfcr  method  of  extending,  fecuring,  and  annexing  the  fame  to  the 
earldom  of  Chatham  in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  thought  mofl  effec- 
tual for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that 
notwithftahding  the  legacy  left  by  the  duchefsof  Maryborough,  his 
having  for  feveral  years  filled  many  of  the  moil  lucrative  places  un- 
der government,  his  peniion  of  3000!.  the  be qu eft  of  a  very  con- 
iiderable  eftate  from  Sir  William  Pvnient,  he  held  riches  in  fo  much 
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contempt  as  to  die  infolvent. 

His  lordihip  married  in  1754  lady  Hcfler,  fitter  of  the  earl  Tem- 
ple, by  whom  he  has  iifue  John  vifconm  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham, 
born  October  1756.  Hi>  (Vcond  fon,  William,  was  born  May  28, 
5759  ;  his  third  ion,  James  Charles,  was  born  April  14,  1761  ;  his 
daughter,  lady  Heller,  was  born  October  18,  1755,  and  his  other 
daughter,  lady  Harriot,  was  born  April  14,  1758. 

Whilft  he  lived,  like  all  great  men,  he  had  his  opponents,  his 
libellers,  and  hi?  fatyrifts.  Every  action  of  his  life  that  could  be 
tortured  into  the  (lighten  error  or  foible,  underwent  the  fevereft  cri- 
ticifm  ;  thofe  who  could  not  emulate  his  great  abilities,  were  anxious 
to  ci-^rade  them,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  a  level  with  their  own  ; 
but,  like  gold  trom  the  ciucible,  his  merit  appeared  the  purer  by 
each  elfuy.  Now  he  is  no  more,  all  parties  unite  in  doing  juftice 
to  his  great  talents,  his  wifdom,  and  his  integrity, 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  (hong  and  ardent  mind,  though  not  a 
man  of  much  reading.  Gumming,  the  quaker,  u-fed  to  fay  of  him 
that  when  he  fiifl  talked  to  him  of  any  particular  bufmefs  he  never 
found  any  one  more  ignorant :  when  he  came  t^  him  however  the 
fecond  time,  he  never  found  any  one  more  informed.  For  fome 
particular  expedition  he  had  the  ordnance  tent  overland  -to  Portf- 
inouth  in  fpite  of  the  remonitrances  oi  the  lords  oi  the  admiralty  ; 
and  when  the  lord  at  the  head  of  them  told  him,  it  could  not  be 
done,  he  faid,  "  Sir,  you  lofe  your  place  if  it  is  ns;  done."  For  the 
appointment  of  a  particular  perfon  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec, 
(who  was  perfonal!y  difagreeable  to  George  the  lid.)  he  fent  in  the 
Secretary  at  war  three  times  into  the  king's  defer,  ar.d  fucceeded  at 
laft  in  ifte  appointment.  He  had  grear  knowledge  oi  the  characters 
of  men,  andappjied  himfelfwith  great  dexterity  and  finelfe  to  make 
life  of  them.  He  always  thought  very  highly  o!  his  fon  the  pre~ 
fent  Mr.  Pitt's  talents  and  merits,  and  when  fome  lioblemen  called 
at  his  houfe  to  take  his  eldell  fon  (wh(»  was  then  twelve  years  old) 
to  the  ho\ife  of  peers,  he  faid,  "  You  mutt  not  think  of  taking  my 
younger  boy  there,  for  by  G —  he  will  get  up  and  fpeak."  Dr. 
Johnlonufed  to  wifh  that  lord  Chatham  in  the  American  war  had 
been  made  dictator  for  fix  months  only.  "  We  ihould  then,  faid 
he,  hear  nothing  more  of '  ihefe  disputes  at  the  end  of  that  time." 
Another,  v;ho  was  a  famous  admiral,,  cfeuared  <v  that  lAt,  Pitt  can 
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alone  carry  on  the  war,  and  therefore  he  alone  (hould  have  the 
making  of  the  peace  '  The  late  king  of  Pruflfa  alfo  expatiated 
upon  our  hero's  merits,  for  hisr  eloquence  was  like  that  of  Pericles  ; 
he  thundered  and  lightened;  he  was  dark  occailonally  as  well  as 
luminous.  In  converfation,.  however,  he  was  elaborate  and  dig- 
nified in  manners.  A  lady,  who  knew  him  intimately,  faidof  him, 
that  he  was  never  natural  but  when  in  a  paflion. 

To  fum  up  the  character  of  this  fplendid  luminary  of  the  fenate 
and  the  cabinet,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  point  out  the  moil  remark- 
able traits  in  his  political  portrait  as  drawn  by  lord  Cheflerfield. 
Mr.  Pitt  ow^d  his  rife  to  the  moil  confiderablc  pofts  and  power  in 
this  kingdom  fingly  to  his  own  abilities.  In  him  they  fupplied 
the  want  of  birth  and  fortune,'  which  latter,  in  others,  too  of- 
ten fupply  the  want  of  the  former.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
very  new  family,  and  his  fortune  was  only  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

The  army  was  his  original  deflinarion,  and  a  cornetcy  of  horfe 
his  firft  and  only  commiflion  in  it.  Thus  unaiMed  by  favour  or 
fortune,  he  had  no  powerful  protector  to  introduce  him  into  bufinefs, 
and  (it  we  may  ufe  that  expreflton)  to  do  the  honours  of  his  parts — =• 
but  their  own  ftrength  wasfuliy  Sufficient.  Hi*  conftitution  reiufed 
him  the  ullial  pleafures,  and  his  genius  forbad  him  the  idle  diiiipa- 
tion  of  youth,  for  fo  early  as  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  the  mar- 
tyr of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  employed  the  leifure  which. 
that  tedious  and  painful  diftemper  either  procured  or  allowed  him 
in  acquiring  a  great  fund  of  preinaturc  and  u'eftil  knowledge.  Thus 
by  the  unaccountable  relation  of  caufes  and  e  (Ft- els,  what  feemed  the 
greateft  misfortune  of  his  life  was- -perhaps  the  principal  caufe  of  it's 
fplendour.  His  private  Hie  was  {tamed  by  no  vice,  nor  fullied  by 
anv  meannefs.  All  his  fentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His. 
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ruling  paffion  was  an  unbounded  ambition,  which  when  fupported 
by  great  abilities,  and  crowned  with  great  fuccefs,  make  what  the 
world  calls  a'Great  Pvlan. 

He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
overbearing — qualities  which  too  often  accompany,  but  alwayt  clog 
great  ones.  He  had  manners  and  addrefs,  but  one  might  difcern 
tfiroughthem  too  great  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fupenor  talents. 
He  was  a  moil  agreeable  and  lively  companion  in  facial  life,  and 
had  fuch  a  verfatility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all  forts  of 
converfation.  He  had  alfo  a  mod:  happy  turn  to  poetry ;  but  he 
feldom  indulged,  and  feldom  avowed  it. 

He  came  young  into  parliament,  and  upon  t'^at  great  theatre  he 
foon  equalled  the  oldie  ft  and  the  abieft  a6tors.  His  eloquence  was 
of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  in  the 
declamatory  w-ay.  But  his  inveclives  were  terrible,  and  uttered 
with  fuch  energy  of  diclion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  action  and  coun- 
tenance, that  he  intimidated  thofe  who  were  the  mofl  willbg  and  the 
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bed  able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands, 
and  they  fhrunk  under  the  afcendant  which  his  genius  gained  over 
their's.  In  that  aflembly,  where  public  good  is  fo  much  talked  of, 
and  private  intereil  much  purfued,  he  fet  out  with  acling  the  patriot, 
and  performed  that  part  fo  ably,  that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public 
as  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only  unfufpected  champion.  The 
weight  of  his  popularity  and  his  univerfally  acknowledged  abilities 
obtruded  him  upon  king  George  the  fecond,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
fonally  obnoxious.  He  was  made  fecretary  offtate.  In  this  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  fituation,  which  one  would  have  thought  mull 
have  reduced  either  the  patriot  or  the  minifter,  to  a  decifive  option, 
he  managed  with  fuch  ability,  that  while  he  ferved  the  king  more 
effectually  in  his  mod  unwarrantable  electoral  views,  than  anv  for- 
mer minifter,  however  willing,  had  dared  to  do,  heftill  preferred  ali- 
bis credit  and  popularity  with  the  public,  whom  he  a  flu  red  and 
convinced  that  the  protection  and  defence  of  Hanover  with  an  ar- 
my of  feventy-five  thoufand  men  in  Britifh  pay,  was  the  only  pof- 
fible  method  of  fecuring  our  poflefiions  or  acquifitions  in  North 
America. — So  much  eaiier  is  it  to  deceive  than  to  undeceive  man- 
kind. 

His  own  difintereftednefs,  and  even  contempt  of  money,  fmootheo! 
his  way  to  power,  and  prevented  or  filenced  a, great  fhare  of  that 
envy  which  commonly  attends  it.  Moft  men  think  that  they  have 
an  equal  natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities  to  make  a  proper 
life  of  them,  hut  not  very  many  of  them  have  the  impudence  t» 
think  themfelves  qualified  by  power.  Upon  the  whole  he  will  make 
a  great  and  (Lining  figure  in  the  annals  of  this  country  ;  notwith- 
(landing  the  blot  which  his  acceptance  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum  penfu  n  for  three  lives,  upon  his  voluntary  refignation  of 
ihe  feals,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  prefent  king,  mull  make  in  his  cha- 
racter, efpffcially  as  to  the  diiinterdtcd  parr  of  it. — However,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  had  thofe  qualities  which  none  but  a 
great  man  can  have,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  of  thofe  failings,  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  imperfect  human  nature. 
His  funeral  was  ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  conducted  of- 
ficially ;  the  proceilion  of  which  bting  both  grand  and  folemn,  he 
was  interred  with  all  due  honour  in  Weftmintter  Abbey. 

% 

CHATTERTON  (T.HOMAS),  a  young  man  of  moil:  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  was  born  at  Briilol,  Nov.  20,  1752  ;  and  educated 
at  a  charity-fchool  on  St.  Auguftin's  JBack,  where  nothing  more  was 
taught  than  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  At  14  years  ot  age, 
lie  was  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Briftol,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued about  three  years;  yet,  though  his  education  was  thus  con- 
fined, he  difcovered  an  early  turn  towards  poetry  and  Engliih  anti- 
quities, and  particularly  towards  heraldry.  How  foon  he  began 
.to  be  an  author  is  not  known.  In  "  The  Town  and  Country  Ma- 
gazine 
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gazine  for  March  1769,"  are  two  letters,  probably  from  him,  as 
they  are  dated  from  Briitol,  and  ftibfcribed  with  his  ufual  fignature, 
D.  B.  that  is,  "  Dunhelmus  Briftolienfis."  The  former  contains 
fhort  extracts  from  two  MSS.  "  written  300  years  ago  by  one 
Rowley  a  monk,"  concerning  drefs  in  tiie  a^e  of  Henry  II  ;  the 
latter,  "  Ethelgar,  a  Saxon  poem,"  in  bombalt  profe.  In  the  fame 
Magazine  for  May  1769,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol, 
with  the  fame  fignature,  D.  B.  one  of  them  entitled,  "  Obfervations 
upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Sax.on  Achievements  ;" 
and,  in  the  fubfequent  months  of  1769  and  1770,  there  are  fevera! 
other  pieces  in  the  fame  Magazine,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  his 
compofition. 

In  April  1770,  he  left  Briflol,  difgufted  with  his  profeflTon,  and 
irreconcileable  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  com- 
ing to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by  his  pen,  he 
funk  at  once  from  the  fublimity  of  his  views  to  an  abfolute  depen- 
eiance  on  the  patronage  of  bookfellers.  Things  however  feem  foon 
to  have  brightened  up  a  little  with  him  ;  for,  May  14,  he  writes 
to  his  mother,  in  high  fpirits,  upon  the  change  in  his  iituation,  with 
the  following  farcaftic  reflection  upon  his  former  patrons  at  Briftoi. 

"  As  to  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  £c.  &c.  th^y  rate  literary 

lumber  fo  low,  that  I  believe  an  author,  in  their  eftimation,  mult 
be  poor  indeed  :  but  here  matters  are  otherwife.  Had  Rowley  been 
a  Londoner  inftead  of  a  Briftowyan,  I  could  have  lived  by  copying 

!_•  1  »>  *  J  L  J          Q 

ms  works. 

In  a  letter  to  his  fifter,  May  30,  he  informs  her,  that  he  is  to  be 
employed  in  writing  a  voluminous  (l  Biftory  of  London,"  to  appear 
in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Meanwhile,  he  had  writ- 
ten fomething  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then  lord  mayor,  which  had 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  prefented  to  his  lordfhip  ;  and, 
in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
reception,  with  certain  obfervations  upon  political  writing.  "  The 
lord  mayor  received  me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could  :  but  the  devil 
of  the  matter  is,  that  jthere  is  no  money  to  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the 
queftion. — However,'  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both 
ikies. — El-fays  on  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching  for 
places,  they  have  no  gratuity  to  fpnre.  On  the  other  hand,  unpo- 
pular efTays  will  not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  mult  pay  to  have 
them  printed :  but  then  you  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as  courtiers  are  fo 
fcnfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they  generouily  reward  all 
who  know  how  to  daub  them  with  the  appearanTe  of  it." 

He  continued  to  write  inceffantly  in  various  periodical  publica- 
tions. July  ir,  he  tells  his  fitter,  that  he  had  pieces  bit  month  in 
feveral  Magazines  ;  in  "  The  Gofpel  Magazine,"  "  The  Town 
and  Country/'  "  The  Court  and  City,".  "  The  London,"  <'  The 
Political  Regrfter,"  Arc.  But  all  thefc  exertions  of  his  genius 
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brought  in  fo  little  profit,  that  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  extreireil 
indigence;  fo  that  at  lad,  opprefTed  with  poverty  and  alfo  difeafe, 
in  a  fit  of  defpairhe  put  an  end  to  his  exigence,  Aug.  1770,  with 
a  dofc  of  poifon.  This  unfortunate  perfor.,  though  certainly  a  molt 
extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  to  have  been  a  mot!  ungracious 
compofitiori.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous  to  a  ftrange  degree. 
From  the  firft  of  the  above-cited  letters  to  his  fitter,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  portion  of  ill-humour  and  fpleen,  more  than  enough  for 
a  lad  of  17  ;  and  the  editor  of  his  "  Mifcellanies"  records,  **  that 
he  poflfefled  all  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  youth,  and  that  his 
profligacy  was  at  lead  as  confpicuous  as  his  abilities." 

In  1777  were  publiihed,  in  one  volume  8 vn,  '*  Poems,  fuppofecl 
to  have  been  written  at  Briftol,  by  Thomas  Rowley  and  others,  in 
thei5th  century  :  the  greateft  part  now  firO  publifhed  from  the  molt 
authentic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpecimen  of  one  of  the  MSS. 
To  which  are  added  a  preface,  an  introductory  account  of  the  feve- 
ral  Pieces,  and  a  Gloflary."  And,  in  1778,  were  publifhed,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  "  Mifcellanies  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton,  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  poems,  publifhed  under  the  names 
of  Rowley r&c."  Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  under 
the  name  of  Rowley  (that  is,  whether  they  xvere  really  written  by  a 
perfon  of  that  name,  or  are  only»  what  they  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  the  forgeries  of  Charter  ton'),  let  us  hear  the  editors  ©f 
the  above  works. 

The  prefacer  of  Rowley's  Poems  gives  this  account  of  them,  in 
the  worus  of  Mr.  George  Catcot  of  Briftol,  to  whom,  he  fays,  the 
public  is  indebted  for  them.  "  The  firft  difcovery  of  certain  MSS. 
having  been  depofired  in  Redclift  church  above  three  centuries  ago, 
•was  made  in  the  year  1768,  at  the  time  of  opening  the  new  bridge 
at  Briftol  ;  and  was  owing  to  a  publication  in  Farley's  Weekly 
Journal,  O£t.  I,  containing  "An  account  of  the  ceremonies  obferved 
at  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge,  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a  very 
ancient  MS.  This  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  to  inquire 
after  the  original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account 
of  it,  or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy  ;  but  after  much  in- 
quiry it  was  discovered,  that  this  perfon  was  a  youth  between  15 
and  1 6  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chattel-ton,  and 
\vhofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near  150 
years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  alfo  been  mailer  of  the 
freefchool  in  Pile-fueet.  The  young  man  was  at  firft  very  unwil- 
ling to  difcover  from  whence  he  had  the  original  ;  but,  after  many 
promifes  made  to  him,  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  that, 
he  ha$  received  this,  together  with  many  other  MSS.  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  found' them  in  a  large  cheft,  in  an  upper  room  over 
the  chapel,  on  the  north-fide  of  Redclift  church."  It  is  added,  that 
foon  alter  this  Mr.  Catcot  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chat- 
terton,  and  partly  as  prefents,  partly  as  purchafes,  procured  from 
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him  copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  verfe;  as  other  copies 
were  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others.  It  is  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton's  part  in  this  very  ex- 
traordinary tranfaclion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or  only  (as  he 
conftantly  alferted)  the  copier  of  all  thefe  productions,  he  appears  to 
have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and  not  to  have  put  it  in 
any  one's  power  to  bear  certain  teitimony  cither  of  his  fraud  or  of 
his  veracity. 

This  affair,  however,  hath  fince  become  the  foundation  of  a  mod 
mighty  controverfy,  and  the  war  among  the  critics  hath  yet  fcarcely 
fubfided.  The  poems  in  queftion,  published  in  17771  were  repub- 
lifhed  in  1778,  with  "  An  Appendix,  containing  forrje  obfervationS 
upon  their  language  ;  tending  to  prove  that  they  were  written,  not 
by  any  ancient  author,  but  entirely  by  Chatterton."  Mr.  Warton, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Hiftory  of "Englifh  Poetry,"  ha th  efpou fed 
the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion.  Mr.  Wai  pole  alfo  obliged  the  learned 
world  with  a  "  Letter"  on  Chatterton  from  his  prefs  at  Strawberry- 
bill  ;  which  was  reprinted,  by  his  permiflion,  in  '•'  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine."  On  the  other  hand  hath  appeared,  "  Obferva- 
tions"  upon  thefe  poems,  "  in  which  their  authenticity  is  afcer- 
tained,"  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  1781;  two  volumes,  8vo.  and 
another  edition  of  the  "  Poems,  with  a  Comment,  in  which  their 
Antiquity  is  confidered  and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Miiles,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  Exeter,"  1782,  410.  Then  again,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  two 
works,  we  have  had  three  pamphlets  immediately  after  :  I.  Curfory 
Obfervations  on  the  Poems,  and  Remarks  on  the  Commentaries  of 
of  Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Millcs  ;  with  a  falutaryPropofal,  addreifed  to 
the  Friends  of  thole  Gentlemen.  2.  An  Archaeological  Epiftle  to 
Dean  Miiles,  Editor  of  a  fuperb  Edition  of  Rowley's  Poems,  &c. 
3.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  Arguments  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter 
and  Mr.  Bryant  are  examined,  by  Thomas  Warton;  and  other 
pieces  in  the  public  prints  and  magazines,  all  preparatory  to  the 
complete  fettlement  of  the  bufmefs  in  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Ap- 
pendix: to  the  Poems  called  Rowley's,  in  Reply  to  the  Anfwers  of 
the  Dean  of  Exeter,  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  and  a  third  anonymous 
Writer.  With  fome  further  Obfervations  upon  thofe  Poems,  and 
an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  which  has  been  produced  in  Sup- 
port of  their  Authenticity.  By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,"  1782,  8vo. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  war  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  about  Pha- 
laris,  though  waged  with  a  far  more  hoillle  fpirit,  yet  doth  not  feem 
to  have  produced  greater  commotions  and  diihirbances  in  it's  day, 
than  the  late  war  about  Piowlev  and  Chatterton  :  and  all  occafioned 

* 

by  whom?  why,  wonderful  to  relate!   by  a  raw,  obfcure,  uneducated 
(tripling,  who  had  not  attained  to  manhoo^ 
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CHAUCER  (GEOFFREY),  one  of  the  greateft,  as  well  as  mod 
ancient,  of  the  Engliih  poets,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  the  fecond 
of  Edward  III.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  refided 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  wrote  "  The  Court  of  Love,*'  and 
fome  other  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge  to  ftudy  at  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Holland,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himielf  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
His  diftinguifhed  accoinplifhrnents,  both  of  body  arid  mind,  gained 
him  the  friendfhip  of  many  perfons  of  diffinclion,  by  whom  he  was 
drawn  to  court,  where  his  firft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the 
king's  page.  In  1367  the  king  granted  him,  for  his  good  fervices, 
by  the  title  of  "  Dilechis  valettus  nofter,"  an  annuity  of  twenty 
marks,  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer,  till  he  couid  otherwife  pro- 
vide for  him.  Not  long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's 
privy  chamber ;  and  in  1369  the  king  granted  him  the  further  fum 
-of  twenty  marks  a  year,  during  life.  Next  year  he  was  made  fhield- 
•bearer  to  the  king.  In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court  patrons  was 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaiter,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs. 
Blanche,  a  lady  difiinguifhed  for  her  wit  and  virtue,  he  was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  one  Catharine  Roxet 
(daughter  of  Sir  Payn,  or  Pagan,  Roxet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and 
Guie-n  king  at  arms  for  that  country)  who  married  Sir  Hugh  Swyn- 
iord,  a  knight  of  Lincoln.  This  gentleman  dying  foon  after  their 
marriage,  his  lady  returned  imo  the  duke's  family,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governefs  of  his  children.  She  had  a  filler  whole  name  was 
Phrtippa,  a  great  favourite  likewife  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and 
by  them,  therefore,  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  mar- 
Tied  her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and,  as  appears  from  a  picture  taken  of  him  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
handfomeif  perfons  about  the  court.  In  the  46th  year  of  this  prince, 
Chaucer  was  alfo  commilfioned,  in  conjunction  with  other  perfons, 
to  treat  with  the  republic  of  Genoa.  This  negociation,  it  is  con- 
jectured, regarded  the  hiring  of  fhips  for  the  king's  navy;  for  in 
thofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  great  naval  armaments,  yet 
\ve  had  but  very  few  mips  of  our  own  ;  and  this  defeat  was  f applied 
by  hiring  them  from  the  free  ftates,  either  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
Upon  his  return,  his  majefty  granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in 
the  port  of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England.  Soon 
after  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  for  wool, 
xvool-lells,  and  hides;  with  a  provilo  that  he  Ihould  perfonally 
execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  it  with  his  own  hand. 
About  a  year  after  his  nomination  to  this  office,  he  obtained  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  body  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate, 
fon  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate  in-  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this 
time  amounted  to  a  thoutand  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  laft  year 
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of  King  Edward,  he  was  one  of  the  commillioncrs  fent  over  to  ex- 
poftulate  with  the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce.  Richard 
IT.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  confirmed  the  fame  year 
his  grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer  ot  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  like- 
wife  the  other  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  Richard  1JL  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants  that  had 
been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Phillippa  his  wife.  Chaucer 
had  adopted  many  of  WicklifFe's  tenets,  and  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
iitmoft,  in  1382,  in  fbp  port  ing  John  Camberton,  generally  ftiled 
John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform 
the  city,  according  to  the  advice  given  by  Wickliffe.  This  was 
highly  refented  by  the  clergy.  Camberton  was  -taken  into  ctiflody. 
Our  poet,  who  was  apprized  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France,  and  Zealand, 
where  he  wrote  moil  of  his  books. 

\ 

His  necellities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was  difco- 
vered,  feized,  and  fcnt  to  prifon  ;  but  upon  difcovering  all  he  knew 
of  the  late  tranfa&iuns  in  the  city,  he  was  difcharged.  This  con- 
feflion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  calumny.  To  give  vent 
*o  his  fofrow  at  this  time,  he  wrote  his  "  Teftament  of  Love,"  in 
imitation  oi"  "  Boethius  de  Confnlatione-Philofophiae."  His  afflic- 
tions received  a  very  confiderable  addition,  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of 
Lancailer's  credit  at  court.  He  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy  fcene 
of  life  which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles,  and  accordingly 
retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  reviling 
and  correcting  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancaster's  return  to  fa- 
vour, and  his  marrying  Catherine  Swynford,  lifter  to  Chaucer's 
wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where 
he  published  his  admirable  "  Treatife  on  the  Ailrolabe."  The 
king,  upon  his  retnrn  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  Ifabel,  the 
French  king's  daughter,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  put  under 
the  care  oi  the  duchefs  of  Lancaiier,  granted  Chaucer  an  annuity  of 
twenty  marks  psr  annum  in  lieu  of  that  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father, which  poverty  had  forced  him  todifpofe  of  for  his  fubfiitence, 
.and  in  the  21  It  year  of  his  reign  granted  him  his  protection  for  two 
years.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dun- 
nington  caille,  where  he  fpent  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life.  Upon 
tiie  acceftion  of  Henry  of  Lancalter,  the  fon  of  his  brother-in-law,  to 
the  throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  lall  grants  of  an  annuity, 
and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtained  a  confirmation. 
of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  former  letters  patent.  The 
new  king  alf<>  gianted  him,  in  the  fitft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity 
of  forty  fnarks  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  Ocl. 
25,  1400,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth 
crofs-aifle.  By  his  wife  Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,'  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addrefled  his  "  Aftrolabe."  Tho- 
mas was  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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IV.  ambaiTador  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  paffed  through  feveral 
other  public  polls. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Specht,  dated  from 
Leicefter,  June  30,  1597,  comparing  Chaucer  with  other  poets,  tells 
us,  that  his  *'  Canterbury  Tales  contain  in  them  almoft  the  fame 
argument  that  is  handled  in  comedies:  his  ftyle  therein  for  the  moft 
part  is  low  and  open,  and  like  unto  their's;  but  herein  they  differ, 
The  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  from  another  ;  as 
Terence  from  Plautus  and  Menander,  Plautus  from  Menander  and 
Demophilus,  Statius  and  Cicilius  from  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and 
Philemon,  and  almoft  all  the  laft  comedians  from  that  which  was 
called  Antiqua  Comedia  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage  is  merely  his  own;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men, 
and  todifcover  all  vices  of  age  ;  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly,  and  with 
fotrue  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatfoever  mark  he  levels  at." 
He  after  wards  obferves,  that  "cur  poet  may  rightly  be  called  the  pith 
and  fmews  of  eloquence,  and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and 
pleafant  writing  ;  belides  one  gift  he  had  above  all  other  authors, 
and  that  is,  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptions  to  poifefs  his  readers 
with  a  more  forcible  imagination  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were)  done 
before  their  eyes,  which  they  read,  than  any  other  that  ever  hath 
written  in  any  tongue." 

"  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry,"  fays  Dryden, "  fo 
I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all 
fubjedts  ;  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave 
off,  a  continence  which  is  praclHed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  'Horace.  Chaucer  foU 
lowed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  fo  bold  to  go  beyond  her; 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  pocta  and  nimis  poeta,  if  we 
may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modelt  behaviour  and 
affectation.  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to 
us,  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it 
was  auribus  iftius  tpnporis  accornmoduta :  they  who  lived  with  him, 
and  fume  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical,  and  it  continues  fo, 
even  in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgateand 
Gower,  his  contempc-raries :  there  is  a  rude  fweetnefs  of  a  Scotch 
tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is 
true  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publiihed  the  laft  edition  of  him* 
for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
are  really  ten  fyllables  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine:  but  this 
opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofsand  obviuos  an  error,  that 
common  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  everything  but  matters  of  faith  and 
revel  at  ion  )mu(i  convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every 
verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  prac- 
tifed,  in  Chaucer's  age :  ii  were  an  eafy  raauer  to  produce  fome  thou- 
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funds  of  his  verfes  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half,  and  fometimes  a 
whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  other  wife.- ''We  can 
•only  fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  uf  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  fi;  ft.  We  mult  be  children  before  we 
gfowj-nen.  There  was  Ennitis,  a-nd  in  procefs  of  rime  a  Lucillusand 
a  ^Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace  ;  evtn  after  Chaucer,  there  was 
a  Sptmfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham 
were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  thefe  laft 
appeared/' 

"  He  mu  ft,"  Dryden  afterwards  add?,  "  have  been  a  man  of  a 
rnoft  wonderful  comprehenf.ve  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been  truly 
obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  various  manners  and  humours,  as  we  now  call  them,  of 
the  whole  Engliili  nation  in  his  age.  Not  a  fingle  character  has 
efcaped  him.  Ail  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguifLed  from  each 
other,  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  thei;  phyiiognomies 
and  perfons.  Eaptiita  Porfa  could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures 
better  than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales  and  of  their  telhnp,  are  fo  firitrd  to  their 
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different  educations,  humnUrs,  and  calling?  vvat  each  of  them  would 
be  improper  in  any  oiher  mouth.  Even  t,,^-  grave  and  fenous  cha- 
racters are  tliftinguifhed  by  their  feverai  forts  of  gravity:  their  dif- 
courfes  are  fuch  as  belong  10  their  age, their  calling,  and  their  breed- 
ing; fuch  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his 
perfons  are  vicious,  and  fome  virtuous  ;  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as 
Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry 
of  the  low  characters  is  diffcroU ,  the  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook, 
are  feverai  men,  and  diilinguiihed  from  each  other  as  much  as  UK; 
mincing  lady,  priorefs,  and  the  broad -fpeak;  ing  gap-toothed  wife  of 
Bath.  Bat  enough  of  this:  ;i;c;e  is  fuch  a  variety  cf  game  fpring^ 
ing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftra&ed  in  my  choice,  and  know  not 
which  to  follow.  It  is  fufiieient  to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb, 
that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  hear  our  fort  lathers  and  great  grand- 
dames  ail  before  us,  as  they  were  .in  Chaucer's  clays:  their  general 
characters  are  (lill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England, 
thorvh  they  are  tailed  by  other  names  than  thole  of  monks  and 
friar.',  of  chanon?,  and  lady  abbelles,  and  nuns  ;  for  mankind  is 
ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loit  out  of  nature,  though  every  tiling 
is  altered. 

M  Boccace  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame 
genius,  and  followed  the  fame  fhidits:  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of 
them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue  In  the  ferious  part  of  poetry 
the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Cr.auo-r's  fide;  for  though  the  Englifh- 
man  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that 
thofe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  rt  his  own  making,  but  t^ken 
from  authors  of  former  age=,  and  by  him  only  modelled  j  fo  that 
what  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  ecjin!.  Euc 
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Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the  (lories,  which 
he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling,  though  profe  allows  more* 
liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expreflion  is  more  eafy,  when  u neon- 
fined  by  numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and-  yet  wins 
the  race  at  difadvantage."  His  '*  Canterbury  Tales"  have  been 
incomparably  well  published  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

CHAUNCY  (Sir  HENRY;,  knight,  author  of  "  The  Hiftorical 
Antiquities  of  Hertford  (hi  re,"   was  defcended  from  a  family  which 
came   into  England  with  William   the   Conqueror.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  at  Bifhop's  Stortford  fchool,  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh,  and  in  the  year  1647  admitted  in  Gonvil  and  Cains- 
college,   in  Cambridge.     He  removed,   in    1649,   to  the   Middle 
Temple;  and  in  1656  was  called  to  the  bar.     In  1661  he  was  con- 
ilituted  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  made  one  of 
the  benchers  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1675,  and  (leward  of  the., 
burgh-court  in  Hertford ;    arid  likewife,   in    1680,    appointed   by 
charter  recorder  of  that  place.     In  1681  he  was  elected  reader  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,,  the  fame  year,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Windfor  caftle,  from  king  Charles  II, 
He  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1685.     On  the 
nth  of  June,   1688,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant  at 
law,  and  the  fame  year  advanced  to  be  a  Wellh  judge,  or  one  of  his 
majefry's  juflices  for  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,   Brecknock,  and 
Radnor,  in  the  principality  of  Wales.     He  married  three  wives:   I. 
Jane,  yotingeft  daughter  of  Francis  Flyer,  of  Brent-Pelham,  in  Hert- 
fordfliire,  Efq.  by  whom  he  had^feven  children  :   me  died  Dec._3i, 
1672.     2.  Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  John  Goulfmith,  of  Stredfet,  in 
Norfolk,  Efq.  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Gregory  Wood,  of  Rifby  in 
Suffolk,  gent.:   by  her  he  had  no  ifTue;   fhe  died  Auguft  4,   1677. 
3.  His  third  wife  was  Elizabeth,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Thrufton,  of  Hoxny,   in  Suffolk,  Efq.  by  .whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren.    He  died  in  the  year  17 GO,   and  was  buried  at  Ardley,  or 
Yardley.     He  publi  (hed  "  The  Hiftorical  Antiquities  of  Hertford- 
fliire  ;  with  the  Original  of  Counties,  Hundreds,  Wapentakes,  Bo 
roughs,  Corporations*  Towns,  Pariihes,  Villages,  Hamlets,  &j." 

CHAZELLES  (JoHN  MATTHEW),  a  French  mathematician 
and  engineer,  v.as  born  at  Lyons  in  1657,  and  educated  there  in  the 
college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in  1675.  He 
fir  ft  made  an  acquaintance  with  Du  Hamel,  fecretafy  to  the  aca- 
demy of  Iciences  ,  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  ftrongjy  towards 
aftronomy,  prefented  him  to  Caflir.i.  Caffini  took  him  with  him 
to  the  obfcrvatory,  ar:d  etuployed  him  under  him,  and  Chaze!le.s 
•went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.  In  1683  the  academy  car- 
ried on  the  great  work  of  the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  be- 
gun in  1670  j.  and  Caflini  having  the  fouthern  quarter  alfigned  him, 
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took  in  the  affiftance  of  Chazelles.  In  1684.  the  duke  of  Mortemar 
made  ufe  of  Chazellcs  to  teach  him  mathematics,  and  the  year  after 
procured  him  the  preferment  of  hydrography  profeifor  for  the  gal- 
lies  of  Marfeilles,  where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots,  defigned 
to  ferve  on  board  the  gallies.  In  1686  the  gallies  made  four  little 
campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes,  purely  for  exercife.  Chazelles 
went  on  board  every  time  with  them,  kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea, 
and  (hewed  the  practice  of  what  he  taught.  He  likewife  made  a 
great  many  geometrical  and  agronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  drew  a  new  map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence,  In  1687  and 
1688  he  made  two  other  fea  campaigns,  in  which  he  drew  a  great 
many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  torts,  which  ferved  ior  fome- 
thing  more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were  lodged  with  the  minifters 
of  (late.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  ended  with  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,  and  Chazelles  among  the  reft, 
fancied  the  gallies  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean, 
that  they  might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war  when  the  wind  failed, 
or  proved  contrary;  and  alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of  France  upon 
the  ocean.  He  was  fent  to  the  weftern  coaits  in  July  1689,  to 
examine  the  praclicablenefs  of  this  fcheme  ;  and  in  1690  fifteen, 
gallies,  newly  buiit,  fet  faii  from  Rochefort,  cruized  as  far  as  Torbay 
in  England,  and  proved  ferviceabie  at  the-defcent  upon  Tinmouth. 
Here  he  performed  the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  fhewed  as 
much  courage  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.  The  general  of- 
ficers he  ferved  under  declared,  that  when  they  fent  him  to  take  a 
view  of  any  pofi  of  the  enemy,  they  could  rely  entirely  upon  his  in- 
telligence. The  gallies,  after  their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  into  the  bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur ;  but 
here  they  could  not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceiTary  to  make  thefe 
bafons  dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  (tench  of  the 
water.  He  propofeci  the  carrying  of  them  to  Rohan  \  and  though 
all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  objecting  infuperable  difficulties,  he 
was  intruded  with  the  undertaking,  and  fucceeded  in  it.  While  he 
was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted  into  order  the  obfervations  which  he  had 
made  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftinct 
maps,  with  a  portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  large  defcription  of  every  haven, 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers,  and  advantages  difcovered,  &c. 
Thefe  maps  were  inferted  in  the  "  Neptune  Frangoife,"  published 
in  1692,  in  which  year  he  was  engineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille. 
In  1693  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  (rate  for  the  marine, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  <4  Neptune 
Francoife"  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  alfo  to  take 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazelles  defired  that  he  might  have  a 
year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftronomical  obfervations  ;  and 
the  requeft  being  granted,  he  palled  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the> 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  with  his  quadrant  a^d. telefcope  in  his  hand. 
When  he  was  in  Egypt  he  rneafured  the  pyramids,  and  found  that 
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the  four  fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  Now,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  exacl  pofition  to 
eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  was  defigned  three  thoufand  years  a^o- 
by  thofe  that  raifed  this  vait  ftru&ure,  it  follows,  that  during  fo  long 
an  interval  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  fituatio.n  of  the 
heavens ;  or,  which  is  what  we  mean,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth 
and  t'v  meridians  have  all  along  continued  the  fame.  He  like- 
\vi(e  trade  a  report  of  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  aca- 
demy all  the  fatisiaclion  they  wanted  cor.a -ming  the  pofition  of 
Alexandria  ,  upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
in  1695. 

Ghazelles  died  Jem,  1710.  He- was  a  very  extraordinary  and 
ufeful  man  ;  and,  befides  his  grcj2t  genius  and  attainments,  was  alfo 
remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  endowments. 

CHEKE  QOHN),  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1514.  He  was  admitted 
into  St.  John's  college,  in  Cambridge,  at  about  the  age  of  feven- 
teen ;  and  there  made  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  language?, 
particularly  the  Greek.  Aft^r  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was 
chofen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  univerfity.  King  Henry  having 
founded,  about  1540,  a  profellbrlhip  of  the  G  regie  tongue  in  the 
univc -f'ity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  He  w*as  at  the  fame  time 
univerfity  orator.  About  15.43  he  was  incorporated  matter  of  arts 
at; Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome  time.  In  1544  he  was  ap-, 
pointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin  tongue,  with  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
to  Prince  Edward,  and  one  of  the  canons  in  the  new-founded  col- 
legp  at  Oxford,  now  Chrift-church.  Upon  the  dillolution  of  that 
college  in  1545,  he  got  a  penfion  in  lieu  of  his  canonry.  Upon  the 
acceilion  of  Edward  VI.  he  obtained  an  annuity  of  an  hundred 
marks^  and  a  grant  of  lands  and  manors  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
mandamus  was  elected  provoft  of  King's  college.  In  1549  he  was 
one  of  the  commidioners  for  vifiting  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  thirty-two  commiflioners  appointed  to  corn- 
piie  a  body  of  ecclefiaftical  law  from  the  old  ecclefiaitical  law  books. 
A''>oi}t  this  time  he  pibliihed  his  book  entitled  t4  The  Hurt  of  Se- 
i.lifion."  In  1550  ne  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king's 
privy-chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.  In  1551  his 
majefty  conferred  on  him  'the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  year 
following  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  for  life,  in 
1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  foon  after  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  and  privy  counfellor.  The  fame  year  the  king  granted  to 
him,  and  his  heirs  male,  the  honour  of  clerk  in  Suffolk,  with  other 
lands,  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having  a  died 
as  fccretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  council,  after  king  Edward's 
cleceafe,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  accdllon  committed  to  the. 
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Tower.  In  1554  1^  obtained  the  ^queen's  pardon,  and  was  fet  at 
liberty,  after  being  aimoft  (tripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubftance. 
The  queen  granting  him  afterwards  a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  firft 
toBal11,and  thence  into  Italy,  Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chuf  ing  toretura 
into  his  own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafburgh  in  Germany, 
where  the  Engiiih  fervice  was  kept  up,  which  he  regularly  attended. 
Meanwhile  his  eftate  in  England  was  cpnfifcated  to  the  queen's 
Life,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  nut  come  home  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  granted  by  his  licence.  He  was  now  forced  to  teach  Greek 
at  Strafburgh.  for  his  fubfiftence.  In  1556,  being  infidioufly  drawn, 
to  BrufTels,  he  was  by  order  oi  kino;  Philip  waylaid  in  his  return, 
between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  feized,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in 
a  waggon  to  the  neareft  harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  fhip, 
under  hatches,  and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Two  of  the; 
queen's  chaplains  \vere  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuccefs :  Dr.  Fecken- 
bam,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  offer  him  the  alternative 
of  "  either  comply  or  burn.'3  Sir  John  could  not  withftand  this 
argument.  Having  made  his  folesr.n  fiibmiflion  to  cardinal  Pole, 
the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  abfolved,  and  received  into  the 
bofom  of  the  Romajp  Catholic  church.  He  was  afterwards  forced 
to  make  a  public  recantation  before  the  queen,  and  another  long  one 
before  the  whole  court.  His  lands  were  reflored  to  him  upon  con- 
dition of  an  exchange  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe, 
and  fhame,  fhortening  his  days,  he  died  Sept.  13,  1557,  aged  43. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen 
by  the  curious  in  his  life  written  at  large  by  Strype.  He  left  three 
fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1547.  He  was  reckoned 
one  ot  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  diftinguiihed 
yeviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (MARTIN),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522.  His 
father  was  nothing  better  than  a  wool-comber  ;  fo  that,  as  we  may 
eafily  imagine,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  through  in  the 
courfe  of  his  education.  After  having  learned  the  iudiments  of 
literature  in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  fome  pr<>grefs  in  arts  and  languages.  Then  he  removed  to 
Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under  his  relation. 
George  Sabinus  ;  and  then  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  ftudied  under 
Philip  Melanclhon.  Afterwards  he  became  a  fchoolmaflcr  in 
Pruilia,  and  in  1552  was  made  librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now 
devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  itudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  aeon- 
ilderable  mathematician,  and  fki'led  particulajly  in  allronomy.  After 
be  had  continued  in  the  court  of  Pruffia  three  years,  he  returned  to 
the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  Melanc- 
lhon. Frpm  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick,  where  he  fpent  the 
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iaft  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  in  1586.  His 
*vorks  are,  "  Harmonia  Evangeli  mim;"  "  Examen  concilii  Tri- 
dentini  ;"  "  A  Treatife  againfl  the  Jefuits,"  wherein  he  explained 
to  the  Germans  thedoftrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c. 
His  "  Examination  of  the  Council  of  Trent"  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  and  mo- 
de-fty ;  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of  his  own  com- 
rnuniori,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  public  affairs  of.  the 
church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of  him  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
year  1586  ;  and  Proteflant  writers  have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him 
next  to  even  Luther  himfelf,  for  the  fervices  he  did  in  promoting 
the  Reformation,  and  expofing  the  errors,  as  well  as  knaveries,  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 


CHESELDEN  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Engliih  furgeon  and 
anatomiftj  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicefterfhire,  1688.  After  a 
fchool  education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under  Cowper,  the 
celebrated  anatomift,  in  whofe  houfe  he  redded  ;  and  ftudied  fur- 
gery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  furgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital, 
whom  heafterwnrds  fucceeded  for  nineteen  years.  In  1711  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  So  early  as  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  read  lectures  in  anatomy,  of  which  the  fyllabtis  was  fir  ft 
printed  in  1711,  arid  afterwards  annexed  to  his  "  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,"  printed  firfl  in  $713.  8vo,  He  continued  his  lec- 
tures for  twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  obliged  the  world  with 
many  curious  and  fingular  cafes,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Philo- 
fophical  Tran  factions,"  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery 
at  Paris,*'  and  other  valuable  repositories.  His  «*  Ofteography,'* 
infcribed  to  queen  Caroline,  was  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  in  a 
handforne  folio,  1733  ;  a  peevifh  critique  on  which  work  was 
printed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  4<  Remarks  on 
that  pompous  Book,  The  Oleography  of  Mr.  Cheielden."  It  was 
animadverted  on  with  more  candour  by  the  famous  Haller,  who? 
vhile  he  pointed  out  what  was  amifs  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Chefeldeti 
all  the  praifes  he  deferved.  Heifter  alfo,  in  his  "  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,"  has  done  juftice  to  his  merit. 

In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed  to  intro- 
duce feledl  cafes  in  forgery ;  and  to  <l  Le  Dran's  Operations  in  Sur- 
gery," which  he  publiihed  in  1749,  he  annexed  twenty-one  ufeful 
plates,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  remarks,  fome  of  which  he  had 
rnade  fo  early  as  while  he  was  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Feme:  but  what 
he  more  particularly  attended  to,  was  the  operation  of.  cutting  for 
the  ftone.  In  1722  he  gained  finking  appiaufe  in  this  way  ;  and 
the  year  after  publiihed  his  *'  Treatife  on  the  high  Operation  for 
the  Stone."  In  1729  he  was  eiecied  a  correfponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  almoit  on  the  infti- 
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tution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  that  city,  1732,  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  fir  it  foreigner  afTuciated  to  their  learned  body. 
In  1728  he  immortalized  himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a  iad  near  four- 
teen years  old, who  had  been  totally  blind  from  his  birth,  by  theclofure 
of  the  iris,  without  the  leaft  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil :  he  drew 
i:p  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  various  ob- 
feivations  made  by  the  patient,  after  he  had  recovered  his  fight. 

His  fame  was  now  fo  fully  efbblifhed,  that  he  was  efteemed  the 
fir  ft  man  of  his  profeffion.  He  was  elected  head  furgeon  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's hofpital;  at  St.  George's,  and  the  Weftminfter  infirmary,  he 
was  chofen  coniulting  furgeon,  and  was  alfo  appointed  principal 
furgeon  to  queen  Caroline.  Having  now  obtained  the  utmoft  of 
his  wifhes  as  to  fame  and  fortune,  he  fought  for  that  moll  defirable 
of  blefling.;,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ;  and  found  it,  17371  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  tiead  furgeon  to  Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to  his 
death.  In  1738  Mr.  Sharpe  dedicated  his  "  Tjeatife  on  the  Ope- 
rations of  Surgery"  to  Mr.  Chefelden  ;  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
liimfelf  "  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pretend  to 
in  furgery ;"  calls  him  "  the  ornament  of  his  profeflion;"  and  fays, 
that  "  to  him  pofterity  will  be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  flgnal  fer- 
vices  h-e  has  done  to  furgery," 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751  he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke, 
from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  per feclly  recovered  ^  when,  April 
jo,  1752,  a  fudcien  itroke  of  apoplexy  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  at 
the  age  of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  by  whom  he  is  often 
mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  arlediori. 


CHESNE  ("ANDRE  DU),  called  the  father  of  French  hrftory,  was 
born  in  Touraine,  1584,  and  crullicd  to  death  by  2  cart,  as  he  w^s 
patting  from  Paris  to  his  country -houfe,  in  1640.  His  labours,  for 
juch  they  may  be  properly  called,  con  fill  of,  I,  Une  Hittoire  dcs 
Pa pes,  2  torn.  fol.  2.  One  Kiftoire  d'Angleterre,"  2  torn.  foL 
3.  L'Hiftoiredes  Cardinaux  Frar.^i  is.'r  4.  Un  Recueil  desHtttoriens 
des  Fiance.  Thi^bft  was  intended  to  contain  twenty-tour  volumes 
in  folio;  the  two  frrft  of  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to 
Hugh  Capet,  he  pr.bliOied  himfelf.  The  third  and  fourth,  from 
Charles  Martel  to  Philip  Auguftus,  were  in  the  prcfs  when  he  died  ; 
and  his  fon,  Francis  du  Chefne,  who  inherited  hi's  induftry  as  well 
as  his  learnirig,  ptiblilhed  the  fifth,  from  Philip  Augustus  to  Philip 
-.  Hiftoriae  Normannorum  Scriptures  Antiqui>  Paris,  it^lQ, 
;  :uon  has  been  much  efteemed. 
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Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Tho.  Brinley,  chaplain  to  the  lord 
'  Dartmouth,  to  the  princtTs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  James  II.  pre- 
bend of  Wells,  rector  of  Broad  Riflington,  Glouceiterihire,  and  ca- 
non of  York  [Nov.  20,  1688]  ;  nominated  bifhop  bFBriftol  by  king 
James  ju(l  before  his  abdication;  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  alHthe 
Englifh  forces  into  Holland,  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  1689  ; 
commenced  D.  D.  1691  ."  The  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  was 
on  bifhop  Trelawncy's  tranfiation  to  Exeter  ;  but  king  James 
quitted  the  kingdom  before  the  election  could  pafs  the  feals.  He 
•was  inftai  led  dean  of  Gloucefter  April  6,  1707  ;  and  died  in  that  fta- 
tion  April  4,  1720. 

Dr.  Chetwode  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Rofcommon,"  which  dill 
remains  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
and  which  furnifhed  Fenton  with  the  particulars  he  has  related  of 
that  nobleman:  it  is  (aid,  however,  to  be  very  ill  written,  full  of 
high-church  cant,  and  common-place  obfervations."  He  was  au- 
thor of  a  learned  "  DirTcrtation  prefixed  to  Dryden's  Virgil,"  in 
1697;  and  of  feveral  little  poems  in  the  '*  Select  Collection."  Dr, 
Chetwode  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  an  ancient  Englifh  barony, 
which  was  frnitlefsly  profecuted  by  his  fon,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Feb.  17,  1752, 


CHEVREAU  (URBAN),  was  born  at  Lotidun,  a  town  of  Poitoa 
In  France,  in  1613.  His  inclination  lay  flrongly  in  the  fiudy  oflr.e 
belles  lettres,  in  which  lie  made  fo  cohfiderabie  a  progrefs,  that  he 
obtained  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned.  His  application 
to  letters,  however,  did  not  unqualify  him  for  bullnefs,  for  he  wasa 
man  of  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on  that  ac- 
count advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Cliriftina  queeu  of  Sweden.  The 
king  of  Denmark  engaged  him  alfo  at  his  court.  Several  German 
princes  entertained  him,  and  among  the  reft  the  elector  palatine 
Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued 
Tor  fome  time  at  this  court,  fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to 
bring  over  the  princefs  juft  mentioned  to  the  popifh  communion. 
At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  triads  preceptor,  and  afterwards  fecre- 
tary, to  the  duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he 
had  built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age,  and,  af- 
ter fpending  there  theiaft  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retire- 
ment, he  died  in  1701,  almoit  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,  and  was  himfelf  the  au- 
thor of  ibme  works.  The  firft  work  publifhed  by  him  is  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Le  Tableau  de  la  Fortune;"  in  which  he  relates  all 
the  confiderable revolutions  that  have  happened  in  the  world.  Many 
years  after  he  wrote  *•  A  Hiftory  of  the  World,"  which  has  been 
printed  feveral  times,  and  trandated  into  feveral  languages.  This, 
though  reckoned  his  beft  work,  is  not  without  it's  faults.  The 
ftyle  is  harfh  and  unpoliflied  for  ihe  mod  part,  and  he  often  mifhkes 
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n  matters  of  fact.  It  may  be  necelfary  to  mention,  however,  that 
Vertot  furnifhed  a  new  corrected  edition  of  this  hillory,  which  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  after  Chevreau's  death.  In  1697  were  printed 
at  the  Hague  two  volumes  of  his  "  Oeuvres  Melees,  or  Mifcella- 
neous  Works,"  confiiHng  chiefly  of  letters  in'verfe  and  profe.  He 
alfo  wrote  notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a 
very  tolerable  critic  in  his  day.  Laftly,  there  was  publifhed,  in 
1  700,  a  collection  of  his,  called  "  The  Chevrasana."  It  is  generally 
faid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  compiler,  than  a  ftrong  or  a 
fine  thinker. 


CHEYNE  (GEORGE),  anEnglifh  phyfician,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  in  Scotland,  1671.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  under 
Dr.  Pitcairne.  He  palled  his  youth  in  clofe  ftuJy  and  great  abfte- 
mioufnefs  ;  but  coming  to  London  when  about  thirty,  he  changed 
on  a  fuclden  his  whole  manner  of  living.  He  found  the  bottle 
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companions,  the  younger  gentry,  and  tree  livers,  to  be  the  moii 
eafy  of  accefs,  and  fufceptible  of  friendlhip;  and  being  naturally  of 
a  qhearful  temper  and  lively  imagination,  foon  became  much  ca- 
refTed  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk  and  in  friendship  with  thefe 
gay  gentlemen,  and  their  acquaintance. 

He  continued  this  courie  not  only  from  liking,  but  to  force  a 
trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  with  fome  others  ;  and 
by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  a  few  years,  brought  into  great 
diftrefs.  He  grew  exceflively  fat,  fhort-breathed,  lethargic,  and 
Jiftlefs.  He  (welled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he  exceeded 
thiry-two  (tone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping  into  his  chariot  quickly, 
and  with  any  effort,  he  was  ready  to  faint  away  lor  want  of  breath, 
and  his  face  turned  black.  He  was  not  able  to  walk  up  above  one 
pair  of  flairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme  pain  and  blowing.  He 
laboured  Hkewife  undcT  a  nervous  and  fcorbutic  diforder  to  the  moft 
violent  degree  ;  his  life  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  his  condi- 
tion the  moft  deplorable. 

Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he  refolved  at  1  aft 
to  make  ufe  of  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  com- 
plaints. His  lize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third ;  he  recovered  his 
itrength,  activity,  and  chearfuinefs,  with  the  free  and  perfect  ufe  of 
his  faculties;  and,  by  a  regular  obfervance  of  his  regimen,  he 
reached  a  mature  period,  for  he  died  at  Bath  in  his  72d  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  favoured  the  public  with  fome  writings. 
i.  An  Effay  on  Health  and  Long  Life.  2.  Tractates  de  indrmo- 
rum  Sanitate  tuenda,  vitaque  prcducenda,  libro  ejufdem  Argument! 
Anglici  editio  longe  auctior  et  limatior;  huic  acceflit  de  Natura 
fihrse  ejufque  laxae  five  refolutse  Morbis  Tradtatiis  mine  primum 
editus.  3.  An  Effay  of  the  true  Nature  and  due  Method  of  treating 
the  Gout ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of 
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Bath  Waters,  the  Manner  of  ufmg  them,  and  the  Difeafes  in  which 
they  are  proper  ;  as  alfo  of  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  moft  Chronical 
Diieafes.  4.  A  new  Theory  of  acute  and  flow  continued  Fevers  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  an  Eilay  concerning  the  Improvement  of  the 
Theory  of  Medicine.  5.  Philoibphical  Principles  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  in  two  parts.  6.  Fluxionum  Methodus  in- 
verfa :  five  Quantitatum  fiuentium  leges  generaliores.  7.  The 
Englifh  Malady  ;  or,  a  Treatife  of  Nervous  Difeafes  of  all  Kinds,  in 
three  Parts. 


GHEYNELL  (FRANCIS),  fon  of  John  Cheynell,  a  phyfician,. 
was  Born  at  Oxford,  in  1608,  and,  after  he  had  been  educated  in 
grammar  learning,  hecame  a  member  of  the  univerfity  there  in 
1623.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was, 
by  the  intereil  or  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  Abbot  bilhop  of 
Salifbury,  elecled  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  1629. 
T^hen  he  went  into  orders,  and  officiated  in  Oxford  for  fome  time  j 
bwt  when  the  face  of  things  began  to  alter;  in  1640,  he  took  the  par- 
liamentarian fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  biihops  and  ecclefiafticai 
ceremonies.  He  embraced  the  (Covenant,  was  made  one  of  the  af- 
fembly  of  divines  in  1643,  and  was  frequently  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  members  of  parliament.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  were 
fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor 
by  the  parliament  in  1647,  and  the  year  after  took  poilefHon  of  the 
Margaret  profeilbrfhip  ot  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentihip 
of  St.  John's  college;  but  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe 
places,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  reclory  of  Petworth,  in  Suifex, 
to  which  he  had  been  prcfented  about  1643,  where  he  continued  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party  till  ihe  time  of  the  Reftora- 
tion,  and  then  he  wa?  turned  out  of  that  rich  parfonage. 

Dr.  Cheyneli  (tor  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree)  was  a  man  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning,  and  published  a  great  many  fermons 
and  other  w<»rks  ;  hut  now  he  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  connec- 
tions he  had  with  the  famous  Ghiilingworth.  There  was  fomething 
&  very  fmgular  in  his  behaviour  to  that  great  man,  that  we  think  it 
maybe  ufeful,  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  give  a  i'hort  account  of  it. 
In  1643,  when  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there  was  printed 
by  authority  a  book  of  Cheyneli's,  entitled,  "  The  Rife,  Growth, 
and  Danger  of  Sacinianifm."  This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen 
years  after  Chillingworth's  excellent  work,  called  «•  The  Religion 
of  Proteftants,"  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page, 
with  a  view  of  detecting  a  mod  horrid  plot,  formed  by  the  arch- 
bilhop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  Proteftant  religion.  In 
this  book  thearchbifhop,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chill mgworfh,  and  other 
eminent  divines  of  thole  times,  were  flrongly  charged  with  Soci- 
nianifm.  The  year  after,  1644,  when  Chiilingworth  was  dcad^ 
there  came  out  another  piece  of  CheynelTs,  with  this  ilrange  title, 
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*'  Chillingworthi  NovijJima;  or,  The  Sicknefs,  Herefy,  Death,  and 
Burial,  of  William  Chillingworth."  This  was  alfo  printed  by 
authority  ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  Chillingvvorth's  life  truly  ob- 
ferves,  "  a  moft  ludicrous,  as  well  as  melancholy  inftance,  of  fana- 
ticifm,  or  religious  madnefs."  To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Bayly,  Dr.  Pridea.ux,  Dr.  Fell,  &c.  of  the  univeriity  of  Ox- 
ford, who  had  given  their  imprimatur  to  Chillingvvorth's  book  ;  ia 
which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not  a  little,  forgiving  fo  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religious  matters,  as  they  had  given  by 
their  approbation  of  Chillingworth's  book.  After  the  dedication 
follows  the  relation  itfelf;  in  which  Cheynell  gives  an  account  how 
he  came  acquainted  with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  Chilling- 
worth  ;  what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  arid  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed? 
*'  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily  that 
God  would  be  pleafed  to  beftow  laving  graces  as  well  as  excellent 
gifts  upon  him;  that  he  would  give  him  new  Light  and  new  eyes, 
that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge,  and  recant  his  error,  that  he 
might  deny  his  carnal  reafon^  and  fubrr.it  to  faith:"  in  ail  which  he 
is  fyppofed  to  have  related  nothing  but  what  was  true;  for  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  as  iincere.  as  honeit,  and  as  charitable,  as  his 
religion  would  furi^r  him  ro  be  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Chillingworth, 
while  he  thought  it  his  duty  tcuconfign  his  foul  to  the  devil,  was  led 
by  his  humanity  to  take  care  of  his  body.  Chillingworth  at  length 
tlied;  and  Cheynell,  though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his 
body,  yet  conceived  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.  For  this 
purpofe  he  met  Chillingvvorth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand  ;  and,  after  a  (liort  preamble  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
allured  them  how  happy  it  would  be  for  the  kingdom,  it  this  book, 
and  all  ir's  fellows,  could  be  fo  buried  that  they  might  never  rife 
more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a  confutation,  "  Get  thee  gone,'*  faid  he, 
'•  thou  curfed  book!  which  has  feduced  fo  many  precious  fouls! — 
get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt,  rotten  book ! — earth  to  earth,  and  duft 
to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottennefs,  that  thou  may  eft 
rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption!" 

Cheynell's  death  happened  in  1665,  at  an  obfcure  village  called 
Prcfton,  in  Siiflex,  where  he  had  purchafed.an  eftate,  to  which  he 
retired,  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  living  of  Petworth  ;  and, 
after  what  has  been  related,  the  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  think  what 
Wood  fays  incredible,  that  he  died  .**  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
diitracled."  He  was  married,  and  left  behiad  him  feveral  fons. 

CHIABRERA  (GABRIELO),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Sa- 
vone,  in  1552.  He  went  to  ftudy  at  Rome,  where  Aldus  Manutius 
and  Muretus  gave  him  their  friendfhip,  and  aided  him  with  their 
councils.  Urban  VIII.  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  honoured  him  with 
many  public  marks  of  their  ei'teem.  In  1624,  Urban,  himfelf  a 
poet,  as  well  as  a  prote&or  of  poets,  invited  him  to  Rome  for  the 
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holy  year  ;  but  Chiabrera  excuftd  himfelf,  on  account  of  old  age 
and  infirmities.  He  died  at  Savone  in  1638,  aged  86.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  greateft  wits,  fo  he  had  another  (insularity*  which  was, 
to  be  one  of  the  uglieft  men  in  Italy.  He  left  heroic,  dramatic, 
paftoral,  and  lyric  poems,  which  were  collected  and  publifhed  at 
Rome,  1718,  in  8vo,  by  the  abbe  Paolucci.  The  lyric  are  faid  to 
be  the  moft  efteemed. 

CHICHESTER  (ARTHUR),  a  brave  officer  in  the  i6th  centu- 
ry, and  made  lord  deputy  in  Ireland,  and  baron  of  Belfait,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  I7th,  was  born  at  Ralegh,  near  Barnftaple,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  Some  paK  of  his  youth  he  fpent  in  the  unfver- 
fity,  but  that  being  too  fedentary  a  life  for  his  active  genius,  he 
went  into  the  wars  ;  and  at  every  place  where  his  fovereign's  fervice 
required,  there  he  was  by  fea  and  land,  in  England  and  in  France  ; 
in  the  laft  of  which,  for  fome  fignal  exploit  done  by  him  in  the  pre- 
fenceof  Henry  IV.  he  was  knighted  by  that  excellent  prince.  But  his 
afliftance  being  moftly  wanted  in  Ireland,  where  things  were  in  the 
utmoft  confufion,  he  put  himfelf  into  that  fervice  ;  and  in  this  em- 
ployment manifefted  great  valour  and  wildom,  fo  fairly  and  even 
tempered,  that  his  generous  actions  expreffed  an  uncommon  capa- 
city. 

In  June,  1600,  he  was  at  the  taking  of  the  ftrong  cattle  of  Bal- 
linfhor.  And  in  the  enfuing  winter,  was  put  in  garrifon  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  horfe,  under  his  command.  In  Auguft,  1602,  he  and 
fir  Henry  Danvers  took  the  ftrong  fort  of  Eniflaghlin,  wherein  moil 
of  the  earl  of  Tir-Oen's  plate  and  choice  goods  were  depofitecl.  The 
March  following  he  expelled  Brian  Mac-Art  from  Kiliultagh, 
where  he  had  fecretly  lodged  himfelf  with  five  hundred  men  ;  and 
brought  the  rebels  in  Ireland  to  fo  Iowa  condition,  that  they  were 
forced  to  eat  human  flefh.  In  a  word,  he  was  fo  effectually  aflift- 
ant,  as  one  exprefles  it,  firft  to  plow  and  break  up  that  barbarous 
nation  by  conqueft,  and  then  to  fow  it  with  the  feeds  of  civility, 
\vhen  he  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  (which  was  in  1604), 
that  he  did  more  than  could  be  done  in  fcveral  years  before.  Good 
laws  and  provifions  had  indeed  been  made  by  his  predecefTbrs,  but 
they  were  like  leflbns  fet  for  a  lute  ©ut  bf  tune,  ufelefs,  till  the  in- 
ftrument  was  fitted  for  them.  Being  therefore  mi  fed  to  that  emi- 
nent ftation,  in  which  he  was  fworn  the  third  of  February,  he  acted 
with  fuch  prudence  and  refolution,  that  he  quite  put  an  end  to  all 
infurrections  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  did  three  great  things  towards  a 
reformation  therein.  The  firft  was,  his  management  of  the  moft 
ftubborn  parliament  that  ever  was  in  Ireland,  which  nevcrthelefs, 
he  prevailed  with  to  attaint  the  earls  ofTir-Oen,  and  Tyrconell,  iir 
Cahir  O'Dogharty,  and  others,  and  to  make  an  act  of  recognition, 
and  give  the  king  a  fubiidy.  The  fecond  was,  the  plantation  of  the 
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forfeited  eftates  in  Ulfter,  which  he  very  much  influenced  and  pro- 
moted. And  the  third  was,  theeflabiiihing  a  new  circuit  for  judges 
of  affize  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  retrieving  the  circuit  of 
Munfter,  which  had  been  difcontinued  for  two  hundred  years.  So 
that,  whereas  the  circuits  were  before  confined  to  the  Englim  pale, 
they  were  extended  by  him  throughout  the  kingdom.  By  this  wife 
regulation,  Ireland  was,  in  a  iliort  time,  fo  cleared  of  thieves  and 
capital  offenders,  that  fo  many  malefactors  were  not  found  in  the 
two  and  thirty  (hires  of  that  kingdom,  as  in  fix  Englifh  (hires  in  the 
weftern  circuit.  He  aifo  reduced  the  mountains  and  glinns  on  the 
fouth  of  Dublin,  which  ufed  to  be  thorns  in  the  fides  of  the  Englifh, 
into  the  county  of  Wicklow.  And  fo  watchful  was  he  over  the 
aclions  of  fufpedted  perfuns,  that  Tir-Oen  was  heard  to  complain, 
**  He  could  not  drink  a  full  caroufe  of  lack,  but  the  State  was, 
within  a  few  hours,  advertised  thereof." 

In  the  year  1612,   he  was,  for  a  reward  of  his  great  fervices,  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  baron  of  Belfaft.     Whilft  he  continued  lord 
deputy,  namely,    in  1614,  the  harp  was    firit  marlhalled  with  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain  :  and  about  the  lame  time  thelrifh  began  to 
imitate   the  Englilh  fafhipns,  and  cut  their  mantles  into  cloaks. 
In   the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,   after  this  worthy  perfon    had 
continued  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  above  n  years,  king  James  I.  ap- 
pointed him  lord  high-trcafurer  of  that  kingdom,   and  recalled  him 
to  England  ;  not  out  of  any  difpleafure,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  con- 
jectured, through  the   artifices  of  the  Irifh  papitts,    over  whom  he 
kept  a  Ariel  hand.     Being  thus  returned  home,  fo  confiderable  were 
his  abilities  that    he  was  not  Suffered  to  lie  unaclive  :  for  in  May 
1622,  he  was  fent  by  king  James  I.  to  the   palatinate,  and  from 
thence    to   the  emperor.     While  he  was  in  Germany,  Manheira 
was  feafonably  vicluailed  through  his  prudent  direction  and  advice. 
And  being  in  that  place   when  it   was  betieged  by  count  Tiily,  the 
.emperor's  general,  his  lordfhip  {ent  the  count  word,  "  That  it  was 
againir  the   law  of  nations  to  befiege   an  ambaflkdor."    Tilly  re- 
rurned   for   anfwer,  li  That  he  took  no  notice  that  he  was  an  am- 
baflador."     Upon  which  the  lord  Chichefter  replied  >o  the  rneffen- 
ger,  '*  Had  my  mafter  fent  me  with  as  many  hundred  men,  as  he 
hath  fent  me  on  fruitids  in  effaces,  your  general  Ihould  have  known, 

o      '   s  o  y 

that  I  had  been  a  foldier,  as  well  as  an  ambaffador." 

At  his  return  from  this  embaiTy,  in  the  October  following,  his 
lordlhip  was  very  well  received  by  king  James,  and  the  31  ft  of 
December  made  one  of  his  Cdajefty'fe  privy-council  in  England. 
He  died  about  the  fame  time  as  his  matter  king  James,  namely, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1625  :  but,  in  this  fuperior  to 
his  fovereign,  that  he  died  in  as  great  honour  as  any  Englifhman 
of  his  age;  and  to  the  great  grief  of  his  country,  becaufe  it  was 
in  ftich  a  time  as  moft  required  his  ailidance,  courage,  and  wiiclom, 
which  feldom  meet,  btit  in  him  were  united,  and  challenged  an 
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equal  (hare  in  his  perfections.     He  was  buried  at  Bdfaft,  in  Ire- 
land. 

He  was  flout  in  his  nature,  above  any  diforder  upon  emergen- 
cies, refolved  in  his  temper  above  any  impi  eifions  from  other  princes, 
and  high  in  his  propofal  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  own.  With 
regard  to  Ireland  his  fentiments  were,  that  time  muff  open  and  fa- 
cilitate things  fc«  reformation  of  religion,  by  the  proteihnt  planta- 
tions, by  the  care  of  good  biiriops  and  divines  -,  the  amplification 
of  the  college  ;  the  education  of  wards  ;  an  inlenfible  1'eiz.ure  of 
Popim  liberties  ;  reducing  the  number  of  privy-counfeilors,  which 
were  fifty  or  fixty  at  leaft,  and  occalioned  great  debates,  and 
caufed  bufmefs  to  be  divulged,  &c.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  good  fol- 
dier,  and  a  true  Englifhman,  which  is  as  great  a  character  as  can  be 
given.  He  married  Letice,  daughter  of  fir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  and  having  no  iffue  by  her,  made  his  youngeft  brother, 
fir  Edward  Chichefter,  knt.  his  heir:  who  was  created  by  king 
Charles  I.  baron  Belfaft,  and  vifcount  Chichefter,  of  Carrickfergus, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  His  fon  Arthur  was  created  earl  of 
Donegall  j  which  dignity  hath  been  ever  fince  enjoyed  by  his  pof- 
terity. 

CHICHLEY  orCHICHELT^ENRY),  archbiftop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northampton  {hire.  After 
being  inftructed  in  grammar-learning  at  Winchefter  fchool,  he  af- 
terwards became  fellow  of  New  college  in  Oxford  (where  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.)  and  chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifliop  of 
Siilifbury,  who,  about  1402,  made  him  archbifhop  of  Saliibury, 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after,  for  the  chancel lor- 
ihip  of  that  diocefe.  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to  congratulate  Gregory 
XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy,  who  conferred  on  Chich- 
ley  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David's,  which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence 
from  England,  in  1407. 

In  1409,  he  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  London,  with  two 
others,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pi  fa,  for  healing  the  fchifm  of 
the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death  of  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  A  fubfidy  being  demanded  this  year  of 
the  parliament,  the  commons  addreifed  the  king  to  feize  the  re- 
venues of  the  clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the  public  fervice.  Our 
archbifhop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to  ward  off  t'his  blow,  to 
make  a  voluntary  offer  wf a  large  fublidy,  and  to  engage  the  king  to 
nifert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  that,  being  embroiled  in  a 
foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted  from  domeftic  affairs  ; 
which  expedient  fncceedecl. 

In  1416,  he  gave  a  fmgular  proof  of  his  jufticeand  fteadinefs. 
Lord  Strange,  with  his  lady  and  fervants,  coming  to  St.  Dunftan's 
church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  TruiTel  there,  who  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants  of  the  latter  drew 
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their  fvvords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir  John,  his  fon,  and  others* 
and  killed  one  who  had  interpofed.  The  archbifhop  being  informed 
of  the  affair,  interdicted  the  church,  as  being  polluted  with  blood, 
and  publicly  excommunicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the 
crime.  And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a  furr>~ 
mons,  appeared  before  him  at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the  church's 
pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,  that  their  fervants  who 
were  the  immediate  offenders,  fhould  in  their  fhirts  and  drawers  only, 
and  he  and  his  wife  with  taper  sin  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's 
to  St.  Dunftan's,  with  which  they  complied  ;  and  when  the  arch- 
bifhop purified  St.  Dunilan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  veifels 
with  water,  and  both  fhe  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a 
pyx  and  an  altar-cloth. 

In  1421,  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at  London,  in  which  a  tenth  was 
granted  for  the  fervke  of  the  king,  upon  condition  that  the  king'-; 
purveyors  fhould  not  meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the 
clergy  mould  not  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifeft  theft  or 
murder  ;  that  for  all  other  crime?,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for 
their  appearance  at  their  trial,  but  (hould  not  be  imprifoned  ;  and  that 
it  fhould  be  felony  tocaftratea  priefh-  About  14.24,  hefounded'in  his 
native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  confeflbr,  a  college  for 
eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  fix  choriiters,  and  over  all  a  mailer,  to  pray 
lor  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  He  alfo  erected  a  fpacious  hofpital,  for 
the  poor  of  that  place.  The  ample  revenues  wherewith  he  endowed 
both  thofe  foundations,  were  afterwards  augmented  by  the  legacies 
of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of  London.  About  this  time*  he  op- 
pofed,  with  great  warmth,  the  encroachment  of  the  fee  of  Rome. 
In  a  fynod  which  fat  in  1429,  he  procured  a,?enth  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceffions  of  the  fynod  were  at 
this  time  recompenfed  with  an  acl:  of  pailiament,  granting  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  parliament,  of  being 
exempted,  they  and  their  fervants,  from  arrefls  during  the  fitting  ot 
the  fynod. 

In  1437,  he  ordered  to  be  built  a  large  and  (lately  edifice,  of  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  o.f  Oxford,  which  he 
defigned  for  a  college.  But  when  the  work  was  aim  oft  finifhed, 
whether  it  Was  that  he  found  fault  with  the  ftru&ure,  or  did  not 
like  the  lltuation  of  it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to  the 
monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  con- 
vents of  that  order,  to  ftudy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However,  he 
chofe  another  place  for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for 
the  (Indents,  in  the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church  ; 
and  pulling  down  thehoufes  which  ftood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare 
court.  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finifhed  in  1439. 
and  the  workmen  had  begun  to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbilhop  had 
purchafed  lands  and  manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof, 
and  th$  king  upon  his  application,  by  his  letters  patent  cinder  the 

great 
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great  feal,  ere£ted  this  building  into  a  college,  and  granted  it  very 
large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave  to  place  in  it  a 
warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fociety.  He  went  to  Oxford  next  year,  and  confecra- 
ted  the  chapel  of  his  college,  and  made  Richard  Andrew,  LL.  D. 
and  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed  20 
fellows,  beingall  men  fele£ted  i'jom  the  whole  univerfity,  to  whom 
he  gave  power  to  elecl:  into  their  fociety  20  more :  of  which  num- 
ber he  ordered,  that  24  mould  iludy  divinity  and  the  liberal  fcicncer,. 
and  the  other  16  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  alfo  gave  orders  to 
all  the  members  of  his  foundation  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  Henry 
V.  of  Thomas  duke  ol  Clarence,  and  of  the  nobility  and  commoi* 
foldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  ihe  French  war.  For  which  caufe 
he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called,  "  The  College  of  all  Souls  de- 
parted in  the  Faith.'*  He  added  alfo  two  chaplains,  feveral  chorif- 
ters  and  fervants. 

There  had  been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by  the  bounty 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  3  large  and  magnificent  ftruclure  :.  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower  for 
the  public  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the  archbimop  gave  a 
great  fum  of  money  himfeif,  and  folicited  benefactions  from  the 
bifhops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  parliament  at  Weftminfler. 
He  alfo  gave  200  marks  to  the  public  cheft  of  the  univerfity,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mafters  of  arts,  two  regents,  and  one 
non-regent,  who  were  to  be  chofen  yearly,  and  were  bound  by  an 
oath  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  that  truft :  out  of  which  money, 
the  univerfity  might  borrow  for  the  public  life  five  pounds,  every 
particular  college  five  marks,  a  mailer  of  arts  40  millings,  a  licen- 
tiate or  bachelor  two  marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the 
condition  that  every  one  fhould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if 
the  money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited. 
Befidcs  which  benefactions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  accounts,  that 
he  had  allowed  yearly  jftipends  to  feveral  poor  (tudents.  He  gave  a 
confidenble  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
and  build  a  (leeple  and  a  library,  which  he  furnifhed  with  many 
valuable  books  in  ail  kinds  of  learning:  which  are  all  reckoned  up- 
in  a  public  inftrument  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury, 
and  defcribed  among  the  public  a<5ls  of  that  church  ;  in  which  they 
promife  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  fhould  be  laid  in  the  tomb  that 
he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide  of  thechancel,  and  that 
no  one  beGde  fhould  be  ever  buried  in  that  place.  He  alfo  contri- 
buted to  the  building  of  Croydon  church,  and  Rcchefter  bridge. 
He  died  April  12,  1443,  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee 
twenty-nine  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury. 

It  appears  from  the  MSS.  of  bifhop  Beckynton,  preferved  in  the 
Lambeth  library,  that  archbiihop  Chichley,  when  upwards  of  80^ 
petitioned  the  pope  for  leave  to  refign  Canterbury  ;  which  the  pope 

would 
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would  not  agree  to.  Living  to  fo  great  an  age,  it  is  not  furprizing 
that  pictures  of  him  ihould  vary.  The  portrait  in  wood,  in  the 
Lambeth  gallery,  appears  to  be  much  younger  than  another  repre- 
fentation  of  him  in  glafs,  preferved  in  a  window  in  the  Lambeth 
library. 


CLIFFLET  (JoHN  JAMES),  a  phyHcian,  was  born  at  Befan- 
con,  a  town  of  Fr^nche  Comte,  in  1588.  He  was  defcended  from 
a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguiihed  itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as 
well  as  by  the  fcrvices  it  had  done  it's  country.  He  was  educated 
at  Befuncon,  and  then  travel  led;  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in 
every  place  madi  his  way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  At. his 
return  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  pliyfic  ;  but  being  fent 
by  the  town  of  Befyncon,  where  he  had  been  conful,  on  an  embaiTy 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Countries, 
that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  me -prevailed  with  him  to 
Continue  with  her  in  qualify  of  phyficiun  in  ordinary.  Afterwards 
he  became  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  ftonoursd  him 
very  highly,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Chifftet  ima- 
gined, that  thefe  bounties  and  honcvars  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms 
againft  all  who  were  at  variance  with  his  mafter  ;  and  this  induced 
him  to  write  his  book,  entitled,  '<  Vmdicise  Hifpanicse,"  againft  the 
French.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  which  were  both  in- 
genious and  learned. 

He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John  Chiffiet,  who  afterwards 
made  a  figure  in  the  republic  .of -letters,  and  particularly  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  had  another  fon,  called  Julius  Chif- 
flet, well  (killtd  in  languages  and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  invited  to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,. 
where  lie  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifflet  canon  of  Befancon,  &c.  Laurence 
and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet,  Jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of  high  repu- 
tation in  the  learned  world. 


CHILLINGWORTH  (WILLIAM),  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  {kill  in  defending  the 
caufe  of  proteftants  againft  papifls,  was  the  fon  cf  William  Chil- 
Jingv;orth,  citizen,  afterwards  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there 
October  1602.  He  was  baptized  on  the  laft  of  that  month  ;  Laud, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
being  his  godfather.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  col- 
lege ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  June  2,  1618,  and  fellow 
June  10,  1628  ;  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
121  the  regular  way, 
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Wood  tells  us,  that  "  He  was  then  obferved  to  be  no  drudge  at 
his  ftudy,  but  being  a  man  of  great  parts,  would  do  much  in  a  little 
time,  when  he  fettled  to  it.  He  would  often  walk  in  the  college 
grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any  fcholar  there, 
he  would  enter  info  difcourfe,  and  difpute  with  him,  purpofely  to 
facilitate  and  make  the  way  of  wrangling  common  with  him;  which: 
was  a  fafhion  ufed  in  thofe  days,  especially  among  the  difputing 
;  theologifts,  or  among  thole  that  fet  themfelves  apart  purpofely  for 
divinity."  He  did  not  confine  his  (Indies  to  divinity;  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  mathematics  ;  and,  what  {hews  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  he  was  alfo  accounted  a  good  poet. 

The  convention  and  ftudy  of  the  univeriity  fcholars,  in  his  time, 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  church  of  Rome;  occafionedby  the  uncommon  liberty 
allowed  the  Romifh  priefts  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Several 
of  them  lived  at  or  near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attemps  upon 
the  young  fcholars  ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romifh 
religion,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to -the  English  feminaries  beyond 
fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous  jefuit  John  Fifher,  alias 
John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,  who  was  then  much  at 
Oxford  :  and  Chilli ngvvorth  being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man, 
Fifher  ufed  all  poffible  means  of  being  acquainted  with  him.  Their 
(converfation  foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches  ;  but,  more  particularly,  on  the  neceffity  of  an  infal- 
lible living  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  Chiiiingworth  found  himfelf 
unable  to  anfvver  the  arguments  of  the  jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  be- 
ing convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  fiich  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought 
to  believe,  that  this  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  mud  be  the  true  church,  and  the 
only  church  in  which  men  could  be  faved.  Upon  this,  he  forfook 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  with  incredible 
fatisfa&ion  of  mind,  embraced  the  Romifh  religion.  Des  Mai- 
zeaux,  who  has  written  "  An  hittoncal  and  critical  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,"  and  to  whom  we  fhall  chiefly  be  obliged  for 
the  materials  of  this  article,  has  given  us  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 
on  this  occafiori  to  his  friend  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  he  defircs  imn  ierioufly  to  ccnfider  the  fol- 
lowing queries  :  "  Pi:  ft,  whether  it  be  not  evident  from  Scriptures, 
and  fathers,  and  reafon,  from  thegoodnefs  of  God,  and  the  neceffity 
of  mankind,  that  there  mufl  be  fome  one  church  infallible  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  ?  Secondly,  whether  there  be  any  other  fociety  of  men 
in  the  world,  befldes  the  church  of  Rome,  that  either  can  upon 
good  warrant,  or  indeed  at  all,  challenge  to  itfelf  the  privilege  of 
infallibility  in  matters  of  faith  r"  After  which,  he  concludes  his 
"ietter  with  thefe  words  :  ."  When  you  have  applied  your  utmoft 
confideration  upon  thefe  queftions,  I  do  allure  myfelf,  your  refolu- 
tion  will  be  affirmative  in  the  liril,  and  negative  in  the  fecond. 
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And  then  the  conclufion  will  be,  that  you  will  approve  and  follow 
the  way  wherein  I  have  had  the  happiraefs  to  enter  before  you;  and 
I  think  it  fhould  infinitely  increafe,  it  it  fhoulci  plcafe  God  to  draw 
you  after." 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conquefl,  Fillier  perfuaded  him  to  go  over 
to  the  college  of  jefuits  at  Do  way  ;  and  he  was  defired  to  fet  down  in 
writing  the  motives  or  reafons  which  had  engaged  him  to  embrace 
the  Romifh  religion.  But  his  godfather  Laud,  who  was  then  bi- 
Ihop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and  being  extremely  concerned 
at  it,  wrote  to  him;  and  Chillingworth's  anfwer  exprefling  much 
moderation,  candour, and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  cor- 
refpond  with  him,  and  to  prcfs  him  with  leveral  arguments  againft 
the  doclrine  and  practice  of  the  Rornanifts.  This  fet  him  upon  a 
new  inquiry,  vyhich  had  the  defired  effect:  but  the  place  where  he 
was,  not  being  fui  table  to  the  ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  inquirer,  he 
refolved  to  come  back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after  a 
{hort  flay  there.  Upon  his  return, he  was  received  with  great  kindnefs 
and  affeclion  by  bi(hop  Laud,  who  approved  his  defign  of  retiring  to 
Oxford,  of  which  univerfity  that  prelate  was  then  chancellor,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  important  work  he  wasthsn  upon,  "  A  free  En- 
quiry  into  Religion."  At  1  ail,  after  a  thorough  examination,  the 
Proteftant  principles  appearing  to  him  the  mod  agreeable  to  Holy 
Scripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them  ;  and  having  fully  diico- 
vered  the  fophifrryof  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  go  over 
to  the  church  of  Kome,  he -wrote  a  paper  about  1634  to  confute 
them,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  publifh  it.  This  paper  is  now 
loft;  for  though  we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubje£t,  which 
was  firft  published  in  1687,  among  his  additional  difcourfes,  yet  it 
feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  other  occafion,  probably  at  the 
defire  of  fome  of  his  friends.  That  his  return  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  owing  to  bifhop  Laud,  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
to  the  letters  which  palTed  between  them  ;  which  appeal  was  made 
in  his  fpeech  before  the  lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  him- 
fclF  from  the  charge  of  popery.  "  Mr.  Chillingfworth's  learning 
and  abilities,"  fays  he,  "  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
fhips.  He  was  gone,  and  fettled  at  Doway.  My  letters  brought 
him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defender  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lard  (hips  cannot  but  know;  for 
Mr.  Prynne  took  away  my  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  con- 
cerned him,  and  they  were  examined  at  the  committee." 

As,  in  for  faking  the  church  of  England,  as  wrellas  in  returning  to 
it,  he  was  folely  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth  ;  fo,  upon  the  fame 
principles,  even  after  his  return  to  Proteilantifm,  bethought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  containing  fome  fcruples  he  had 


about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome,  and  returning  to  the  church  O£ 
England ;  and  thefe  fcruples,   which  he  declared  Higenuoufly  to  his 
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friends  feem  to  have  cccafioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falle  and 
groundlefs  one,  that  he  had  turned  Papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
Protefhmt  again.  His  return  to  the  Proteftant  religion  making- 
much  noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  thofe  ot  the 
Romim  ;  and  particularly  with  John  Lewgar,  John  Floyd,  a  jefiiifj, 
\vho  went  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jefu,  and  White. 
Lewgar,  a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Romc>  and  one  who  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his 
return  to  the  church  of  England,  fent  him  a  very  angry  and  abufive 
letter;  to  which  Chijlingworth  returned  fo  mild  and  affectionate  an 
anfwer,  that  Lewgar  could  not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  de- 
tfred  to  fee  his  old  friend  again.  They  had  a  conference  upon  ren- 
gion  before  Skinner  and  Sheldon  ;  and  we  have  a  paper  of  Chilling- 
worth  printed  among  the  additional  difcourfes  above  mentioned, 
which  feems  to  contain  the  abftraet  or  fnmmary  of  their  difpute. 
The  queftion  in  debate  was,  Whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  all  out  of  her  communion  heretics  and  fchif- 
matics  ?  WTe  have,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute 
he  had  with  Daniel,  alias  Floyd  thejefuit;  wherein  he  difproves  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an  argument  taken  from  the 
contradictions  in  their  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  He  had 
another  with  a  gentleman  he  does  not  name  ;  in  which  he  confutes 
the  fame  infallibility,  by  proving  that  the  prefent  church  of  Rome 
either  errs  in  her  worfhipping  the  bleffed  Virgin,  or  that  the  ancient 
church  did  err  in  condemning  the  Collyridians  as  heretics,  who  wor-r 
ihipped  her  in  much  the  fame  manner.  Befides  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  one  to  demonftrate,  that  the  doctrine  of  infal- 
libility is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,  nor  grounded  upon  certain  and 
infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any  pailage  of  Scripture.  And 
in  two  other  papers  he  mews,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  formerly 
erred;  firft,  by  admitting  of  infants  to  the  euchariil,  and  holding, 
that  without  it  they  could  not  be  faved ;  and,  fecontily,  by  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  mi'ienaries,  viz,  "  that  before  the  world's  er-ci 
Chrift  mould  reign  upon  the  earth  a  thoufand  years,  and  that  the 
iaints  mould  live  under  him  in  all  holinefs  and  happinefs:"  both 
which  doctrines  are  condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  bv  the  prefent 
church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo  a  ihorr  letter,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
objections  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends;  wherein  he  (hews,  that 
neither  the  fathers  nor  the  councils  are  infallible  witnefles  of  tra- 
dition, and  that  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome  mull  firft  of 
all  he  proved  from  Scripture.  Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome 
palfages  in  the  dialogues  publiliied  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth. 
The  occafion  was  this:  the  lord  Digby,  aiterwards  earl  of  Briftol. 
{.lefirecl  him  to  meet  White,  who  was  the  true  author  of  the  dia- 
logues, at  the  lodgings  of  his  con  fin.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a,  late 
convert  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf. 
Their  conference  turned  upon  tradition  ;  and,  as  White  had  treated 
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the  fame  matter  in  his  dialogues,  which  were  not  yet  publifhed, 
Chillingwor  h,  probably  at  the  requeft  of  lord  Digby,  fele&ed  out 
of  them  fome  paffages  relating  to  that  fubjeft,  and  confuted  them. 
The  foregoing  pieces  were  pisblilhed  in  1687,  at  the  end  of  the  coi> 
tracked  edition  of  his  **  Religion  of  Proteftants,"  &c.  in  quarto, 
under  the  tide  of  "  Additional  Difcourfes  of  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
never  before  printed;"  and  have  been  continued  in.  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fince. 

In  1635  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  which  gave  him  a  far  greater 
opportunity  to  confute  the  principies  of  the  church  of  Rome,-  and  to 
vindicate  the  religion  of  rroteftants.  A  jeiuit,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilfon, 
had  pub  1  idled  in  1630  a  little  book,  called  "  Charity  miftaken,  with 
the  wr.nt  whereof  Catholics  are  unjuftly  charged,  for  affirming,  as 
they  do  with  grief,  that  Proteftancy  unrepented  de  {troys  falvation." 
This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provolt  of  Queen's  college,  in 
Oxford;  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633,  with  this  title,  "  Want 
of  Charity  jnftly  charged  on  all  fuch  Romanics  as  dare,  without 
truth  or  inodefiy,  affirm  that  Proteftancy  deftroyeth  falvation."  The 
jefuit  replied  in  1634,  under  this  title  :  c<  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Cha- 
rity maintained  by  Catholics  ;  .  .  .  .  with  the  want  whereof  they 
are  nnjuftly  charged,  for  affirming  that  Proteftancy  deftroyeth  fal- 
vatioh."  Chilling-worth  undertook  to  anfwer  this  reply;  and 
Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refoived  to  prejudice  the  public  both 
againft  the  author  and  his  book,  in  a  libel  called  "  A  Direction  to 
be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if  he  mean  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book 
entitled  Mercy  and  Truth,  &c.  printed  in  1636,  permiffu  fupe- 
liorum  ;  '  in  which  libel  he  mukes  r.o  fcruple  to  reprefent  Chilling- 
worth  as  a  Socinian.  Chillinfworth's  anfwer  to  Knott  was  very 
nearly  fmifhed  ;n  the  beginning  of  1637;  when  Lai^d,  who  knew  our 
author's  freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  he  might  indulge  it  foo  much  in  his  book,  recommended 
the  revifal  of  it  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  af- 
terwards bifhop  of  Worcefttr,  and  defired  it  might  be  publifhed  with 
his  approbation  annexed  to  it.  To  Dr.  Prideanx  were  added,  Dr. 
Baylie,  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr.  Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profeilbr  in 
divinity,  for  the  examination  of  his  book;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  publilhed  with  their  approbation,  under  this  title  : 
"The  Religion  of  Proteftants  a  late  Way  to  Salvation;  or,  an 
Anfwer  to  a  Book  entitled, Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained 
by  Catholics,  which  pretends  to  prove  the  contrary."  It  was  pre- 
fented.by  the  author  to  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft, and 
pious  dedication  ;  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  that  Dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  Proteftant  religion  againft 
Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order  of  the  king;  and  that, 
by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that  prince,  befides  the  general  good,  had 
alfo  fome  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Chillingworth  irom  the  danger  he 
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\vas  then  in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This  work  was  received 
v/ith  a  general  apphufe;  and  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any 
other  controverfial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  wese  pub- 
limed  within  lefs  than  five  months;  the  fir  ft  at  Oxford,  1638,  in 
folio;  the  fecond  at  London,  with  fome  final!  improvements,  the 
fame  year.  A  third  was  publifhed  in  1664.;  to  which  were  addsd 
fome  pieces  of  Chillingworth,  viz.  "  The  Apoftolical  Inftitution  of 
Epifcopacy,"  and  nine  fermons,  the  fir  ft  preached  before  his  majefty 
Charles  I.  the  other  upon  fpecial  and  eminent  occafions.  A  fourth 
in  1674;  a  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition  of  his  letter  to  Lewgar, 
mentioned  above.  In  1687,  when  the  nation  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  popery,  his  book  beins;  looked  upon  as  the  moil  effectual 
prefervative  againft  it,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  at  the  requeft  of  th^  Lon- 
don Clergy,  published  an  abridgment  of  it  in  quaito,  with  the  addi- 
tional pieces,  which  we  have  taken  notice  of  already.  It  came  out 
with  this  title:  "  Mr.  Chillingworth's  Book,  called  The  Religion 
of  Proteitants  a  fafe  Way  to  Salvation,  made  more  generally  ul'eful 
by  omitting  perfona!  Contefts,  but  inferting  whatfoever  concerns 
the  common  Caufe  of  Proteftants,  or  defends  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  an  Addition  of  fome  genuine  Pieces  of  Chillingworth, 
never  before  printed."  This  work  we  conceive  to  be  very  uieful  to 
thofe  who  are  only  felicitous  to  view  Chillingworth  as  a  reafoner ; 
for  Dr.  Patrick  tells  us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  he  has  not  epi- 
tomifad  it  in  the  ufual  way,  by  contracting  any  where  his  fenfe, 
and  giving  it  more  briefly  in  words  of  his  own,  but  only  by  paring 
off  and  leaving  out  what  is  perfonal,  &c.  The  jefuit's  book  is  not 
reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  is  in  the  ethers  ;  but  there  is  a  large 
table  of  contents,  which  all  the  former  editions  wanted.  Dr.  Pa- 
trick informs  us,  that  "  the  manufcript,  out  of  which  moft  of  them 
\vere  faithfully  tranfcribed,  was  an  original,  of  Chillingworth's  own 
hand-writing,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tenifon,  to  whom 
the  reader  was  beholden  for  their  publication."  A  fixth  edition 
came  out  in  1704;  and,  befides  the  pieces  of  the  former  editions, 
contains  the  additional  difcourfes  printed  in  1687,  and  the  table  of 
contents  in  the  contracted  edition;  which,  by  referring  to  chapters 
and  feclions  inftead  of  pages,  was  calculated  to  ferve  any  edition  of 
the  book.  Th~  following  editions  contain  the  fame,  to  the  tenth 
and  laft,  which  was  printed  in  a  handfome  manner  in  1742,  with 
his  life,  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  jefuit  Knotr,  as  well  as  Floyd  and 
Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  againft  Chillingworth  ;  but  their  anUvcrs  have 
been  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  while  his  work  remains  a 
Jailing. monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  footfteps 
among  us. 

In  the  mean  time  be  had  refufed  preferment,  \vhirh  was  offered 
him  by  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  ft-al,  becaufe  his 
coiifclence  would  not  allow  him  to  fubRribe  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
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ConGdering  that,  by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  hemuft  not  only  declare 
willingly,  and  ex  anitno,  that  every  one/)!  the  articles  is  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  but  alio  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tained nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  that  it  might  law- 
fully be  ufed,  and  that  he  himfelf  would  u.fe  it:  and  conceiving,  at 
the  fame  time,  that,  both  in  the  articles,  and  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  there  were  fome  things  repugnant  to  the  Scripture,  or  which 
were  not  lawful  to  be  ufed,  he  fully  reiolved  to  lofe  lor  ever  all  hopes 
of  preferment,  rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptioHS  required. 
One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  Common  Prayer  related  to  she 
Athanalian  Creed,  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked  upon 
as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection  concerned  the. 
fourth  commandment;  which,  by  the  player  iubjoin-ed  to  it  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,"  &c.  appeared  to  him  to  be  made  part  of  the 
Chriftiaii  law,  and  confequently  to  bind  Chriftians  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  Jeu-ifh  fabbath.  Thefe  fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fub- 
fcribing the  articles,  furnifhed  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objec- 
tion again  (1  him,  as  an  improper  champion  for  the  Protellant  caufe. 
To  which  he  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the  u  Religion 
of  Proteftants,"  that  •'  though  he  does  not  hold  the  doclrine  of  all 
Proteftants  abfolutely  true,  yet  he  holds  it  free  from  all  impiety,  and 
from  all  error  deftructive  of  falvation,  or  in  itfelf  damnable.  And 
this  he  thinks,  in  reafon,  may  fufficiently  qualify  him  far  a  main- 
tainer  of  this  afiertion,  that  Pnteftaticy  ctejiroys  not  Salvation."  Thtn 
he  adds  this  remarkable  declaration:  "  For  the  church  of  England,, 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  conilant  doctrine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  ortho- 
dox, that  whofoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  undoubt- 
edly he  mall  be  faved ;  and  that  there  is  no  error  in  it,  which  may 
neceflitate  or  warrant  any  man  to  diiiurb  the  peace,  or  renounce  the 
communion  of  it.  "  This,  in  my  opinion,"  fays  he,  "is  all  intended 
by  fubfcription  ;  and  thus  much,  if  you  conceive  me  not  ready  to 
fubfcribe,  your  charity,  I  allure  you,  is  much  miftakerr"  He  ex- 
preffes  here  not  only  his  readinefs  to  fubfcnbe,  but  alio  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent  of  fuch  a  fubfcription ;  which  he 

A  * 

now  takes  to  be  a  fubfcription  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  beliet 
or  alfent,  as  he  formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a 
iew  months  actually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it  in 
the  fame  fc-nfe  ;  tfpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was  aifo  the 
fenfe  of  archbifhop  Laud,  with  which  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  ; 
and  of  his  friend  Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  it,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  theperfon  that  brought  him  at  laft  into  it :  for  there 
i?,  in  DCS  Maizcaux's  account,  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sheldon 
upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  feems  there  paffed  feveral  letters  between 
them  upon  this  fubjec"l. 

When  he  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcruples,  be  was  promoted  to 
the  chancel  lor  (hip  of  Salifbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  in 
Northamptonshire  annexed  \  and,  as  appears  from  the  fubfcription. 
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book  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  upon  July  20,  1638,  complied  with 
the  ufual  fubfcription.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed 
matter  of  Wigfton's  hofpital  in'  Leicefterfhire;  "  both  which,"  fays? 
Wood,  "  and  pnhaps  other  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day." 
In  1646  he  was  deputed  hy  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  their  prodlor  in 
convocation.  He  was  like  wife  deputed  to  the  convocation  which 
met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament,  and  was  opened  Nov» 
4.  In  164.2  he  was  put  into  the  roll,  with  fome  others,  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  to  be  created  doclor  in  divinity  ;  but  the  civil  war  breaking 
out,  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor  was  he  diplomated.  He 
was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal  party,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  begun  Auguft  10,  1643,  was'prefent  in  the  king's  army,  where 
he  advifed  and  directed  the  making  certain  engines  for  aiikulting  the 
town,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tefludines  cum  phiteis.  Soon 
after,  having  accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle,  in  SuiTex  ;  and  chcofmg  to  re- 
pofe  himfelf  in  thatgarrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  occafioned 
by  the-feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there  taken  prifoner,  Dec.  9, 
1643,  by  the  parliament  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  who  obliged  the  cafile  to  furrender  :  but  his  illnefs 
increafing,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with  the  garrifon, 
he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter ;  where  he  was  lodged 
in  the  bifhop's  palace,  and  where,  after  a  ihort  iilnefs,  he  died. 

We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  his  (icknefs^and  death,  writ- 
ten by  his  great  adverfary,  Mr.  Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  him 
at  Arundel  caftle,  and  frequently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter,  till  he 
died.  It  was  indeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman  that  our  author 
was  removed  to  Chiohefter  ;  where  Cheynell  attended  him  conftantly, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compallion  and  charity  as  his  per- 
fecuting  and  uncharitable  principles  would  fuffer  him.  There  is  no 
reafon,  however,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Cheynell's  account,  as  to  the 
mod  material  circurnftances  contained  in  it  ;  and  from  it  we  learn, 
that  Chill injnvorth  was  attended  during  his  ficknefs,  and  provided 
with  all  neceiTaries,  by  one  lieutenant  Golledge,  and  his  wife  Chrif- 
tobel,  at  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Chichefter  ;  that  at  firft 
he  refufed  the  ailiftance  of  Sir  William  Waller's  phyfician,  but  af- 
'terwards  was  perfuded  to  admit  his  viflts,  though  his  diftemper  was 
too  far  gone  to  leave  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  that  his  indifpofition 
•was  increafed  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
the  officers  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel  caftle, 
and  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy  fet  over  them  and  their  proceed- 
ings; and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he  was  often  teazed  by 
Cheynell  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter, 
with  impertinent  queftions  and  difputcs.  If  this  be  a  true  account, 
as  moft  probably  it  is,  lord  Clarendon  was  mifmformed,  in  relation 
to  his  death  ;  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was  taken  prifoner  in 
Arundel  caftle,  he  adds — "  As  foon  as  hisperfou  was 'known,  which 
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wan-.-,  whether  through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  laive  ot  propa- 
gating the  Grsrck  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  into  Italy. 
This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  clone  about  1391.  He  taught  Greek  at 
Florence  three  year?,  anil  had  Leonard  Aretin  for  his  fcholar.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  command  of  his  emperor,  who* 
was  come  into  Italy,  and  refid^d  in  that  city  ;  and  while  he  was 
here,  .Galeatius,  duke  of  Milan,  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  the 
Greek  profefforlhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately 
been  fourd'.-d  by  his  father.  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  G.dea- 
tius,  and  then  rercoved  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars*  which 
immediately  folio  wf-J. 

Between  1406  and  1409,  he  vfterrt-  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation 
from  Leonard  Aretin,  who  had  formerly  been  his  fchc.'lar,  but  was 
then  fecretary  to  pope  Gregory  XII.  In  1413,  he  was  lent  into 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  ambafladbr  to  the  emperor  S  gifmund, 
along  w;th  cardinal  Zarabella,  in  ord-.-r  to  fix.  upon  a  place  for  hold- 
ing a  general  council  ;  and  Chryfoloras  and  the  cardinal  fixed 
upon  Conftance.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  his  own  emperor  at 
Conftantinople,  by  whom  he  was  fent  ambafodor  with  others  to 
the  council  of  Conftance  ;  but  a  few  clays  afrer  the  opening  of  the 
council  he  died.  His  death  happened  April  15,  1415.  He  was 
buried  at  Coriftance  ;  and  a  hand  feme  monument  was  erected  over 
him,  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 


CHRYSOSTOM  (JOHN),  fo  called  from  his  eloquence^  was 
born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  354.  His  father  Secun- 
dus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  education  was 
left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  tie  was  designed  at  nril  for  the  bar, 
and  was  fent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  Libanius  ;  but  foon  quitted  all 
thoughts  of  this,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftlidyof  the  Chriftian 
religion.  He  put  himfelf  fir  ft  under  the  management  of  Meletius 
of  Antioch,  in  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  for  three  years,  and  from  whom 
he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  it;  and  then  applied  to  Carter}  us  and 
Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the  literal  way  of  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  -was  afterwards  baptized  by  Meletius,  and  ordained  by 
that  bifhop  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church  of  AntWph,  While  he  was 
Vet  young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monadic  life, 
v,  hich,  hi  fpite  of  all  rcmonitrances  from  his  mother,  he  purfued. 
For>  about  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  he  lived  four  years  with  an  ancient  hcimit ;  then  retired  to  a 
more  fecret  part  of  the  defert,  and  (hu't  himfeif  up  in  a  cave,  in 
which  miferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more  :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  fallings  and 
other  feveritics,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to  his  old  way 
of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  381,  and  now  began  to 
compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces j  fuch  its  thole,  "  De  fa- 

VOL.  III.  Mm  cerdotio, 
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cerdotio,  de  provi(!entia  ad  itugyrium  monachum,"  an-1  iome  others, 
"  adverfus  Ju  iseos,  Gentiles,  &c."  Five  y<  ars  after  he  was  or- 
dained a  prieft  by  Flavian,  vvhicii  office  he  .-.dorred  fo  very  highly, 
and  acquitted  himfelf  in  with  fo  much  reputation,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Nedlarius  biflinp  uf  Conftantinople,  which  happened  in 
397,  he  was  unanimoully  pitched  upon  to  fill  that  fee.  The  em- 
peror Arcadius  however  was  obliged  to  employ  ail  his  authority,  and 
even  to  life  fotne  ftratagem,  before  he  could  feduce  Chrytoilom 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo 
much  admiration  and  efteem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  time  a  man- 
chte  to  Theophihjs  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate 
Chryfoftom  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  ;  which  was  done  in  398,  not- 
\\ithflanding  the  ftcret  and  envious  attempts  of  Theophirus  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no  fooner  at  the  head  of"  the  church 
of  Conftantinople,  than  that  fiery  zeal  and  ardor,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  famous,  began  to  be  troublefome.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  acled  up^n  principle,  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  be 
deemed  an  honeft  man:  but  he  was  ftifFand  inflexible  in  his  man- 
ners ;  obftinate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  even 
in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent ;  and  refolutely 
bent  upon  making,  if  pollible,  a  general  reformation  of  manners. 
With  this  difpofition  he  fell  firft  upon  the  clergy,  as  the  properelt 
order  to  begin  with  ;  and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially 
the  courtiers,  whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal 
confined  altogether  within  the  precindls  of  Conftantinople  ;  it  ex- 
tended to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  fn>m  his  caufing  to  be  demo- 
lifhed  the  temples  of  fome  falfe  gods,  yet  (landing  in  Phoenicia. 

In  400,  he  went  into  Ada,  at  the  requeft  of  the  clergy  of  Ephe- 
fiis  ;  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which  had  been  occafioned  in  that 
church  by  the  turbulent  and  unquiet  fpirit  of  it's  managers.  But 
while  he  was  here,  a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plotting  againft  him  at 
home.  For  Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  Chryfoftom  had 
committed  the  care  of  his  church  in  his  ahfence,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inlinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  nobility  and  people 
at  Chryfoftom's  ex  pence,  and  to  his  difacl vantage.  He  had  even 
formed  a  confederacy  againft  him  with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophi- 
lus  of  Alexandria;  to  which  confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had 
made  herfelf  a  party,  for  the  f-ike  of  revenging  fotne  liberties  which 
Chryfoftom  had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  chiefly, 
the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theophilus  from  Alexan- 
dria, in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from 
his  bifhopiic.  Theophilus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  ruin  him,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and  brought 
ieveral  Egyptian  bimops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afia  alfo,  whom 
Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed  at  Ephefus, 
appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople  againft  him.  Theo- 
philus now  arrived  j  but,  inflcad  of  taking  up  his  quarters  with  his 

brother 
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brother  Ch/vfoitom  as  was  ufual,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in 
the  cmpreis's  palace.  Here  he  railed  a  council,  and  appoint- 
ed judges  ;  but  Chryfoftotn  exempted  againft  the  judges,  and 
ret i iled  ro  appt-r  before  the  council:  declaring  that  he  was 
not  accountable  to  ftrangers  for  any  fuppofed  mi  (demeanor, 
but  onlv  t'«  the  bilhops  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  provinces., 
Theopnilus  neverthelf-fs  iield  a  fynod  of  biihxips,  where  'he  fum- 
monert  Crryioitom  to  appear,  toanfwer  to  29  articles  of  accufition, 
which  'ad  there  been  preferred  agairul  him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent 
three  biirmp*  and  twojpiicfts  to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod, 
that  though  he  was  very  re>dv  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment 
of  thofe,  who  mould  be  reguhrly  aflembled,  snd  have  a  legal  righc 
to  judge  him,  yet  he  absolutely  refilled  to  be  judged  by  him  and  his 
fynod  :  this  refufal  he  pcrfiited  in  four  feveral  times,  and  was  in 
confequence  depofed, 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  403.  The  news  of  his 
tiepoiition  was  no  fooner  fpread  about  Conttantinople,  than  all  the 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  ba- 
nimed  :  the  people  were  determined  to  detain  him  by  force.  In 
three  d»ys  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he  furren- 
dered  himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and  was  con- 
dueled  by  them  to  a  fmall  town  in  Bithynia,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  refidence  of  his  banifhment.  His  departure  made  the  peo- 
ple more  outrageous  than  ever :  they  prayed  the  emperor,  that  he 
might  be  recalled  ;  they  even  threatened  him  :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo 
frightened  with  the  tumult,  that  me  nerfelf  folicited  for  it.  He  was 
immediately  recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  feeined  to  be  at  an 
end:  but,  alas!  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  Itorms  were 
rifing  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
hadereded  a  flame  near  the  church  ;  and  the  people,  to  do  honour 
to  her,  had  celebrated  the  public  games  before  it.  This  Chryfof- 
tom  thought  indecent  ;  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  his  late  misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  em- 
prefs, who  (till  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  ;  and  made  her  refolve 
once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his  bifhopric,  Some  fay, 
that  the  faint  irritated  her  highuefs  not  a  little,  as  foon  as  he  was 
apprized  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  beginning  one  of  his 
fermons  with  thefe  remarkable  word*  :  "  6 -hold  the  furious  He- 
rodias,  infifting  to  have  the  head  of  John  Baptift  in  a  charger.'* 
Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of  bifhops  was  immediately  allembled, 
who  made  very  iliort  work  of  depuiing  him  ;  fince,  as  they  alledged, 
he  ftood  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  Itnrence  given 
agaiiiit  him  ;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed,  nor  himfelf' 
re-eftabiifh'd  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  orderly  manrisr  which  the 
canons  required.  In  confequence  oi  that  judgment,  therefore,  the 
emperor  torba.1  him  to  eater  the  church  any  mure,  aiui  ordered 

M  in  2  him 
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him  to  be  banilhed.  His  f  llowcrjj  and  adherents  were  now  in- 
fulted  and  perfecutecl  by  the  foldiery,  and  fiigmatiz-ed  particularly 
by  the  nick  name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ilrong  party 
amoijg  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  tht  lait  degree, 
and  would  now  have  even  armed  thefnfelves  in  Ins  deience :  but  he 
chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  banifhment,  than 
be  the  unhappy  caule  of  a  civil  war  to  his  country  ;  and  therefore 
fin-rendered  himfelf  a  fecond  time  to  thofe  who  were  to  have  the 
care  ot  him. 

Hs  f-t  out  in  June  40 1»  under  a  guard  of  foldiers,  to  Nicca  ; 
\yhere  lie  did  not  make  any  long  ftay,  but  purfued  his  journey  to  Cu- 
cufus,  the  defined  place  of  hU  banilhment,  at  which  he  arrived  in 
September.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  clay  Qhryfoitbra  left 
Conftantintiple,  the  great  church  was  fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  together 
vv'ith  the  pa'ace,  which  almoft  adjoined  to  it.  entirely  to  the  ground, 
The  fame  year  there  jell  hail- Hones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  :  which  calamity  was  alfo 
followed  by  the  death,  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thefe  accidents 
were  confidcred  by  thepattizans  of  Chfyfoftorn,  as  fo  many  judg- 
rnents  frorn  heaven  up  >n  tlie  place;  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to 
fancy  in  Inch  cafes,  the  injurious  treatment  it  had  (hewn  to  the 
faint  :  as  if  the  high  Maiefty  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon  every 
ilight  and  frivolous  occaiion,  to  imerpofe  itfeii  in,  our  petty  fquab- 
bles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  remarkably 
barren,  unpleafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable  ;  fo  that  C  '.ryfodom 
was  obliged  to  change  his  place  ol  refidence  frequently,  on  account 
of  the  incurfions  which  were  made  by  the  barbarous  nations  around 
ir.  He  did  not  however  neglect  his  epifcopal  functions  ;  but  lent 
forth  priefts  and  monks  to  preach  the  go { pel  to  the  Goths  and  Per- 
fians,  and  to  take  care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia. 
His  enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  revenge,  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
remain  long  even  in  this  Miration,  wretched  as  it  was ;  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  emperor  to  have  him  lent  to  Pityus,  a  mott  defert 
region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  But 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard  ufage  he  met  with  fro.m  the 
foldiers,  who  were  conducting  him  thither,  had  fuch  an  effect  on 
liim,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  His  death  happened  in  4^7,  and  was  revealed  to  him,  as 
fome  writers  would  perluade  us,  a  little  before  in.  a  dream.  After- 
\vards  the  weflern  and  eaitern  churches  were  divided  about  him ; 
the  former  holding  him  in  great  veneration,  while  the  latter  conli- 
clercd  him  as  a  bifhop  excommunicated.  But  the  death  of  Arca- 
dius  happening  about 'five  months  after,  the  eaftern  churches  g/ew 
foftened  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  do  juffice  to  his 
;  and  it  is  certain  that,  about  30  years  after,  his  bones 
removed  to  Conibiitinople^  and  depc/itedin  the  temple  of  the 
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holy  apofUes,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable.  The 
works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  havr  been  colle&ej 
in  fcveral  editions  ^  the  befl  of  which  is  that  pub li filed  at  Paris, 
under  the  care  ami  ii.fpe&ton  of  Bernard  Montfaucon,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  in  1718. 

CHUBB  (THOMAS),  was  tv-rn  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmall  village 
near  Sjhibury,  Sept.  29,  16^9.  H>s  father,  a  maltfler,  dying  when 
he  ua^  young,  and  the  widow  having  three  more  children  to  main- 
tain by  her  laoour,  he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  in- 
ftrticled  to  read  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  15,  he  was  put. 
apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Saiifbi.ry  ;  and  when  his  term  was  expired, 
continued  for  a  time  to  feive  his  mailer  as  a  journeyman.  But 
glove-making  being  prejudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  feems  were 
always  weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  intimate 
friu.d  of  hi.-,  a^  a  companion  and  (barer  with  him  in  his  own  buli- 
nefs  ;  and  thus,  in  his  yoOnger  days,  obtained  an  honed  livelihood 
by  his  labour.  Mtan  while,  being  a  man  of  uncommon  natural 
parts,  and  fond  of  reading,  lie  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure 
to  acquire  fuch  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  from  Engliih  books  ; 
for  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages,  he  always  re- 
mained a  iflranger  to.  Hence  he  b^ame  tolerably  verfed  in  mat  he- 
matics, geography,  and  many  othvr  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  it  is  did,  that 
a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salisbury,  under  the  management  and 
di  reel  ion  of  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  debating  upon  rdigi  >us  fubje&s. 
Here  the  Scriptures  are  reported  to  h.ive  been  read  under  the  gui- 
dance of  fome  commentator  ;  arid  every  man  delivered  his  (enti- 
rnents  upon  all  points  freely,  and  without  rtferve. 

About  this  time  the  controversy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on 
very  warmly  between  Clarke  and  Waterland;  and  falling  under 
the  cognizance  of  \\\\f  theological  aflembly,  Chubb,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  about  it,  in  a 
kind  of  diilertation  ;  which,  after  it  had  undergone  fome  correction, 
appeared  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Snpremary  of  the 
father  aliened,  &c."  A  literary  produclion  from  one  of  a  mean 
and  illiberal  education  will  d ways  create  wonder,  and  more  efpecially 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  any  degree  of  Inccefs.  This  piece  of 
Chubb's  (hewed  great  talents  in  reasoning,  as  well  as  great  perfpi- 
cuity  and  correctness  in  writing  ;  fo  that  he  beg^n  to  be  coniidered, 
and  indeed  \ery  deferyedly,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary  iize  of 
men.  Hence  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  a(lc 
him,  if  he  hid  "  ieen  or  coqverfed  with  Mr.  Chubb,  who  is  a 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wiltfhire  r"  and  fays,  in  relation  to  a 
quarto  volume  of  traeb,  which  were  printed  afterwards,  that  he 
had  read  through  hi?  whole  volume*with  admiration  o[  the  writer, 

not  always  wiih  approbatiDq  of  his  dodlnne." 

'  r*\    i » 

Chubb 
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Chubb  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
*r«ea<(!  far  ;md  wide  ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity  procured 
hwi  fometbing  more  folid  than  lame.  Jt  introduced  him  to  the 
peii'or.a!'  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence  and  letters  ; 
by  ivhofe  generoiity  and  kindnels  he  was,  as  it  is  prefumed,  origi- 
EalFy  enabled  to  live,  in  fome  fort,  independent  of  labour.  The 
late-  fir  Jofeph  jekyll,  mailer  of  the  Rolls,  took  him  into  his  family, 
am!  wfed1,  at  his  hours  of"  retirement,  to  reirefh  himfelf  from  the 
fatirgties  of  bufmefs  with  his  conversation.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pfWtjr  generally  careiTed  :  for  nobody  fufpecte.l  as  yet,  to  what  pro- 
dfrgioos  lengths  he  would  furrcr  his  reaforjing  faculty  to  carry  him. 
He  ti'id  not  continue  many  years  with  fir  Jofeph  Jtkyll,  though  it  is 
fmd  he  was  tempted  to  ft  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allowance  ^  but, 
fvmA  of  contemplation,  retired  to  his  friend  at  S-Uifbury,  where  he 
fpewt  his-  days  in  reading  and  writing.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
ihwugfo  be  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  plea- 
Sore  in  ailifting  the  trade  ;  which,  by  the  death  of  his  partner,  had 
deceived  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  lait  period  of  his  life  a  coad- 
jmor  in  it-  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  iingle  man,  at  Salilbury, 
in  his  68th  year. 

j 

He  Irft  b^hin-d  hrm  two  volumes  of  pofthumons  works,  which 
!?e  calls  "  A  Farewell  to  his  Readers,"  from  which  we  may  fairly 
fwm  thrs  judgment  of  his  opinions  :  *'  that  he  had  little  or  no  be- 
liief  of  revelation  ;  that  inHeed  he  plainly  rejects  the  Jewifh  reve- 
I&non9  and  conftfliicntfy  the  Chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it: 
tlm  be  <jifclaims  a  future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to 
swiy  fliture  ftate  of  exilience;  thut  a  particular  providence  is  not 
dedvici-fole  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  and  therefore  that 
pniyer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty  ;  &c.  &c."  As  licentious  how- 
ever as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way  of  thinking,  he  never- 
was  cenfoted  as  licentious  in  his  actions  ;  nothing  irregular  or 
immoral,  as  it  is  n greed  on  all  hands,  ever  appearing  in  his  life  or 
cooveolafFon.  There  was  published  indeed  a  pamphlet,  foon  after 
hi* ckattoj  nrukr  the  title  of  **  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chubb/* 
•which  er.deavours  to  fix  upon  him  a  very  black  and  unnatural 
crime  ;  hut  the  author  has  behaved  himfelf  fo  outrageoufly,  and 
wriuen  with  fuch  intemperance  and  fury,  that  we  think  it  unfair 
to  .give  credit  to  fo  fcandalous  an  infmuation,  upon  the  ftrength  of 
his  Jingle  leftinkmy;  efpecially  when  Chub'j's  whold  life  and  con- 
vcriTarion  plainly  contradict  it.  But  let  us  produce  a  fpecimen  of  his 
z?al.  Atier  this  rhemoiialift  has  denied  him  the  common  forms  of 
burial,  which  yet  it  feems  neceflary  all  fhould  be  allowed,  if  it  be 
only  \o  preferve  decorum  in  fociety,  he  would  humbly  propofe,  he 
fays,  a  new  ^cheme  to  the  public  ^  namely,  "  that  whenever  any 
enf>rni-)usovergroWxT  heretic,  fuch  as  Chubb,  fhould  make  his  exit, 
j  of  paying  him  funeral  obfequies,  notice  fhould  immediately 
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be  given  to  the  high  fherifF,  who  mould  be  obliged  to  attend  wiih 
the  polFe  comitatus,  on  fo  extraordinaiy  a,n  occafion,  and  autho- 
rized to  demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,  and  conduct  it  to  a  foam 
execution,  with  all  the  marks  of  infamy  and  deteftation  ;  \iz,  he 
ihould  be  drawn  on  a  (ledge,  like  a  traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  by  which  he  ihould  be  hanged  theufual  time.  From  thence, 
when  cut  down,  he  fliould  be  carried  back  to  the  markef-oJace. 

,  •  ™ 

where  a  fcaffolJ  mould  be  creeled  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  lass 
executioner,  having  made  the  neccffary  apparatus,  /hodd,  i 
fight  of  all  the  people,  firlt  cut  out  his  heart,  that  had  contrived 
horrid  blafphemies  ;  next  pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots, 
had  uttered  them  ;  and  then  lop  orf  the  right  hand,  that  fsaJ  pub- 
lilhcd  them.  The  b.'dy  thus  mutilated  (hot.  'Id  betaken  down  from 
thence,  and  fattened  to  a  Hake  hard  by,  with  all  his  heretical  writ- 
ings called  in,  and  gathered  round  him  into  one  pile;  which,  to£?- 
ther  with  fume  other  combuflibles,  fhould  be  kindled  into  a  bU&e. 
into  which  the  heart,  tongue,  and  hand  ihould  be  caft,  there  to  -con- 
tinue, till  the  whole  was  confumed  and  reduced  to  a(hes,  which 
fhould  be  thrown  into  the  air  with  all  com  urn.  ly  and  contempt,  as 
unworthy  of  any  red  or  repofitery." 

We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the  propofal  of  this  tne- 
moir-writer,  becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  ferves  to  ihew,  how  eaiiV 
the  molt  malignant  pillions  maybe  gratified  under  the  maSk  <*f 
piety  ;  and  to  convince  us,  that  we  may  podibly  never  be  lefs  reli- 
gious, than  when  we  fancy  ourfelves  molt  fo.  May  not  a  man,  %vho 
tTtfapproves  and  rejccls  Chubb's  principles  as  firmly  as  this  writer, 
venture  to  tell  him,  that  he  knows  not  what  fpirit  he  is  of,  and  ihaS: 
his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  charity  r  does  h?  think,  that  this  rnediml 
of  putting  a  flop  to  herely,  (For  he  calls  ChnbS  nothing  more  than 
a  heretic)  nay,  we  may  fay,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,  or 
expedient  ? 


CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  MARY],  a  very  philofophic  poetic 
was  born  in  1656,  arid  was  the  daughicr  ol  Richard  Lee,  of  \ 
der  in  Devon  {hire,  efq.  She  was  maried  to  lir  George  Chudiejwh, 
b:irt.  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children  ;  among  the  reft  Eliza- 
M.-;ri.j,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufcd  her  mother  to  povir 
out  her  grief  in  a  poem  entitled,  **  A  Dialogue  between  Luc'r^U 
and  Manila."  She  wrote  another  poem  called,  "  The  Ladies  De- 
fence," occasioned  by  an  angry  fermon  preached  againfl  the  fair  fe.v. 
Thele,  with  many  others,  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and  print- 
ed a  third  time  in  1722.  She  published  alfo  a  volume  of  eitiys 
upon  various  fubjeds  in  -vcrfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftyle.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  prin.cefs  Sophia,  ele£lrefs  and  duchefs  dowager 
of  Brunfwick  i  on  which  occation  that  priucefs,  then  in  her  8oth 
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year,  honoured  her  *'ith  a  very  polite  epiitle  m  F«eiich,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  tranflation. 

"  Lady  Chudleigh,  Hanover,  June  25,  1710. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  plcafure  in  Jetting  me  know  by 
your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  Inch  a  one  as  you  in  England* 
who  has  fo  improved  herlelf,  that  (he  can  communscat'e  her  fenti* 
merits  in  a  fine  manner  tj  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  defer ve  thecommenduuons  you  give  me,  but  by  the  eileem  which 
I  have  of  your  merit  and  good  fen fe ;  which  will  always  induce 
me  perfectly  10  regard  you,  and  to  be  upon  all  occafions, 

To  Lady  Chudleigh,  Your  affedionate  friend 

in  London.  to  ferve  you, 

SOPHIA,  Ele&refs." 


This  lady  is  fa  id  to  have  written  other  things,  ss  tragedies,  opera?, 
tnafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved  in  her  fa- 
mily. She  died  in  1710,  irrher  551!)  year.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  virtue  as  well  as  underftandfng,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervient 
to  the  former.  She  had  an  education  in  which  literature  feemed 
but  little  regarded,  being  taught  no  other  than  her  native  language  ; 
but  her  fondnefs  for  books,  great  application,  and  uncommon  abi- 
lities, enabled  her  to  figure  among  the  literati  of  her  time.  But 
though  (he  was  perfectly  in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  (lie 
dedicated  fome  part  of  her  time  to  the  fcverer  Itudies  of  philofophy, 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  eifays  upon  knowledge,  pride, 
humility,  life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felt-love,  juflice,  anger,  ca- 
lumny, friend  ihip,  love,  avarice,  folitude,  in  which  (to  fay  nothing 
of  her  manner  of  writing,  which  is  pure  and  elegant)  (lie  difcovers 
an  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  con- 
tempt of  thofe  vanities  which  the  generality  ot  her  lex  fo  much  re- 
gard, and  fo  eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  WINSTON^  a  ciiftinguiftied  Englifh  gen- 
tteman,  fon  of  fohn  Churchill,  efq.  of  Minthorn  in  Dorfet/hire,  by 
Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Henry  Wir.fton  of  Standiiton  hi 

C1  ^ 

(.jloucefterihire,  was  defeended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  W.'Ooton  Gianvile  in  Dorfetlhire,  as  iorne  fay,  but  according 
TO  Wood  at  London,  in  1620.  He  was  fcnt  to  St.  John's  college  in 
Oxford,  when  he  was  fcarce  16  years  of  age,  where  he  made  an 
uncommon  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  ;  but  on  account  of  the  civil  com- 
motions, which  arofe  foon  after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity 
before  he  had  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fuffered  feverely  in  his  fortunes;  and  having  married 
a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Ailie  in  Devonfhire,  was  forced  to 
ieek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe,  where  many  of  his  children 
were  born.  At  the  restoration  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn 

in 
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in  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  elected  a  burgels  for  Weymouth,  in  the  par- 
liament which  met  in  May  8,  1661.     In   1663,  Charles  II.  con- 
ferred on  him  -the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  foon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters,  and 
converfation  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member  of  it.     In  1664  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Ireland;  and,  upon  his  return  from  thence,  conftituted  one  of  the 
clerks  comptrollers  of  the  Green  Cloth.     Notwithstanding  his  en- 
gagements in  public  offices,  he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  poli- 
tical eiTay  upon  "The  Hiftory  of  England,"  which  was  publiflied  in 
folio,   1675,  under  this  title :  "  Divi   Britannici ;  being  a  Remark 
upon  the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings  of  this  Ifle,  from  the  Year  of  the 
World  2855,  un*°  l^e  Year  of  Grace  1660."     It  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice,  that  hav- 
ing ferved  his   majefty's  father  as  long  as  he  could  with  his  fword, 
he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours  which  were  forced  upon 
him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that  prince's  caufe,  and  in- 
deed the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf,  with  his  pen;  and  he  frankly 
owns,   that  he  confidered   his  w#rk  as  the  funeral  oration  of  that 
deceafed  government,  or  rather,  as  his  title  fpeaks  it,   the  apotheofis 
of  departed  kings.  We  are  told  by  Wood,  that  there  were  fome  paf- 
fages  in  this  work  about  the  king's  power  of  nufing  money  without 
parliament,  which  gave  ftich  offence  to  the  members  then  fitting,  that 
the  author  had  them  cancelled,  and  the  book  reprinted.     Wood  has 
alfocenfured  this  work  very  feverely.    "  In  the  faid  book,'*  fays  he, 
4t  which  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather  than  from  the  matter 
therein."     Nicolfon   fpeaks  alfo  very  (lightly  of  this  performance, 
and  reprefents  it  as   "  only  giving  the  reader  a  diverting  view  of 
the  arms  and  exploits   of  our  kings,  down  to  the  Reftoration  in 
1660."     But  although  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
much  reading  and  learning  are  (hewn  in  it;    nor  can  we  conceive  it 
to  be  altogether   without  it's  ufe.     The  dates  are  generally  very 
exact,    the  facts  are  well  fupportecl  by  authorities,  and  there  are 
an  abundance  of  curious   and  judicious  obfervations  to    be  found 
in  it ;  fo  that,  if  the  reader  can  but  excufe  that  flaming  and  almoit 
enthufiaftic  zeal  for  monarchy  which  runs  through  it,  he  may  juflly 
fuffer  himfelf  to  think  lefs  meanly  of  it. 

After  the  dilTolution  of  the  parliament,  in  1678,  he  was  di 
from  the  port  of  clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth,  much  againft  hi? 
will,  who  reftored  him  again,   and  continued  him  in  it  during  ihe 
reft  of  his  reign.     He  remained  in  his  office,  and  enjoyed  the  fame, 
if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour  from  court,  during  the  fliort  reign 
of  James  II.  and  having  had  tho.  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  foa 
railed  to  the  peerage,  he  departed  this  life  March  26,  1688. 

Befides  three  fons,  and  as  many  daughters,  who  died  in  their  in- 
fancy, Sir  Winftoa  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who  lived  te 
VOL.  III.  N  n 
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grow  up.     The  t-lilrit  of  his  Tons  was  John  Churchill,   afterwards 
duke  of  Mul  borough,  of  whom  \ve  (hall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next 
article.      Arabella,  the  eldefl  of  hi^  chiidrer-i,  born  in  March  1648, 
v/as  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  miftrefs  to  the 
tkike,    afterwards  James   II.   by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters.     The  eldefl,  James  Fitz  J.imes,  was  created  by  his   fa- 
ther duke  of  Berwick  ;   he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  Garter  and  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  marlhal  of  France,  and  gra:;dse  of  Spain  of  the  firft 
clafs.     lie  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatelt  officers  in  his  time:  and 
being  general iflrno  of  the  armies  in  France,  fell  by  a  cannon  (hot 
at  the   ilege   of  Phil'pfburg,   in  1734.      Henry  Fitz-James,   grand 
prior  of  France,  lieutenant- general  and  admiral  of  the  French  gal- 
Hes,  was  borp  in  1673,  and  died  in  1702.    Henrietta,  born  in  1670, 
married   Sir  Henry   Waldgrave,   of  Cheuton,   and  died   in    1730. 
The  vounge.il  daughter  was  a  nun  :   but  afterwaicls  mairied  colonel 
Godfrey,  by  whom  file  had  two  daughters. 


CHURCHILL  (JOHN),  duke  of  Marlbojoiigh,  and  prince  of  the 

holy  Roman  empire,  was  ekieft  fon  of  Sir  Winfton  Churchill,  and 
born  at  Afhe  in  Devonfhire,  on  Midfummer-day,  in  1650.     A  cler- 
gyman in  the  neighbourhood  inltru6ted  him  in  the  firft  principles  of 
literature;  but  his  father,   having  other  views  than  what  a  learned 
education  afforded,  carried  him  early  to  court,  where  he  was  parti- 
cularly favoured   by  James  duke  of  York,   when  he  was  no  more 
than  twelve  year?  o*  age.      He  had  a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the 
gun:  !s,  during  the  firlt  Dutch  war,  about  1666;   and   afterwards  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  bcfieged 
by  the  Moors,  where  he  refr-!ed  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated  atten- 
tively the  fcience  of  arms.    Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  attended 
conftamly  at  court,  and  was  greatly  refpe&ed  by  b  th  the  king  and 
the  duke.      In  1672  the  duke  of  Monmoiith  commanding  a  body  of 
Englilh  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Churchill  attended  him, 
and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his  grace's  own 
regiment.     He  had  a  ihare  in  all  the  actions  of  that  famous  cam- 
paign againft  the  Dutch  ;  and   at  the   fiege   of  Nirnegnen  diftin- 
guiihed  himfeif  fomuch,  that  hs  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by 
the  celebrated  marfhal  T'urenne,  who  beflowed  on  him  the  name  of 
(he  hamifome  Engliihman.     He  fhone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat 
at  the  jcduclion  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French   king  thanked  him 
for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  allured  him  that  he 
•would  acquaint  hi^  fovereign  with  it,  whicli  he  did  j  ai^.d  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  on   his  return  to   England,    told  the  king   his   la- 
ther  how  much  he    had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain 
Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain  him  pre- 
ferment at  home  ;  and  accordingly  the  king  mads  him  a  iieutenant- 
colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  oi  his  bed-chamber,  and 
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foon  after  mailer  of  the  rubes.  The  ieconcl  Dutch  war  ban-,  over, 
colonel  Churchill  was  again  obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  circumfpe&ion  in  the  trouble- 
fi>me  times  that  enlued.  In  1679,  when  the  duke  of  York  was 
conftrained  to  retire  from  England  into  tlu  Low  Countries,  colonel 
Churchill  attended  him  ;  as  he  did  through  all  his  peregrinations, 
till  he  was  differed  to  refide  again  in  London;  While  he  waited 
upon  the  duke  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given 
hi  in  ;  and  thinking  it  now  time  to  take  a  contort,  he  made  his  ad- 
dreires  to  Sarah  Jennings  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  aftervarris 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  laxly,  then  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  bjth  for  her  peifon  arid  wit, 
he  married  in  i68r,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  inserelt  he  had 
already  at  court.  In  [682  the  duke  of  York  returned  to  London  ; 
and,  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland,  refolved  to  fetch  his 
family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he  embarked  in  May, 
but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Lemon  Oar,  a  dangerous  land,  that  lies 
about  fixteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humbjr,  where  his  iliip 
was  loft,  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  colonel 
Churchill's  fafety,  and  took  him  into  the  boat  in  Which  him  lei  f 
efcaped.  The  firlt  ufe  made  by  his  royal  highnefs  ol  his  intereit, 
after  he  returned  to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite  ; 
\vho,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  Dec.  I,  1682,  was  created  baron 
of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  a!fo  appointed  colonel  of  the  third' 
troop  of  guards.  He  was  continued  in  all  his  polts  upon  the  corn- 
ing of  James  II.  to  the  crown,  who  fent  him  alfo  his  ambaiTador 
to  France,  to  notify  his  accerfion.  On  his  return,  he  afljfted  at  the 
coronation,  in  April  1685;  and  May  following  was  created  a  peer 
of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill,  of  Sandbridge,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  being  then  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty's  forces,  he 
was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprels  Monmouth's  rebellion,  which. 
he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  inconfiderable  body  of  horfe,  ar..l 
took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoner.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king  at  his  return  from  this  victory ;  but  foon  difcewied,  as  it  i> 
faid,  the  bad  effc6ls  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king  in  an  opi- 
nion thar,  by  virtue  of  a  (landing  army,  the  religion  and  government 
of  England  might  eailly  be  changed.  How  far  lord  Churchill  con- 
curred with  or  oppofecl  the  kiiii{,  while  he  was  forming  this  project, 
is  hardly  known.  He  does  riot  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
mean  compliances,  or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  exe- 
cuting the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign  j  on  the  con- 
trary, bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  ft  he  very  prudently  declined  med- 
dling much  in  bufinefs,  fpoke  little,  except  when  his  advice  was 
afked,  and  then  always  recommended  moderate  meafures."  It  is 
faid,  he  declared  very  early  to  lord  Gal  way,  that,  if  his  ttiafter  at  • 
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tempted  to  overturn  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave  him  ; 
and  that  he  figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue  this  nation  from 
popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  remained 
with,  and  was  entmfted  by,  the  king,  after  the  prince  of  Orange 
•was  landed,  in  1688.  He  attended  king  James  when  he  marched 
with  his  forces  to  oppofe  the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five 
thoufand  men;  yet  the  earl  of  Fevermam,  fuTpe&mg  his  incli- 
nations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  affection  to  him 
was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it ;  and  this 
left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the  prince,  which  accordingly  h» 
did,  but  without  betraying  any  poft,  or  carrying  off  any  troops. 

Whoever  confiders  the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under 
to  king  James,  mud  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the 
refolution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret;  and  that  this  was  really  the  cafe, 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  left  for  the  king,  to 
fhew  the  reafons  of  his  conduct,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  ilep 
he  was  obliged  to  take, 

"  Sir,  fir«ce  men  are  feldom  fufpe&ed  of  fincerity  when  they  ad~l 
contrary  to  their  intereits,  and  though  my  dutiful  behaviour  to  you» 
majefly  in  the  word  of  times,  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 
iervices  much  overpaid,  may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to 
a  charitable  interpretation  of  my  aclions;  yet  I  hope  the  great 
advantage  I  enjoy  under  your  majefly,  which  I  can  never  expect  in 
any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably  convince  your  ma- 
jefty  and  the  world,  that  1  am  actuated  by  an  higher  principle,  when 
I  offered  that  violence  to  my  inclination  and  intereft,  as  to  defert 
your  majefty  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  feem  to  challenge  the 
firidtelt  obedience  from  all  your  fubjc&s,  much  more  from  one  who 
lies  under  the  greateft  obligations  imaginable  to  your  majefty. 
This,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of 
my  confcience,  and  a  neceflary  concern  for  my  religion,  which  ira 
good  man  can  oppofe,  and  with  which  I  am  inftructed  nothing 
ought  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows,  with  what  partia- 
lity my  dutiful  opinr-n  of  your  majefty  has  hitherto  reprefented  thofe 
unhappy  defigns  which  inconfiderate  and  felf-intereiled  men  have 
framed  againft  your  majefty's  true  intereft,  and  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion :  but  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by 
conqueft  to  bring  them  to  effect,  fo  I  will  always,  with  the  hazard 
of  my  life  and  fortune,  fo  much  your  majefty's  due,  endeavour  to 
preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful  right,  with  all  the  tender  con- 
cern, and  dutiful  refpecl:,  that  becomes  ycur  majefty's,5'  &c. 

Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  his  lordfhip's  fo- 
'licitation  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  took  the  fame  Hep,  as  his 
<c>flfort,  the  princefs  Anne,  did  alfo  foon  after,  by  the  advice  of 
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lady  Churchill.     He  was  entrufted,  in  that  critical  conjuncture,  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,   tirft   to  re-aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at 
London,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and 
.to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  invelted  with  the 
rank   and  title  of  lieutenant-general.     The  prince   and    princefs  of 
Orange  being  declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  Feb.  16,  1689, 
lord  Churchill  was  on  the  I4th  Iworn  of  their  privy  council,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  tbs 
oth  of  April  following,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.     He  aififted  at  the  Coronation  of  their  ma- 
jefties,  and  was  foon  after  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  Engliili 
forces  fent  over  to  Holland.    He  preiided  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt, 
April  1689,  and  gave  fuch  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  fkiU,  that  prince 
Waldeck,  fpeakmg  in   his  commendation   to   king  William,    ds- 
clared,  that  "  he  law  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  tha        me 
generals  in  many  years."     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  W;  :;  tn 
commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,    which  was  the  reafon  of  the  ear! 
-of  Maflbbroiigh's  being  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  troops  in  Hol- 
land ;  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  among  foreigners, 
which  lie  afterwards  extended  all  over  Europe.      He  next  did  great 
fervices  for  king  William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Cork,  and  ioaie 
other  places  oi  much  importance;  in  all  which  he  Ihewed  fuch  un- 
common abilities,  thar,  on  his  firii  appearance  at  court  after  his  re- 
turn, the  king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that "  he  knew  no  man  fo  fit  for  a 
general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns."     All  thefe  fervices, 'not- 
withftanding,  did  not  hinder  his  being  difgraced  in  a  very  fuddea 
manner  ;  for  being  in  waiting  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bed  chamber, 
and  having  introduced  to  his  majefty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was 
foon  followed  to  his  own  honfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  fhort  and 
furprifing  meilage,   "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occafion  for  his 
fervices  ;"  the  more  furprifing,  as  his  majefty  j lift  before  had  not 
difcovered  the  leaft  coldnefs  or  difpleafure  towards  him.     The  caufe 
Oi  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  prefent  known,  but  only  fuf peeled  to 
have  proceeded  from  his  too  ciofe  attachment  to  the  intercft  of  the 
priiicefs  Anne.     This  ft  range  and  unexpected  blow  was   followed 
by  one  much  ffranger,  for  loon  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  high  treafon,  but  was  releafed,   and  acquitted,  upon  the  whole 
being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  efrecls  of  a  vile  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him. 

After  queen   Mary's  death,    when  the  interefb  of  the  two  courts 
were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  kins:  William  thought  fk  to 

i-5  „.  Cj  C?  O 

recall  the  earl  oi  Marl  borough  to  his  privy  council,  and  in  June 
1698  appointed  him  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,  with  this 
extraordinary  compliment  :  "  Mv  lord,  make  him  but  what  yo,i 
are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  with  to  lee  him,"  '  He  continued 
in  favour 'to  the  king's  death,  as  .'].>  pears  from  his  having  been  thi\- 
times  Appointed  one  &i  th^  loiJi»  ji.itices  during  las  -able ne'e ; 
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namely,  July  16,  1698  ;  May  31,  1699;  and  June  27,  1700.  As 
foon  as  it  was  difcernecl  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would 
become  the  occadon  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent  a  body 
of  troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlborough  commander 
in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alfo  ambaflador  extraordinary 
and  minifler  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mightinefles,  upon  which 
he  went  immediately  to  Holland.  The  king  following,  and  taking 
a  view  of  the  forces,  dined  with  him  at  his  quarters  in  Sept.  1700; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  laft  favours  he  received  from  king  William, 
who  died  the  8th  of  March  following,  unkfs  we  reckon  his  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  truiled  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  was  to  protect  the  liberty  oi  Europe.  About  a  week  after,  he 
\vasele6led  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  foon  declared  captain-general 
of  all  her  majefly's  forces  in  England  and  abroad ;  upon  which  he  was 
immediately  fent  over  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  that  he 
had  the  year  before.  His  (lay  in  Holland  was  very  mort ;  only  jnft 
long  enough  to  give  the  States  General  the  neceiTaryaiUirances  of  his 
rniftrefs's  fincere  intention  topurfue  the  plan  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  dates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  propofed, 
and  made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces,  appointing  him 
100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  found  the  queen's  councjl  already 
divided  ;  fome  being  tor  carrying  the  war  on  as  auxiliaries  only, 
others  for  declaring  againft  France  and  Spain  immediately,  and  fo 
becoming  principals  at  once.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with 
the  latter;  and  thefe  carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  May 
4,  1702,  and  approved  afterwards  by  parliament,  though  the  Dutch 
at  that  time  had  not  declared.  The  earl  took  the  command  June 
20  ;  and  difcerning  that  the  States  were  made  unealy  by  the  places 
which  the  enemy  held  on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking 
and  reducing  them.  Accordingly,  in  this  fingle  campaign,  he  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  caftles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts,  the 
towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the 
city  and  citadel  of  Liege  ;  which  I  ait  was  taken  fwoid  in  hand. 
Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,  and  acknowledged  as  fuch  by 
the  States,  but  they  had  like  to  have  been  of  very  fhort  date  ;  for  the 
army  feparating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  Nov.  3,  the  carl  was 
taken  the  next  day  in  his  paifage  by  water,  by  a  fmall  party  of  thirty 
men,  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres;  but  it  being  towards  night,  and 
the  earl  infilling  upon  an  old  pafs  grven  to  his  brother,  and  now  out 
of  date,  was  fuffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when 
they  were  in  the  utmoft  confirmation  at  the  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen him. 

The  winter  approaching,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  in 
London  Nov.  28.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  (ome  time 
before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms  in 

Flanders ; 
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Flanders  ;  in  confequence  of  which  there  had  been  a  public  thankf- 
giving,  Nov.  4,  when  hermajefty  went  in  great  ftate  to  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after,  a  committee  of  the  Houfe  ot"  Commons  waited  upon 
him  with  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  ;  and  Dec.  2,  her  majefty  de- 
clared her  intention  in  council  of  creating  him  a  duke;  which  (he 
foon  did,  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  Blandford  and  d-ike  of  Marlbo- 
rough.  She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of  5000!.  per  annum  out  of  the 
Pott-office  during  her  own  life,  and  ft-nt  a  meif-ge  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  (ignitying  her  defire  that  it  n  ighr  attend  the  honour  fhe 
had  lately  conferred;  but  with  thi<  the  Huufe  would  not  comply  ; 
contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  with  anplaud- 
ing  her  manner  of  rewarding  public  fervice,  but  declaring  their  ina- 
bility to  make  fuch  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  .revenue  of  the 
crown. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  Feb.  8, 
1702-3,  his  only  fon,  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  died  at  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  afflicting  accident  did  not,  however, 
long  retard  him ;  but  he  patted  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague  March  6. 

The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  furfer  us  to  relate  all  the  mili- 
tary tranfaclions  in  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  engaged  ; 
it  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all 
fucceisiul.  The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  the  eledlor 
of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands,  and  prodigious  preparations 
were  made  under  the  moft  experienced  commanders^  but  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled  them  all.  When  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  his  grace  went  to  DuifeKiorp,  to  meet  the  late  em- 
peror, then  flyled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  rich  fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high  compliments; 
and  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very  ihart  itay,  came  over 
to  England.  He  arrived  O&.  13,  1703;  and  foon  after  king 
Charles,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  Hague,  came  likewife 
over  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  the  day  after  Chriilmas- 
day ;  upon  which  the  dukes  ot  Somerfet  and  Marlborough  were  im- 
mediately fent  down  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  Windfor. 

In  January  the  States  defired  leave  of  the  queen  for  the  duke  ts 
come  to  the  Hague ;  which  being  granted,  he  embarked  on  the  I5th, 
and  paifed  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  immediately  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  communicated  to  the  penfionary  his  fenle  ot  the  neceffity 
there  was  of  attempting  fomethingthe  next  campaign  for  the  relict 
of  the  emperor;  whole  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmofl  dif- 
trefs,  having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  male- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna, 
while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  dcienfwe 
•war.  The  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plan  of  it  adjufted, 
the  duke  returned  to  England  Feb.  14, 

When 
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When  meaftires  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  April  8,  1704,  he 
embarked  for  Holland  ;  where,  flaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  the 
neceflaty  iteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany ; 
and  after  a  conference  held  with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Lewis 
of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  intrenchments  of  the  enemy 
at  Schellenburgh,  very  unexpectedly,  on  June  21  ;  whom,  after  an 
obftinate  and  bloody  difpute,  he  entirely  routed.  It  was  on  this 
cccation  that  the  emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand, 
acknowledging  his  great  ferviccs,  and  offering  him  the  title  of  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  .which  he  modeflly  declined,  till  the  queen  af- 
terwards commanded  him  to  accept  of  it.  He  profecuted  this  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochftet  was  fought  by  him  and  prince  Eu- 
gene, on  Augufl  2 ;  when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  thegreateft 
part  of  them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander,  marfbal  Tal- 
jard,  made  a  prifoner.  After  this  glorious  a&ion,  by  which  the 
empire  was  faved,  and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria  conquered, 
the  duke  continued  his  purfmt  till  he  forced  the  French  torepafs  the 
Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid  {lege  to  Landau,  while 
the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  covered  it ;  but  it  was  not  taken  before 
the  1 2th  of  November.  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin  ;  and,  by  a 
fhort  negociation,  fufpended  thedifputes  between  the  king  of  PruiTia 
and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  good-will  of  both  parties. 

When  she  campaign  was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  Dec.  14, 
arrived  in  En-jlarid.  Fie  brought  over  with  him  maribal  Tallard, 
and  twenty-fix  other  officers  of"  diftindtion,  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ftandards,  and  an  hundred  and  feventy-nine  colours,  which  by 
her  majefty's  oyder  .were  put  up  in  Weftminfter-hall.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem,  and  had  the 
folernn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Bcfides  this,  the  Com- 
mons addrefTH  'her  majefty  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  vic- 
tory, which  fhr  Jui  by  granting  Woodfto.ck,  with  the  hundred  of 
Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This  was  confirmed  by  an 
a&  of  parliament,  which  pafTed  on  the  I4th  of  March  following, 
-nith  this  remarkable  claufe,  that  they  ihould  be  held  by  tendering 
to  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  on  Auguft  2,  every  year  for 
ever,  at  the  cattle  of  Wind  for, -a  ftandard  with  three  fleurs  de  )ys 
painted  thereon.  Jan.  6,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  ;  and 
1'eb.  8,  the  Commons  addrelTtd  the  queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for 
.the  wife  treaty  which  the  duke  had  concluded  with  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin, by  which  a  large  body  of  the  Pruflian  troops  were  fent  fo  the 
afliftance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  nejjt  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March,  with  a 
defign' to  execute  fame  grt.-t  fchemes  which  he  had  been  projecting 
in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with  fome  fuccefc, 
>vhich  would  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  a  campaign  under 
any  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth  mentioning  where  the  duke 
pi  Marlborpugh  commanded.  He  could  not  carry  into  execution 

ta  •  *  .    . 
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his  main  project,  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from, 
the  allies,  and  in  this  refped  was  greatly  difappointed.  The  feafon 
for  action  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  Hanover.  At  the  fidi  of  fhefe,  he  acquired  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  new  emperor,  Jofeph,  who  prefented  him  with 
the  principality  of  Mindelheim  ;  at  the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  con- 
tract for  the  Pruffran  forces  ;  and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfeft 
harmony,  and  adjufted  every  thing  to  the  elector's  fatisfa£tion.  After 
this  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  em- 
barked for,  and  arrived  fate  in  England.  Jan.  7,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  came  to  a  refolution  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marl  borough, 
as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his  great  fervices;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a  itrong 
party  formed  againll  the  war,  and  ileps  vrere  taken  ta  cenfure  and 
difgrace  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  theduke,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This  year  the  famous  battle 
of  Ramillies  was  fought,  and  won  upon  May  12,  being  Whit- 
funday.  The  duke  was  twice  here  in  the  tit  moll  danger,  once 
by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a  cannon-fhot,  which 
took  off  the  head  of  colonel  Bingfield,  as  he  was  holding  the  ftirrup 
for  him  to  remount.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  vidiory  were 
fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance  and  wifdom  of  the  dnke,  that  Lou- 
vain,  BrutFels,  Mechlin,  and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to 
king  Charles  without  a  ftroke,  and  Oudenard  furrendered  upon  the 
firft  fummons.  The  city  of  Antwerp  followed  this  example;  and 
thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all  Brabant, 
and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king 
Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns  of  Oftend,  Menln,  D^n- 
dermonde,  and  Aeth.  The  forces  of  the  allies,  after  this  glorious 
campaign,  being  about  to  feparare,  his  grace  went  to  the  Hague 
O6t.  1 6,  where  the  proposals  which  France  had  made  for  a  peace, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  were  communicated  to  the  minifters  of  the  allies, 
after  which  he  embarked  for  England,  Nov.  15. 

He  arrived  at  London  Nov.  18,  1706  ;  and  though  at  thrs  time 
there  was  a  party  formed  aga-inft  him  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices 
he  had  done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  efteem  the  qtrecri  always 
had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception.  The 
Houfe  of  Commons,  m  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the 
fuccefsofthe  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's  fhare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  poilible;  and  the 
clay  after  unanimously  voted  him  their  thanks,  as  did  the  Kmis. 
They  went  ftilf  farther;  for,  Dec.  57,  they  addrelfcd  the  queen  lor 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the  male  and 
female  ifliie  of  his  daughters.  This-was  granted j  and  S'enheim- 
III.  O  o 
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houfe,  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  the 
duchefs,  upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  intailed  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  ftan- 
dards  and  colours  taken  at  Ramillies  being  carried  in  date  through 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  the  duke  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  he  did.  The  laft  day  of  the 
year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and  her  majefty  went 
in  ftate  to  St.  Paul's;  in  which  there  was  this  fingulanty  obferved, 
that  it  was  the  feccnd  thankfgiving  within  the  year.  Jan.  17  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  fignified,  that  as  her  majefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and 
as  the  Houfe  of  Lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  honours, 
fo  they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provifion  for  the  more  honour- 
able fnpport  of  his  dignity.  In  confequence  of  this,  and  of  the 
queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of  5000!.  per  annum  from  the  Pod- 
office  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  formerly  defired  of 
another  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  fa 
good  a  temper. 

Thefe  points  adj  lifted,  the  duke  made  hafte  to  return  to  his  charge, 
it  being  thought  efFentially  neceiTary  he  mould  acquaint  the  foreign, 
minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  would 
hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace,  but  what  would  firmly  fecure 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  campagn  or  the  year  1707 
proved  the  moll  barren  one  lie  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fup- 
porting  the  common  caufe.  Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his 
mind  at  home  ;  tor,  upon  his  return  to  England,  after  the  campaign 
was  over,  he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he  fufpecled  the  year  before, 
had  broke  out  in  his  abfence;  that  the  queen  had  a  female  fa- 
vourite,  who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs,  and  that 
fhe  liftened  to  the  insinuations  of  a  ibtefman,  who  was  no  friend  to 
him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs  and  patience, 
though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended;  and  went  to  Holland,  as 
ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1708,  arriving  at  the  Hague  March 
19.  The  enfuing  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  con- 
junction with  prince  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the 
French  king  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning  of  1709,  to  fet  on  foot  a 
negociation  for  peace.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  this  year  gave  an 
uncommon  teftimony  of  their  refpecl:  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
for,  befidesaddreiTing  the  queen,  they,  Jan.  22,  1708-9,  unanimously 
voted  him  thanks,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroad 
by  the  fpeaker.  He  returned  to  England  Feb.  25,  and  on  his  firft 
appearance  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft 
afiembiy.  His  flay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
what  palled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  who 
feared  the  dangerous  effects  of  thofe  artful  propofals  France  had  been 
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making  for  the  conclufion  of  a  general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  nobody  was  fo  capable  of  fetting  their  danger  in  a  trne  light  in 
Holland,  as  his  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to 
fend  him  thither,  at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  character  of  her 
plenipotentiary,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  difap- 
pointment,  by  defeating  all  their  projects. 

Marfhal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the  campaign  of 
1709  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  exprefTednofmall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying, 
a  little  before  the  opening  of  it,   that   u  Villars  was  never  beat." 
However,  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet,  con- 
vinced the  monarch,  that  Villars  was  not  invincible.     Upon  the 
news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained   Aug.   i.   1709,  the  city  of 
London  renewed  their  congratulatory  addrelles  to  the  queen  ;  and 
her  majefty  in  council,  Oct.  3,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
tharikfgiviog.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St.  James's,  Nov. 
to,  and  foon  after  received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  ;   and  the 
queen,  as  if  dellrous  of  any  occafion  to  fhew  her  kindnefs  to  him, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant  and  dittos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Oxford.     But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours,  he 
was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  degree  :  he  perceived  that  the  French 
intrigues  began  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland  ;  the  affair 
of  Dr.   Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment;  and  the 
queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  but 
had   taken    fuch  a  diflike  to   her,    that    fhe  feldom  appeared   at 
court. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,   the  French  fet  on  foot  a  new  nego- 
tiation for  a  peace,  which  was  commonly  called  the  treaty  of  Ger- 
truydenburg.     The  States  upon  this  having  lliewn  an  inclination  to 
enter  into  conferences  with  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  immediately  framed  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  that  (he 
would   be  pleafed  to  fend  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the 
Hague.     She  did  fo ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,   he 
went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  met   with  prince  Eugene,   and  foon 
after  fet  out  with  him  for  the  army,  which  was  aiTembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful, 
many  towns  being  taken,  and  fortrefTes  reduced  ;   notwithstanding 
which,   when  the  duke  came  over  to  England,  as  he  did  about  the 
middle  of  December,   he  found  his  intereil  declining,  and  his  fer- 
vices  fet  at  nought.     The  negociaticns  for  peace  were  carried  on 
during  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft  in  nothing,     In 
the  midft  of  the  fummer,   the  queen  began  the  great  change  in  her 
miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from  being  fecretaryof 
fta|e;  and  on  Auguft  8,  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewiie 
removed.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken 
in  the  addreffes  of  the  duke  of  Marl  borough's  fuccefs  ;   an  attempt, 
indeed,  was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
but  it  was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.     His  grace  was 
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kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defirous  to  have  him  live 
upon  good  terms  with  her  new  miniftry;  but  this  was  thought 
impracticable,  and  it  was  every  day  expected  that  he  would  lay 
c:  >wn  his  commiffion.  He  did  not  do  this,  but  he  carried  the  golden 
key,  the  enfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Ivlarlborough's  dignity,  Jan.  19, 
1710-1  i ,  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all  her  employments  with  great 
duty  and  fubrmilion.  With  the  fame  firmnefs  and  compofure  he 
confuhed  the  neceffary  meafures  for  the  next  campaign,  with  thofe 
whom  he  knew  to*  be  no  friends  of  his,  and  treated  all  parties  with 
candour  and  refpecl.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke  felt  fome  in- 
ward jdifquitt,  though  he  fhewec!  no  outward  concern,  at  leaft  for 
lumfelf  ;  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treated 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  duke  of  Maryborough  could  not  help 
faying,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange  that  generals,  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  bed  of  their  underilandings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs 
in  their  fervice,  fliould  be  examined  like  offenders  about  infigni- 
ficant  things." 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftyled  a  good  underftanding, 
being  eftablifhed  between  the  duke  and  the  new  minUlry,  the  duke 
\vent  over  to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next  campaign,  which  at 
the  farre  time  he  knew  -would  be  his  laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an 
uncommon  manfier,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
ufual.  There  was  in  this  campaign  a  continued  trial  of  {kill  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  mar  ill  al  Villars ;  and,  as  great 
a  general  as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  2t  length  to  fubmit  to  the 
former.  He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over, 
and  came  to  London  Nov.  8.  He  ihewed  fome  caution  in  his 
manner  of  coming  ;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  intended  by  the 
populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Greenwich,  and  the  next 
clay  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton-court,  who  received  him 
graciouily.  He  was  vifited  by  the  minifters,  and  vifited  them;  but 
he  did  not  go  to  council,  becaufe  a  negociation  of  peace  was  then  on 
the  carpet,  upon  a  bads  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He 
acquainted  her  majefty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  meafures  of  thofe  who  directed  her  councils, 
fo  he  would  not  diffract  them  by  a  fruit  Jefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding 
hirnjelt  attacked  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  loaded  with  the  impu- 
'  tation  of  having  protracted  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  conduct  and 
character  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit ;  and  in  a  moil  pathetic  fpeech 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  mitlrefs,  who  was  there  incognito,  for  the 
falihood  of  that  imputation  ;  declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  a 
peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  -d  war  undertaken  on  fuch  juft  motives,  and  carried  on 
>iih  uninterrupted  fiiccefs.  This  had  a  great 'effect  on  that  auguit 
all. mhly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  ioipreflion  on  the'queen;  but  at 
fame  lime  if  j?av«  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentinent  oi  his  enemies, 
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who  were  then  in  power,  that  they  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  re- 
move him.  Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  cliveft  him  of  his 
commillion,  found  themfelves  under  a  necellity  to  engage  the  queen 
to  take  it  from  him.  This  necefTity  arofe  chiefly  from  prince  Eu- 
gene's being  expend  to  come  over  with  a  commiflion  from  the 
emperor;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,  an  inquiry  was 
promoted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  fix  a  very  high  imputation 
upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  very  large  fums  of  public  money 
into  his  own  pocket.  When  a  queition  to  this  purpofe  had  been 
carried,  the  queen,  by  a  letter  conceived  i-n  very  obfcure  terms,  ac- 
quainted him  with  her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and 
difmiffed  him  from  all  his  employments. 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfecution. 
On  the  one  hand,   he  was  attacked  by  the  clamours  of  the  popu- 
lace,  and  by  thofe  licentious   fcribblers  who  are  always  ready  to 
efpoufe  the  quarrels  ©f  a  mini  dry,  and  to  infult  without  mercy 
whatever  they  know  may  be  infulted  with  impunity  :  on  the  other 
hand,   a  profecution  was  commenced  againft  him  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  applying   public   money   to  his  private  ufe;  and  the 
workmen  employed  in  building  Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work 
by  the  crown,   were  encouraged  to  fue  him  for  the  money  that  was 
due  to  them.     All  his  actions  were  alfo  thanaefully  mifreprefented. 
Thefe  uneafinelTes,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  induced  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a  vo- 
luntary exile.     Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  November  14* 
1712 ;  and,  landing  at  Oftend,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his  high 
rank  and  merit.     The  duchefs  alfo  attended  her  lord  in  all  his  jour- 
Dies,  and  particularly  in  his  vifit  to  the  principality  of  Mindelheim, 
which  was  given  him  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
peace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.    The  conclufion 
of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from  refioring  harmony  among  the  feveral 
parties  of  Great  Britain,   that  it  widened  their  differences  exceed- 
ingly ;  infomuch"  that  the  chiefs,  defpairing  of   fafety  in  the  way 
they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have  fecretly  invited  the  duke  back  to  Eng- 
land.    Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  took  a  refolution 
of  returning  a  little  before   the   queen's   death;    and,  landing  at 
Dover,  came  to  London,  Auguft  4,  1714.     He  was  received  with  all 
demon  Orations  of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  ift,  were  entrufted  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.    was  particularly  diilin- 
gu  idled  by  a£ts  of  royal  favour;  for  he  was  again  declared  captain- 
general  and   commander   in  chief  of  all   his  majefty's  land  force*, 
colonel  of  the  firit' regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer  of  the  ord- 
nance, 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  by  which 
the  rebellion  in  1715  was  crufhed  j  and  his  advice  on  this  occafion 
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yvas  the  laft  effort  he  made  in  refpect  to  public  affairs ;  for  his  in- 
firmities increafing  with  his  years,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houfes.  His  death  happened  June 
1 6,  1722,  in  his  73d  year,  at  Windfor-lodge  ;  and  his  corpfe,  on 
Aug.  9,  was  interred,  with  the  higheft  folemnity,  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  had  four  daughters,  which  married  into  the  beft  fa- 
milies in  the  kingdom. 


CHURCHILL  (CHARLES),  an  Englifh  poet,  and  celebrated  fa- 
tyrift,  was  fon  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  John's,  Weftminfter,  and  born  in  1731.  He  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter  fchool,  where  his  capacity  was  deemed  greater  than  his 
9 pplication  ;  fo  that  he  had  the  character  of  one  of  thofe  who  could 
do  fomething  if  he  would.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  ftrong 
imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  fuch  as  he  poffcfTed,  could  not  tamely 
pace  on  in  the  trammels  of  a  fchool,  education.  When  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, he  was  refufed  admittance,  for  \^ant  of  {kill  in  the  learned  Ian- 
guages :  it  is  faid  that  he  could  have  pafled  the  examination  if  he 
would,  but  that  he  fo  defpifed  the  trifling  queftions  put  to  him,  as 
even  to  ridicule  the  gentleman  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning 
from  Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  ftudies  at  Weftminfter;  and 
there,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom"  he  was  married.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  prders, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  though  he  had  taken  no 
degree,  nor  ftudied  in  either  univerfity  ;  and  the  firft  employment  he 
had  was  a  curacy  in  Wales,  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  In  order  to 
eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch  of  trade, 
which  was  no  other  than  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  and  dealing  in  this 
liquor  through  that  part  of  the  country:  but  this  did  not  anfvver, 
and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  was  the  confequence  of  his  at- 
tempt. 

Upon  leaving  Waies,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father  dying 
foon  after,  he  flepped  into  the  church  where  he  had  officiated.  To 
improve  his  income,  he  alfo  undertook  to  teach  young  ladies  to 
read  and  write  Englifh ;  and  was  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  a 
boarding-fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the  mod  exa£t  decorum. 
His  revenue,  however,  not  fufficing  for  his  ftyle  of  living,  feveral 
debts  were  contracted,  and  a  gaol  feemed  ready  to  complete  his  mif- 
fortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who 
was  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool,  relieved  him  from  this 
diilrefs,  by  paying  his  debts,  or  at  leaft  fatisfying  his  creditors  ;  and 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon?  foon  after  publishing  his  much-applauded 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Adlor,"  Churchill  followed  his  example, 
and  undertook  "  The  Rofciad."  It  firft  came  out  without  the 
name  of  the  author  ;  but  the  juftnefs  of  it's  remarks,  and  particularly 
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*he  feverity  of  the  fatire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  Though 
he  never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried  it  ;  yet  the 
public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  in  jt,  and  afcribed  it  to 
a  combination  of  wits,  fuch  as  Lloyd,  Col  man,  Thornton,  &c, 
He  fet  his  name,  however,  to  the  fecc*nd  edition.  His  next  per- 
formance was,  "  An  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers  ;"  a  per- 
formance much  applauded  alfo,  and  equally  fatirical  with  the 
former. 

But  what  fame  he  got  by  thefe  productions,  which  was  indeed 
very  great  arid  deferved,  he  loft  by  his  morals;  and,  while  his  writ- 
ings amufed  the  town,  his  actions  difgufted  it.  Not  intoxicated 
merely,  but  downright  drunk  with  fuccefs,  he  now  quitted  his  wife; 
and  reiigning  his  gown,  with  all  clerical  functions,  commenced  a 
man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all  the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it. 
His  next  poem  was  entitled  "  Night  ;"  and  after  that  he  published 
"  The  Ghoft."  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  author  of  "  The  Rambler," 
had,  it  feems,  fpoken  lightly  of  Churchill's  productions  :  in  this 
poem  he  has  defcribed  Johnfon  under  the  character  of  Pompdfo, 
and  the  defcription  is  allowed  to  have  merit.  The  poems,  "  Night*3 
and  •«  The  Ghoft,"  had  not  the  rapid  fale  expected  by  the  author  ; 
but  "  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  which  fucceeded,  produced  him 
again  in  all  his  luftre.  It  had  all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and 
party,  to  recommend  it;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  faid,  before  it's  publi- 
cation, "  that  he  was  fure  it  mud  take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once 
perfonal,  poetical,  and  political."  He  afterwards  publifhed  his 
"  Epiftle  to  Hogarth,"  "  Gotham,"  "  Independence,"  "The 
Times,"  &c.  in  ail  which  there  are  things  great  and  mining;  bur, 
upon  the  whole,  they  feem  written  by  a  man  who  defired  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  public  curiofity  in  his  favour,  and  whofe  principal 
aim  herein  was  at  the  pockets  of  his  reader^. 

In  October  1764  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a  vifit  to  Mr, 
Wilkes,  and  was  there  atttacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off 
the  5th  of  November.  After  his  death,  hi$  pgems  were  collected 
and  primed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 


CIACCONIUS  (?ETRUS),  a  very  learned  critic  of  Spain,  was 
born  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He  was  em- 
ployed with  others,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  correcting  the  ca- 
lendar. We  have  learned  notes  of  his  upon  Arnobius,  Tertullian,. 
Caflian,  Pompeius,  Juftus,  Casfar,  Pliny,  Terence,  &c. .  He  was  the 
author,  likewife,  of  forne  feparate  little  treatifes,  one  particularly,. 
*'  De  Triclinio  Romano;"  which,  with  thofe  of  Fulvius  Urfinus 
and  Mercurialis,upon  the  fame  fubject,  hath  been  publilhed  at  Am- 
,  1664,  in  i2mo,  with  figures  to  illuilrate  the  defcriptions. 
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GIBBER  (COLLEY),  poet  laureat  to  George  II.  comedian,  and 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  London  November  6,  1671.  His  fa- 
ther, Ca'us-Gabriel  Gibber,  was  a  native  of  HoKlein,  who  came 
into  England  before  the  Rcftoration  of  Charles  II.  to  follow  his 
profeffion,  which  was  that  of  a  ftatuary.  The  bafTo  relievo  on  the 
pedeftal  of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunatics,  the  raving  and  melancholy,  over 
the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no  bad  proofs  of  his  (kill  as  an 
artili.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Colley,  Efq. 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Glaifton  in  Rutland  ;  and  it  was  her  brothei, 
Edward  Colley,  Efq.  who  gave  Cibber  his  Chriftian  name.  IFI 
1682  he  was  fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
and  fuch  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is  the 
mod  he  ever  pretended  to;  neither  utterly  forgetting,  nor  much 
improving  it  afterwards  by  fkidy.  In  1687  he  was  taken  from 
Grantham  to  ftand  at  the  election  of  children  into  Wincheiler  col- 
lege, upon  the  ftrength  and  credit  of  being  defcended,  by  his  mo- 
ther's fide,  from  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  ;  but  not  fuc- 
<;eeding  here,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  Mean  while  the  revolution  in  1688  happened,  which  gave 
a  turn  to  Cibber's  fortune;  for,  inftead  of  going  to  an  univerfity,  and 
qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church,  for  which  his  father  had  defigned 
him,  he  was  driven  to  take  tip  arms  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  This-  he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devon  (hire,  at  Notting- 
ham, who  was  thither  in  his  road  to  Chatfwoith,  in  Derbyihire ; 
•where  his  father  was  then  employed,  with  other  artiftsof  all  kinds, 
in  railing  that  feat  from  a  Gothic  to  a  Grecian  magnificence. 

Soon  after  this,  Cibber  betook  himfelf  to  theftage,  for  which  he 
had  conceived  a  veiy  early  inclination;  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement  at  firft,  being  full  three  quarters  of  a  year  be- 
lore  he  was  taken  into  a  falary  of  ten  (hillings  per  week,  which, 
with  the  affiftance  of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  then 
thought,  he  fayr,  a  mod  plentiful  accetfion,  and  himfelf  the  happielt- 
of  mortals.  The  full  part  in  which  he  appeared  with  any  glmipfe 
of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  "  Orphan/'  which  he  performed- 
very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  acior,  upon  fee  ing  him  in 
this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  one  day  make  a  good 
actor;  and  this  commendation,  from  fo  perfect  a  judge,  filled  his 
bofom,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  qucftions 
whether  Alexander  himfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater 
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at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  fhorie  in, 
was  that  of  lord  Touchwood  in  Congreve*s  "  Double  Dealer,"  acted 
before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfect  in  one  day,  upon  the  i!4- 
nefs  of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  acted  it.  To  this  he  was  reeoo-i- 
mended  by  the  author  ;  and  he  performed  it  fo  well,  that  Congreve 
made  him  the  compliment  of  faying,  he  had  net  only  anfwcred,  but 
exceeded  his  expectations:  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mailers, 
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the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  railed  from  155.  a  week, 
as  it  then  flood,  to  20.  The  part  of  Fondle  wife,  in  the  "  Q14 
Bachelor,"  was  the  next  hediiiingiullied  himfelf'in. 

All  this  applaufe,  neverthe'.efs,  which  Gibber  gained  by  acting, 
did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  expect  ;  and 
therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  nnattempted,  he  rcfolved  to 
(hew  himfelf  in  fome  new  line  of  diftinction.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  his  fir  ft  play,  called  "  Love's  laft  Shift,"  which  was  acted 
Jan.  1695,  and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Sir  Novelty  Fa- 
fhion  himfelf.  This  comtdy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved  ;  and 
the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  executed,  that  from  thence  Cib- 
ber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in  parts  of  the  fame  caft. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  write  plays  ;  and  "  it  is  obfervable," 
fays  he,  "  that  my  mufe  and  my  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  it  feems) 
were  equally  prolific  ;  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a 
child,  but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play. 
I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which 
kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each 
were  alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre." 

"  The  Carelefs  HufLand"  is  reckoned  his  beft  phy  :  and  acted  in 
1704,  with  great  and  deferved  fuccefs.  Gibber  himfelf  fays,  that 
whatever  favourable  reception  this  comedy  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic, it  would  be  unjuft  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  (hare  of  it  to  the 
account  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  actrefs  gava 
great  fpirit  to  it  in  the  character  of  lady  Betty  ModiJh  ;  yet  not 
more  than  the  author  himfelf  in  the  part  of  lord  Foppington, 
wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the  public 
and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy  called  ••  The  Nonjuror  ;"  which 
was  acted  in  1717,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  Take  the  author's 
own  account  of  it.  "  About  this  time,  Jacobitifm  having  lately 
exerted  itfelf  by  a  moft  unprovoked  rebellion,  I  thought,  that  to 
fet  the  authors  and  principles  of  that  defperate  folly  in  a  fair  light, 
by  allowing  the  miiraken  confciences  of  fome  their  beft  excufe, 
and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  confcience  as  ridiculous  as 
they  were  ungratefully  wicked,  was  a  fubject  fit  for  the  honeft  fa- 
tire  of  comedy  ;  and  what  might,  if  it  fucceeded,  do  honour  to 
the  ftage,  by  (hewing  the  valuable  life  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore 
to  this  delign,  I  borrowed  the  TartufFe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
into  a  modern  Nonjuror.  Upon  the  hypocrify  of  the  French  cha- 
racter, I  engrafted  a  ftrongsr  vvickednefs  ;  that  of  an  Englifh  popiih 
pried,  lurking  under  the  doctrine  of  our  own  church,  to  raife  his" 
fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diifembled 
fanctity  had  feduced  into  the  treafonable  caufe  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic outlaw.  How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I  refer  to 
the  readers  of  it :  it  cannot  be  mended  by  any  critical  remarks  I  can 
make  in  it's  favour  :  let  it  fpeak  for  itfelf.  All  the  reafon  I  had  to 
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think  it  no  bad  performance  was,  that  it  was  a&ed  eighteen 
days  running  ;  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  by  it,  as  I  have 
been  told,  have  not  been  the  (mailed  number  of  my  back  friends 
ever  fince.  But  happy  was  it  for  this  play,  that  the  very  fubjetl 
was  it's  protection  j  a  few  fmiles  of  filent  contempt  were  the  ut- 
moft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firft  day  of  it's  appearance  it  was  thought 
fafe  to  throw  up.;n  it  ;  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy  as  to  own  them- 
felves  fuch,  by  any  higher  difapprobation  or  refentment.  But  as  it 
was  probable  1  might  write  again,  they  knew  it  would  not  be.  long 
before  they  might,  with  more  fecurity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  fpleen, 
and  make  up  accounts  with  me."  And,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  ne- 
Ver  after  fair  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  con- 
ftant  butt  of  Mift  in  his  "  Weekly  Journal/*  and  of  all  the  Jaco- 
bite faction. 

Anether  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be  reckoned  fuch, 
which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was,  that  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  mifunderftanding  between  Pope  and  Gibber;  which, 
growing  in  procefs  of  time  from  bad  to  worfe,  railed  the  latter  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  :  this  Gibber  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  letter 
to  Pope,  printed  in  1742.  However,  if  the  Nonjuror  brought 
upon  it's  author  fome  imaginary  evils,  it  is  certain  that  it  procured 
him  fome  very  real  goods  ;  for  when  he  prefer) ted  it  to  George  I. 
the  king  ordered  him  2ool.  and  the  merit  of  it,  as  he  hiinfeli  con- 
fefles,  made  him  poet  laureat  in  1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  itage,  though  he  occafionally  ap- 
peared on  it  alterwaids :  in  particular,  when  i(  Papal  Tyranny  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,"  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was  a£ted  in  1744, 
he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph  the  pope's  legate  with  great 
fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he  was  at  that  time  above  70  years  of  age. 
He  did  not  die  till  Dec.  1757.  His  plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he 
thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected  and  publifhed  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Though  Pope  has  made  him  the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who 
have  no  particular  enmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  preju- 
diced, (hall  readily  allow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  ;  but  then 
he  was  light  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy  as  when 
among  the  great,  and  making  fport  tor  people  who  had  more  mo- 
ney indeed,  but  for  the  mod  part  lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do 
not  find,  that  there  was  any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable 
in  his  character  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to 
fay,  when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the  public, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  an  aclor,  that  the  world  is  the  better  for  his 
having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed  in  writing  tragedy,  any  more 
than  he  did  in  acting  it ;  nor  in  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes 
not  partaking  of  that  genius  and  fpirit  which  he  has  ihewn  in  his 
comedies. 
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GIBBER  (THEOPHILUS),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1703  ; 
and,  about  1716,  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool ;  where  he  received  all 
the  education  he  had  toboait  of,  and  we  believe  very  foon  after  his 
return  from  thence  came  to  the  ftage.  Inclination  and  genius  pro-' 
bably  induced  him  to  make  this  profeflion  frischoice;  and  the  pow- 
er his  father  polfcffed  as  a  manager  of  the  theatre- royal,  together 
with  the  estimation  he  ftood  in  as  an  actor,  enabled  this  his  fon  to 
purfue  it  with  confiderable  advantages,  which  do  not  always  fo 
favourably  attend  the  firft  attempts  of  a  young  performer.  In 
this  profellion,  however,  he  quickly  gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and 
foon  attained  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  public  favour.  His  man- 
ner of  acling  was  in  the  fame  walk  of  characters,  which  his  father 
had.  with  fo  much  and  fo  juft  a  reputation  fupported.  In  his  fteps 
he  trod  ;  and  though  not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with  fufficient 
to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  moft  of  the  rifing  generation  of  per- 
formers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth  and  future  profpect  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  fame  natural  imperfections,  which   were  fo  long  the  bars  to 
his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  ftood  fliil  more  ftrongly  in  his 
way.     Hisperfon  was  far  from  pleaiing,   the  features  of  his  face 
rather  difgufting.    His  voice  had  the  fame  (brill  treble,  but  without 
that  mufical  harmony  which  his  father  was  tnafter  of.     Yet  (till  an 
apparent   good  underftanding  and     quicknefs   of   parts,   a  perfect: 
knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  reprefent,  together  with  a  vivacity 
in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  of  efTronterie,  which  was  well  adapted  to 
the  characters  he  was  to  reprefent,  pretty  amply   counterbalanced 
thofe  deficiencies.     In  a  word,  his  firft  fet  ting  out  in  life  fcemed  to 
promife  the  alfurance  of  future  happinefs  to   him,  both  as  to  eafe 
and  even  affluence  of  circum fiances,   as  with  refpect  to  fame  and 
reputation  ;  had  not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brigheft   profpects, 
and  at  length  led  him   into  errrors,    the  confequences  of  which   it 
was  aim oit  impoflible  he   Qlould  ever  be  able  to    retrieve.     This 
foible  was  no  on  her  than  a  total  want  of  economy.     A  fondnefs  for 
indulgences,  which  a  moderate  income  could  not  afford,  probably 
induced  him  to  fubniit  to  obligations,  which  it   had  the  appearance 
of  meannefs  to  accept  of.     In  ihort,  his  life  was  one  continued  fe- 
ries  of  diitrefs,    extravagance,  and  perplexity,  till  the  winter  1757, 
when  he  was    engaged  by  Sheridan  to   go  over  to  Dublin,  to  alii  ft 
him  in  making  a  (land  againft  the  new  theatre  juft    then  opened   in 
opp')fition  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet. 

On  this  expedition  Gibber  embarked  at  Park  Gate  (together  with 
Maddox,  the  celebrated  wire  dancer,  who  had  alfo  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader,  fome 
time  in  October  ;  but  the  high  winds,  which  are  frequent  then  in 
St.  George's  Channel,  arid  which  are  fatal  to  many  veffels  in  their. 
paiTage  from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland,  proved  particularly  fo  to 
this,  The  veffel  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  whei£  it  was 
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caft  away  ;  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  paffengers  were  extremely 
numerous)  perifhing  in  the  waves,  and  the  fhip  itfelf  fo  entirely 
loft,  that  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of  it  remained  to  indicate  where  it 
had  been  wrecked,  excepting  a  box  of  books  and  papers,  which 
were  known  to  be  Gibber's,  and  which  were  can;  up  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicnous,  except- 
ing  in  feme  appeals  to  the  public  on  peculiar  circumftances  of  his 
own  diftreffed  life.  His  name  appears  to  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1753,"  5  vols.  iamo:  and  in  the 
dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the  ftage  three  piece?  of  other 
authors  and  produced  one  of  his  own.  Their  title  are,  i.  Henry 
VJ.  a  Tragedy  from  Shakefpear.  2.  The  Lover,  a  Comedy.  3.  Pat- 
tie  and  Peggy,  a  Ballad  Opera.  4.  An  Alteration  of  Shakefpear's 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 


'  GIBBER  (SUSANNA  MARIA),  who  for  feveral  years  was  reo 
koricd  not  only  the  bell  a&refsin  England,  but  fuppofed  by  many  to 
rxcel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle  Clairon  of  the  Continent,  was 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  upholfterer  in  Covent-garden,  and  fifter 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Auguftin  Arne,  celebrated  for  his  tafte  in  mufical 
compofition.  Her  firft  appearance  on  the  ftage  was  as  a  finger,  in 
which  light  the  f  weetnefs  of  her  voice  rendered  her  very  confpicu- 
cnis.  However,  her  judgment,  or  her  ear,  did  not  feem  to  equal  her 
natural  powers  in  this  refpe&  ;  for  to  the  laft  (he  lung  out  of  tune  in 
thofe  fhort  fongs,  which  now  and  then  came  info  her  caft  of  parts. 
It  was  in  this  fituarion  that,  in  April  1734,  fhc  married  Theoph. 
Cibber,  who  had  been  before  married  to  another  wife  ;  but  (he  dy- 
ine;,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  Mifs  Arne's  amiable  and  virtuous 
difpofoion  induced  him  once  more  to  marry  :  and  the  firft  year  of 
their  nuptials  was  attended  with  as  much  felicity,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  people  that  were  poor  and  fond,  and  leading  a  life  of 
folendid  poverty.  Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  old 
Colley,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in  a  more  re- 
fpeclable  line  of  life  than  on  the  ftage;  but  the  amiable  deportment 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  feeming  reformation  of  his  fon, 
induced  him  to  forgive,  and  to  take  the  young  couple  into  fa- 
vour. 

As  he  was  a  manager  of  Drury-Iane  playh«ufe  at  that  time,  fo  he 
in  general  undertook  to  inflrucl:  the  younger  actors  ;  and  one  day  at 
a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to  mention  his  hope  that  young  Mrs. 
Cibber  might  be  brought  on  in  fpeaking  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  a  finger,  Colley  deli  red  (he  might  be  brought  tofpeak  before  him. 
tTponherfirft  attempt  to  declaim  in  tragedy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was 
fnrprizpd  at  fuch  a  variety  of  powers  united  ;  herfpeaking  voice  was 
perfectly  nruifiral,  her  exprellion  both  in  voice  and  feature  firong 
and  pathetic  it  phafure,  and  her  figtue  at  that  lime  perfectly  in  pro- 
portion. 
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portion.  He  therefore  affiduoufly  undertook  to  cultivate  thofe  ta- 
lents, and  taught  her  at  home  for  fome  time  with  great  applica- 
tion. 

Her  fird  appearance  was  in  1736,  in  the  character  of  Zara,  in 
Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  it's  firft  reprefentation.  The  audience 
were  both  delighted  and  aftonifhed  with  her  excellence;  for  (he  had 
united  grace  with  majefty,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mr?.  Old- 
field  had  done  before.  The  confequcnce  was,  that  by  her  merit 
the  piece,  which  was  at  bed  an  indifferent  tranilation,  made  it's  way 
upon  the  dage  ;  and  her  reputation  as  an  ac~lrefs  was  eftablifhed 
beyond  the  power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary  now  therefore  was 
railed  from  305.  a  week  to  double  that  fum  ;  and  her  hufband,  as 
well  as  her  father-in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they 
had  made  fo  valuable  an  alliance. 

But  though  Mrs.  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  a&refs  was  never 
after  difputecl,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into  which  (he  was 
matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  permanent  by  her  iuccefs.  She 
was  married  to  a  man  who  was  luxurious  and  prodigal,  and  rapa- 
cious after  money  to  gratify  a  thoufand  calls  from  paflions  of  vanity* 
His  pride  however  not  permitting  him  to  redrain  his  expences, 
though  he  gratified  them  even  at  the  expence  of  that  pride,  he  was 
refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of  what  everv  honed  man  holds  dear  ; 

j 

we  mean,  the  honour  of  his  wife.  With  this  view  therefore  he 
cemented  the  doled  friendfhip  with  a  gentleman,  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  Benefit ;  for  that  was  the  name  which  Gibber  gave  him. 
This  gentleman  he  introduced  to  his  wife,  recommended  to  her, 
gave  them  frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident, in  the  fame  bed,  AH  this  appeared  upon  the  trial  afterwards 
commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpondence.  Thus  our 
a&refs,  availed  on  every  fide,  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  hufband,  by 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon,  by  the  worthlelThefs  of  his  heart, 
by  the  indigence  to  which  (he  was  reduced  from  his  prodigality,  by 
the  infinuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafing  addrefs,  by  numerous 
temptations  at  fird  refided,  yet  dill  repeated;  is  it,  we  fay,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  fhe  at  lad  yielded  up  her  perfon,  and  having  given  up 
that,  if  fhe  gave  alfo  her  heart }  In  (hort,  the  lever  and  the  ac~trefs 
were  happy  ;  nor  was  the  hufband,  who  by  thefe  means  recruited 
his  dimmiihed  finances,  lefs  pleafed.  But  he  had  dill  an  hidden 
motive  of  fatisfaclion  unknown  to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought 
forward  to  drike  them  with  adoniihment.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  commencement  of  a  fuit  for  criminal  conversion,  laying 
his  damages  againd  the  gentleman  at  5000!.  How  the  jury  looked 
upon  this  affair,  may  be  feen  by  their  verdict,  which  only  gave  the 
plaintiff  lol.  cods  ;  a  fum  not  fufficient  to  reimburfc  him  a  fortieth 

of  his  expences. 
From   that  time  Mrs.  Gibber  difcontinoed  living  with  her  hof- 

and  rctidjd  entirely  with  Mr.  Benefit,  Vvi'.h  whom  Die  Jived 
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in-  the  mod  perfect  friendfhip.  What  degree  of  reputation  fhe 
poffcfTed  even  to  her  lateft  attempts  upon  the  flage,  may  be  known 
by  the  character  given  of  her  in  an  account  of  a  contemporary  wri- 
ter. "  Her  perfon,"  fays  this  panegyrift,  "  is  ftill  perfectly  ele- 
gant ;  for  although  fhe  is  fomewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  even  wants  that  embonpoint  which  fumetimes  is  alTift- 
ant  in  concealing  the  impreffions  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet 
there  is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different 
parts  which  constitute  this  lady's  form,  that  it  is  irnpoffible  to  view 
her  figure,  and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  'her  face  and  not 
confider  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception  plaintive 
and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power  ;  for  the  cxpref- 
fion  of  refentment  and  difda.in,  and  fo  much  command  of  feature 
does  (he  poflfefs,  for  the  reprefentalion  of  pity  or  rage,  that  it  wculd 
be  difficult  to  fay  whether  fhe  afrecls  the  hearts  of  an  audience  moft, 

>  ' 

ivhen  playing  the  gentle,  the  delicate  Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the 
referring  Htrmione  ;  in  the  innocent  love-fick  Juliet,  or  in  the  en- 
raged, the  forfaken  Alicia.  In  a  word,  in  every  caft  of  tragedy  (he 
is- excellent." 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Garrick  when  the 
news  of  her  death  was  brought,  heard  him  thus  pronounce  her  elo- 
•g-iurn  :  "  Then  Tragedy  expired  with  her;  and  yet  fhe  was  the 
greateft  female  plague  belonging  to  myhoufe.  I  cowld  eafily  parry 
the  artlefs  thrufts,  and  defpife  the  coarfe  language,  of  fome  of  my 
other  heroines  ;  but  whatever  was  Ctbber's  object,  a  new  part,  or  a 
new  drefs,  fhe  was  always  fure  to  carry  her  point,  by  the  acutenefs 
of  her  invention,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  her  perfeverance." 
•  Befides  her  excellence  as  an  a$trefs,  fhe  has  fome  claims  to  our 
efteem  as  a  tranflator,  the  "  Oracle  of  St.  Foix"  being  rendered  by 
her  into  Englifh  in  1752,  and  played  for  her  benefits  not  entirely 
without  fuccefs.  The  diforder  of  which  (he  died  was  very  peculiar, 
being  fuppofed  to  be  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
which  formed  a  fack  at  the  bottom  of  it,  into  which  the  food  paiTed, 
and  thus  prevented  digeftion.  She  died  Jan.  30,  1766,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloyflers  of  Weftminfter-abbey  ;  leaving  one  child  by  the 
gentleman  with  whom  fhe  cohabited. 


CICERO  (MAPCUS  TULLIUS),  was  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a  ftatefman,  or 
a  phiiofopher.  He  was  born  Jan.  3,  in  the  647th  year  of  Rome, 
about  107  ye.  j-s  before  Chrirt.  His  mother's  name  was  Helvia, 
who  was  rich  and  well  defcended.  As  to  his  father's  family,  no- 
fhii'g  was  d  livered  of  it  but  in  extremes:  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered iit  in  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was  fo  expofed  to  en- 
vy, as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim  at  lafl  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  Smne  derive  his  defcent  from  kings,  others  from  me- 
chanics :  but  the  truth,  aj  it  commonly  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  lay 
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between  bath  :  for  his  family,  though  it  had  never  borne  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and  honour- 
able; of  principal  ciiitinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy  in 
which  it  redded  ;  and  of  equeftrian  rank,  from  it's  firft  admifliort  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth,  was  Arpimim  ;  a 
city  anciently  of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  bad  the  honour  alfo  of  producing  the  great  C.  Alarius  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  fay  in  a  public  fpeech,  that  Rome  was 
indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his 
turn,  preferved.it  from  ruin. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate. It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  ihady  walks,  Feading 
from  theHoufe  to  a  river  called  Fibrenus  ;  which  was  divided  into 
two  equal  ft  reams  by  a  little  ifland,  covered  with  trees  and  a 
portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and  exercife,  whither  Cicero  ufed 
to  retire,  when  he -had  any  particular-  work  upon  his  hands.  The 
clearnefs  and  rapidity  of  the .  ilream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky 
channel ;  the  (hade  and  verdure  of  it:s  banks,  planted  with  ta^ii  pop- 
lars ;  the  remarkable  coldnefs  of  the  water;  and,  above  all,  it's 
falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  noble  river  Liris,  a  little  below  the 
iiland,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  mod  beautiful  fcene.  This  is 
the  defcription  which  Cicero  himfelf  has,  in  feveral  parts  of '  his 
works,  given  ot  the  place.-  But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of 
it's  delighrfnlnefs,  than  that  it  is  now  poflefred  by  a  convent  of 
monks,  and  called  the  Villa  of  St.  Dominic.  Upon  which  the 
fine  writer  of  his  Hie  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  Strange  re- 
volution! to  fee  Cicero's  porticos  converted  to  monkifh  cloiiters  ! 
the  feat  of  the  mo  Pi  refined  reafon,  wit,  and  learning,  to  a  nurfery  of 
fuperftition,  bigotry,  and  enthufiafrn  !  What  a  pleafure,  fays  he, 
"  triu ft  it  give  to  fhefe  Dominican  inquilitors,  to  trample  on  the 
ruins  of  a  man,  whole  writings,  by  fp  reading  the  light  of  reafon  and 
liberty  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftrument  of  ob- 
ftructing  their  unwearied  pains  to  enilave  it !" 

He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  coufins,  the  young  Aculeos, 
in  a  method  approved  and  directed  by  L.  CrafTus,  and  placed  there 
in  a  public  tchool  under  an  eminent  Greek  mailer;  which  was 
thought  the  belt  way  of  educating  one,  who  was  deiigned  to  appear 
on  iiie  public  ftage,  and  who,  as  Qqintilian  obferves,  "  ought  to  be 
fo  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  fight  of  men  ;  11  nee  that  can  never  be 
rightly  learned  in  folitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds." 
Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifing  genius  of  hrs  Ion, 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the  ablelt  maf- 
ters ;  and  among  the  other  inltru£tors  oi  his  early  youth,  put  him 
under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  whocameto  Rome  with  an  high 
repetition  for  leainih'g  and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five 

years 
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years  old  ;  and  who  was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  mod 
elegant  oration,  which  is  (Hll  extant. 

After  finiuYmg  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  (Indies,  he  took  the 
manly  gown,  of  the  ordinary  race  of  the  citizens,  which  in  his  tiiiie 
it  was  ufisrai  to  do  at  the  age  of  16  :  and  being  then  introduced  into 
the  forum,  was  placed  under  the  ore  of  Q..  Mucius  Scasvola  the 
augur,  the  principal  lawyer  as  well  as  ftatefman  of  that  age  ;  and 
after  his  death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame  family,  Scas- 
vola  the  high-pried ;  a  perfon  of  equal  character  for  probity  and  (kill 
in  the  law. 

Under  thefe  maflers  he  acquired  a  compile  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  his  country  :  a  foundation  ufeful  to  all  who  defign  to  enter 
into  public  affairs  ;  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn  the  laws 
of  the  1 2  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets  and  claflic  authors. 
Jn  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  poetical  ftudies,  which  he 
had  purfued  under  Archias  :  for  he  now  tranflated  "  Aratus  on  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Heavens,"  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many  frag- 
ments are  ftill  extant ;  and  published  alfo  an  original  poem  of  the 
heroic  kind,  in  honour  of  his  countryman  C.  Marius  This  was 
much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atticus  ;  and  old  Scaevola  was  fo 
pleafed  with  it,  that  in  the  epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made 
upon  it,  he  declares,  that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name- 
and  learning  fublilttd.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Cicero's 
poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  if  it 
had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence :  but  this  perhaps  we 
ihall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fondnefs  for  a  favourite  character 
•which  will  not  fuffer  us  to  deny  it  any  perfection  or  accomplifh- 
inent.  "  Non  omnes  pofliimus  omnia,"  is  a  truth,  which  may  tlfc 
applied  to  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was  born  ;  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  confidered  a  little  more  than  it  has  been,  would  have  pre- 
vented many  even  of  uncommon  abilities,  from  making  themfelves 
ridiculous,  by  pretending  to  qualities  which  they  have  not  poiTeiTed. 
There  feems  to  have  been  fomething  in  Cicero  too  copious  and 
exuberant,  ever  to  have  fubrmtted  to  that  difcipline  and  correctnefs 
which  poetry  jequircs  ;  and,  though  he  is  faid  "to  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  correcting  Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his 
own  productions  in  diis  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  at  the 
fucceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fume  degree  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  domeftic  war,  which 
waiters  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic  ;  Cicero  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  Sylla. 
For  though  he  had  not  much  of  the  warlike  in  his  make,  and  there- 
fore, as  we  may  fuppofc,  would  not  be  urged  very  powerfully  by  his 
natural  inclination  into  fuch  fort  of  fccnes,  yet  evmthofe,  who  ap- 
plied 
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plied  themfelv^s  to  the  peaceful  (Indies,  and  the  management  of 
civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  competent  fhare  of 
military  fkill,  for  the  fake  of  governing  provinces  and  commanding 
armies,  to  which  they  ali  fucceeded  of  couffe  from  the  adininiftra- 
tion  of  the  ^reat  offices  of  ftate.  Cicero's  attention  and  pains  how- 
ever were  chiefly  employed  in  improving  himfclt  in  thole  (Indies,' 
which  conduced  to  perfect  him  in  the  aits  ot  peace.  He  was  con- 
flan  t  in  his  attendance  upon  orators  and  ph'lolophers  ;  refumed  his 
oratoriai  (tudies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  was  one  ot  the  prin- 
cipal orators  of  that  age  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  thofe  rhe- 
torical pieces  on  the  (abject  of  invention,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned, and  retracted  in  his  advanced  age,  as  unworthy  of  his  ma- 
turer  judgment.  He  became  the  fcholar  of  Philo  the  academic  ; 
ftudieci  logic  with  Diodorus  the  ftoie  ;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin 
and  Greek  with  his  feilow  Undents  M.  Pifo  and  Q.  Pompeius,  who 
were  a  little  older  than  himfelf,  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship.  And  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which 
could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  perfection,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of 
his  leifure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies;  fuch  of  them  at  lead,  as 
were  remarkable  for  their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  : 
in  which  he  fhould  be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and 
philofophers  of  every  age  ;  fuch  fort  of  converfe  being;  indeed  the 
Deft,  we  had  almoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that  pedantry, 
and  brulliing  off  that  ruft,  whiclfmen  are  apt  to  contra  61  from  a-  hie 
of  folitude  and  fludy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline,  which 
he  lays  down  as  necelTary  to  form  the  complete  orator;  and  perfectly 
accomplifhed,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  26.  He 
undertakes  the  caufe  of  P.  Quinctius,  and  defends  S.  Rofeiu's  of 
Ameria,  in  a  manner  which  gained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  whole 
city.  The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
Demofthenes  fir  It  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  Athens;  as  if, 
in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firit  magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  feafon 
of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  28  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  upon  his  travels  to 
Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  fafhionable  tour  of  all  thofe,  who  travelled 
either  for  curiofity  or  improvement.  His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens, 
the  capital  feat  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchooj- 
fellowT.  Pomponius,  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpend- 
ing  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  ftirname  of  Atticus  : 
and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable  friendship 
which  fub fitted  between  them  through  life,  with,  fo  celebrated  a 
conftancy  and  affection.  From  Athens  he  palled  into  Afia,  and 
after  an  excurfion  of  two  years,  came  back  again  to  Italy.  Th,is 
voyage  of  Cicero  feems  to  be  the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  tra- 
velling, from  which  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  expected.  He  did  n at 
ftir-abroad,  till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home;  for  nothing 
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can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  necdlity  of  a  foreign 
one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  proper  to 
form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,  and  therefore  went  confirmed 
by  a  maturity  of  age  and  rcalon,  againft  the  impreflions  of  vice, 
not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to  polilh  v\hat  he  had  learnt,  by  viiiting 
thofe  places  where  arts  and  fciences  flourished  in  their  greatelt 
perfection  ;  and  he  (taid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not 
his  pleafure,  detained  him.  Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fravijoht  with  vice  and  lolly,  as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen,  but  pof- 
ielfed  ot  every  accompiifhment,  which  could  improve  and  adorn  a 
man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year  more  fpent 
at    the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next    place    the   dignity   ot  quseltor. 
Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quieftorfhip  w;;s  that 
ot  the  famous  comedian  Rolcius,   whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendlhip  of  the   greateit 
men  in  Rome.     The  quseftors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafu- 
rers  of  the  republic,  ai>d  were  fent   annually  into  the  provinces  dif- 
tributol  to  them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.     The  iiland  of  Sicily 
happened  to   fall  to  Cicero's  (hare  ;  and  that  part  of  it,   for    it  was 
thought  confiderable  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  which 
was  called  Lilyba.um.     This  office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a 
trull  ;  and  he  acquitted   himfelf    fo  extremely  well   in  it,  that  he 
gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.     In  the  hours  of 
leifurefrom  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  himfelf  very  diligent- 
ly, as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  (Indies.     Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every  thing  in  it 
that  was  curious,    and  efpecially  the   city  of  Syracufe ;    where   he 
difcovered  the   tomb   of  Archimedes  to  the  magiiirales,  who  were 
{hewing  him  the  curiofities  of  the  place,   but  who  to  his  furprize 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  fuch  tomb.     He  came  away  from  Sicily, 
highly  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  adminiftration,  and  flattering 
himfelf  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and  that  the  people 
'  would  grant  him  whatever  he  fhouki  defire. 

In  this  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confiderable  port  ad- 
joining to  Baiae,  where  'there  was  a  perpetual  refort  of  the  rich  and 
great,  as  well  tor  the  delights  of  it's  fituution,as  the  ufe  of  it's  baths 
and  hot  waters.  But  here,  as  he  himfelf  pleafantly  tells  the  ftory, 
he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  firft  friend  he  met  :  who  aiked 
him,  "  how  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ?  when  he 
anAvered,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces  :  From  Afric,  I  fuppofe, 
fays  another :  and  upon  his  replying  with  fome  indignation,  No,  I 
come  from  Sicily,  a  third,  who  (tood  by,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought 
wifjr,  faid  prefently,  How  1  did  not  you  know  that  Cicero  was 
aiiarftor  of  Syracufe  ?  Upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  an- 
gry, he  fell  into  the  humour  of  the  place,  and  made  iuaifclf  one  of 
the  company  who  came  to  the  waters," 

We 
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We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  marriage 

with  Terehtia,   but  it  is  fuppoftd  to  have  been  celebrated  imme- 

diately after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about 

thirty  years  old.     He  was  now  difengaged  from  his  quaeftprfhip  in 

Sicily,  by  which  firft  (tep  in  the  legal  afcent  and  gradation  of  public 

honours,  he  had  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the  fenate,  and  an  ac- 

tual adrniffion  into  it  during  life  ;  and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where 

he  employed  himfelf  conftantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  proper- 

ties of  it's  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general   pitron.      Five^ears 

were  almoft  elapfed,  fmce  Cicero's  election  to  the  quasftorfhip,  which 

was  the  proper  interval  prefcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the 

next  office  of  sedile  ;  to  which   he  was  now,  in  his  thirty-feventh 

year,  elected  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  the  tribes,  and  preferably 

to  all  his  competitors.     After  Cicero's  election  to  the  sidilefhip,  but 

before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook  the  famed  profe- 

cution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  prastor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged  with 

many  flagrant  acts  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  trien- 

nial government  of  that  ifland.     This  was  one  of  the  moft  memo- 

rable  tranfactions  of  his  life  ;  for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftiy 

celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  ad- 

mired and  efteemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.     The  public  admi- 

niftration  was  at  that  time,  in  every  branch  of  it,  moll  infamoufly 

corrupt.     The  great,  exhanfted  by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made  no 

other  ufe  of  their  governments  than  to  enrich  themfelves  in  the 

ipoils  of  the  foreign  province?.     Their  bufinefs  was  to  extort  mo- 

ney abroad,  that  they  might  purchafe  offices  at  home;  and  to  plun- 

der the  allies  in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.     The  opprelfed,  in 

the  mean  while,  found  it  in  vain  to  feek  relief  at  Rome,  where  there 

was  none  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a  noble  criminal  ; 

the  decilion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  fame  con- 

dition,  who  were  ufually  involved  in  the  fame  crimes,  and  openly 

proftituted  their  judgment  on  thefe  occafions  for  favour  or  a  bribe: 

fo  that  the  profecution  of  Verres  was  both  feafonable  and  popular,  as 

it  was  likely  to  give  fome.check  to  the  oppreflior.sof  the  nobility,  as 

well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  diftrcffed  fubjects.     Cicero  had  no 

fooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,  than  an  unexpected  rival  ftarted  up., 

one  Q^  Ca:cilius,  a   Sicilian   by  birth,  who   had  been   qureftor  to 

Verres;  and,  by  a  pretence  of  perfonal  injuries  received   from  him, 

and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes,   claimed  a  preference  to 

Cicero  in  the  tafk  of  accufing  him,  or  at  lead  to  bear  a  joint  (hare 

with  him.     But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend, 

employed  by  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe  into  his  hands,  in  order 

<o  betray  it  :  but  in  the  firfr  hearing  Cicero  eafily  ihook  off  this  weak 

antagonift,  rallying  his  character  and  pretentious  with  a  great  deal  of 

w-it  and  humour,  us  we  may  fee  in  the  oration,  which  is  yet  extant, 

.and  called  "  Divinatio  ;'}  becatife  here  the  judges,  without  the  help 

of  witneifes,  were  to  divine,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 
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This  point  being  fettled  in  favour  oi  Cicero,  an  hundred  and  ten 
days  were  granted  to  him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence;  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  io  exa- 
mine witnelfes,  and  colledl:  facts  to  fupport  the  indictment.  He 
was  aware  that  all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in 
hopes  to  tire  out  theprofecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the  public  re- 
fentiQent;  fo  that,  for  the  greater  difpatch,  he  took  along  with  him 
his  cou'ln  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and  finiihed 
his  progrefs  through  the  ifiand  in  le{s  than  half  .he  time  which  was 
illovved  to  him.  The  Sicilians  received  him  LJ  .ry  where  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  uncommon  genen/fity,  .nd  the  pains  he  was 
taking  in  t^eir  fervice;  and  all  the  cities  cx-nai.red  in  'the  impeach- 
ment, except  Syracufe  and  Mefikna,  xvith  which,  being  the  rnoft 
confiderable  of  the  province,  Verres  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair 
corrtfpondehce,  and  which  laft  continued  throughout  firm  in  it's 
engagements  to  him.  Cicero  came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprize 
'of  his  adverfaries,  much  fooner  than  he  was  expected,  anu  full 
charged  with  the  mofl  mariifeft  proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.  On  Ins 
return  he  found,  what  he  fuf peeled,  a  flrong  cabal  formed  to  pro- 
long the  affair  by  all  the  arts  of  delay  which  intereii:  or  money 
could  procure.  This  put  him  upon  a  new  project  of  ihortening 
the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an  iffue  at  any  rate 
before  the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  alTeHbrs,  who  were  like 
"to  be  fair  and  equal  judges.  Infteadj  therefore,  of  fpcndingany  time 
in  fpeaking,  or  employing  his  eloquence,  as  udiul,  in  enforcing  and 
aggravating  thefeveral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  rrfolved  to  do  nothing 
'more  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  offer  them  to  be  inter- 
rogated ;  where  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
guilt,  which  appeared  at  once  from  the  very  recital  ofthedepofi- 
tions,  fo  conioimded  Hortenfius,  though  the  reigning  oraror  at  the 
bar,  and  ufually  ftyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
'fay  for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fufrpiittcd  im- 
znediately.,  without  expecting  the  iemence,  to  a  voluntary  exile ; 
where  he  lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  deferred  by  all  his  friends. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  miferabie  iituation  by  the 
generofity  of  Cicero  \  yet  was  profcribed  and  murdered  after  all  by 
'Marc  Ah'tony,"  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine  {Varies  ap.c>  Corinthian  vellels 
of  which  he  had  plundered  the  Sicilians  ; "«'  happy  only,"  as  Lac- 
tantius  fays,  *' before  his  death,  to  hav-;  feen  the  more  deplorable 
end  of  his  old  enemy  andaccufer  Cicero." 

After  the  expiration  of  his  aeJiIefhip,  he  loft  his  coufin  L.  Cicero, 
the  late  companion  of  his  journey  t)  Sicily;  whofe  death  was  the 
more 'unlucky  to  him  at  this  juncture,  becaufe  he  wanted  his  heip 
in  miikijig  intercfi;  for  the  praetor(hip,  for  which  he  now  offeree! 
himfelf  n  candidate,  after'  the  iiiual  interval  of  two  years  from  the 
t.rnc  of  liis  being  ehofen  asdile."  Howeveir,  fuch  was  the  peoples 
srretliyn  and  rc^a'd  for  hiiii>  that  in  three  difr^rent  aflemblics  con- 
i-  •  •  '  •  -  "  •  j,  ver.ed 
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vened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were  diffolved  without 
effect,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  full  prastor,  by  the  fuffrages 
of  all  the  centuries. 

This  year  a  law  was  propofcd  by  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifhing  the  remains  of 
the  piratic  war,  fhould  have  the  government  of  Afia  added  to  his 
commifiion,  with  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  of  ail 
the  Roman  armies  in  thofe  parts.  Cicero  fupported  this  law  with 
all  his  eloquence,  in  a  fpeech  ftill  extant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he 
had  never  mounted  till  this  occafion  ;  where,  in  difplaying  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  a  confummate  general, 
with  all  the  flrength  and  beauty  cf  colours  which  words  can  give. 
He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  fight,  as  it  were, 
of  the  confulfhip,  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition;  and  therefore, 
when  his  prastorfhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufua!  reward  of  that  magiltracy,  and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no  particular  love 
lor  money T  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no 
charms  forhim  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  fhine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  it's  laws,  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how 
to  execute,  and  the  citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidit  all  the  hurry  and  noife  in 
which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  neglected  in  the  lead 
thofe  arts  and  ftudies  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but  paid  a  con- 
(rant  attention  to  every  thing  which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar 
and  a  man  of  tafte.  Even  at  this  very  juncture,  though  he  was  en- 
ttirely  taken  up  in  filing  for  the  confulfhip,  he  could  find  time  to 
write  to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and  books.  Atticus  had  refided  many 
years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  employing 
him  to  buy  a  great  number  of  fUtues,  for  the  ornament  of  his  feve- 
ral  villas  ;  efpecially  that  atTufculum,in  which  he  took  thegreateft 
pleafure,  for  it's  delightful  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  the  convenience  of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of 
the  city.  Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imitation 
of  the  fchools  and  porticos  of  Athens  ;  which  he  called  likewife  by 
their  Attic  names  of  the  Academy  and  Gymnaiium,  and  deiigncdior 
the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  conferences  with  his  learned  friends, 
He  had  given  Atticus  a  general  commiilion  to  purchafe  for  him  any 
piece  of  Grecian  art  or  fculpture,  which  was  elegant  and  curious, 
efpecially  of  the  literary-  kind,  or  proper  for  the  furniture  of  his 
academy  ;  which  Atticus  executed  to  his  great  fat  is  fa  ct  ion,  and  fent 
him  at  different  times  feveral  cargoes  of  Hatues,  which  arrived  fafe, 
as  he  tells  us,  at  the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  eager  of  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and 
forming  a  library,  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atucus's  help.  This 
was  Atticus's  own  paftion ;  who,  having  free  ncccfs  to  all  the  libia 
ries  of  Athens,  was  employing  h.is  (laves  in  copying  the  works  ef 

their 
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their  bed  writers;  not  on'y  f  >r  his  own  ufe,  but  for  falealib,  and  the 
common  profit  both  of  the  (lave  and  matter :  for  Atticus  was  re- 
markable,  above  ail  men  of  his  rank,  for  a  family  of  learned  Haves, 
having  fcarce  a  footboy  in  his  Ivufe  who  was  not  trained  both  to 
read  and  write  for  him.  By  this  advantage,  he  had  made  a  very 
large  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and  fignincd  to  Cicero 
his  defign  of  felling  them;  yet  ieems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that 
he  expecled  a  larger  ium  for  them  than  Cicero  would  eafily  fpare ; 
which  gave  occalion  to  Cicero  to  beg  of  him,  in  feveral  letters,  to 
referve  the  whole  number  for  him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough 
for  the  purcbafe. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  declared  himfel.f  a  candidate  for  the  confulfhip,  along  with 
fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Scrgius  Catilina,  C.  Anto- 
nius,  L.  Caffius  Longinus,  CX  Cornificius,  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos. 
The  two  firft  were  patricians,  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble; 
the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firlt  imported  the  public 
honours  into  their  families  ;  Cicero  was  the  only  new  man,  as  he 
%vas  called,  amongft  them,  or  one  born  of  equeitrian  rank.  Thefe 
were  the  competitors;  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fhamefully  by  Antonius  and 
Catiline,  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  elections  here  in  England;  fo openly, 
in  (hort,  that  the  fenate  attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  give 
fome  check  to  it  by  a  new  and  more  vigorous  law.  However,  as 
the  election  approached,  Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to 
that  of  all  the  candidates;  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  always 
envious,  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of  regard  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  city  from  many  quart-ers,  and  feemed 
ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  defpe- 
rate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  administration ;  "  for  in  cafes 
of  danger,"  as  Salluft  obferves,  "  pride  and  envy  naf:iraHy  fubfide, 
and  yield  the  pott  of  honour -to  virtue."  The  method  of  choofing 
confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little 
tickets 'of  wood  diftribu ted  to  the  citizens,  wirh  the  names  of  the 
feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed  upon  each;  but  in  Cicero's 
*;a(e  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret  and  iilent  way,, 
but,  before  they  came  to  any  fcrutiny,  loudly  and  univerlally  pro- 
claimed Cicero  the  firft  conful ;  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was 
Dot  chofen  by  the  votes  oi  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
fuffrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of 
the  whole  Roman  people." 

This  year  feveral  alterations  happened  in  his  own  family.     His 

her  died;  his  daughter  Tullia  was  given  in  marriage,  at  the  age  of 

thirteen,   to  C.  Pifo  Frugi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  and 

one  of  rhe  be  0  families  in  Rome;   and  his  fon  was  alfo  born  in  the 

f.xine  year :  fo  that,  with  the  higheft  honour  which  the  pub'ic  could 
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beftow,  he  received   the   highelt  p!eafure  which  private  life  ordi 
narily  admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  Ton  and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  flrlr.  care,  after  his  election  to  the  confuifhip,  was  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elected  with  him,  and  to  draw 
him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  interefts  of  the  republic;  being 
convinced  that  all  the  fuccefsofhis  ad  miniftration  depended  upon  it. 
He  began,  therefore,  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument  which 
feldo.m  fails  of  it's  effect  with  men  of  his  character;  the  offer  of 
puwer  to  his  ambition,  and  money  to  his  pleafures.  With  thefe 
baits  he  caught  him  ;  and  a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them,  that  Antonius  mould  have  the  choice  of  the  belt  pro- 
vince which  was  to  be  ailigned  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year.  Having  laid  this  foundation  fur  the  laudable  difcharge 
confiilfhip,  he  took  poifeiTionof  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  ift  of  Jarr.^.ry;  and 
had  no  fooner  entered  upon  this  high  office,  than  he  had  bet  to 

exert  himfelf  a^ainit  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tributes, 
who  had  been  alarming  the  fenaie  with  the  promulgation  of  an 
Agrannn  law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was,  to  create  a  decemv  irate,  or 
ten  commiilioners,  with  abfolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  re- 
venues of  the  republic,  to  distribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.  Thcfe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace,  and 
was  propofed  therefore  by  factious  mngiftrates,  as  oft  as  they  had 
any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  agaimt  the  public  good;  fo 
that  Cicero's  fir  it  bufmefs  was  to  qniet  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
city,  and  to  baffle,  if  poflible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Afaer 
routing  him,  therefore,  in  the  fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own 
dominion,  the  forum;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from 
the  roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that 
t'tey  rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever  be- 
fore received  one.  This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke 
out,  occaiioned  by.  the  publication  of  a  Law  of  L.  Otho,  for  the  af- 
fignment  of  difiinct  ieats  in  the  theatres  to  the  equeltrian  order,  who 
•  pfed  before  to  fir  promifcuouily  with  the  populace.  But  this  highly 
offended  th?  people,  who  could  nor  digelt  the  indignity  of  being  thrulr. 
fo  far  bad:  fVotn  their  diverfions;  and  might  have  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
authority  of  Cirer.n. 

The  next  rra/ilactipn  of  mnmr-nt  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was 
the  defence  ot  C.  Rabfrins,  an  a^ed  iVnator,  in  xvhofe  favour  theie 
is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the  grand  affair  of  all,  which 
conftituted  the  glory  of  his  confulfhip,  and  has  tranfmifted  his  name 
with  fuch  lijftre  to  pofierity,  was  the  fkill  he  mewed,  and  the  un- 
wearied pains  he  took,  in  iuppreifing  that  horrid  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accnirplicep,  fur  the  fubverfion  of 
the  commonwealth.  Catiline  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the 
confulfnip  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  by  fuch  op^i  methods 
of  bribery,  that  Cicero  published  anew  law  againit  it,  with  the  adHU 
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tional  penalty  of  a  te  ,  cars  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to 
be  levelled  at  him,  tunned  a  defign  to  kiil  Cicero,  with  fome  other 
chiets  of  the  lenate,  on  the  day  of  election,  which  was  appointed  for 
October  20:  but  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to  the  fenate  the  day 
before,  upon  which  the  election  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have 
time  \'t  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance;  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear  hirnfelf 
of  this  charge;  where,  without  denying  or  excufmg  it,  he  bluntly 
told  them,  that  '•  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaning 
the  fenate  and  the  people  ;  "  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a  weak 
head;  the  other  firm,  without  a  head  ;  which  lad  had  fo  w:ell  de- 
ferved  of  him,  that  it  mould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  He 
had  made  a  declaration  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  place,  a 
few  days  before  ;  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  im- 
peachment, he  fiercely  replied,  that,  "  if  any  flame  mould  be  excited 
in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguim  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  general 
ruin.'*  Thefe  declarations  dartled  the  fenate,  and  convinced  them, 
that  nothing  but  a  defperate  confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could 
infpire  fo  daring  an  adurance  ;  fo  that  they  proceeded  immediately 
to  that  decree,  which  was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  "  of  ordering  the  confuls  to  take  care  that  the  republic  re- 
ceived n<>  harm." 

Catiline,  repulfed  a  fecond  time  from  the  confulfhip,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient  to  execute  his 
grand  plot.  He  called  a  council,  therefore,  ot  all  the  confpirators, 
to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among 
themfelves,  and  fix  a  proper  day  for  the  execution.  The  number 
of  their  chiefs  was  r>b  ••••,•  thirty-five;  partly  of  the  fenatorian,  partly 
of  the  equeftrian  order:  the  fenators  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
C.  Cethegus,  P.  Autfonius  L.  Caflius  Lono;intis,  P,  Sylla,  Serv. 
Syila,  L.  Vargunteius,  Q.  Curius,  Q^  Annius,  M.  Porcius  Lecca, 
L.  Beftia.  At  a  meeting  of  thefe  it  was  refolved,  that  a  general  m- 
lurrection  fliould  be  railed  through  Italy,  the  different  parts  ot"  which 
were  affigned  to  different  leaders ;  that  Rome  ihould  be  fired  m 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  malfacre  begun  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
whole  fenate  and  ail  their  enemies;  that  in  the  confternation  of  the 
fire  and  maffacre,  Catiline  fhould  be  ready  with  his  Tufcan  army, 
to  take  the  benefit  ot  the  public  confufion,  and  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  city  ;  where  Lentulus,  in  the  mean  time,  as  ftrfl  in  dignity, 
was  to  prefide  in  their  general  councils  ;  Caflius  to  manage  the  af- 
fair of  firing  it  ;  Cethegus  to  direct  the  maffacre.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was 
very  defirous  to  fee  turn  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome;  upon  which 
two  knights  of  the  company  unJt'.rt-Jok  to  kill  him  the  next  morn- 
ing in  his  bfjd,  in  an  early  vilit,  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  They 
were  both  of  his  acquaintance,  and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe;  and, 
knowing  his  cuflom  of  giving  free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of 
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being  readily  admitted,  as  one  of  the  two  afterwards  confelTed. 
But  the  meeting  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero  had  information  of 
all  that  palled  in  it  ;  for,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named 
Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over  Curius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpi- 
rators  of  fenatorian  rank,  to  fend  him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their 
deliberations.  He  prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to  fome  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  aifembled  that  evening,  as  ufual,  at 
his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  defign,  but  naming  the 
men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when  they  would  be 
at  his  gate.  All  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold  ;  for  the  two 
knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  delivered  the 
firft  of  thofe  four  fpeeches  which  were  fpoken  upon  the  occafion  of 
it,  and  are  ftill  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  confpirators  was  on 
November  6,  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the 
fenate  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  was  not 
ufually  held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm.  Catiline  himfelf,  though 
his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufpected,  but  actually  difcovered,  had  the 
confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meeting;  which  fo  fhocked  the 
•whole  aflembly,  that  none  of  his  acquaintance  durft  venture  to  falute 
him;  and  the  confular  fenators  quitted  that  part  of  thehoufe  in  which 
he  fat,  and  Ieft  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provoked 
by  his  impudence,  that,  inftead  of  entering  upon  any  bufmefs,  as  he 
deilgned,  addreding  himfelf  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out  into  a 
moft  fevere  invectiveagainft  him  ;  and,  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of 
an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies, 
and  the  notoriety  of  his  treafons.  Catiline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thun- 
der of  this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfelf  in  anfvver  to  it  ;  but, 
as  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  pafled, 
perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dilfemble  any  longer,  he  refolved  to  enter 
into  action  immediately,  before  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  in- 
creafed,  or  any  new  levies  made;  fo  that,  after  a  fhort  conference 
with  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  con- 
certed in  the  laft  meeting,  and  promifing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head 
of  a  (trong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  retinue. 
and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp,  in  Etruria;  upon 
•which  he  and  Manlius  were  both  declared  public  enemies  by  the 
fenate. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's  flight, 
Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to  defend  L.  Mu- 
rasna,  one  of  the  confuls  elect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  tor 
bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  fenate,  that  he 
would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one  of  the  confular 
candidates;  and  he  was  joined  in  the  accufation  by  one  of  the  dif- 
appointed  candidates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  worth 
and  character,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age;  for  whofe 
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fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance,  Cicero's  law  againft  bribery  was 
c'liefly  provided.  Murasna  was  unanimoufly  acquitted:  but  who 
can  fee,  without  fome  furprize,  perfons  fo  attached  to  each  other 
engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  on  oppofite  fides?  Cicero  had  a  ftri£t 
intimacy  all  this  while  with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all 
his  intereft  in  this  very  conteft  tor  the  confulfhip.  He  had  a  great 
friendfhip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  higheft  efteem  of  his  integrity  : 
yet  he  not  only  defended  th's  caufe  againft  them  both,  but,  to  take 
off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured  even  to  make  them  ridi- 
culous ;  rallying  the  profeffion  of  Sulpicius  as  trifling  and  con- 
temptible, the  principles  of  Cato  as  abfurd  and  impracticable,  with 
fo  much  humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience  very 
merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  <f  What  a  facetious  conful  have 
we!"  But  what  deferves  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  thefe 
eminent  men  gave  no  fort  of  interruption  to  their  friendfhip,  which 
continued  as  firm  as  ever,  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  and  Cicero,  who 
lived  the  longeft  of  them,  mewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for  them 
both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  public  honours  for  the  one, 
and  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other.  This  was  a  greatnefs 
of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fui table  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfons  ;  not 
to  be  (Locked  with  the  particular  oppofition  of  their  friends,  when 
their  general  views,  on  both  fides,  were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The 
examples  of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  lefs  frequent  in  dates,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  public  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  principle ;  for  that 
is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences 
about  the  meafures  of  purfuing  it:  but  where  private  ambition  and 
party  zeal  have  the  afcendant,  there  every  oppofition  muft  necef- 
farily  create  animofity;  as  it  obitrucls  the  oppofition  of  that  good 
which  is  conlidered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage. 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.  Lentulus,  and  the 
reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofing  all  things  for  the 
execution  of  their  grand  defign,and  foliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
feemed  likely  to  favour  their  caufe,  or  be  of  any  ufe  to  it.  Among 
the  reft,  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  ambalTadors  of  the 
Allobroges;  a  warlike,  mutinous,  and  faithlefs  people,  inhabiting 
the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly  difaffected  to 
the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe  ambaiTa- 
dors,  who  were  preparing  to  return  home,  much  out  of  humour  with 
the  fenate,  and  without  any  redrefs  of  the  grievances  they  were  fent 
to  complain  of,  received  the  propofal  at  firir,  very  greedily  ;  but  re- 
flecting afterwards  on  the  difficulty  ©f  the  enterprize,  and  the  danger 
of  involving  themfelves  and  their  country  in  fo  defperate  a  caufe, 
they  refolved  to  difcover  what  they  knew  to  Q^  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  ciry,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the 
conful.  Cicero's  inftrudions  upon  it  were,  that  the  ambafladors 
Ihould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal  which  they  had  hitherto 
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(hewn,  and  promife  every  thing  that  was  required  of  them,  till  they 
had  got  a  fall  infight  into  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  diftinft  proofs 
againft  the  particular  a6lors  in  it  ;  and  that  then  matters  fhould  be 
fo  contrived,  that,  upon  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night,  they  mould 
be  arrefled  with  their  papers  and  letters  about  them.  All  this  was 
fucefsfully  executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought  prifoners  to 
Cicero's  houfe  by  break  of  day.  Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to 
meet  immediately,  and  fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Stati- 
lius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus  ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe, 
fufpecting  nothing  of  the  difcovery.  With  them,  and  the  ambaf- 
fadors  in  cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord: and  after  he  had  given  the  alTembly  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who  was  taken  with  the 
ambaffadors,  was  called  in  to  be  examined  feparately  ;  who  foon 
confefied,  that  he  had  letters  and  inftru&ions  from  Lentulus  to  Ca- 
tiline, to  prefs  him  to  accept  the  afliftance  of  the  flaves,  and  to  lead 
his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  mould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general  maffacre 
begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  thofe  who  efcaped,  and 
join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.  The  ambaiTadors  were  examined 
next  ;  who  declared,  that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation 
from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius.  Thefe  letters  were  pro- 
duced and  read  ;  which  fo  dejected  and  confounded  the  confpirators, 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves. 

After  the  criminals  were  withdrawn,  and  committed  to  clofe  cuf- 
tody, the  fenate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  republic, 
and  came  unanimoufly  to  the  following  refoiution,  among  others, 
that  public  thanks  mould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  ampleit  man- 
ner ;  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  prov-dence,  the  republic  was  de- 
livered from  the  greateft  dangers.  Cicero,  however,  thought  it 
prudent,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  (late  of  the  city,  to  bring  this  affair 
to  a  conclufbn  as  foon  as  might  be;  and  therefore  brought  the 
queflion  of  their  punimment,  without  further  delay,  before  the  fe- 
nate,  which  he  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next  morning.  The 
debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  ;  to  decide  upon  the 
lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft  rank.  Capital  punifhments  wefe  rare, 
and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe  laws  were  of  all  others  the  leaft  fan- 
guinary  ;  banifhment,  with  confifcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordi- 
nary punifhment  for  the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he 
had  moved  the  queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators, 
Silanus,  the  conful  ele6l,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  firft,  advifed 
that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuitody,  with  the  reft  who  fhould  after- 
wards be  taken,  fhould  all  be  put  to  death.  To  this  all  who  fpoke 
after  him  readily  affented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Ccefar,  then  prastor 
elect  ;  who,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpeech,  treated  that  opinion, 
not  as  cruel  ;  fince  death,  he  faid,  was  not  a  pnniihment,  but  relief 
to  the  miferable  ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  con- 
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ftitution  of  the  repiiblic."     He  therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  eftates  of  the  confpirators  ihould  be  confifcated,  and  their  perfons 
clofely  confined  in  the  ftrong  towns  ot  Italy.     Thefe  two  contrary 
opinions  being  propofed,  the  next  queftion  was,  which  of  them 
fhould  take  place.     Csfar's  had  made  a  great  imprefnon  on  the  af- 
fembly,  and   Cicero's  friends  were  going   lorwardly  into  it,   when 
Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which  now  remains  on 
the  fubjecl  of  this  tranfadtion  ;  which  fpeech  had  the  de fired  effect, 
and  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of  Silanus's  opinion.     The  vote  was 
no  fooner  palFed,  than  Cicero  refolvec!  to  put  it  in  execution  ;   left 
the  n.ight,  which  was  coming  on,  fhould  produce  any  new  diiturb- 
ance.     He  -went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guardj  and  taking  Lentuhis  from  his  cuftpdy,  conveyed  him  through 
the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where  h<°  delivered  hi iri  to  the  exe- 
cutioners, who  prefently  ftrangled  him.     The  other  confpiratorg, 
Cethegus,    Statilius,    and  Gabinius,  were  conducted  to  their  exe- 
cution by  the  praetors,  and  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.     Cati- 
Jine,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  flouter 
refinance  than  they  imagined,  having  filled  his  troops  to  the  number 
of  two  legions,  or  about  12,000  fighting  men  ;   but  when  the  fatal 
account  came  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reir,  the  face  of  his 
affairs  began  to   change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the  de- 
fertion  of  thofe  whom  hopes  of  victory  and  plunder  had  invited  to 
his  camp ;   and  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  efcape  into  Gaul,  by 
long  marches  and  private  roads  through    the    Apennines,    he  was 
forced  at  length  to  a  battle  ;   in  which,  alter  a  (harp  and  bloody  ac- 
tion, he  and  ail  his  army  were  entirely  deftroyed.     Thus  ended  this 
famed  confpiracy ;  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  a&ed  in  the 
fuppreflion   of  it,    was  honoured  with  the  glorious   title   of  Pater 
Patrise,  which  he  retained  fora  long  time  after.     "  Hail  thou,"  fays 
Pliny,  "  who  waft  firii  fainted  the  parent  of  thy  country  !" 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  refign  the  confulmip,  according  to  cuflom,  in  an  ailembly  of 
the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  having  difcharged  it  with 
fidelity,  which  alfo  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  fpeech  from 
the  expiring  conful.  He  had  mounted  the  roirra,  and  was  ready  to 
perform  this  laft  act  of  his  office,  when  Metellus,  one  of  the  new- 
tribunes,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  barely  take  the  oath;  declaring,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens 
to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 
Upon  which  Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  lois,  inftead  of  pronouncing 
the  ordinary  form  of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore 
out  aloud,  that  he  had  faved  the  republic  and  city  from  ruin:  which 
the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  fhout,  and  with 
one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  fvvorn  was  true.  However, 
be  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illuflnous  merit.  He  was 
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now  therefore  the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious, 
againfl  whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  hut  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too:  whofe  united  fpleen  never  left 
purfuing  him  from  this  moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out  of 
that  city,  which  he  had  fo  lately  preferved.  The  tribune  Metellus, 
as  we  have  feen,  began  the  attack,  and  continued  it  by  infultingand 
reviling  him  in  all  his  harangues,  for  putting  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial  ;  in  all  which  he  was  ftrenuoully  fupported  by  J. 
Casfar.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  took  care 
to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  administration  to  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  finifhing  the  Mithridatic  war  in  Alia;  in  hopes  to 
prevent  any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declaration  in  praife  of 
what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey  being  informed  by  Metellus 
and  Casfar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rifing  againft  Cicero  in 
Rome,  anfvvered  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and,  initead  of  paying 
him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  palled  in 
the  affair  of  Catiline:  upon  which  Cicero  expoftulates  with  him 
in  a  letter  which  is  ftill  extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero,  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Craffus  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with 
his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have  given  up  to  his 
brother  Quintus.  The  houfe  cod  him  near  30,000!.  and  leems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about  30  years 
before,  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Drufus ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promifcd  to  build  it  for 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neighbours  fhould  overlook 
him:  "  but  if  you  have  any  fkill,"  replied  Drufus,  "  contrive  it 
"  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am  doing.  The 
purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe  raifed  fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity, 
and  efpecially  as  it  was  made  with  borrowed  money.  This  cir- 
cumitance  he  himfelf  does  not  diflemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  '*  he  was  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot, 
jonly  that  the  confpirators  would  not  truit  him." 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year,  which 
was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution  of  the  mylteries  of 
the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius  ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  con- 
feqtiences,  involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Ciodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Cxfar's  wife  Pompeia,  who,  accord- 
ing to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  aw- 
ful facrifices  of  the  goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was 
admitted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupuloufly  ex- 
cluded, that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered  dr. ring  the  ce- 
remony. It  flattered  Clodius's  imagination  greatly,  to  gain  accefs 
to  his  mifirefs  in  the  midffc  of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  drefled  hirnfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 

his  Irnooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  he 
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might  pafs  without  difcovery:  but  by  fome  miltake  between  him 
and  bis  guide,  he  loft  his  way  when  he  cama  within  the  houfe,and 
fell  in  unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was 
detected  by  his  voice;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole  compa- 
ny by  their  f bricks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  matrons,  who 
threw  a  veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while  Ciodius  found  means 
to  efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a 
general  fcandal  and  horror  through  the  city.  The  whole  defence 
which  Ciodius  made,  when,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  he  was  brought 
to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfeif  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  ia£t  ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  produced  men  to  ("wear,  that  he  was  then  at  In- 
terainna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city.  But  Ci- 
cero being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that  Ciodius 
had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Cio- 
dius however  was  abfolved  by  thirty-one  of  the  judges,  while  twen- 
ty-five only  condemned  him  :  and  as  Cicero  looked  upon  himfeif 
to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  fentence  given  in  flat  contradiction 
to  his  tellimooy,  fo  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  on  all  occafions  to  dif- 
play  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to  fting  the  feveral  a&ors  of  it  witb 
ail  "the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.  About  a  year  after  Ciodius,  who 
had  been  contriving  all  the  while  how  to  revenge  himfeif  on  Cice- 
ro, began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fcheme  which  he  had 
formed  for  that  purpofe.  His  projtcl:  was  to  get  himfeif  chofen 
tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  law,  which  by  fome  ftratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  ob- 
trude upon  the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  it's  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  flep  was  to  make 
himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of 
the  people.  Cssfar  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme,  and  Pompey 
fecretly  favoured  it  :  not  that  they  intended  to.  ruin  Cicero,  but  to 
keep  him  only  under  the  lafh  ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  in- 
to their  meafures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Ciodius 
loo fe  upon  him.  Cicero  affecled  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt 
\vhich  it  feeraed  todeferve;  fometirnes  rallying  Ciodius  with  much, 
pleafantry,  fometimes  admonifhing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But 
whatever  face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a  real 
uneafmefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfeif  more  clofely  witb 
Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection  againfi.  a  dorm,  which  he 
jaw  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  in  fr  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called,  was  now 
formed  ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality  but  a  traiterous  confpira- 
cy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from 
r/eir  country  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey's  chief"  motive  was,  to  get  his  a£b  confirmed  by  Ca?far 
in  his  confullhip,  -which  was  now  coming  on  ;  Ca^far,  by  giving 
v/av  to  Por-.-i  •  i  's  glory,  to  advance  his  own  ;  aaJ  Craflus's,  to  gain 
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that  aft  endancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and   Csefar,  which  he 
could  not  fuftain  alone.     Cicero  might    have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  triumvirate  ;  been  admitted  even  a  partner  of  their 
power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league:   but  he  would  not  enter   into 
any  engagements  wiih  the  three,  vvhofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  republic  abhorred.     Clodius   in  the    mean   time   had   been 
pufhing  on  the  bufmefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effected  ; 
and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of  his 
tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen    without  any    oppofition. 
Casfar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  Cicero's  fpirit,  and 
diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence  upon  him  :   for 
which  end,  while  he  was  privately   encouraging  Clodius  to  ptirfue 
him,  he  was  propofmg  expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.     But 
though  his  fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and 
bis  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to  any  man,  and  much  more  to 
Casfar,  vvhofe  defigns  he  always  fufpected,  and  whofe   meafures  he 
never   approved.     This  iiiffnefs   in   Cicero  fo  exafperated   Cxfar, 
that  he  refolved  immediately  to  aflift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to 
opprefs  him  :  while  Pompey  all  the  while  was    giving  him  the 
ftrongeft  aiTurances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  vow?,  that  there  was 
no  danger,  and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fuffer 
him  to  be  hurt.      Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the  peo- 
ple  with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived    chic-fly  for  their  advantage  ; 
the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce,  with  a  better  grace, 
the  ground-plot   of  the    play,  the  banifhment   of  Cicero  :    which 
was  now  directly  attempted  by  a  fpecial  law,  importing,  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without  trial, 
ihould  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water.     Though  Cicero  was  not 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  01.^  by  the  law:  his   crime  was,    the 
putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ;  which  though  not  done  by 
his  fmgle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of  the  fenate,  was   all  edged 
to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.     Cicero 
finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed 
his  habit  upon    it,  as  was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  public   impeach- 
ment; which  however  was  an  hafty  and   inconfiderate  ftep,  and 
helped  to  precipitate  his  ruin.     He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor 
perionally  affected  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and  feem- 
ingly  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
•  illegally:  whether  this  was   his   cafe  or  not,  was  not   the  point  in 
iiTue,  but  to  be  the  ftibjeft  of  another  trial.     He  was  fenfible  of 
his  error,  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that 
being  a  by-ftander,  and  lefs  heated  in  the  game  than   himfelf,  he 
fhould  fuffer  him  to  make  fuch  blunders.     The  tide   however  bore 
hard  againft-him.     Casfar,  though    he  affected   great  moderation, 
\vasTecretly   againft   him:  Pompey,  who   had  hitherto   given  him 
the  ftrongelt  affurances  of  his  friendship,  began  now,  as  the  plot 
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ripened  towards  acrifis,  to  grow  cool  and  reierved,  and  at  Jaft  flatly 
refufed  to  help  him:  while  the  Clodian  faction  treated  his  character 
and  confulfhip  with  the  utmoft  derifion;  and  Clodius  himfelf,  at 
the  head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  infulthim  at  every  turn; 
reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice  and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt 
and  (tones  at  him.  This  being  the  date  of  affairs  with  him,  he 
called  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolu- 
tion,  agreeably  to  their  advice.  The  queftion  was,  whether  it  was 
bed  to  (lay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to  fave  the  effufion  of 
blood,  by  retreating  till  the  dorm  mould  blow  over.  Some  advifed 
the  firft ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all  Hortenfius,  warmly  urged  the  lad  : 
which,  concurring  alfo  with  AtticuYs  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and 
intreaties  of  all  his  own  family,  made  him  refolve  to  quit  the  field 
to  his  enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius  filled 
the  forum  with  his  band  of  (laves  and  incendiaries,  which  he  called 
the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  riot  one  honed  citizen,  or  man 
of  credit,  amongii  them;  and  publimed  a  law  againft  him  for  put- 
ting citizens  to  death  unheard  and  uncondemned,  and  confirming  his 
banifhment  in  the  ufual  terms  employed  on  fuch  occafions.  This 
law  patted  without  oppofition  ;  and  Clodius  loft  no  time  in  putting 
it  in  execution,  but  fell  to  work  immediately  in  plundering,  burn- 
ing, and  demoliming,  Cicero's  houfes,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  calamity  of  his  exile,  he 
did  not  behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafonably 
be  expected  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  re- 
public, confcious  of  his  integrity,  and  fuffcring  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country  j  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreflions  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  bed  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  to  admonidi  him  fometimes,  to  roufe  his  courage, 
and  remember  his  former  character.  Attictis  was  conftaritly  putting 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  one  of  CraiFus's  freed  men,  that  his  affliction  had  disor- 
dered his  fenfes.  He  was  now,  indeed,  attacked  in  his  weakefl 
part  ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been 
as  great  in  affliction  as  he  was  in  profperiiy,  would  have  been  a  per- 
fe6tion  not  given  to  man:  yet  this  very  weak nefs  flowed  (.rom  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
life  ;  and  the  fame  tendernefsof  difpofition  which  made  him  love  his 
friends,  his  children,  his  country,  more  pafEonately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he  had  been 
gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  fe- 
nate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and 
repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obftru&ions,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  by 
the  Clodian  faction  ;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  the  more  refolute 
to  effeft  it.  They  patted  a  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufmefs 
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fhould  be  done  till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  $  which  at  laft  it  was, 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he  had  reaf^n,  he 
fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fliould  imagine  that  he  himfelf  had  con- 
trived his  late  flight,  for  the  fake  of  fo  glorious  a  restoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  5oth  year,  was  reitored  to  his  former  dignity, 
and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa&ion  being  made  to 
him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and  houfes,  which  iaft  were  built  up 
again  by  himfelf  with  more  magnificence  than  before.     But  he  had 
domeftic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched  him  very  nearly  ; 
and  which,  as  he  fignifiesobfcurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter.     They  arofe  chiefly  from  the 
petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oc- 
cafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  provocations,  con- 
firmed him  in  that  fettled  difguft  which  ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce. 
As  to  his  public  concerns,   his  chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his 
former  authority  in  the  city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the 
government  of  the  republic  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  ambition 
of  a  few  ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  fratefman  and  generous 
patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed  riim»  we  find  him 
acting  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing  the  triumvirate,  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  in  the  be(t  manner  he  couki  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to 
a  Hume  a  new  character,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftainecf,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army.  Thefe  preferments 
were,  of  all  others,  the  mod  ardently  defired  by  the  great,  for  ths 
advantages  they  afforded  both  of  acquiring  power  and  amafling 
•wealth;  yet  they  had  no  charms  for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  dif- 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  which  was  not  formed  for  military  atchieve- 
ments,  but  to  fit  at  the  helm,  arid  fhine  in  the  adminiitration  of  the 
whole  republic.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in  admi- 
niftering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilieia;  where  his  whole 
care  was  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  diftridts  of  that  exceflive  load 
of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice  and  rapacioufnefs  of  former  governors 
had  involved  them.  Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have 
wanted  either  the  courage  or  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader;  for 
he  played  the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed  to  him  at 
Rome,  and  was  not  without  fome  expectation  even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair  that  engaged  all 
people's  thoughts  was  the  expectation  of  a  breach  between  Ccefar 
and  Pompey,  which  feemerl  to  be  now  unavoidable.  CraiTus  had 
been  deftroyed,  with  his  armv,  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the 
Parthians  ;  and  Juli.i,  the  daughter  of  C^far,  whom  Pompey  mar- 
ried, and  who,  while  (he  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Caefar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and 
reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  j  but  though  his 
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commifHon  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of 
giving  it  up,   and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private  lubjecl:. 
He  preterded  that  he  could  not  poffib'y  be  fate,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army;  efpecially  while  Pompey  held  Oie  province   of  Spain  pro- 
longed to  him  lor  five  years.     This  difpofition  to  a  breach,  Cicero 
foon  learnt  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  province 
ofCilicia;  but  as  he  forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  coolly 
and  clearly  than  any  of  them,    fo  his  firft  resolution  was  to  apply 
all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to   the   mediation  of  a  peace.     He 
had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide:  not  that  he  was  irrefolute  which 
of  them  to  ehoofe,  for  he  was  determined  within  himfelf  to  follow 
Pompev  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time  towards 
Csrlar,   fo  as  to  avoid  taking  part   in  the  previous  decrees,  which 
were    prepared    agaiufi:    him,    for    abrogating   his   command,    and 
t  bliging  him  to  d.ifbalfd  his  force?,   on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy.     Here  he  wilhed  to  ftand  neuter  a  while,  that  he  might  a6t 
the  mediator  with  a  better  grace  and  effect.      In  this  difpofition  he 
had  an  interview  with  Pompey,  who,  finding  him  wholly  bent   on 
peace,  contrived  to  have  a   ieu;>nd  conference  with  him  before  he 
reached  the  city,   in  hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from, 
that  vain  project  ot  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  ot  his  friends  in  the  fenate.     Cicero,   however,  would  not  ftill 
be  driven   from  it:  the  more  he  obferved    me   difpofition   of  both 
parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neceflity  of  it.     The  honeft,  as 
they  were  called,  were  difunitcd  among  thernfelves;   many  of  them 
were    diffatisfied   with    Pompey;    all    fierce  and   violent,    and  de- 
nouncing nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adverfuries.     He  clearly  forefawy 
what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 
got   the  better,   the  war  muft  neccffarilv  end  in  a  tyranny.     The 
only  difference,   as  he  taid,   was,   that  if  their  enemies  conquered?, 
thev  lliouM  be  proscribed  j   ff  their  friends,  be  ilaves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,,  however,  than  he  fell,  as  he  tells 
us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcoid,  and  found  the  war  in  effect 
proclaimed:  for  the  fenate  had  juPi  voted  a  decree,  that  Casfar 
in  oil  Id  di-fmifs  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  ;. 
and  Csc fan's  fudden  march  towards  Rome  effectually  confirmed  it. 
In  the  mid  (I  of  all  this  huny  and  confufion,  Car  far  was  extremely 
folicitous  about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not 
to  be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  it  and  neuter.  He  wrote  to 
him  feveral  times  to  that  eftvcr.,  and  employed  all  their  cjmmon 
friends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that  head:  all  which  was  done, 
but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  lo  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In 
the  mean  time,  thefe.  letters  ir've  us  a  moil  feniible  proof  of  the  high 
Ciieem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  Hourilhc.d  at  this  time  in  Rome  ; 
Xvhen,  in  a  contclt  for  empire,  vvhk'h  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee' the  chiefs  en  both  fi<>s  fo  folicito.  s  to  g:.:in  a  men  to  their 
party,  who  had  no  peculiar  ikili  in  arms,,  or  talents  lor  war. 
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Purfuing,  however,  the  refuit  of  ail  his  deliberations,  he  embarked 
at  length   to  follow  Pompey,    who  had   been  obliged   to  quit   Italy 
fome  time  before,   and  was  then  at  Dyrrachium;  and  arrived  faluy 
in  his  camp  witii  his  (on,   his  brother,  r.r.d  his  nephew,  committing 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family  to  the  iillie  of  that  caufe.     II ts 
perfonal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  or  his  caufe,  the  reproaches 
of  the  better  forr,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tardiriefs,   and,  ab.)ve 
all,  his  gratitude  for  favour?  received,  made  him  rcfolve  at  all  ad- 
ventures to  run  after  him.     But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  re- 
luctance,   fo  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increafed  his  difgiitt: 
he  difliked  every  thing  which  they  had  done,  or  deiigned  to  clo  $  (aw 
nothing  good  amongit  them    but  their  caufe ^  and  that  their  ow« 
councils  would  ruin  them.     He  was  dhTaUsfied  with  Ppmpey's  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  from  the  beginning:  he  tells  Atticus,  he  knew 
him  before  to  be  no  politician,   and  now  perceived  him  to  be  no 
general.      In    this  d: {agreeable  fituation   he   declined   ail  employ- 
ment; and,  finding  his  counfels  wholly  {lighted,  refumed  his  uiuai 
way  of  raillery,   tor  he  was  a  great  jeiter  ;   and  what  he  could  not. 
diifuade   by  his  authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by  h-s 
jefts.     When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late- to 
them,  "  How  can  I  come  late,"  faid  he,   "  when  I  find  nothing  in, 
readinefs  among  you  ?"  and  upon  Pompey's  aiking  him  farcailically 
where  his  fon-in-law  Dolabeila  was,   "  He  is  with  your  father-in- 
law,"  replied  he.     To  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  in- 
forming them  of  a  flrong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked 
up  by  Caefar;  «c  And  you  i'ailed  hither,  therefore,"  faid  he,  "  that 
you  might  fee  it  with  your  owrn  eyes."     By  the  frequency  of  thefe 
fplenetic  jokes,  he  is  faid  to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell 
him,  "  I  wifh  you  would  go  over  to  the  other  fide,  that  you  may 
begin  to  tear  us." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Ci- 
cero returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  great  favour 
by  Casfar  ;  who  was  now  declared  dictator  the  fecond  time,  and 
Marc  Antony  his  mailer  of  the  horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine, 
what  we  find  indeed  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcom- 
pofed  at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Csefar,  and  the  indig- 
nity of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror,  againft  whom  he  had  been 
in  arms  ;  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  reafon  to  expedt  a 
kind  reception  from  C^far,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays, 
worth  begging  ;  fince  what  was  given  by  a  mailer,  might  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure  :  but  at  their  meeting  he  had  no 
occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  ;  for 
Casfar  no  fooner  faw  him  than  he  alighted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  familiarly  tor  feveral 
furlongs.  About  the  end  of  the  year  Qasfar  embarked  for  Atrica, 
to  purfue  the  war  againit  the  Pompeian  generals,  who,  afliiiled  by 
kingjuba,  held  the  pdfeiibn  of  that  province  with  a  vatt  army  : 
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but  while  the  general  attention  was  employed  in  the  expectation  of 
fome  dec i five  b'ow,  Cicero,  despairing  ot  any  good  from  either 
iide,  chofs  to  live  retired,  and  out  oi  fight  ;  and  whether  in  the  city 
or  the  country,  fhut  himfelf  up  with  his  books  ;  which,  as  he  often 
fays,  "  had  hitherto. been  the  diveriion  or.ly,  but  were  now  become 
tlie  fuppcrt  of  his  life."  In  this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe 
friendlhip  and  correfpondence  with  M.  Tertnti.us  Varro,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  wrote 
two  of  thofe  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,  which  are  {till  extant 
in  his  works. 

He  was  now  in  his  61  ft  year,  and  forced  to  part  at  laft  with  his 
\vifeTerentia,  whole  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneafy  to 
him.  This  drew  upon  him  fomecenfure,  for  putting  away  a  wife 
xvho  had  lived  with  him  above  thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his 
bed  and  fortunes,  and  the  mother  oi  two  children  extreme')7  dear  to 
him  ;  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  him 
\vas,  his  marrying  a  handfonie  yowg  woman  named  Publilia,  of  an 
age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to  whom  he  was  guardian. 
But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit  ; 
and  though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
and  fiourilhing  fhte  of  his  fortunes,  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured 
by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of 
eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Casfar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of  July,  by 
the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  (pent  fome  days  :   upon  which  Cicero 
fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro,  he  had  never  ieen  that  farm  of 
his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the  worft  that  he  has,  Ire  does  not 
yet  defpife.      Some  of  Cicero's  jefU-  upon  Csefar's  adminiftration  are 
ftill  prtferved  ;   which    fhew,   that  his  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
adrnonifh    him   to   be  dill   more  upon   his  guard.     Cajfar  had  ad- 
vanced Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimic  a&or,  to  the  order  of  kmghts  ; 
but  when  he  i'tepped  from  the  flage  into  the  theatre,  to  take  his  place 
on  the  equestrian  Lynches,  none  o!  the  knights  would  admit  him  to 
a  feat  amongl!  them.     As  he  va^  marching  off,  therefore,  with  dif- 
grace,    happening  to  pafs  nesr  Cicero^  "  J  would  make  room  for 
you  here,"  fays  lie,  "  on  oi.r  bench,  if  \\ewerenotalreadytoo  much 
crouded:"  alluding  to  Caefar's  filling  up   the  fenate  alfo  with  the 
fctim  of  his  creatures,  and  even  with  (hungers  and  barbarians.     At 
another  time,   being  defiied  ky  a  friend,   in  a  public  company,  to 
procure  for  his    foil  the  rank  of  a  fenator  in  one  of  the  corporate 
,  tox\ns  of  Italy,    4t  He  lliall   have   it,"  fays  he,   i4  if  you   p'eafe,   at 
Rome  ;  but   it  will  be  difficult  at   Po'npeii."     An    acquaintance 
Jikewife   from   Laodicea,  coming   to  p.iy  his  refpedls  to   hiFn,  and 
being  afkefl  what  bu^nefs  had  brought  him  to  Rome,   faid,   that  he 
was  jent  upon  an  embaffy  to  Casfcu,   tc>  "u  tercec^e  \AJtb  him  for  the 
liberty  of    his  country:   upon  which  Ciceio  jeplied,   «'  If  you   fuc- 
ceed,you  /hall  be  an  ainb^ifador  alfo  lor  us."     Casfar,  on  the  other 
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hand,  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles  10  be  irrecon- 
cileahle  to  his  ufnrped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendship  to  the  man, 
and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  determined  to  treat  him  with 
the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all  the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  ; 
which,  however,  Cicero  never  ufed  for  any  purpoies  whatever,  but 
to  fcreen  himfelf  from  any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the 
times,  and  to  ferve  thofe  unhappy  men  who  were  driven  from  their 
fount ry  and  families,  for  the  adherence  to  that  caule  which  he  him- 
felf had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  oppreiTcd  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  affliction,  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia  ;  who  died  in  childbed,  foon 
after  her  divorce  from  her  third  huibsnd  Dolabella.  She  was  about 
thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and,  by  the  few 
hints  which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent and  admirable  wotpan.  She  was  mod  affectionately  and  piouily 
obfervant  of  her  father;  and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having 
added  the  more  folid  accompliihments  of  knowledge  and  polite  let- 
ters, was  qualified  to  be  the  companion,  as  well  as  the  delight,  of  his 
age;  and  was  juitly  efteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  belt,  but  the 
mofr  learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  Hii?  affliction  for  the  death  of 
this  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid  to  have 
come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true, 
except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  of  his  o\vn  family  ;  for  his 
firit  care  was,  to  (bun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  re- 
moving to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  his  library, 
turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet  with  on  the  fubjecl  of  mo- 
derating grief:  but  finding  his  refidencehere  too  public,  and  a  greater 
refort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of  his 
feats  near  Antium  ;  a  little  iiland  on  the  Latian  Oiore,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  covered  with  woods  and  groves,  cut 
out  into  fhady  walks;  a  fcene  of  all  others  the  fitted  to  indulge 
melancholy,  and  where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief. 
*'  Here,"  fays  he  to  Atticus,  "  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  rnyfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,  and 
never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo 
dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ;  and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my 
books."  Isdeed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing,  during  Casfar's  administration,  which  he  never 
could  chearfully  fubmit  to;  and  it  was  within  this  period  that  he 
drew  up  fome  of  the  graved  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  wrhich  are 
ftill  extent  in  his  works. 

After  ths  death  of  Cxfar,  by  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  him 
by  Brutus  and  Cadius  Cicero  became  once  more  himfelf.  By  this 
accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fubjection  to  a  fuperior,  and 
all  uneafmefs  and  indignity  of  managing  a  power,  which  every 
moment  could  opprefs  him.  He  was  without  competition  the  firlt 
citizen  in  Rome  j  the  nrft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the 
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fenate  and  people,  which  great  merit  and  fervices  will   neceifarily 
give  in  a  free  city.     The  con fpira tors  confidered  him  as  fuch,   and 
reckoned  uppn  him  as  their  fure  friend;  for  they  had  no  fooner  killed 
Casfar  in  the  fenate-houfe,  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure 
to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him 
by  name,  to  congratulate  with  him  upon   the  recovery  of  their  li- 
berty ;and  when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum,  with 
the  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they  pro- 
claimed at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero,     Hence  Antony  af- 
terwards look  a  pretence  of  charging  him  in  public  with  being  privy 
to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  principal  advifer  ot  it.      It  is  evident,  in- 
deed, from  feveral  of  his  letters,  t,hat  he  had  an  expectation  of  fuch 
an  attempt;  for  he  prophefied  very  early,   that  CaM'ar's  reign  could 
not  la  ft  fix  months,  but  rmift  neceifarily  fall,  eitl'er  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf;  nay,  farther,  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it.     Yst  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it:  for  though  he  had  the 
flrtcleft  friendship  with  the  chief  a&ors,  and  they  the  greateft  con- 
fidence in  him,  yet  his  age,  character,  and  dignity,   rendered  him 
wholly  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature  ;  and  to 
embark  himfeli   in  an  afYuir  fo  defperate,  with  a  number  of  men 
who,  excepting  a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
be  trufted,  or,  as  he  fay?,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known  by  him. 

But  though  Car  far  *s  reign  was   now   indeed  fallen,  yet  Cicero's 
hopes  were  all  going  to  be  di  {appointed  ;  and   though  the  confpi- 
racy had  fucceeded  againft  Casfar,  yer  it  drew  after  it  a  train  of  con- 
fequences,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,   ended  in  the  deilruc- 
tion  not  only  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  evtn  Cicero  himfelf. 
The  confpirators  had  formed  no-  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Cselar, 
but  feemed  to  be  as  much    furprized  and  amazed  at  what  they  had 
clone  as  the  reft,  of  the  city  was.     Their    irrcfolution  and  delays, 
therefore,  gave  Antony  lei  lure  to  recollect  himfelf,   and  to  propofe 
and  carry  many  things  on  the  pretence  of  public  concord,  ot  which 
he  afterwards  made  a  moft  pernicious  ufe;  amongft  the  chief  of 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  ail  Cxiar's 
a£ts,   and  for  the  allowance  of  a  public   funeral   to  Caefar,  from 
which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  foldiers  and  the  po- 
pulace to  the   difadvantage  of   the   republican   caufe;   and  he  fuc- 
ceeded in  it  fo  well,  that  Brutus  and  Caflius  had  then  no  fin  all  dif- 
ficulty to  defend  their  lives  and  houfes  from  the  violence  of  his  m<;b, 
and,  with  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  were  foon  aiter  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.      Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Cailius,  not  a 
little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn  by  the  indolence  of 
his  friends.     In  this  retrca't  he  had  a  mind  to  make  an  excurfion  to 
Greece,  and  pay  a  vim  to  his  Ion,  whom  he  bad  fent  about  a  year 
before  to  Athens,  to  liudy  under  the  philofophers  of  that  place,  and 
particularly  undc-r  Cratippus,   the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  fed.      In 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  con  fe:  elites  with  his 
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old   friends  of  ihe   oppofite  party,  the  late   minifters  of  Czefar's 
power  ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius,  Panfa,  &:c.     There  were  feve- 
ral  reafons  which  made  it  necellary  to  thefe  men  to  court  Cicero  at 
this  time  as  much  as  ever  :  for  if  the  republic  happened  to  recover  it- 
felf,  he  was  of  all  men  the  moft  capable  to  protect  them  on  that  fide  j 
if  not,  the  molt  able  to  affift  them  againlt   Antony,  whofe  defigns 
and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  (till  more;  and,  if  they  mud  have  a  new 
mufter,  they  were  difpofed,  for  the  fake  of  Csefar,  to  prefer  his  heir 
and  nephew,  O6tavius  :  for  this  new  actor  was  now  appearing  upon 
the  ftage;  and,  though  hitherto  but  little  confidered,  foon  made  the 
firft  figure  upon  it,  and  drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.     He  had 
been  lent  a  iew  months  before  to  Apolionia,  there  to  wait  for  his 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to  attend 
him  ;  but  the  news  of  Casfar's  death  foon  brought  him  back  to  Italy, 
to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himfelf,   by  the  credit  of  his 
new  name,e  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends.     Hirtius  and  Panf* 
were  with  Cicero  at  this  time  ;  and  they  prefented  Oclavius  to  him, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongett  profeffions  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
direction.     Indeed   Cicero  thought   it   neceffary  to  encourage  and 
cheriih  Oclavius,  if  for  nothing  dfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  drftance 
from  Antony;  but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his 
affairs.    He  fufpe£ed  his  youth  and  want  of  experience^  and  that  he 
bad  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he 
had  no  good  difpolition  towards   the  conipirators.     He  thought  it 
knpoiiible  he  ihould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them ;  and  was  perfuaded., 
rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle's  acts  would  be 
more  violently  enforced,  and  his  death  moie  cruelly  revenged,  than 
by  Antony  himfelf.     And  when  Cicero  did  content  at  laft  to  unite 
himfelf  to  O<5tavius*s  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view  but  to  arm 
him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo  checked  and 
limited,  that  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  thefe  politics,  he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies  (till 
with  his  uiual  application;  and,  befides  fome  philosophical  pieces, 
now  finilhed  his  book  of  offices,  or  fhe  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  ot 
his  fon  ;  a  work  admired1  by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  rnoft  perfect 
fsltem  of  heathers  morality,  and  the  nobldt  effort  and  f pec i men  of 
•what  reafon  could  do  toward--  puidin^  man  through  liie  with  inno- 
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cence  and  happmefs.  However,  he  paid  a  conftarrt  attention  to 
pnblic  affairs;  miffed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  do  tor  the  recovery  of  the  republic;  tor  all  that 
vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this  laft  effort  lor  itklf,  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  counfels  anci  authority.  This  appears  trom  thofe 
memorable  Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publilhed  agairifi 
Antony,  as  well  as  fr^m  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  But  aii 
was  in  vain  ;  for  though  Antony's  army  w^s  entirely  defeated  at  the 
of  IvloUenaj,  which  ipadt-  many  people  imagine  that  the  war 
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•was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifhed  ;  yet  the  death  of 
the  confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to 
ail  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate  can fe  of  the  ruin  of 
the  republic.  O6tavius  grew  more  and  more  intractable,  being 
perfuaded  they  owed  their  fafety  to  him;  and  every  thing  daily  con- 
fpired  to  bring  about  that  dreadful  union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and 
Antony,  which  wa>  formed  fo  fbon  aher.  Cicero  had  applied  in- 
deed to  Brutus  and  Caffius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their 
armies  to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republic  :  but,  after 
all  his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  to  have  enter- 
tained the  leaft  thought  of  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that 
he  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ibugi'le  he  was  making  in  the  fup- 
port  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus,  who  was  naturally  peevifh  and  que- 
rulous, being  particularly  chagrined  by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  and  judging  ot  councils  by  events,  was  dilpofed  at  laft  to 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  him.  Recharged  him  chiefly,  that,  by  a 
profufion  of  honours  on  young  Casfar,  he  had  infpired  him  with  an 
ambition  incomp.Mble  with  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  and  armed 
him  with  that  power  which  he  was  now  employing  to  opprefs  it : 
whereas  the  trufh  is,  that  by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend 
to  give  Ccefar  any  new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  own  vigour  to  the  public  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An- 
tony, in  which  he  fucceeded  beyond  expectation;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  accidents 
which  could  not  be  forefeen  :  tor  it  is  evident,  from  many  facls, 
that  he  was  always  jealous  of  C;cfar,  and,  inftead  of  increafing,  was 
contriviiv  fome  check  to  his  authority,  till,  by  the  death  of  the  con- 
ftj'is,  he  flipped  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  (trong  to  be  ma- 
naged by  him  any  longer. 

Oclavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  fubdued 
the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  towards  Gaul,  to 
meet  Antony  and  Lepidus ;  who  had  already  patted  the  Alps,  and 
brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal  inter- 
view with  him;  which  had  been  privately  concerted  tor  fettling  the 
terms  of  a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of 
the  empire  amongft  themfelves.  The  place  appointed  for  this 
interview  was  a  fmall  iiland,  about  two  miles  from  Bononia, 
formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  run*  near  to  that  city.  Here 
they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjufl  the 
plan  of  their  accommodation;  the  fubftan.ce  of  which  was,  that  the 
three  fhould  be  inverted  jointly  with  fupreme  power  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  with  the  tiile  of  triumvirs,  for  fettlinp-  the  itate  ot  the 
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republic  ;  that  they  mould  acl  in  all  cafes  by  common  content ;  no- 
minate the  magiftrates  and  governors  b'-th  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
determine  all  affairs  relating  to  the  public  by  their  folc  will  and  plea- 
The  lali  thing  which  they  adjufted  was,  the  lift  of  a  profcrip- 
,  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.    This, 
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as  the  writers  tells  us,  occafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts 
among  them  ;  till  each,  in  his  turn,  confenied  to  facrifice  fome  of 
his  beft  friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  colleagues. 
The  whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  condfted  of  three  hundred  fenators  and 
two  thoufand  knights;  all  doomed  to  die  for  a  crime  the  moft  un- 
pardonable to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  They 
referved  the  publication  of  the  general  lift  till  their  arrival  at  Rome  ; 
excepting  only  a  few  of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  re- 
publican party,  about  feventeen  in  all,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Ci- 
cero; for  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effecl:  of  their  union,  and  a 
necelfary  (acririce  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  three.  Thofe  who 
met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  determined  to  deftroy  him,  fince 
his  authority  was  too  great  to  be  fuffered  in  an  enemy  ;  and  expe- 
rience had  ihewn,  that  nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  op- 
preflbrs  of  his  country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa  when  he  firft  received  the  news 
of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in  it.     It  was  the  de- 
fign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  ii  polltble,  to  the  moment 
of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprize  thofe  whom  they  had  deftined  to 
deftruclion,  before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to 
efcape.     But  fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him 
early  notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards  Aftu- 
ria,  the  neareft  village  which  he  had  upon  the  fea;  where  he  em- 
barked in  a  veffel  ready  for  him,  with  intent  to  tranfport  himfelf 
direclly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies  :   but  the  winds  being  crofs 
and  turbulent,  and  the  fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed 
about  two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  atCircseum,  and  fpent  a 
night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.     The  quef- 
tion  was,  what  courfe  he  mould  fteer  ;  and  whether  he  (hould  fly 
to  Brutus,  or  Caflius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius  :  but,   after  all  his  deli- 
berations, none  of  them,  it  is  faid,  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expe- 
dient of  dying;  fo  that,  as  Plutarch  fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe,  in  order 
to  leave  the  guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Csfar's  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  :   but  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed  with  him 
to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta  ;  where,  weary  of  his  life  and  the  fea, 
and  declaring  he  wrould  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo  often 
faved,   he  went  again  on  fhore,  to  repofe   himfelf  in  his  Formiarx 
villa,  about  a  mile   from    the   coaft.     Here    he  flept  foundly  for 
feveral  hours ;  though,  as  fome  writers  tell  us,   a  great  number  of 
crows  were  fluttering  all  the  while,   and  making  a   ftrange  noife 
about  his  windows,  as  if  to  rouze  and  warn  him  of  the  approaching 
fate;  and  that  one  of  them  made  it's  way  into  the  chamber,  and 
pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloaths;  till  hisflaves,  admonifhed  by  this 
prodigy,  and  afhamed  to  fee  brute  creatures  more  folicitous  for  his 
fafety  than  themfelves,  forced  him  into  his  litter,  or  portable  chair, 
end  carried  iiiai  away  towards  the  (hip,  through  the  private  ways 
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and  walks  of  his  woods  ;  having  ]uft  heard,  that  foidiers  were    al- 
ready come  into  the  country  in  quelt  of  him,  and  not  far  from  the 
villa.     When  they  were  gone,  the  foidiers   arrived  at  the  houfe; 
and  percefvi-ng  him  to  be  lied,  pnrfued  immediately  towards  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  the  wood.     Their  leader  was   one  Pbpilius 
Lenas,  a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  former- 
ly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.     As  foon  as  the  foi- 
diers appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelves  to  fight,  being  re- 
folved  to  defend  their  matter's  lite  at   the   hazard  of  their  own; 
but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him  down,  and  to  make  no  re- 
fittance.     Then  looking  upon  his  executioners  with  great  prefence 
and  firmnefs,  and  thruiiing  his  neck  as  forwardly  as  he   could  out 
of  the  litter,  he  bade   them  do   their  work,    and  take  what  they 
wanted.      Upon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands, 
and  returned  with  them  in  all  hade  and  great  joy  towards  Rome, 
as  the  moil  agreeable  prefent  which  they   could   carry  to  Antony. 
Popilius  charged  himlelf  with  the  conveyance,  without  reflecting 
on  the  infamy  of  carrying   that   head  which  had  faved   his  own. 
He    found  Antony    in    the  forum,  fwrronrided   with    guards    and 
crowds  of  people;  hut  upon  (hewing,  from  a.  di fiance,  the  fpoils 
which  he  brought,  he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour 
of  a  crown,  and  about  8oool.  fterling.     Antony   ordered  the  head 
to  be  .fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the  two  hands:  a  fad  fpeclacle 
to  the  city  ,  and    what  drew   tears   from  every  eye ;  to    fee    thofe 
mangled  members,  which  ufed  to  exert  themfeives   fa  gloriouily 
from  thaf  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the   fortunes,  and   the  li- 
berties of  the  Roman  people-,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to   the   fcorn 
of  fycophants  and  traitors.     The  deaths  of  the  rett,  fays  an  hifto- 
rian  of  that  age,  canted  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow,   but 
Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.     It  was  a  triumph  over  the  republic  it- 
felf;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftabliih  the  perpetual  ilavery    of 
Rome.     Antony  confidered  it  as  fuch;  and   fat iated  with  Cicero's 
blood,  declared  the  profcription  at  an  end.      He  was   killed  on  the 
7th  of  December;  about  ten  days   from  the  fet t lenient  oi  the   tri- 
umvirate :   aged  63  years,  1 i  months,  and  5  days. 


CICERO  (MARCUS),  the  ton  of  Marcus  Tulfius  Cicero,  was 
born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  article;  of  Terentia, 
in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the  coniullhip  :  that  is,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  090,  and  about  64  years  before  Chrrft.  In  his 
early  youth,  while  he  continued  u ruler  the  eye  and  difcipline  of 
his  rather,  he  gave  ail  imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  tem- 
per and  genius;  was  moddr,  tractable,  arid  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his 
itudies,  and  expert  in  his  exercifes  :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfalic  war, 
at  the  age  ot  17,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Pumpey's 
camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  all 
tne  other  accompliiiunents  of  a  young  foidicr.  Not  long  after 
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Pompey's  death,  he  was  lent  to  Athens,  as  we  have  faicl,  to  ftudy 
under  Cratippus.  Here  indeed,  upon  his  firft  (ally  into  the  world, 
he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregularity  of  conduct  and  extravagance  of 
expence,  that  made  his  father  uneafy  :  in  which  he  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mailer  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of 
wine  and  pleafure  ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  rcafon  expoftulated  with 
fevertly  by  letter,  amKdii  charged  from  his.  attendance  upon  him. 
But  the  young  man  was  fron  made  fenfibleof  his  folly,  and  recal- 
led to  his  duty  by  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particularly 
of  Atticus;  fo  that  his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,  and  enlarged 
h'is  allowance  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700!.  per  annum  ; 
on  account  of  this  unfortunate  lapfe,  he  has  been  ungeneroufly  re- 
ported, both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  vicious  and  degene- 
rate;  but  the  remainder  of  his  conduct  proves  him  unworthy  of 
this  character  ;  for  after  this  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who  had 
occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  s.:e  conftant  and  uniform  in  their  praifes 
of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was  exceedingly  taken 
with  his  virtue  and  good  principles:  of  which  he  ferit  a  high  en- 
comium to  his  father,  and  entrusted  him,  though  but  twenty  years 
old,  with  a  principal  command  in  his  army:  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfdf  with  a  fmgular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct  ; 
and  in  feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  off  victorious.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brntus,  he  efcaped  to  Pompey; 
who  had  taken  poileffion  of  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  and  fleet  fu- 
perior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was  the  lad  refuge  of  the  poor 
republicans:  where  young  Cicero  was  received  again  with  particu- 
lar honours;  and  continued  fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his 
country's  liberty:  till  Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  trium- 
virate, obtained,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and 
reftoration  of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were  then 
in  arms  with  him.  Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his  party  :  where  he  lived  for 
fome  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private  nobleman,  remote  from  all 
public  afBirs  ;  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his 
name  and  principles ;  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  flill  to  the  lair..  In  this 
uneafy  itate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  roufe  his  virtue,  or  excite  his 
ambition,  it  is  not  Itrange  that  he  funk  into  a  life  of  indolence  and 
pleafure,  and  the  intemperate  love  of  wine;  which  began  to  be  the 
faihionable  vice  of  this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who 
had  lately  publifhecl  a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking. 
Young  Cicero  is  faid  to  have  praftifed  it  I'kewife  to  great  excels, 
and  to  liave  been  famous  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  to  (wallow  at  a 
draught:  as  if  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deorive  Antonv,  the 
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miircl>  ;   r  of  his  father,  ot  the  glory  of  being  the  firft  drunkard  of 
the  empire. 

Auguftus  thought  proper,  in  the  mean  while,  to  make    him   a 
priell  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of  thofe  magiftrates  who  prelided 
over  the  coinage  of  the  public   money:    in  regard    to  which  there 
is  a  medal  dill  extant,  with  the   name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide, 
and  Apjpius  Claudius  on  the  other  ;  v\ho  was  one  of   his  colleagues 
in  this  office.     But  upon  the  la  ft  breach  with  Antony,  Aiiguftus  no 
fooner  became  the  fole  mailer  ot    Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his 
partner  in   the  confulfnip:   To  that  his   letters,  which  brought   the 
news  of  the  victory  at  A6lium,  and  conqueft  of  Egypt,    were  ad- 
drelTed  to  Cicero  the  conful ;  who  had  the  pleafure  ot    publishing 
them  to  the  fer.ate  and  people,  as  well  as  making  and   executing 
that  decree,  which  ordered  all  the  ftatues  and  monuments  of  Anto- 
ny to  be  demolimed,  and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  fhould  ever 
alter  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.     By  paying  this  honour  to  the  fon, 
Auguftus  made  fome  atonement  for  his  treachery  to  the  father  ;  and 
by  giving  the  family  this  opportunity  of  revenging  his  death  upon 
Antony,  fixed  the  blame  of  it  alfo  there  :  while  the  people  looked 
upon  it  as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  An- 
tony's name  and  fortunes  ihould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of  affairs, 
be  referved  lor  the  triumph  ot  young  Cicero.     Soon  after  Cicero's 
confulfhip,  he  was  made  proconful   of  Afia,  or,  as  Appun  fays, 
of  Syria;  one  of  the  moil  confiderable   provinces  of  the  empire: 
froii)  which   time   we   fi;,d  no  farther  mention   of  him  in  hiftory. 
He  died  probably  foon  after  ;  before   a  maturity  of  age  and   expe- 
rience had  given  him  an  opportunity   of  retrieving  the  reproach  of 
his  intemperance,  and  didinguiming  himfelf  in  the  councils  of  the 
ftate.     But  trom  the  honours  already   mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that 
his  life,  though  bltmilhed  by  fome   fcandal,  yet   was  not  void  of 
dignity  ;  and  amidft  all  the  vices,  with  which  he  is  charged,  he  is 
allowed  to  have  retained  his  father's  wit  and  politenefs. 

From  two  ftories  related  of  him,  we  find  that  his  natural  cou- 
rage and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being  fubdued  by  the  ruin  of 
his  party  auci  tortunes.  Being  once  in  company  with  fome  friends 
where  be  had  drank  very  hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  paffion,  he 
threw  a  nip  at  the  head  of  Agrippa;  who,  next  to  Auguftus,  bore 
the  chuf  i'way  in  Rome.  He  was  provoked  to  it  probably  by 
fome  difpute  in  politics,  or  infult  on  the  late  champions,  and  van- 
qtiiihoi  CiUjfe  of  the  republic. 

Some  tune  after  during  the  government  of  Afia,  one  Ceftius, 
who  was  afterwards  prxtor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  and  a  reviler 
of  his  father,  having  the  afiurance  to  come  one  day  to  his  table, 
Cicero,  after  he  had  inquired  his  name,  and  underitood  that  it  was 
the  man  who  ufed  to  infuit  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  declare 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
away,  and  publicly  whipt.  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  the  mifera- 
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ble  ftate  of  the  times,  which  alone  prevented  an  imitation  of  his 
father's  values. 


CIMABUE  (GIOVANNI),  a  renowned  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  124.0,  and  was  the  firft  who  revived  the  art  of  paint<- 
ing  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  a  lad  of 
fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to  fchool,  in  order  to  learn  the  belles  let- 
tres  of  thofe  times  ;  but  inftead  of  minding  his  books,  he  was  ob- 
fervtd  to  fpend  all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures  of  men,  or 
horfes,  or  the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  backfule  of  his  books. 
The  fine  arts  having  been  extinct  in  Italy,  ever  fmce  the  eruption 
of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Florence  had  fer.t  at  that  time  for 
painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftore  painting  in  Tufcany.  Cimabue 
was  their  firft  difciple  :  for  following  his  natural  bent,  he  ufed  to 
elope  from  ichool,  and  pafs  whole  days  with  thofe  painters  to  fee 
them  work.  His  father,  perceiving  what  a  turn  be  had  this  way, 
agreed  with  the  Greeks  to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly 
he  fell  to  bufinefs,  and  foon  furpaffed  his  mailers  both  in  defign  and 
colouring.  He  gave  fome  thing  of  ftrength  and  freedom  to  his 
works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive ;  and  though  he  wanted 
the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fhadows,  was  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  perfpective,  arid  in  divers  other  particu- 
lars but  indifferently  accomplished,  yet  the  foundation  which  he 
laid  for  future  improvement  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  **  fa- 
ther of  the  firft  age,  or  infancy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in 
frefco  and  in  diftemper,  painting  in  oil  being  not  then  found  out. 
He  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Florence,  fome  of  which  are 
yet  remaining :  but,  as  his  fame  began  to  fpread,  he  was  fent  for 
to  many  remote  places,  and  among  the  reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of 
Umbria,  and  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis.  There  in  the  lower 
church,  in  company  with  thofe  Greek  painters,  he  painted  fo^neof 
the  cieling  and  the  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ftories  of  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis;  in  all  which  he  fo  far  out-did  his 
coadjutors,  that,  taking  courage,  he  refnlved  to  paint  by  hi  nlelf, 
and  undertook  the  upper  church  in  frefco.  Bring  retu:  d  to 
Florence,  he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sancta  M<i:ia  K  v.-'Ia, 
where  he  went  firft  to  fcho^l,  a  great  p;ece  of  our  lady,  v  is 

fr.il!  to  be  feen  between  the  chapel  oi  the  Rucillai,  and  th:1  <he 
Bardi  di  Vernia;  and  which  was  the  biggeft  piclure  tV  oeen 

feen  in  thofe  days.  The  connoUTeurs  fay,  that  one  may  evert 
nowdifcern  in  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  firft  matters,  t]i  •  ;  Better- 
ed, and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting.  !i  produced 
however  fo  much  wonder  in  the  people  of  thofe  tin  es,  thit  it  was 
carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the  chuich  w >  -npets  before 
it,  and  in  folemn  procefTion  ;  ,and  he  was  highly  .e  .vanl-jd  and  ho- 
noured by  the  city  for  it.  There  is  a  tradition k  ihat  while  Cima- 
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hue  was  doing  this  piece  in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter,  Charles  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence  ; 
-where  being  received  with  all  poffible  demonttrations  of  refpcft, 
the  magistrates,  among  other  entertainment,  carried  him  to  fre  t*is 
piece.  And  becaufe  nobody  had  yet  fcen  it,  all  the  gentry  of  Flo- 
rence waited  upon  him  thithci  :  and  with  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, that  the  name  of  the  pla:e  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri, 
that  is,  the  Merry  Suburb  ;  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day, 
though  it  has  fmce  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 
Cimabue  wasalfo  a  great  architect,  as  well  as  painter,  and  con- 
cerned in  the  fabric  of  Sancla  Maria  del  Fior  in  Florence.  He 
ditcl  during  this  employment,  aged  60  year?.  Hs  left  many  difci- 
plesj  and  among  the  reit  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  excellent  matter. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo  much 
out-done  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is.  Cimabue's  picture  is  fr.il  1  to  be  feen,  done  by 
the  hand  of  Simon  Sahefe,  in  the  chapel-houfe  of  Sanfta  Maria 
Novella,  made  in  Porfil,  in  the  hiftory  of  faith.  It  is  a  figure 
which  hjs  a  lean  face,  a  little  red  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche, 
or  monk's  hood,  upon  his  head,  after  the  faihion  of  thofe  times: 
and  the  figure  next  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfeif,  who  drew  his 
own  picture  by  the  help  of  two  looking- guiles. 

CJOFANI  (HERCULES),  a  learned  Italian  of  Stilmo,  pub- 
limed  "  Annotations  upon  all  the  Works  of  Ovid,"  in  1578,  to 
which  he  prefixed  **  The  Life  of  Ovid,  and  a  Defcription  of  the 
Country  of  Sulrno."  It  is  faid,  that  the  honour  which  Ciofani 
afTumed  to  himfeif  upon  being  the  countryman  of  Ovid,  induced 
him  to  undertake  his  commentaries  upon  this  poet ;  and  that  the 
hearty  inclination,  with  which  he  puriued  the  agreeable  talk,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it.  Paul 
Manutius  fays,  that  his  notes  upon  the  Metamorphofis  are  full  of 
excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin.  Mu- 
retus  has  paffcd  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  Scalier  fays  in 
general,  that  he  illuftrated  Ovid  ;  and  adds  what  is  ft  ill  more  to  his 
credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeft  man.  His  "  Ann«tat'ons  upon 
Ovid"  were  printed  at  fir  ft  in  a  (eparate  volume  by  themielves; 
but  they  have  fmce  been  difperfed  among  others,  f^me  of  them  at 
leaft,  in  the  variorum  editions  of  that  author.  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  a  very  moddt  as  well  as  a  veiy  judicious  and  irried 
man  ;  ready  to  commend  others,  but  an  enemy  to  cenfure. 


^  CLAGETT  (WILLIAM),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  1646;  and  educated  at  the  free- fchool 
there  under  Dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  OM  Statius. 
He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  in  1659,  when 
he  was  not  full  13  years  of  age,  and  took  his  decrees  in  arts  regu- 
larly 
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larly,  ending  with  that  of  D.  D.  in  1683.  His  firft  appearance  in 
the  world  was  at  his  own  native  town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
•where  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  preachers,  and  continued  fuch  for 
feven  years.  Then  he  removed  to  Gray's-Inn,  London,  and  was 
elected  preacher  to  that  honourable  fociety  upon  the  firft  vacancy. 
Befides  this  employment,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
\vas  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was  a  relation  of  his 
wife,  to  the  rectory  of  Farnham  Royal  in  Buckinghamfhire,  into 
which  he  was  inftituted  in  1683.  He  was  lecturer  alfo  of  St.  Mi- 
chae!  Bafiiftiaw,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  that  parifh,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy  ;  and  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  arch- 
bifaop  of  York,  in  his  preface  to  Clagett's  fermons,  fays,  that 
"  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuccefiively  lecturers  of  one 
4<  parifh,  nor  was  ever  any  parifn  kinder  to  two  lecturers."  He 
\vas  alfo  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  of  the  f mall- 
pox  in.  1688,  and  his  wife  died  eighteen  days  after  him  of  the  fame 
difternper.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qualities,  fo  that 
the  untimelineis  of  his  death  made  him  juftly  lamented.  Dr. 
Sharp,  in  his  "  Preface  to  his  Sermons/'  has  given  him  a  noble 
character:  and  Bp.  Burnet,  jr.  the  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times," 
has  ranked  him  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men  whofe  lives 
and  labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  "He  was 
one  of  thofe  eminent  divines,  who  made  the  (land  againft  Popery, 
in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Dr.  Clagett  publilhed  feveral  things  :  a  few  pieces  againft  the 
Diifenters,  many  again!):  the  Papifts,  fome  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  "  the  Prefervative  againft  Popery/'  printed  1/39,  in  2 
vols.  folio.  But  his  principal  work  is  u  A  Difcourfe  concerning 
the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  Confutation  of  fome 
Part  of  Dr.  Owen's  Book  upon  that  Subject."  The  firft  part 
publilhed  in  1677,  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  '*  An 
Anfwer  to  Mr.  John  Humphrey's  Anirnadverfions  on  the  firft 
Part."  There  was  alfo  a  third  part  deiigned :  for  Owen  having 
made  a  great  fhew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide,  Clagett  intended 
to  prove,  that  Owen  had  not  the  fathers  t>n  his  fide.  He  had  fi- 
ni fhed  his  collection  from  the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made 
the  book  ready  for  the  prefs ;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that 
the  MS.  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whole  houfe  was 
burnt,  and  the  book  periftied  in  the  flames,  after  which  accident  he 
had  no  time  to  finiih  his  collections,  though  he  began  them  a  fe- 
cond time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces,  which  Clagett  publidied 
himfelf,  the  reader,  as  Dr.  Sharp  obferves,  may  form  a  judgment 
of  his  genius  and  abilities:  "  and  if  a  friend,"  adds  he,  "  can 
fpeak  without  partiality,  there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo 
flv^rwr  a  judgment,  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  of  reafonmg,  fo  much 
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honefty  and  candour  of  temper,  fo  great  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
fo  much  fpirit  and  quicknefs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  that 
can  recommend  an  author,  or  render  his  hooks  excellent  in  their 
kind,  that  I  fhould  not  fcruple  to  give  Clagett  a  place  among  the 
mod  eminent  and  celebrated  writers  of  this  church/3 

His  brother  Nicholas  Clagett,  after  his  deceafe,  publimed  four 
volumes  of  his  fcnnons  :  the  fir  ft  in  1689,  the  third  and  fourth  not 
till  1720.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  ot  thefe  fermons  was  great- 
ly admired  by  queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  firft  volume  upon  Job 
ii.  12.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  (hall  we 
not  receive  evil  ?'  This  the  pious  queen  defired  to  hear  read  more 
than  once,  during  her  illntfs,  a  little  before  her  deceafe.  It  was 
compofed  by  the  learned  author  upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his, 
that  happened  juft  before  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  be.cn  the  laft  he 
made. 

CLAGETT  (NICHOLAS),  displayed  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  his  own  fermons  and  pamphlets,  though  not  equal  to  his 
brother's,  which  he  had  lately  publiihed.  Ke  was  born  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury  in  1654.,  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under  Ed- 
ward Lees,  who  pub li filed  "  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian,"  "  a 
Greek  Grammar,"  &c.  He  was  admitted  of  Chrift  college  Cam- 
bridge in  1671,  regularly  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704 
commenced  D.  D.  Upon  his  brother's  removal  to  Gray's-inn, 
he  was  elected  in  his  room,  1680,  preacher  at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury  ; 
in  which  ftation  he  continued  near  46  years.  He  was  not  in  the 
mean  time  without  other  preferment.  In  1683,  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Thurlo  Parva  ;  and  in  1693,  made  archdeacon  of 
Sudbury  by  Moore,  then  bifhop  of  Norwich.  He  had  alfo  the 
rectory  of  Hitcham  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  inftituted  in  1707. 
He  died  Jan.  1726-7  ;  and  among  other  children  left  Nicholas, 
who  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter.  His  writings  were,  "  A 
Perfuafive  to  Peaceablenefs  and  Obedience.  An  Aflize  Sermon  in 
1683.  A  Per fiu five  to  an  ingenuous  Trial  of  Opinions  in  Reli- 
gion/' A  pamphlet  in  1685.  A  Vifitation  Sermon  in  1686. 
Chri(Han  Simplicity.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen,  Dec. 
31,1704.  Truth  defended,  and  Eoidnefs  in  Errorrebuked.  A  vo- 
lume againll  Whifton's  book,  entitled,  The  Accomplii'hment  of 
Scripture  Prophecies."  This  was  publilhedin  1710. 

CLAIRAULT  (ALEXIS),  of  the  French  academy  of  Sciences, 
was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe.  He 
read  to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  "  a 
Memoir  upon  four  new  Geometrical  Curves  of  his  own  Inven- 
tion ;"  and  fupported  the  character  he  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
by  various  publications  from  time  to  time.  He  published  "  Ele- 
iiicns  de  Geometric,  1741,''  inSvo ;  *«  Ele  men's  d'Aigebre,  1746," 
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8vo  ;  "  Theorie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  1/43,"  in  8vo;  "  Tables 
de  la  Lune,"  1754.  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  "  Journal 
des  Scavans,"  which  he  fu  mimed  with  many  excellent  extracts,  and 
was  one  of  the  academicians,  who  were  fent  into  the  North  to  de* 
termine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  died  in  1765. 

CLARKE  (SAMUEL),  celebrated  for  his  fk.il!  in  oriental  learn- 
ing, was  born  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  and  became  a  flu- 
dent  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1638,  when  he  was  ony  15 
years  old.  He  refided  in  that  univerfity  three  years*  and  was  then 
obliged  to  leave  it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about  to  be  garrifoned 
for  the  ufe  of  Charles  I. :  but  after  the  furrender  of  that  place  to 
the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to  the  vifitors 
appointed  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  and  the  fame  year,  w?hich 
%vas  1648,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  The  year  following  he  was 
defigned  the  firft  architypographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his 
better  encouragement  in  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior 
beadlefhip  of  the  civil  law,  when  it  ihould  become  vacant,  given 
to  him,  and  to  his  fuccefibrs  in  that  place  for  ever.  In  1650,  he 
was  matter  of  a  boarding- fchool  at  Ifiington  near  London,  during 
his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  adifting  hand  towards  the 
correcting  and  publishing  the  "  Polyglott  Bible."  In  1658,  he 
returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  univerfity  ;  and  forefeeing  the  death 
of  him  who  held  the  fuperior  beadlefhip  of  law,  was  elec'ted  archi~ 
typographies  May  the  I4th  that  year,  and  on  the  29th  fuperior  bea- 
dle of  the  civil  Jaw;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  Dec.  27,  1669. 

He  was  a  competent  mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  (kill  in  the  oriental  lanp'iages.  His 
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works  are  as  follow:  "  Varice  Le&iones  &  Cbfervationes  in  Chal- 
daicam  paraphrafim:"  thefe  are  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  "  Poly- 
glott Bible,"  beginning  at  page  i^th.  "  Scientia  Metrica  & 
Rhythmica  ;  feu  traclatus  de  Profodia  Arabic?,  ex  authoribus  proba- 
tiflimis  eruta."  And,  "  Septimum  Bibliorum  Polyglott&m  volu- 
men  ctim  Verfionibus  Antiquiflimis,  non  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed 
Syriacis,  ^Bhhiopicis,  Copticis,  Arabicis,  Perficis  Contextum.'1 
He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  "  Paraphrases  Chaldasus  irj  libr.  Paralipomenon ;" 
which  book  Dr.  Edmund  Cafteil  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  u  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,"  when  he  compofed  that 
elaborate  work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  upon  the  Hebrew 
text,  Chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  Periiangofpels  in  the  "  Polyglott 
Bible,"  which  lad  he  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  there  goes  alfo 
under  his  narhe  a  tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin  of  another 
piece,  intituled,  "  The  Miftna  of  the  firfl  MafTereth  or  Tra£l  of 
the  Talmud,  called  Beracoth*" 
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CLARKE  (Dr.   SAMUEL),  a  very  celebrated    Englim  divine, 
was  the  Ion  of  Edward  Clarice,  Efq.  alderman  of  Norwich,  and 
one  of  it's  reprefentatives   in  parliament  tor  feveral  years,  and  born 
there,  Oft.  ir,   1675.     He  was  inftru&cd  in  claflical  learning  at 
the  free-fchool  of  that  town;  and  in  1691  removed  from  thence  to 
Caius college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  abilities  foon  be- 
gan to  difplay  themfeives.     Though  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
\vas  at  that  time  the  eftablifhed  philofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet 
Clarke  eafily  mattered  the  new  fyitem  of  Newton;  and  in  order  to 
his  firft  degree  oi   arts,  performed  a  public  exercife  in  the  fchools 
upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it.     He  greatly  contributed  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranilation 
of,  and  notes  upon,  "  Renault's  Phyfics,"  which  hefiniihed  before 
he  was   twenty-two  years  of  age.     He  alfo  added  to  it  fuch  notes  as 
may  lead  (Indents  infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  to  other  and  truer 
notions  than   could   be  found  there.     "  And  this  certainly,'*  fays 
hi  (hop  Hoadly,  *'  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,   than   to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this  treatife  en- 
tirely, and  write  a  new  one  inflead  of  it.     The  fuccefs  anfwered 
exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes;  and  he  may  juftly  be  ftyled  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  univerfity  in  this  attempt  :  for,  by  this  means,  the 
true  philofophy  has  without  any  nolle  prevailed;  and  to  this  day  his 
tranflation  of  Rohault   is,  generally  {peaking,   the  (landing  text  for 
lectures,  and  his  notes  the  hrft  direction  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
receive  the  reality  and  truth  of  things   in  the   place  of  invention 
and  romance."     Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,  while  he  was  chap- 
lain to  Moore   bifhop  of  Norwich,  he  met  young  Clarke,  then 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  ar  a  coffee-houfe  in  that  city  ;  where  they 
entered  into  a  converfation  about   the  Carreilan  philofophy,  parti- 
cularly  "  Rohault's  Phyfics,"  which  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he   tells  us, 
had  put  him  upon  translating.     "  The  relult  nf  this  converfation 
was,"  fays  Whifton,  "  that  1  was  greatly  furprized  that  fo  young  a 
man  as  Clarke  then  was,  mould  know  fomuch  of  thofe  fublimedif- 
coveries,  which  were  then  aim  oil  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few  parti- 
cular   mathematicians.       Nor    did    I    remember,"    continues    he, 
"  above  one  or  two  at  the  moil,  whom  I  had  then  met  with,   that 
feemed  to  know  fo  much  ot  that  philofophy,   as  Clarke."     This 
tranilation  of  Rohault  was  lirft  printed  in  1697,  8vo.     There  have 
been  four  editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements  have 
been  made. 

He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity;  and,  in  order  to 
fit  hi.'ViK-i.f  tor  the  facred  function,  Ihidi^d  the  Old  Teftarnent  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive 
Ch/ilt:an  writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Moore,  hiinop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his  conftant 
friend  and  patron.  Whifton  claims  the  merit  oi  introducing  him 
to  the  accujuiiuunce  and  friendfhip  oi  this  biilaop  j  and  teils  us,  that 
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after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he  immediately  gave 
the  bifliop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke  and  his  fon  were,  by  the 
biftiop's  order,  invited  and  handfomely  entertained  at  the  palace. 
The  next  year,  which  was  1698,  Whifton  being  collated  by  the 
bimop  to  the  living  of  Loweftoft,  in  Suffolk,  refigned  his  chaplain- 
fliip,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  Clarke  ;  who  lived  for  near 
twelve  years  in  this  (ration,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  brother  and 
an  equal,  rather  than  as  an  inferior.  The  bifhop  efteemed  him 
highly,  while  he  lived;  and  at  his  death  gave  him  the  higheft  proof 
of  his  confidence  in  him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  family;  a  truit  which  Claike  executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfa£tion  ot  every  per  fon  concerned.  In  1699 
he  publifhed  two  treatifes  ;  one  entitled, tc  Three  Practical  EiTays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance;"  the 'other,  "  Some  Re- 
flections on  that  Part  of  a  Book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of 
Milton's  Life,  which  relates  to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fa- 
thers, and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftarnent;  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend."  The  author  of  the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
famous  Toland.  Bifhop  Hoaclly  fays,  that  he  mentions  thefe  pieces 
of  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  his  other  perform- 
ances, but  only  as  u  having  upon  them  the  plain  marks  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  frame  of  mind,  and  as  proofs  of  his  knowledge  in  the  writings 
of  thole  early  ages,  even  at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world." 
Whifton  efteenis  the  ft  Three  Practical  EiTays"  the  mod  ferious 
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treatife  that  Clarke  ever  wrote  ;  and  which,  with  a  little  correc- 
tion, will  (till  be  very  ufeful  in  all  Chriftian  families,  "  I  well  re- 
member," fays  he,  "  how  I  once  told  him,  after  he  had  been  long  at 
St.  James's,  and  about  the  court,  that  I  doubted  he  was  not  now  fo 
ferious  and  goo  1  a  Chriftian  as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hennas  :'' 
meaning  the  time  of  his  writing  the  "  Three  Practical  Elfays,"  in 
which  he  had  frequently  quoted  "  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas." 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  thefe  eilays.  "  The  Reflec- 
tions upon  Amyntor"  was  publiihed  without  a  name,  but  has  fince 
been  added  to  his  «*  Letter  to  Dodwell,"  &c.  In  1701  he  pub- 
lidi  d  "  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  ;"  which 
was  followed  in  1702  by  the  u  Paraphrafes  upon  the  Go/pels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,"  and  foon  after  by  a  third  volume  "  upon  St. 
John."  They  were  afterwards  printed  together,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  and  have  been  fo  univerfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  leveral 
editions.  He  had  begun  "  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles,"  immediately  after  the  others  were  publiihed,  and  had 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Teframent,  but 
fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  execution  ;  "  and  it  is  now," 
fays  biihop  Hoadly,  *'  only  to  be  lamented,  that  any  thing  rirft  di- 
verted him  from  it;  or  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  him- 
felf  to  refume  and  complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  \viiich  his  friends 
often  prelfcd  upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fo  me  times  anfwer, 
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that  it  was  made  lefs  neceffary  by  the  labours  of  feveral  worthy  and 
learned  perfons,  flnce  the  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four 
gofpels." 

He  received  the  re£tory  of  Drayton,  near  Norwich,  from  bifhop 
Moore,  his  patron,  who  procured  for  him  a  parUh  in  that  city  ;  and 
thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  at  that  feafon  when  the  bifhop  refided  at  Nor- 
wich. His  preaching  at  firft  was  without  notes,  and  fo  continued  to 
be,  till  he  was  reclor  of  St.  James's,  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  Boyle's  Ie6rure  ;  and  the  fubjeft  he  chofe  was,  «•  The  being 
and  attributes  of  God.'*  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave 
fuch  high  fatisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  fame 
le£lure  the  next  year;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fubjecl:,  "  The  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion."  Thefe  fermons  were  firfl 
printed  in  two  diftincl  volumes;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in 
1706.  They  have  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  the  Obligations  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  in  Anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
the  Author  of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.'*  Clarke  having  endeavoured,  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  to  (hew  that  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure 
which  Pope  ha?  puffed  upon  this  method  of  reafoning,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dulnefs  : 

"  Let  others  creep  by  timid  fleps  and  flow, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
By  common  fen^e  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And  loft  to  nafure?s  caufe  through  nature  led. 
All-feeing  in  thy  mifts  we  want  no  guide, 
Mothei  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride! 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
^nd  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  455. 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note:  "  Thofe  ivho,  from  the 
effldis  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eternal  power  and  GodheacJ 
of  tr.e  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
IDeity,  yet  difcover  fo  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  end 
of  their  creation,  and  the  means  of"  their  happinefs  ;  whereas  they 
who  take  this  high  priori  road,  as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Des  Cartes,  and 
f  >me  belter  reafoners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  themfelves  in 
mills,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of 
their  end,  and  miflead  them  in  the  choice  of  wrong  means.'*  Clarke, 
it  is  probable,  would  not  have  denied  this,  and  the  poet  perhaps 
would  have  fpared  his  belter  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
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with  fuch.  company,  h~d  he   recollected     >ur    mthor's   apology  tot 
uf]ng  the  argument  a  priori,      "  The  argument  a  ponVriori,'"   (ays 
he,  "  is  ind-ed  by  far  tne  moft  generally  nftful  argument,  moft  eafy 
to  be  un-'erftood,  and  in  fome  degree  (uited  to  al!  capacities  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  always  to  be  infifted  upon.     But  for  as  much  as 
atheiftical  writers  have  fome  times  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  reafoniogs,  as  can  no  »rherwile  be  ob- 
viated ihan  by  arguing  a  priori  ;  thertioie  this  manner  of  ar  uing  alfo 
is  ufefnl  and   neceflaiy   in    h's    proper   place.'1     We  are  not  quite 
of  Clarke's  opinion  here,   fince  we  cannot  bur  think  all    the  meta- 
phyfical  reafonings  a  priori  againft  the  bei   g  and  attributes  of  God, 
fufficiently  obviated  by  the  reafoner  a  poft  r  ori  ;  who,  having  built 
his  demonstration  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  folid  foundation  o£ 
matter  of  fa&,  may  jullly  leave  the  metaphyfician  to  reafon  by  him- 
felf.     We  are  therefore  better  pleafed  with  his  manner  oftxprefling 
himfelf,  in    the  anfwer  he  made-  to  Whifton  upon  this  occafion,. 
Ci  When  Clarke  brou.ht  me  his  book,"  fuys  Whifton,  "  it  was  the 
firft  volume,  I  fuppofe,  I  was  in  my  garden  againft  St.  Peter's  college, 
in  Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.     N   w  I  perceived,  that  in  thefe 
fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftradl  and  metaphyflcal  rea- 
foning.     I  therefore  a(ked  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtletieS 
which   I  never  durft   meddle  with  ?  and  (hewing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him  that  weed  con- 
tained better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than 
all  his  metaphyfics.     Ciarke  confelled  it  to  be  fo;  but  alledged  for 
himfelf,  that   fince   inch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  had 
made  ufe  of  thofe  kind  <.f  fubtlmes  againft,   he  thought  proper  to 
{hew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafoning  might  he  mads  better  ufe  of 
on  the  fide  of  religion:   whic'i  reafon,  or  excufe,  I  allowed  to  be  not 
inconfiderable."     Whifton  v!!--  us,  in  the  fame  place,  that,  **  as  he 
had  been  informed,    Dr.  George   Smalridge,  aitcrwards  bilhop  of 
JBriftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  bdt  book  on  thofe  fubjeds  that  had  been 
written  in  any  language:"  and  biih^p  Hoadiy  makes  no  fcrupi'j  to 
declare,  that  "  every  Chriftian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem  thefe 
fermons  as  his  treaiure,  fince  they  contain  the  true  ftrength,  not  only 
of  natural,  but  of  revealed  religion."     They  have  palled  through  fe~ 
veral  editions.     In  the  fourth  or  fr.th   were  added  feveral  letters  to 
Clarke  from  a  gentleman  ii  Gloucefterihire,  relating  to  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  being  and  attributes,  with  the  d  '&or\s  aniwers.  This 
gentleman  was  Butltr,  afterwards  biihop  of  Durham.     In  the  fixth 
edition  was  added,  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Connexion  of  the 
Prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Application  of  them  to 
Chrift  ;  and  an  Anfwer  to  a  feventh  Letter  concerning  the  Argument 
a  priori." 

About  this  time,  Whifton  difcovered  our  author  to  have  been 
looking  into  the  primitive  writers,  and  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Atha- 
nafian  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the  doctrine  of  thofe  early 

ages, 
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ages.  "  Whether,"  fays  he,  "  Mr.  Newton  had  given  Mr.  Clarke 
yet  any  intimation  of  that  nature  (for  he  knew  it  long  before  his 
time),  or  whether  it  arofe  from  fome  inquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not 
diredly  know,  though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  I  re- 
member  to  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanafian 
creed  in  his  parifh,  at  or  near  Norwich,  but  once  ;  and  that  was  only 
"by  miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  rubrick." 
In  1706  he  pubiiihed  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell ;"  wherein  all  the 
arguments  in  his  epiftplary  difcourfe  again  ft  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  are  particulail)  ^r.fVfr  d,  nnd  the  judgment  of  the  lathers,  to 
whom  Mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter,  truly 
reprefented.  B<fhop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this  letter  he  an- 
fwered  Mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both  with  regard  to 
the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive 
writers,  upon  whom  thefe  dodlrines  were  fixed,  that  it  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatisfacYion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  (top  here  ;  for  the 
celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  Dodwell,  went  much 
farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the  clifpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  pro- 
duce all  that  could  poffibly  be  faid  againft  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions.  This  enlarged  the 
fcene  of  the  difpute  ;  into  which  our  author  entered,  and  wrote  with 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  clearnefs  and  demonflration,  as  at  once  (hewed  him 
greatly  fuperiorto  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyilcal  and  phyfical  know- 
ledge ;  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an 
incident  had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that  plenty 
of  ftrong  reafoning,  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  which  were  in- 
deed very  much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  arid  obfcure  fubje6h 
tl  And  I  am  perfuaded,"  continues  the  bifhop,  "  that  as  what  he 
has  writ  in  this  controverfy,  comprehends  the  little  that  the  ancients 
had  faid  well,  and  adds  ilill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  ap- 
peared before,  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it 
will  remain  the  ftandard  of  good  lenfe  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion, 
on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite points."  Clarke's  letter  to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by 
four  defences  of  it,  in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of"  A  Letter 
to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell  ;  containing  fome  Remarks  on 
a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the  Immateriality  and  natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epif- 
tolary  Difcourfe,"  &c.  They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together, 
and  the  "  Anfwer  to  Toland's  Amyntor"  added  to  them.  In  the 
midif  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to  (hew  his  regard  to  ma- 
thematical and  phyfical  Itudies,  and  exact  knowledge  and  flcill  in 
them  ;  and  his  natural  affection  and  capacity  for  thefe  lludies  wer: 
not  a  little  improved  by  the  friendship  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  whole 
requell  he  tranflated  his  "  Optics"  into  Latin  in  1706.  With  this 
veriion  Sir  Ifaac  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him 
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with  ihe  Turn  of  500!.  or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then 
five  children. 

His  friend  biihop  Moore,  \vhohad  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing 
him  more  confpicuoufly,   now  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of  St. 
Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to 
court,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  bifhop,  prefented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Wetlminfter,  when  it  became  va- 
cant-in  1709.     From  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
and  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  compofe  and  writedown  as  accurate  fer- 
mons  as  he  could  ;  "  not,"  fays  bifhop  Hoadiy,  "  becaufe  he  could 
not  proceed  in  the  former  method,  with  a  copioufnefs  of  good  fenfe 
and  clear  expreffion,  which  the  nobleft  audience  might  with  pleafure 
have  attended  to,  but  chiefly  becaufe,  from  that  time,  it  became  his 
refolution  to  prepare  his  fermons  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might 
hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  vviihed  them  to  be  from 
the  pulpit."     Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  when  the  public  exercife  which  he  per- 
formed for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigiouily  admired.     The  quef- 
tions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe:   i."  Nullum  fidei  Chrif- 
tianas  dogma,  in  facris  fcripturis  traditum,  eft  recta?  rationi   dif- 
fentaneum  ;"  that  is,  "  No  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  delivered 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon."     2.  Sine 
actionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  poteit  eiTe  religio ;"  that  is, 
"  Without  the  liberty  of  human  actions  there  can  be  no  religion." 
His  thefis  was  upon  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  queftions;  which  being  tho- 
roughly fitted  by  that  moil  acute  difputant  profellor  James,  he  made 
an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe  for  near  half  an  hour, 
with  fo  little  hefitation,  that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves 
aftnnifhed;  and  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of 
him,  they  mould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read  every  word  of  it 
from  a  paper.     After  this,  through  the  courie  of  the  fyllogiftical  dif- 
ptitation,  he  guarded  fo  well  againft  the  arts  which  the  profeffor  was 
a  complete  matter  of,  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greatelt  difficulties 
fuch  an  objector  could  propofe,  and  p relied  him  fo  clofe  and  hard 
with  clear  and   intelligible  anfwers,  that   perhaps   there  never  was 
fach  a  conflict  heard  in  thofe  fchools.     The  profeffor,  who  was  a 
man  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
difputation,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  rne  (ufficiently ;"  and 
the  members  of  the  univerfity  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they 
well  might,  that  a  man  even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence 
of  fo  many  years,  and  a  long  couife  of  bufmefs  of  quite  another  na- 
ture, mould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this  fort  of  aca- 
demical exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employment ;  and  with  fuch 
fluency  and  purity  of  expreffion,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no 
other  language  in  converfation  but  Latin.     The  fame  year,  1 709,  he 
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revifed  and  correSed  Whifto  i's  tranflation  of  the  "  Apoftolica! 
Conftitutions"  into  Englilh.  Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  {la- 
dies having  been  chiefly  upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him 
incapable  of  beingalfoa  critic  in  words  arid  languages,  he  defi red  his 
great  friend  and  great  critic,  Dr.  Clarke,  to  revife  that  tranflation  j 
which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree  to. 

In  1712,  he  publiihed  a  molt  beautiful  and  pompous  edition  of 
Cacfar's  Commentaries,  adorned  with  elegant  fculptures.  It  was 
printed  in  1712,  folio  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1720,  8vo.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  duke  of  MarlborougK,  "  at  a  time,"  fays  bifhop 
Hoadly,  **  when  his  unequalled  victories  and  fucceffes  had  raifed  his 
glory  to  the  higheft  pitch  abroad,  a»d  leifened  his  intereft  and  favour 
at  home."  In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doctor  took  parti- 
cular care  of  the  punctuation.  In  the  annotations,  he  felectedl 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  mod  judicious  in  former  editors,  with 
fome  corrections  and  emendations  of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr, 
Addifon,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  367,  has  ipoken  of  this  folio  edition 
bf  Caefar's  Commentaries  in  the  following  words:  "  The  new  edi- 
tion which  is  given  us  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  has  already  been 
taken  notice  oi  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to 
the  Englifh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  fhould  be  very 
correct,  which  has  panned  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
curate, learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The 
beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts  with 
which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated,  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that 
ever  I  have  feen,  and  is  a  true  inftanceofthe  Englifli  genius  ;  which, 
though  it  does  not  come  the  firit  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to 
greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

The  lame  year  he  publHhed  his  celebrated  book,  entitled  "  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  &:c.  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  firft  is,  a  collection  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  New  Teflament,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  in  the 
fecond,  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  fet  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in 
particular  and  diltind  proportions;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal 
paflages  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.  Bifhop  Hoadly  applauds 
our  author's  method  of  proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentrmems  upon 
fo  important  a  point.  He  has  expatiated  much  in  favour  of  this 
work  ;  and  Whiffon  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  there  was  a  meflage.fent  to  him  from  lord  Go- 
dolphin,  and  others  of  queen  Anne's  mioiflers,  importing,  4<  That 
the  affairs  of  the  public  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  that  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a  great  noife 
and  disturbance;  and  that  therefore  they  defired  him  to  forbear,  till  a 
fitter  opportunity  fhouid  offer  itfelf :"  which  melTage,  fays  he,  the 
doctor  hadrio  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
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own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book.  The  minifters, 
however,  were  very  right  in  their  conje&ures ;  tor  the  work  made 
noife  and  disturbance  enough,  ana  occafioned  a  great  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfeif  and  others.  Thole  by 
himfelf  b?u:g  entitled,  I .  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wells,  in 
Anfwer  to  his  Remarks,  1714.  2.  A  Reply  to  the  Obje6tioris  o£ 
Robert  Nelfon,  Efq.  and  of  an  anonymous  Author,  againft  Dr. 
Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  being  a  Commentary 
on  Forty  felect  Texts  of  Scripture,  This  anonymous  author  was 
fuppofed  to  be  Dr.  James  Knight,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  Lon- 
don. 3.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Author  of  Some  Conli- 
derations  confidering  the  Trinity,  and  the  Ways  of  managing  that 
Controverfy.  This  author  was  Gaftrel,  bifaop  of  Chefter.  Thefe 
two  lail  pieces  were  publi  fried  together  in  1714,  8vo.  4.  A  Letter 
to  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  (Richard  Mayo)  containing  Obfervations  on  his 
Book,  entifled  A  plain  Scripture  Argument  sgainft  Dr.  Clarke's 
Do6trine  concerning  the  ever  bleiTed  Trinity.  5.  A  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  a  Book  entitled,  "The  true  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  moft 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated;"  recom- 
mended firfi  by  Mr.  Nelfon,  and  fmce  by  Dr.  Waterland.  Thefe 
two  pieces  were  publiihed  together  in  1719,  8vo.  at  the  end  of-  a 
tra6l  by  another  author,  entitled,  "  The  modeft  Plea  for  the  Bap- 
tifmal  and  Scripture  Notion  of  the  Trinity,"  &c.  6.  The  mojsft 
Plea  continued;  or,  A  brief  and  diftincl  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Water- 
land's  Queries,  relating  to  the  Do£lrine  of  the  Trinity,  1720,  8vo. 
7.  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Waterland's  fecond  Defence  of  his  Queries, 
1724, 8vo.  8.  Replies  to  the  Author  of  Three  Letters  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  from,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  concerning 
the  Scripture  Do6trine  of  the  Trinity.  The  letters  and  replies 
were  publifhed  together,  by  the  author  of  the  letters,  in  1714,  8vo. 

Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which  the  •'  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  occafioned  ;  it  made  it's  author  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  ecclefiaftical,  and  his  book  to  be  complained 
of  bv  the  lower  houfe  of  convention.  Their  complaint  was  lent  to 
the  upper  houfe,  June  2,  1714,  fetfing  forth,  "  that  a  book  had  been 
lately  publifhed,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  province,  entitled, 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  feveral  defences 
thereof,  by  the  fame  author  ;  which  book  and  defences  did,  in  their 
opinion,  contain  aflertions  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith,  as  received 
and  declared  by  the  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning  three 
perfons  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and  eternity,  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead;  and  tending,  moreover,  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  folemn  acts  of  wprfhip,  as  directed  by  our  eftabiilhed  liturgy,'* 
&c.  June  4,  the  bifhops  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that  they  approved 
the  zeal  of  the  lower  houfe,  thought  they  had  juit  caufe  of  com- 
plaint, and  would  take  it  into  their  consideration  j"  and  on  the  I2th 
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fent  a  mefiage  to  them,  directing  an  extra 61  to  be  made  of  parti- 
culars out  or'  the  books  complained  of.  On  the  23d,  the  faid  ex- 
tract was  laid  before  the  biihops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads: 
"  i.  Aflertions  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith,  as  received  and  de- 
clared by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfonfi- 
of  one  fubilance,  power,  and  eternity,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

2.  Paflages  tending  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folemn  a&s 
of  worfhip,  as  directed  by  our  eitablilhed  liturgy.    3.  PaiTages  in  the 
liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles,  wrefted  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  is  complained  of  in  the  reprefentation."     The  doctor 
drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extract,  dated  June  26 ;  which,  it  feems, 
xvas   prefented  to  fome  of  the  biihops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown, 
not  laid  before  the  houfe.     After  this,  there  appearing  in  almoft 
the  whole  upper  houfe  a  great   difpofition   to   prevent  diffenfions 
and  divifions,  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  Dr.  Clarke  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated  July  2,  fetting 
forth,  "  3.  That  his  opinion  was,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  eternally 
begotten  by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from 
the  Father  by  or  through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  incom- 
prehenfible power  and  will  of  the  Father.     2.  That    before  his 
book,  entitled  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  was  pub- 
liihed,  he  did  indeed  preach  two  or  three  fermons  upon  this  fubjecl ; 
but  that  fmce  the  book  was  publifhed,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this 
fubjecl: ;  and  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opi- 
nions, where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was  willing  to  pro- 
mife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  rot  to  preach  any  more  upon  this  fubjecl:. 

3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity;  but  if  he  fhould  fail  herein,  and  write  any 
thing  hereafter  upon  this  fubjecl:  contrary  to  the  doclrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  did  hereby  willingly  fubmit  himfelf  to  any 
fuch  cenfure  as  his  fuperiors  (hould  think  fit  to  pafs  on   him.     4, 
That  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported,    that  the  Athanafian 
creeci,  and  the  third  and  fourth  petitions  in  the  liturgy,  had  been 
omitted  in  his  church  by  his  direction,  he  did  hereby  declare,  that 
the  third  and  fourth  petitions  in  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted 
at  all,  as  far  as  he  knew;  and  that  the  Athanafian  creed  was  never 
omitted  at  eleven  o'clock  prayers,  but  at  early  prayers  only,  for  bre- 
vity's fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  curate,  and  not  by  his  appoint- 
ment.    5.  That.,  as  to  his  private  conversation,   he  was  not  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  that  he  had  given  any  occaiion  for  thofe  reports 
\vhich  had  been  fpread  concerning  him,  with  relation  to  this  con- 
troverfy."     His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words  L  "  I  am  forry> 
that  what  I  fincerely  intended  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and 
fo  to  explain  this  great  myftery  as  to  avoid  the  herefies  in  both  ex- 
tremss,  Should  have  &iven  offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to 
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my  lords  the  bifhops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come, 
•with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any  future  com- 
plaints againft  me." 

.  After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  being  apprehenfive 
that,  if  it  mould  be  published  feparately,  as  it  afterwards  happened, 
without  any  true  account  of  the  preceding  and  following  circum- 
ftances,  it  might  be  liable  to  be  mifunderftood  in  fome  particulars, 
he  caufed  an  explanation,  dated  July  5,  to  beprefented  to  the  bifhcp 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met;  fetting  forth,  "  that 
whereas  the  paper  laid  before  their  lordfhips  the  Friday  before,  waF, 
through  haile  and  want  of  time,  not  drawn  up  withfufficient  exact- 
nefs,  he  thought  himfelf  indifpenfibly  obliged  in  confcience  to  ac- 
quaint their  lordftiips,  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retract  any 
thing  he  had  written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion  fet  forth  at  large 
in  his  Scripture  Doctrine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son  was  eternally  be- 
gotten by  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  power  and  will  of  the 
Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any 
more  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude 
himfelf  from  a  liberty  of  making  any  inoffenfive  corrections  in  his 
former  books,  if  they  mould  corne  to  another  edition,  or  fiom  vindi- 
cating himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations  or  afperfions,  which 
might  poflibly  hereafter  be  call  upon  him,  on  occafion  of  this  con- 
troverfy."  After  the  delivery  of  this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe 
refolved,  July  5,  to  proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extract  laid  before 
them  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  ordered  Dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  acts  of  that  houfe:  but  the  lower  houfe,  not  fo  fatisfied, 
refolved,  July  7,  that  the  paper  fubfcribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  bifhops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recanta- 
tion of  the  heretical  aflertions,  and  oifennVe  palfages,  complained  of 
in  their  reprefentation,  and  afterwards  produced  in  their  extract; 
nor  gives  fuch  fatisfaction  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
as  ought  to  put  a  flop  to  any  further  examination  and  cenfure 
thereof.  Thus  ended  this  affair  ;  the  mod  authentic  account  of 
which  we  have  in  a  piece  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  late  Proceedings  in  Convocation 
upon  his  Writings  -concerning  the  Trinity,"  1714,  8vo.  It  was 
written,  Whifton  tells  us,  by  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a 
common  friend  of  his  and  Dr.  Clarke's;  and  contains  true  copies  of 
the  original  papers  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  doctor  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
by  his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  conduct  ;  which  let- 
ter, with  Dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the"  Apology."  "  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  as  we  have  obferved,  was  firft 
pubiiuhed  in  1712;  Afterwards  there  was  a  fecond  edition,  with  many 
alterations,  in  1719  ;  and  there  has  been,  fince  his  death,  a  third  edi- 
tion, with  very  great  additions,  left  under  the  doctor's  hand  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  prcfs.  Bp.  IJoadly  allures  us,  in  oppofmon  to  thofewho 

»•'    ;  *    ~\7~ 
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havefuppofed  Clarke  to  have  retraced  his  notions  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, that,  "  From  the  time  of  publishing  this  book  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  to  al- 
ter the  notions  which  he  there  profeffed,  concerning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards  any  of  rbofe  fchemes,  which  feemed 
to  him  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or 
from  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.  And  this,"  fays  the 
Bp.  "  I  thought  proper  juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  his  friends 
knew  to  be  the  truth." 

In  the  year  1712,  he  had  a  conference  with  Smalridge,  afterwards 
Bp.  of  Briflol,  concerning  the  do&rineoi  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas 
Cartwright's,  Efq.  at  Aynho  in  Northamptonshire. 

And  in    1715  and    1716,  he   had  a   difpute   with  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philoiophy  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  a  collection  of  the  papers  which  paffed  between  them 
was  pubiilhed  in  1717,  under  the  following  title :   "  A  Collection 
of  Papers  which  paffed  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnitz  and 
Dr.  Clarke,  relating  to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy  and 
Religion.     To  which  are  added,  Letters  from  Cambridge  to  Dr. 
Clarke  concerning  Liberty   and  Neceffity,  with  the  Doctor's  An- 
fwers."     And,  "  Remarks  upon  a  Book,  entitled,  A  philofophU 
cal  Enquiry  concerning  human  Liberty,"  8vo.     The  letters  from 
Cambridge,  which  Ciarke  anfwers  in  this  volume,  were  written  by 
Richard  Bulkeley,   Efq.   author  of  a  poem  in   12  books,  entitled, 
"  The   laft  Day."     Tins  gentleman  died    in    1718,  at   about    24. 
years   of    age.     tf  The   Philofophical    Enquiry    concerning     hu- 
man Liberty,"  was   written    by  Anthony  Collins,  Efq.     All  the 
pieces   contained    in    this  volume    were   tranflated   into   French, 
and  publifhed  by  Des  Maizeaux  in   the  firft   volume  of  4<  Recueil 
de  diverfes  Pieces  fur  la  Philofophie,  la  Religion   naturelle,   1'Hif- 
toire,  les  Mathematiques,  &c.  par  MefTrs.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  New- 
ton, &  autres  Auteurs  celebres.     Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1720," 
in  2  vols.  I2mo.     This  book  of  the  doctor's  is  infcribed  to  her 
late  majefty   queen  Caroline,  then  princefs   of  Wales,  who    was 
pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the 
witnefs  and  judge  of  every  ftep  of  it.     It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 
.portant  and  difficult  fubjefts  of  liberty  and  neceflity.     "  This  li- 
berty or  moral  agency,"  fays  the  bi mop,  "  was  a  darling  point  to 
him.     He  excelled  always,  and  fhewed  a  fuperiority  to  all,  when- 
ever it  came  into  private  difcourfe  or  public  debate.     But  he  never 
more  excelled,  than  when  he  was  preiTed  with   the  ftrength  this 
learned  adverfary  was  mafter  of  ;  which  made  him  exert  all  his   ta- 
lents to  fet  it 'once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  againft  the  evil 
of  metaphyfical  obfcurities,  and  to  give  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  a 
fubjecl  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of  morality  in  man,  and 
is'the  fole  ground  of  the   acconntablenefs   of  intelligent  creatures 
for  all  their  actions.     And  as  this  was  the  laft  of  Clarke's  work$ 
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relating  to  a  fubje£t  which  h-vi  been,  by  the  writings  of  cloudy  or 
artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fay, 
with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency,  from  his  firft  difcourfe  about  the 
being  of  God  to  thefe  letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and 
illuftrate  this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 
fore the  world,  a  lading  monument  of  a  genius  which  would  throw 
in  light  where-  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and  force  good  fenfe  and 
plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  the  privileged  place  of  obfcuriry 
and  unintelligible  founds."  Whifton  fays,  "  That  Clarke  preifed 
fo  hard  upon  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fact,  known  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  aiflfted  the 
dodtor,  I  mean  in  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre-eftabliihed  harmony  of 
things  in  his  own  imagination,  which  he  ftyles  a  fuperior  reafon  ; 
till  it  was  foon  feen,  that  M.  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to 
little  elfe,  but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperiority  of  experience  and 
mathematics  above  all  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtleties  whatfoever. 
And  I  coniefs,"  fays  he,  *f  I  look  upon  thefe  letters  of  Dr.  Clarke^ 
as  among  the  moft  ufeful  of  his  performances  in  natural  philofo- 
phy."  Whifton  has  preferved  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  contro- 
verfy  ;  which  is,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  Clarke, 
that  "  he  had  br@ke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to  him." 

About  1718,  Clarke  made  the  following  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no  fmaii  noife 
and  diflurbance,  and  occaiioned  fome  pamphlets  to  be  written. 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 

And, 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  felecl:  pfalms  and  hymns  having 
been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge, 
before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was 
charged  with  a  defign  of  impofmg  upon  the  feciety:  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  him  for  the  life  of 
his  own  parifli  only,  before  the  fociety  had  thoughts  of  purchafing 
any  of  the  copies :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not 
eftablifhed  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaifical  or -civil,  in  this  he 
had  not  offended.  However  Robinfon,  Bp.  of  London,  fo  highly 
diiliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thought  proper  to  piiblifh  a  letter 
to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches  and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,  ag^intt 
their  uling  any  new  forms  of  doxology.  The  letter  is  dated  lXjc. 
26,  1718,  and  begins  thus :  "  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an  in- 
irance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  conceive  myfelf  at  this  time 
b'ighiy  obliged  to  offer,  and  you  to  regard,  as  nccelfary  for  the  pre- 
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fervation  of  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith.  Some  perfons,  fe~ 
duced,  I  fear,  by  the  ilrong  delations  of  pride  and  ielf-conceit, 
have  lately  publifhed  new  iorms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to 
thofe  of  iome  ancient  heretics,  who  impiouily  denied  a  Trinity  of 
perfons  io  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  I  do  therefore  warn  and 
charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  obtain  mercy  from  God 
the  Father,  through  the  merits  of  jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  by 
£he  fanclification  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  three  perfons  and  one  God 
bleiled  for  ever,  that  you  employ  your  brft  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the  above-men- 
tioned new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you  do  not  fuffer  the  fame 
to  be  ufcci,  either  in  your  churches,  or  in  any  fchools,  where  you  are 
to  prevent  *hat  mod  pernicious  abufe,  &c."  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  man  in  hiftory,  who  was  lefs  fubjecl:  to  "  the  delufions  of  pride 
and  felf- conceit,"  than  Cbrke  was:  mean  while,  the  bifhop's  let- 
ter was  animadverted  upon  by  Whifton,  in  "  A  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  right  reverend  the  lord  bi(hop  of  London,  for  his  late  letter  to 
his  clergy  again  ft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of  doxology,  &c."  Jan. 
57,  1718-19:  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  humble  Apo- 
logy for  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apoftles;  or,  a  Vindication  of  them 
and  their  Doxologies  from  the  Charge  of  Herefy.  By  Cornelius 
Pacts,  1719.*'  Soon  after  came  out  an  ironical  piece,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  theBilhopof  London,  in  Anfwer  to  Whifton's  Let- 
ter of  Thanks,  &c.  addrefied  to  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  To 
v, hich  is  added,  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  late  Endeavour 
to  turn  Mr.  Whifton  out  oi  his  Church."  Whifton's  "  Letter  of 
Thanks"  occafionedlikewife  the  two  following  pieces ;  viz.  "  The 
JLord  Bifhop  of  London's  Letter  to  his  Clergy  vindicated,  &c.  by  a 
Believer,  1719:'*  and,  "  A  feafonable  Review  of  Mr.  Whifton's 
Account  of  primitive  Doxologies,  &c.  by  a  Prefbyter,  &c.  1719." 
This  prefbyterwas  fuppofed  to  be  Dr.  Wm.  Ben'iman.  To  the  latter 
Whifton  replied  in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  Bp.  of  London  ;  and  the  au- 
fhor  ot  "  Ti>e  feafonable  Review,  &c."  anfwered  him  in  a  fecond 
icview,  &c.  As  to  Clarke's  conduct  in  this  affair,  Whifton  efteems 
it  one  cf  the  moft  Chrift ian  atteippts  towards  fomewhat  of  reforma- 
tion, upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured  upon:'*  but  adds? 
*'  that  the  Bp.  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modern  authority,  was 
quite  too  hard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way  of  primitive  Chrifti- 
anity." 

About  this  time  he  was  p  re  fen  ted  by  the  lord  Lechmere,  chancel- 
lor of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafierfhip  of  Wigfion's  hof- 
pital  in  LeictOer.  In  1724,  he  published  27  ftrmons  preached  on 
ievcral  occafions,  1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the 
year  following  a  ft  rrnon,  preached  at  the  parifh  church  of  St.  James, 
iipon  the  erecting  n  chant y-fv. h»>o!  for  t!ie  education  of  women  fer- 
vunts.  In  1727,  upon  the  de^th  oi  Sir  liaac  Hcwioi),  he  was  of- 
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fered  by  the  court  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  mint,  w 
annis,  1200  or  1500!.  a  year.  Upon  this  offer,  Whifton  tells  us,  the 
doctor  advifed  with  his  friends,  and  particularly  with  Mr.  Emlyn 
and  himfelf,  about  accepting  or  refuling  it.  They  advifed  him 
againft  accepting  it,  as  what  he  wanted  not,  as  what  was  entirely 
remote  from  his  profeflion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  mi- 
niftry.  He  was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them, 
could  not  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  preferment, 
and  therefore  ablolutely  refufed  it ;  which  Whifton  fays  was  one  of 
the  mod  glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  afforded  undeniable  convic- 
tion that  he  was  in  earneit  in  his  religion. 

In  1728  was  publilhed,  <k  A  Letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the  Controverfy  relating  to 
the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  ;  and 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  No.  401."  And  here,  for 
the  fake  of  putting  things  of  a  fort  together,  let  us  mention  a  facl, 
relating  to  natural  knowledge,  recorded  by  Whifton,  and  in  which 
our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells  us  then,  that  "  about  the  year 
1709,  alderman  Clarke,  and  his  fon  .Mr.  Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious 
fight  in  aftronomy,  which  he  does  not  know  that  any  others  before 
had  ever  feen;  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  viewing  Sa- 
turn's ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  feventeen  feet  long; 
when,  without  any  previous  thought,  or  expectation  offucha  thing., 
as  Mr.  Clarke  aiTured  him,  they  both  diltincStly  faw  a  fixed  (tar  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  body  of  that  planet.  A  fure  evidence,"  lays 
he,  '•  that  the  ring  is. properly  di{tiri£t  from  the  planet,  and  at  forne 
diftance  from  it ;  which,  although  believed,  could  hardly  be  demon- 
ilrated  before." 

In  1729  he  published  the  twelve  firft  books  of  "  Homer's  Iliad.'* 
This  edition  was  printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  Latin  verfiori  is  alrnOff  entirely  new,  and  annotations 
are  added  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pages.  Homer,  bijhpp  Hoadly  tells 
us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a  degree  of  fomething 
iike  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural* to  his  temper  ;  and  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo  un- 
willing to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he  has  taken. 
remarkable  pains  to  find  out  and  give  a  reafon  for  every  paflage,  word, 
and  title,  that  could  create  any  fufpicion.  "  The  tranflation,"  adds 
the  bifhop,  il  with  his  corrections,  may  now  be  ftyled  accurate;  and 
his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafure  of  grammatical 
and  critical  knowledge.  He  was  called  to  this  tafk  by  royal  com- 
mand j  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fitch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  young  prince,  for  whom  it  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given 
to  this  excellent  work  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  a> 
well  as  by  the  learned  mailers  of  the  three  principal  fchools 
of  England,  thofe  of  VVeftminfter,  Eton,  and  St.  Paul's  j  and  the 
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fhort  character,  that  the  performance  was  l  fupra  ornnem  invidiam/ 
bellowed  by  one  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  long  before  ftyled  *  criticos 
*  unus  omnes  longe  longeque  antecellens,'  and  whom  every  one  will 
know  by  that  title  without  my  naming  him,  make  it  unneceffary  to 
add  a  word  upon  this  fubjecl:."  Whiiton  informs  us,  thathe  had  be- 
gun this  work  in  his  younger  years,  and  that  the  notes  were  rather 
tranfcribed  than  made  new.  The  twelve  laft  books  of  the  u  Iliad" 
\vere  publifhed  in  1732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  fon,  Samuel 
Clarke;  who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finifhed 
the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of  thofe  books,  and  as  far  as  the 
359th  verfe  of  the  fourth ;  and  had  revifed  the  text  and  verfion,  as 
far  as  verfe  510  of  the  fame  book. 

While  Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finifhing  the  remaining  books 
of  Homer,  he  was  interrupted  with  an  illnefs  which  ended  in  his 
death.  Though  not  robuit,  he  had  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  a  firm 
itate  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to  confine  him, 
except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  ;  till,  on  Sunday  May  n,  1729, 
going  out  in  the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  SerjeantV 
inn,  he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called  to,  and  quickly 
became  fo  violent,  that  he  war,  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He 
•went  to  bed,  and  thought  himfelt  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon, 
that  he  would  not  fuffer  hirnfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  re- 
medy, it  is  remarkable  that  hehad  entertained  flrong  prejudices.  But 
the  pain  returning  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 
bleeding  abfolutely  necelTary:  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and 
continued  to  think  himfelf  fo  till  the  Saturday  morning  following; 
when,  to  the  inexpreflible  furprize  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  re- 
moved from  his  fide  to  his  head,  and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint, 
took  away  his  fenfes  fo,  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  con- 
tinued breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that 
day,  which  was  May  17,  1729,  and  then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 
The  fame  year  was  piinted  his  "  Expolition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
clufm,"  and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  "  Expofition" 
Is  made  up  of  thofe  lectures  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning  for 
fome  months  in  the  year  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  time  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  com- 
pletely prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  pertonnance  was  immediately 
animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Waterland,  v\  hen  Dr.  Sykes  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour  oi  Clarke.  A  controverfy  enfued  ;  and  three  or 
four  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which 
there  is  no  occafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

Inrefpectto  his  character,  Dr.  Hare,  then  latcbifhopof  Chichefter,, 
fays,  "  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man  that  has  all  the  good  qualities  that  can 
meet  together  to  recommend  him.  He  is  polierTed  of  all  the  parts  of 
learning  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few  pof- 
fefs  any  tingle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  IkHl  in  the  three 
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learned  languages,  a  grear.  compafs  of  the  bed  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics, as  appears  by  his  Latin  works  ;  and  his  Englilh  ones  are 
fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and 
have  done  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
man,  that  was  not  under  the  fufpiciun  of  herefy,  iecure  of  the  friend- 
ihip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpecially  of  the  clergy. 
And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and  the  good  ufe  that  has  been 
made  ef  it,  is  added  a  temper  happy  beyond  expreffion;  a  fweet, 
eafy,  modeif,  inoitenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  actions  ; 
and  no  paflipn,  vanity,  infoltnce,  or  often  tat  ion,  appear  either  in 
what  he  writes  or  fays:  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often  incident  to 
the  bed  men,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and  writing  againil 
impertinent  and  unreafonable  adverfaries,  efpecblly  fuch  as  ilrike 
at  the  foundation  of  virtue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this 
the  temper  of  the  man  whofe  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  has  betrayed 
him  into  a  fufpicion  of  fome  heretical  opinions." 

Bifhop  Hoadly  alfo  declares,  "  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  natural  ^en'us, 
excellent  enough  to  have  placed  him  in  the  fuperior  rank  of  men, 
without  the  acquirements  of  learning;  and  of "learning  enough  to 
have  rendered  a  much  lefs  com prehen five  genius  very  confiderable  in 
the  ways  of  the  world:  but  in  him  they  were  both  united  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  thofe  who  were  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  knew  not 
which  to  admire  mofl.  The  firft  ftrokes  of  knowledge,  in  fome  of 
it's  branches,  feemed  to  be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him  :  for  they 
appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind  as  foon  as  any  thing  cowld  appear, 
and  to  be  the  very  fame  which  afterwards  grew  up  \\ith  him  into 
perfection,  as  the  ftrength  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increaLd.  He 
had  one  happinefs  very  rarely  known  among  thegreateft  men,  that  his 
memory  wasalmoft  equal  to  his  judgment,  which  is  as  i^reat  a  cha- 
racter as  can  well  be«given  of  it."  Then,  after  obferving  how  great 
the  doctor  was  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  learning,  he  goes  on 
thus  :  "  If  in  any  one  of  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled  only 
fo  much  as  he  did  in  all,  this  alone  would  juflly  have  entitled  him 
to  the  name  of  a  great  man.  But  there  is  fomething  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  excel,  not  only  in  thofe  parts  of 
knowledge  which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgment,  but  in  thofe  which 
want  the  help  of  the  firongeft  memory  alfo;  and  it  is  fo  feldom  feen, 
that  one  who  is  a  great  mailer  in  theology,  is  at  the  fame  time  fkiU 
fully  fond  of  all  critical  and  clailical  learning  ;  or  excellent  in  the 
phyiical  and  mathematical  fludies  ;  or  well  framed  for  metaphyfical 
and  abitract  reafonings;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  in  h.»\v  ;  ..-.  \- 
cular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree,  divinity  and  mathema- 
tics, experimental  philofophy  and  claliical  learning,  met^pMyiics  and 
critical  {kill,  all  of  them,  various  and  different  as  thev  J.TC  amongft 
thernfelves,  united  in  Dr.  Clarke."  Afterwards  the bi (hop informs 
us,  how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and  iriendfhip  was  fought  after 
bv  the  greatefl:  lovers  or  virtue  and  knowledge,  what  regard  was  paid 
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to  him  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  law,  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure 
her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline  took  in  his  converfation  and  triend- 
fhip;  for  "  feldom  a  week  pa fled,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  fhe  did  not 
receive  fome  proofs  of  thegreatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  o;  the  force  ot 
his  fuperior  underfianding." 

"  If  any  one  mould  aft,"  continues  the  bifhop,  "  as  it  is  natural 
to  do,  how  it  came  to  paf^  that  this  great  man  was  never  raifed 
higher  in  the  church:  1  muft  anfvver,  that  it  was  neither  for  want 
of  merit,  nor  intereff,  nor  the  favour  of  foine  in  whole  power  it  was 
to  have  raifed  him  ;  bnt  he  had  reafons  within  his  own  breaft,  which 
hindered  him  from  either  feeking  after,  or  accepting  any  fuch  pro- 
motion. Of  thefe.he  was  the  proper,  and  indeed  the  only  judge  ; 
and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them."  The  truth  is,  his  fcruples 
about  iubfcription  were  very  great,  as  we  are  informed  bySykes; 
who  obferves,  in  his  eulogium  of  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Whif- 
ton's  "  Hiftorical  Memoirs,"  that  t4  the  doctor  would  often  wifh, 
that  thofe  things  which  were  fufpeeled  by  many,  and  judged  un- 
lawful by  fome,  might  be  fenoufly  confidered,  and  not  made  terms  of 
communion.  He  thought  it  would  be  the  greateit  happinefs  to  fee 
the  occafions  of  good  and  learned  men's  fcruples  removed  out  ot  the 
public  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  re- 
duced to  the  New  Teilament  only;  and  that  it  would  be  right  to 
have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  but  what 
was  purely  primitive.  This  he  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of 
making  the  minds  of  fincere  Chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.  This  he  be- 
lieved would  make  men  much  more  charitable  to  one  another,  and 
rrnakethe  governors  of  the  church  and  ftate  tranfaft  their  important 
aftairs  with  greater  eafe  and  freedom  from  difkirbances."  Upon 
she  whole,  bifhop  Koadly  makes  no  fcruple  todelare,  that,  l*by  Dr. 
Clarke's  death,  tiie  world  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a  light,  and 
nnufterly  a  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  us  ever  yet  appeared  amongft 
us;  and,'*  fays  he,  in  the  conciufion  of  his  account,  "  as  his  works 
muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  remains  to  convey  them  to  future 
times,  perhaps  1  may  flatter  my  felt  that  this  faint  and  imperfeft  ac- 
count of  him  may  be  tranfmitted  down  with  them.  And,  I  hope,  i* 
will  be  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-interefted- 
ncfs  ;  if,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  elfe  fhould  prove  too  weak  te* 
keep  the  remembrance  of  myfclf  in  being,  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to 
prop  and  fupport  my  own.  I  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to- 
cxpcft  that  any  thing  of  mine,  without  fuch  anafiiftance,  can  live*  I 
fhafi  think  myfclf  greatly  recbmpenfed  for  the  want  of  any  oth.tr 
ir>cmorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity  thus  clofcly  joined 
with  his;  and  I  myfclf  be  thought  of,  and  fpoke  of,  in  ages  to 
come,  under  the  character  of  The  FRIEND  of  Dr.  CLARKE." 

It  is  neceflary  to  add,  lhat  Clarke  married  Catharine,. the  daughtcf 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lock  wood,  rcftor  ot  Little  Miffingham  in  Nor- 
folk; 
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folk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
to  his  death. 

CLARKE  (WILLIAM),  an  Englilh  divine,  was  born  at  Hagh- 
mon-abbey,  in  Shropshire,  1696  ;  and  after  a  grammar  education  at 
Shrewfbury  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  wis  ek-dled  fellow,  Jan,  1716-17;  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A. 
1735.  He  was  prefer, ted  by  arch bi (hop  Wake,  in  1724,  to  the 
rectory  oi'B  ixted  in  Suflex,  at  the  particular  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Wotton;  and  in  1738  was  elected  prebendary  and  residentiary 'of 
Chichefter,  and  in  1770  chancellor  of  that  church,  and  vicar  of 
Amport,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  Oct.  21,  1771.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Wotton,  by  whom  he  left  a 
fon  and  daughter.  Mrs.  Clarke  died  on  the  iith  of  July,  1783, 
aged  83.  The  fon,  Edward  Clarke,  published  fome  <l  Letters  con- 
cerning the  Spahiih  Nation,"  in  1763.  He  wrote  a  learned  pre- 
face to  Dr.  Walton's  "  Collection  oi  the  Welch  Laws  ;"  but  his 
principal  work,  in  which  he  introduced  the  famous  Chichefler  in- 
fcription,  is,  "  The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englilh 
Coins,  1767,"  4to.  He  feems  to  have  been  alfo  a  very  wife,  as 
well  as  learned  man;  for,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  with  whom. 
he  was  very  intimate,  he  writes  thus  :  "  {  find  the  archbiSiop  and 
you  are  intimate;  he  (Seeker),  trufts  you  with  his  fecrets:  but  I 
could  tell  you  a  fecret  that  nobody  knows  but  my  wife,  that  if  our 
deanery  fhould  ever  be  vacant  in  my  time  (which  is  not  likely),  I 
would  not  accept  it. — I  would  no  more  go  into  a  new  way  of  life, 
furnilh  new  apartments,  &c.  than  Mrs.  Bowyer  would  go  to  a  lord 
mayor's  ball.  I  have  learnt  to  know,  that  at  the  end  of  life  thefe 
things  are  not  worth  our  notice.  April  8,  1767.  He  refigned 
Buxted  to  his  fon  Nov.  4, 1768,  after  having  held  that  rectory  more 
than  thirty-four  years. 


CLAUDE  (OF  LORRAIN),  a  celebrated  lanclfcape  painter,  was 
born  in  1600,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool;  but  proving  extremely  dull 
and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a 
paftry-cook,  with  whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he 
went  with  fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  there;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language,  and  withal 
yery  ill-bred,  nobody  cared  to  fet  him  at  work.  Chance  brought 
him  at  length  to  Auguftino  Traifo,  who  hired  him  to  pound  his  co- 
fcurs,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils,  look  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his 
meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his  houfehold  drudgery ;  jJFor  Auguftino 
Jcept  no  other  fervant.  His  mafter,  hoping  to  make  hiifi  fervice- 
able  to  hini  in  fome  of  hisgreatefl  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the 
rules  of  perfpedive,  and  the  elements  of  deii,y;n. 

Claude  at  firft  did  uotknow  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art; 
but  being  encouraged,  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at 
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]e  to  nderitand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  "it felt  apace, 
and  cultivated  the  art  \\i  v ••u;,  L-rir.l  eagernefs.  He  removed  his 
fludy  to  the  banks  of  the  T  ber,  and'  into  the  open  fields,  where  he 
would  continue  from  morning' to  night,  taking  all  his  lelTons  from 
nature  h^rfelf;  and,  by  rn  n-.y  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excel- 
lent miitref-,  he  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  itep  of  perfection  in 
land;  »pe  painting. 

S.-mdran  relates,  that  being  in  the  fields  with  him,  for  the  fake  of 
{hidying  together,-  Claude  made  h'tn  obferve,  with  as  much'  nicety  as 
if  he  bad  been  well  verfed  in  phytics,  the  caufes  of  the  diverlity  of 
the  fan'.'  view  or  profped  ;  and  explained,  why  it  appeared  fome- 
times after  one  falhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refpe£t 
to  colour?,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more  or  lefs 
prevailed. 

His  memory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would  paint  with  great  faithfiilnefs 
when  he  got  home,  what  he  had  feen  abroad.  He  was  fo  abforbed 
in  his  labours,  that  he  never  \ lilted  any  body.  The  frudy  of  his 
profeffion  was  his  amufcmcnt;  and,  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating 
-his  talent,  he  drew  fome  pidturrs  which  made  his  name  defervedly 
f.mous -throughout  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfeif.  He  has  been  univerfally  admired  for  his  pleafant  and 
jnoft  agreeable  invention  ;  for  the  delicacy  ot  his  colouring,  and  the 
charming  vaiiety  and  tendernefs  of  his  tints;  for  his  artful  di(h  ibu> 
tion  of  the  lights  and  ihadows,  for  his  wonderful  conduct  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of  his  com- 
pofitions. 

Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  produced  as  an  inflance  to 
prove,  that  conilant  and  ailiduous  application  will  even  fupply  the 
want  of  genius  ;  or,  if  this  will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  ge- 
nius into  view,  where  nobody  fufpf.&cd  any  genius  was.  This  in- 
duftry,  however,  he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  per- 
formed without  difficulty  ;  and  when  his  performances  did  not  come 
lip  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame  piece  even 
to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much  commended  for  feveral 
of  his  performances  in  freico,  a^  well  as  oi!.  He  was  employed  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  Italian  princes,  in  adorning 
their  palaces.  He  died  in  1682,  and  was  buried  at  Rome, 

CLAUDE  (JOHN),  a"  miniiter  or  the  church  of  Paris,  born  at 
Samevar,  in  the  province  of •  Angenois,  in  16*9,  was  one  of  the 
greateft  n  en  ot  the  ecclefiaftical  prof  ilion.  He  itudic-d  as  far  as 
phiiofophy  under  his  father,  \vho  Was  a'lfuaminifter ;  and  afterwards 
going  thi'-'^^h  a  courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montaubon,  iri 
164.5.  He-was  niv.de  minifter  of  a  church  oi  I1' iff,  called  la  Freine, 
xvlKie  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  lie  became  mi- 
ni Her  of  a  church  oi  St.  Afric,  in  R  verr^ne  ;  and  e  ght  years  after, 
pallor  of  that  of  Mur.es,  As  the  Proteftants  had  an  univerfity  in 
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the  city  of  Mimes,  Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
one  of  his  chief  talents,  which  was  happily  explaining  a  theolo- 
gical fubjeft;  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  lectures  to  fuch  as  were 
candidates  for  the  miniftry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute  the  piece 
called  "  The  Method,"  which  was  written  by  cardinal  Richelieu 
again;!:  the  Proteftants;  but  hearing  that  Martel,  the  profeflbr  of 
divinity  at  MoMtablau,  had  a  fynodical  commiffion  for  that  purpofe, 
he  laid  a  fide  that  delign. 

Haying  oppofed,  i^  the  fynod  of  the  Lower  Languedoc,  a  man 
whom  the  court  had  won  over  to  attempt  a  re-union,  he  was  pu- 
nilhed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council,  which  forbad  him  the  exercife 
of  the  functions  of  a  minifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  hadexercifed 
them  eight  years  at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris,  to  get,  if  pojlible, 
this  refoiution  taken,  off;  and  after  ftaying  there  fix  months  to  no 
purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Mdntauban,  where  he  preached  the 
tiay  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  offer  which  the  people  of  that 
church  made  him.  During  this  journey*  he  wrote  a  little  book, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  moft  famous  difpute  that  ever  was  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Proteltants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  it  was  this.  Me'F.  de  Port  Royal  were  at  that  time  ufing 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of  Mr.  de  Turenne  to  the 
Romifh  religion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  him  with  a  little 
piece,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  (hew,  that  the  Proteftant  churches 
had  always  believed  what  is  taught  in  that  of  the  Romanifls  con- 
cerning the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
Proteftants  fuppofe,  is  impofTible.  Mr.  de  Turenne's  lady,  who  al- 
wavs  dreaded  what  happened  after  her  deceale,  namely,  that  her 
hufband  would  turn  Roman  Catholic,  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power 
to  confirm  him  in  the  Proteftant  faith.  For  this  reafon  me  caufed 
ananfwer  to  be  made  to  the  pi^ce  of  Meff.  de  Port  Royal,  and  Claude 
was  appointed  to  write  it.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
iipon  this  occafion,  that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his  anfwer, 
which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  Provinces; 
fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not  have  been  made  much  more 
pubjic.  MeiT.  de  Port  Royal  hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves 
abfolutely  obliged  to  anfwer  it ;  which  they  did,  by  publilhing  in 
1064,  the  famous  work,  entitled,  "  La  Perpetuite  de  la  foi  de  1'eglife 
Caiholique  touchant  FEuchariftie  ;"  that  is,  "The  Perpetuity  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  regard  to  it's  Doclrine  of  the  Eucharift."  It 
contains  the  firft  piece,  and  a  reply  to  Claude's  anfwer.  This  mi- 
niller,  who  was  then  yt  Montauban,  wrote  a  reply,  which  was 
printed  with  his  fir  ft  anfwer  in  1666.  This  work  is  entitled, 
*'  Reponfe  aux  Traite-,  intitulez,  La  Perpeture,  &c."  that  is,  "  An 
Anfwer  to  twoTreatifes,  entitled,  The  Perpetuity, &c." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the'  merit  of  Claude's  book  contributed 
greatly  to  it's  fame ;  nevertheiefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Janfenifrn  was 
at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty  noife  it  made  :  for 

the 
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;the  Janfenifls  co.nfidered  Claude's  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it 
could  .but  Idlen  the  joy  o,f  MeflT.  de  Port  Royal  ;  and  therefore,  for 
the  fake  of  'promoting  their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places  his 
name  and  merit :  fo  necciTary  it  is,  as  Bayle  j-uiUy  obfervc*s  on  this 
occafion,  for  fome books  to  appear  at  certain  feafor.s,  and  to  be  wrote 
againft  certain  pcrfons.  Arnauld  undertook  to-refiite  Claude's  book, 
and  published  a  large  volume  in  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a  famous 
jefuir,  engaged  in  the  JGontroverfy,  and  pnblifhed  a  book  againft 
,Claude,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed  in  i6b8. 
Some  prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and  we  are  told  it 
\vas  his  own  favourite  piece.  The  author  of  the  "  Journal  des" 
fcavans"  difcharged  his  artillery  againft  Claude,  by  inferting  an  ex- 
tract of  that  jefuit's  book  ;  and  this  occafioned  Claude  to  publifh 
a  very  witty  provinciale  againft  the  au-thor  of  the  Journal.  It  is  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  entitled,  *'  Lettre  d'un  Provincial  a  un  de  fes 
Amis  fur  le  Sujet  du  Journal  du  28  Juin  16.67;"  that  is,  ft  A 
Letter  from  a  Provincial  to  a  Friend,  occaiioned  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  28th  of  June,  16,67  ;"  which  letter  was  anfwered 
by  the  joornaliit  fome  time  after.  This  con*eft  went  no  far- 
ther ;  but  with  regard  to  Arnauld,  who  had  added  two  more  vo- 
lumes to  the  former,  Claude  was  forced  to  engage  in  a  very  labo- 
rious ftudy,  in  order  to  examine  the  tenets  ot  the  Greek  church, 
and  thofe  of  the  eaftern  fchifmatics  ;  and  he  fhewed  great  learning 
and  abilities  in  the  anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfeniits  only 
made  a  general  reply  to  Claude's  book.  They  pufeiifh,ed  their 
*'  Prejugez  legitimescontre  le  Calvinifme;  "  that  is,  '•'  Juft  Preju- 
dices againft  Cilvmifm:"  which  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the  beft 
works,  fays  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other  Proteftant  cler- 
gyman ever  compofed.  It  is  entitled,  "  Defenfe  de  la  Reforma- 
tion ;"  firil  printed  at  Roan,  in  1673,  and  afterwards  at  the  Jiague, 
in  1682. 

Claude,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  elecled  minifter  of  the  church 
of  Montauban  ;  it  was  about  1662.  Four  years  atter,  he  was  for- 
bid by  the  court  to  exercife  his  functions  there,  which  obliged  hirn 
to  go  a  fecond  time  to  Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine 
months,  without  being  able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of  his  return  to 
Montauban.  During  this  interval,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  being  unwilling  to 
lofe  a  perfon  of  Claude's  abilities,  gave  him  aifo  an  invitation  in 
1666.  From  that  time  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  he 
did  very  great  fervice  to  that  church,  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his 
excellent  works,  and  by  the  minute  attention  he  paid  to  the  affairs 
which  the  deputies  of  provinces  communicated  to  him.  No  man 
•was  ever  better  qualified  to  head  either  a  confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to 
difpute  off-hand.  He  difcovered  this  latter  talent  in  the  lad  con- 
ference, which  Mad.  de  Durasdefired  to  hear.  This  lady,  it  feems, 
would  not  forfak?  her  religion,  till  file  had  heard  Claude  and  the  bj- 
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ihop  f  M^aux  diipute  in  ner  prefence  :  ihe  accordingly  naci  her 
wifh;  for  thefe  two  illuftrious  champions  difputed  at  the  countefsde 
Roie's  her  filter's,  the  lit  of  March,  1678.  Each  difputant  wrote 
the  relation  of  his  conference,  and  afcribed  the  victory  to  himfelf. 
Thefe  relations  were  at  firft  only  handed  about  in  MS.  but  at  laft 
the  bifhop  of  Mcaux  publiihed  his  in  1682,  and  that  of  Claude  fol- 
lowed foon  after.  Claude  was  diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  of  the 
miniflers,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He,  like  them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave 
it,  but  die  Romilh  clergy  found  means  to  fhorten  even  that  time; 
for  Oclober  22,  1685,  the  day  on  which  the  revocation  of  the  edidt 
of  Nantz  was  regiftered  at  Paris,  Claude,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
•was  ordered  to  leave  France  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  obeyed 
with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion  ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the 
king's  footmen,  who  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully,  yet 
treated  him  with  civility.  He  fet  out  from  Paris  in  the  Bruiiels 
coach  ;  and  his  fame  flying  before  him,  procured  him  feveral 
obliging  offices  from  many  perfons  in  his  journey.  He  patted 
through  Cambray,  where  he  lay ;  and  was  there  prefemed  with 
fome  refrefhments  by  the  jefuits.  The  father  reclor  did  Claude  the 
honour  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  Claude  returned  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this  obliging  correfpondence  and 
marks  of  mutual  elteem. 

He  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge;  where  he  met  with  a  very 

kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a  very  confiderable  penfion 

by  the  prince  of  Orange.     He  ufed  to  preach  from  time  to  time  at 

the  Hague,  and  his  Ia!t  fermon  was  on  Chriftmas-day  1 686  ;  where 

he  difpiayed  his  excellent  talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of 

Orange  was  greatly  affected,  and  extremely  pleafed  with  him.     The 

authors  of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  dictionary  have  indeed  faid, 

that  even  the  French  Proteftants  themfelves  never  looked  upon  his 

fermons  as  excellent  ones ;  but  Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch 

rnifreprefemation,   that  they  contained  all   thofe  things  which  the 

Proteitants  could  defire  ;   fuch  as  the  greateft  regularity  and  order, 

a  deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefty,  a  nervous 

mafculine  eloquence,   and  a  juitnefs  ot   argument.     "  All  that  can 

be  faid  on  this  ftibjecl:,"  continues  he,  "  is,  that  Claude  had  not  a 

pleafing  voice;  which  gave occauon  to  this  fmart  faying  of  Morus, 

that  all  the  voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  :   but  this  did  not 

It'ifen  the  great  fame  and  cftcem  in  which  his  fermons  were  held." 

On  the  Chrillmas-day  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  feized  with  an 

illnefs,   of  which  he  died   Jan.    13,   1687;  and  his  death  was  ju(t 

matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.     Many  judicious  perfons  among 

them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that  had  he  lived  longer,  fo 

many  ftandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke  out  among  the  Pro- 

tsflants,   which  have  fines  given  fo  sn,uch  plcafure  to  the   Roman 

Catholics  . 
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Catholics;  yet  others  have  believed,  with  greater  probability,  thai 
it  would  have  been  impofllble  for  any  man  to  have  prevented 
them. 

Claude  married  in  1648,  and  had  n.  foh,  Ifaac  Claude,  March  5," 
1653.  His  father  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  *jred  him  to  the  mi- 
ll if  try.  He  ftudied  in  the  univerfities  of  France  ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  father,  who  completed  him  in  his  ftudies,  especially  in 
thofe  relating  to  the  pulpk.  He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in  1678, 
and  judged  very  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  miniftry.  He 
was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  the  church  of  Clermont  in  Beau- 
voifis;  and  his  father  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  impofe  his  hands  on 
him  in  1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Hague,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
July  29,  1695,  after  having  publiftied  many  excellent  works  61  his' 
deceafed  father. 


CLAUDIANUS  (CLAUDIUS),  a  Latin  poet,  floririflied  in  the 
fourth  century,  under  the  empiror  Theodofius,  and  his  fons  Arca- 
.  dius  and  Honorius.  Many  learned  men  imagine  him  to  have  been 
born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt:  others,  however,  have  made  a  Spa- 
niard of  him  ;  others  a  Frenchman ;  and  Plutarch  and  Politian  fup- 
pofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to  Rome  395,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Siilico's  favour; 
who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs, though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  now  become  fo  considerable  un- 
der Honorius,  that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have  governed 
the  weftern  empire.  Stilico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was 
put  to  death ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poet  was  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in 
his  perfon  and  fortune  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was 
captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have  fucceeded  Sti- 
lico ;  for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiitle  to  that  minifter,  heavily  vent- 
ing his  forrows,  and  complaining  of  Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unfor- 
giving tern  per. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  antiquaries,  he  rofe  afterwards  to 
great  favour,  and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military; 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  having  granted  him  an  honour,  which  feems 
to  have  exceeded  any  (hat  had  ever  been  bellowed  upon  a  poet  be- 
iore:  for  they  tell  us  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeff, 
had  ordered  a  (tatue  to  be  creeled  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum,  with  a 
very  honourable  infcription;  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late  difco- 
veryof  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examined  by  Pompo- 
nius  Lnetus,  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was  judged  to  be  the  pedeftal 
of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs*  The  infcription  runs  thus:  "To 
Claudius  Claudianus,  .tribune  and  notary,  and,  among  oth«sr  noble 
accompli  ihmentSj  the  mod  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems 

are 
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are  fufficieni  to  render  his  name  immortal,  yet,  as  a  teftimony  of  their 
approbation,  the  moft  learned  and  happy  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  have,,  at  the  requeft  of  the  fenate,  ordered  this  Itatue  to 
be  erected,  and  placed  in  thetorum  of  Trajan.  Under  the  infcrip- 
tion  was  plared  the  following  epigcam  ia  Greek,  which  was  no  lefs 
glorious  to  the  poet. 

"  Rome  and  the  Csefars  here  his  ftatiie  raife, 
'•*  Who  Virgil's  genius  join'd  to  Homer's  lays," 

The  ppiecefs  Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Ciaudian,  and  recom- 
mended and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  fortune  in 
Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully  in  an  epiltle  which  he 
addreOes  to  Serena  from,  thence,  a  little  before  his  wedding-day. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fubjects,  which  by  miftake 
have  been  afcribed  by  fome  critics  to  Ciaudian,  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chrvftian ;  but  St.  Auftin,  who  was  coatempo- 
rary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays,  that  he  was  a  heathen  ;  and  Paulus 
Orofiu?,  the  hiftorian,  who  likewife  flourifhed  about  that  time,, 
fays  the  fame.  Gyraldus  therefore  juftly  blames  the  ignorant  cre- 
dulity of  Barthius  and  others,  who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to 
Claudius  Claudianus,  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius  Ma~ 
merius,  a  Chriftian  poet  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  contemporary  with 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  commends  him  at  large.  The  time  of 
Claudian's  death  is  uncertain,  nor  .do  we  know  any  farther  parti- 
culars of  his  life,  than  what  are  to  be  collected  from  his  works. 
Father  Rapin  is  rather  fevere  on  this  author,,  but  not  without  a 
foundation  for  his  cenfure  ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Clawdian  which  defer  re 
to  be  gathered,  and  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taftev  be  found  o'T 
great  ufe. 


CLAVIUS  (CHRISTOPHER),  an  eminent  mathematician),  was 
born  at  Bamberg  in  Germany,  1537,  and  became  a  jefuir.  They 
fent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  confidered  as  the  Euclid  of  hi«  age ; 
and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  employed  him,  with  o*feer  learned  men, 
in  the  correction  of  the  Calendar.  Clavias  acquitted  himfelf  well, 
and  defended  the  new  Calendar  againft  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  had  at- 
tacked it  with  his  ufual  malignity.  The  works  of  Clavius,  of  which 
the  principal  are  his  M  Arithmetic"  and  "  Commentaries  upon  Eu- 
clid," have  been  printed  in  five  volumes,  folio..  He  died  at  Rome* 
in  1612. 

CLAYTON  (ROBERT),  an  excellent  and  learned  prelate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Dublin,,  in  the  year  1695.  The 
family  from  which  he  was  defcended,  were  the  Claytons  ut  Fulwoorl 
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in  LJH  u  '  ire,  w.h»>fe  eirate  he  became  pollened  ot  by  rignt  ot  inhe- 
ritanre-.  Hi  father,  Dr  Clayton,  was  minilter  of  St.  Michael's, 
Dublin,  and  dean  of  Kiidare  ;  who  being  deiirous  that  his  Ton  Ro- 
bert Ihould  receive  the  b  ft  clalfical  education,  fecit  him  10  Weft- 
minfter  fchool ;  where,  befides  enjoying  the  ihftrii&ions  ot  the  able 
mailers  of  that  fchool,  he  was  put  under  the  private -tuition  ot  Z/a- 
chary  Pearce,  then  a  king's  fchuiar,  ai.d  afterwards  fiicceflively  bi- 
ihop  of  Bangor  ol  Rochiefjfer.  From  h;ch  a 'connection  Mr.  Clayton 
could  not  avoid  deriving  particular  advantage  ;  and  the  two  young 
gentlemen  formed  a  mutual  friendihip,  which  was  preferved,  by  a 
regular  correfponden.ee,  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Fiom  Weftrriinfter  fchool  Dr.  Clayton  removed  his  fon  to  Tri- 
nitv  college,  Dublin;  of  which,  in  due  time,  he  became  a  fellow. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  leceivtd  a  merely  fcholadic  education,  he 
was  defirous  of  adding  to  it  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  the  tour  of  Italy  and  France.  ' 

From  whom   Mr.  C'ayion  received  holy  orders,  what  preferments 
he  had  before  he  was  railed  to  the  epifcopacy,  and  when  he  took  his 
degrees,   we  are  not  informed  ;    only  we  find,  that  he  was  become 
doctor  of  divinjty  in   1729.     In  1728  he  entemd   into  the  matri- 
monial relation,   -which  he  was  well  abte  to  do  in  the  manner  that 
•was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations,   by  his  having  come 
into  the  po'ffeflion  of  an  affluent  eftate,  in  confluence  of  his  fa- 
ther's dectafe.     Some  t>me  before  his  marriage,  \viih  a  fcrupuiofity 
very  unufua),  he  openly  refigned  his  feliowfhip,  without  taking  the 
leaft  meafures  to  obtain  in  lieu  of  it  any  ecclefiaitical  Benefice.     The 
lady  he  married   was  Catharine,  daughter  of  lord  chief  baron  Don- 
nellan.     Her  fortune,  which  was  not  confiderable,  he  'made  a  prelent 
of  to  her  filter.     He  behaved  with  the  fame  generohty  to  his   own 
three  fillers  ;  for,  not  thinking  the  provifion  that  had  been  made  for 
them  to  he  Sufficient  for  fiippofting  the  genteel  ftyle  of  life  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  as  much  more  as 
had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father's  will.     He  has  often 
been  heard  to  relate,  with  pleafantry,  the  pains  which  his  father  took 
to  engage  him  to  feek  after'a  wite  with  a  plentiful  dowry.     Tr^e  old 
gentleman,  in  order  to  obtain  his  fon's  compliance,  would  argue,  that 
a  lady's  beftowihg  upon  him  a  large  fortune,  was  the  fin-eft  teihmony 
the  could  exhibit  of  her  fincere  anil  unfeigned  affc£li«>n-:  but   our 
d<-6r.or,  whofe  mind  was  tar  raifed  above  pecuniary  confederations, 
was  refolvcd  to  follow  theciiclates  ot  his  own  heart  ;  he  valued  mo- 
riey  only  for  the  honourable  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  it,  and  libe- 
rality and  munificence  conitituted  a  p-'ni^  part  of  his  character:  it 
was  an  extraordinary  inflarce  of  this  <i 'tpolU .'m,   "  hich  contributed 
towards  his  more  fpeedy  advancement    10   th«  high  rank  which  he 
d  in  the  church. 

after  Dr.  Clay  toe's  marriage,  he  went  with  his  lady  to  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  to  pafs  a  winter  in  London.  Whilft  he  redded  in  the 
polis,  a  perfon  in  diftrdrt'd  circumftances  applied  to  him  for  affi- 
ance, which  he  declined  at  firft  to  contribute  to,  from  a  fufpicion  that 
there  was  fome  impofture  in  the  ttory;  but  the  petitioner  appealing 
to  the  teftimbny  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  for  a  recommendation  of  the 
Cafe,  Dr.  Clayton  defired  tt)  have  a  certificate  under  trut  gentle- 
man's own  hand.  This  accordingly  was  procured,  and  prefented  to 
Dr.  Clayton  ;  upon  which,  inftead  of  the  ufual  donation  on  fuc'a 
occafions,  he  gave  to  the  necellitous  man  no  lefs  a  fum  than  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  whole  that  he  wanted  to  make  him 
eafy  in  the  world.  An  action  of  fo  uncommon  a  nature  could  not 
fail  of  introducing  our  divine  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
"which  was  followed  by  a  mutual  efteem  and  friendlhip,  and  by  a  free 
difcufliori  of  theological  fubje&s.  The  refult  of  the  cunverfations 
that  paired  between  them,  was  Dr.  Clayton's  embracing  thofe  reli- 
gious principles  to  which  he  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  This  he  hath  been  heard  frequently  to  declare  to  his  friends. 

Dr.  Clarke  carried  to  queen  Caroline  an  account  of  Dr.  Clay- 
ton's remarkable  beneficence,  and  it  made  a  powerful  imprtdion  on 
her  majefty's  mind  in  favour  of  his  character ;  which  impreffion  was 
ftrongly  enforced  by  the  good  offices  of  lady  Sundon.     This  accom- 
plifhed  lady,  the  favourite  of  the  queen.,  and  the  particular  friend  of 
Clarke  and  Hoadly,  had  been  married  to  a  Mr.  Clayton,  no  very  dif- 
tant  relation  of  our   worthy  divine.      Indeed   it  is  by  her  name  of 
Mrs.  Clayton,   rather  than  that  of  lady  Sundon,  that  (lie  has  been 
mod  known  in  the  world.     Such  a  powerful  intereft,  in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Clayton's  perfonal  merit,  procured  for  him  an  immediate 
recommendation  from  her  majefty  to  lord  Carteret,  then  chief  go- 
vernor of  Ireland,  for  the  very  firft  bifhoprick  that  mould  become 
vacant.     An  opportunity  of  this  kind   foon  happened,  by  the  tran- 
flation   of  Dr.  Robert  Howard,    biihop  of  Killala,  to   the  fee  of 
Elphin.     It  appears  from  Dr.  Boulter's  letters,  at  tha:  time  primate 
of  Ireland,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  defign  which  was 
then  formed  in  England  for  raifmg  Dr.  Clayton  to  the  prelacy  :  nor 
does  the  archbifhop  appear  to  have  had  any  objection  to  th;s  inten- 
tion ;  only  he  would  have  preferred  Dr.  Clayton's  being  appointed 
to  the  bifhoprick  of  Clonfert.     He  was,  however,  advanced  ro  the 
cpifcopal  feat  of  Killala,  in  January  1729-30.      In  this  iituation  he 
continued  till  November  1735,  when  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
Cork,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Peter   Brown.     The   bifhoprick  of 
Derry  having  become  vacant  fome  morths  before,  the  primate  Boulter 
•was  appreheniive  lell  Dr.  Clayton  fhould  immediately  be  removed 
thither  from  Killala.     This  did  not  proceed  from  any  diflike  which, 
his  grace  had  to  our  prelate,  but  from  his  being  of  opinion  that  fo 
young  a  man,  and  fo  young  a  biih>>p,  ought  not  to  be  promoted  with 
fiich  rapidity  to  the  richeit  fee  in  the  kingdom,  as  ii  would  create 
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great  tineafmefs  to  thofewho  had  been  longer  feated  on  the  epi  (copal 
bench.  It  appears,  from  two  of  the  good  archbilhop's  letters,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Clayton's  activity  on  this  occafion  ;  from 
\vhich  it  may  be  colle&ed,  that  (he  was  a  woman  of  intereft  and 
fpirit,  and  probably  of  ambition.  What  the  primate  propofed  was, 
that  Dr.  Hort,  bifhop  of  Kilmore,  fhould  be  removed  to  Derry,  and 
Dr.  Clayton  to  Kilmord.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
take  place:  it  was  thought  neceiTary  for  the  public  fervice,  that  the 
excellent  Dr,  Rundle,  who  had  been  unjurtly  and  malignantly  per- 
fecuted  in  England,  mould  be  promoted  to  the  bilhoprick  of  Derry; 
and  the  government  took  the  opportunity,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  ot  advancing  Dr.  Clayton  to  the  fee  of  Cork,  trom  which  he 
was  tranflated  to  that  of  Clogher,  in  1745. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  little  or  nothing  ofourprelate  in  his  literary 
capacity  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  had  been  many  years  a  bifhop 
before  he  was  known  at  all  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  eminent  learn- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  he  laid  a  good  foundation  of  literature  in 
early  life,  and  his  progrefs  in  it  might  be  greater  than  was  commonly 
apprehended;  but  this  was  a  fecret,  at  leaft  to  his  acquaintance  in 
general.  Being  diftinguifhed  for  the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  con- 
verfing  much  with  the  ladies,  and  mixing  frequently  in  public  fo- 
ciety,  the  character  of  the  fcholar  was  loft  in  that  of  the  gentleman. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  his  application  to  ftudy  grew  more  intenfe 
as  he  advanced  in  years  ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  an  inffance  (we  pre- 
fume  not  to  fay  that  it  is  an  uncommon  one)  of  a  man's  having  been 
rendered  better  by  his  exaltation  to  a  bifhoprick. 

So  unfavourable  an  idea  was  entertained  of  his  erudition,  that 
when  he  publilhed  his  firft  work  it  was  not  believed  to-be  his  own: 
but  this  prejudice,  which  arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  valuable 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Clayton  had  fpent  his  time,  was  foon  re- 
moved; and  the  whole  world  became  convinced  of  hisfolid,  various, 
and  extenjive  learning.     Excepting  a  letter  written  to  the  Royal 
Society,  upon  a  fubjcdl  of  no  great  confluence,  his  firft  publi- 
cation was   ••  An  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Jews,"  which 
v;as  afterwards  tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  at  Leyden.    Not 
having  feen  this  performance,  we  cannot  afcertain  the  year  of  it's 
appearance.     Our  prelate's  next  work  was,  "  The  Chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  the  Facls  compared  with  other  ancient 
Hiftories,  and  the  Difficulties  explained,  from  the  Flood  to  the  Death 
ofMofes;  together  with  fome  Conjectures  in  Relation  to  Egypt 
during  that  Period  of  Time;  alfo  two  Maps,  in  which  are  attempted 
to  (te  fettled  the  Journeyings  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael."     This  ela- 
boratc  production  was  printed  in  quarto,   in  17471  an<^  contains  a 
variety  of  obfcrvations,  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  learned 
re-ader.     From  the  time  of  Ufher,   the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  has  b^n  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of  our  own  country. 
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Of  late,  indeed,  that  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  ably  detencie  d  by  Mr 
Jackfon  ;  and  fpeculative  men  will  find  abundant  caufe  for  doubt, 
with  regard  to  a  fubject  which  will  always  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties that  are  not  capable  of  being  eafily  and  fully  explained. 

In  i749bi(hop  Clayton  publiihed  "  A  DifTertation  on  Prophecy," 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  mew,  from  a  joint  comparifon  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations  of  S^.  John,  that  the  final 
end  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  will  be  coincident  with  the  ruin  of 
thepopedom,  and  take  place  about  the  year  2000,  If  in  difcuffing 
matters  of  fo  difputable  a  nature,  our  author  fhould  be  thought  to 
have  failed  in  precifely  eftablifhing  the  point  he  had  in  view,  it  may 
be  remembered,  that,  if  he  has  been  miftaken,  he  has  only  erred  with 
many  able  men  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  fame  walk  of  theo- 
logical literature.  The  Differtation  on  Prophecy  was  followed  by  "  An 
Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  Coming  of  the  M^ftbh,"  in 
two  letters  to  an  eminent  Jew,  printed  firft  feparately ,  and  then  toge- 
ther, in  1 75 1 .  In  thefe  letters,  and  efpecially  in  the  fecond  ofthem,  the 
bimop  of  Clogher  difplays  himfelf  to  great  advantage.  The  argu- 
ments are  addreffed  folely  to  the  Jews,  to  convince  them  of  their 
error  in  rejecting  the  Melfiahfhip  of  Jefus ;  and  the  fubject  is  treated 
of  with  true  learning,  candour,  and  judgment. 

In  the  fame  year  (1751)  appeared  "  The  EflTay  on  Spirit  ;"  a  per- 
formance which  excited  a  very  general  attention,  which  has  not  yet 
loft  it's  celebrity,  and  which  was  productive  of  a  large  and  fruitful 
controverfy.     i.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Clogher,  8vo<   1752.     2.  A  Diifertation  on  the    Scripture  Ex- 
preffions,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Angel  of  Jefus  Chrift; 
proving  that  the  Word  Angel  is  put  to  fignify,  on  thefe  Occafions, 
material  Bodies,  and  not  Spirit:  interfperfed  with  many  curious  Ob- 
fervations,  quite  new  ;  and  containing  a  full  Anfvver  to  a  late  Effay 
on  Spirit,  which  is  calculated  to  fet  afide  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  Unity.    8vo.  1752.     3.   A  Sequel  to  the  Eflay  on  Spirit: 
being  the  Refultof  a  fair  and  ferious  Enquiry  concerning  a  very  im- 
portant Doctrine  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture.    With  fome  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Athanafian  and 
Nicene  Creeds.   Addrefied  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. 8vo.  1752.     4.  The  genuine  Sequel  to  the  Eifay  on  Spirit. 
8vo.  1752.  This  was  akind  of  a  burlefque  performance,  in  which  the 
humour  was  not  fuftained  with  much  ability.     5.  An  effectual  and 
eafy  Demonftration,  from  Principles  purely  philofophical,  of  the 
Truth  of  the  facred,  eternal,  coequal  Trinity  of  the  Godhead,  and  of 
the  perfect  Inextenfion  of  Matter  in  Space.   By  John  Kirkby,  Rector 
of  Blackmanftone,  in  Kent.   8vo.  1752.     6.  A  Defence  of  the  Eifay 
on  Spirit,  with  Remarks  on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwers,   and 
which  may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  againlt  all  tiiat  fliall  ever  appear 
againft  it.   8vo.  1752,    7,  A  plain  and  proper  Anfvver  to  the  Quef- 
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tion,  Why  does  not  the  Bifhop  of  Clobber,  ftippofing  him  to  be  the 
Author  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  reiign  his  Preferments?  Wherein 
fome  Obfervations  are  made  on  the  Articles  of  the  Liturgy.  By  a 
Friend  to  the  Eikblifhed  Church.  8vc.  1753.  8.  A  Second  Letter 
to  the  Right  Reverend  the  BinSop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland  ;  being  an 
Anfwer  to  the  Defence  of  the  Eifay  on  Spirit,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Author  ofthefirft  Letter.  8vo.  1753.  9.  An  Anfwer  to  the 
EiTay  on  Spirit;  wherein  is  (hewn,  that  the  Author's  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  imperfect,  and  his  Reprefentation  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  unfair.  By  Thomas  Knowles,  M.  A.  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Harvey.  8vo.  1753.  io.  A  full 
Anfwer  to  the  Eifay  on  Spirit ;  wherein  all  the  Author's  Objections, 
both  fciiptural  and  philofophical,  to  the  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity  j 
his  Opinions  relating  to  the  Uniformity  of  the  Church  ;  his  Cnti- 
ciims  upon  the  Athanafian  and  Nicene  Creeds,  &c.  are  examined 
and  confuted  ;  with  a  particular  Explanation  of  the  Hermetic,  Py- 
thagorean, and  Platonic  Trinities  ;  and  a  Preface,  giving  fome  Ac- 
count of  an  Author  who  hath  lately  publidied  in  Defence  of  the 
Eflay.  8vo.  1753.  llt  Some  thoughts  on  Stlf-Love,  Innate. 
Ideas,  Free-Will,  Tafte,  Sentiment,  Liberty,  and  Neceflity, 
&:c.  occafioned  by  reading  Mr.  Hume's  Works,  and  the  mort 
Tieatife  written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  Companion  ; 
together  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the  genuine  Sequel,  and  Mr. 
Knowles's  Anfwer  to  the  Efiay  on  Spirit.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Frifiiid.  By  the  Author  of  the  Eiluy  on  Spirit.  8vo.  1753-  12. 
Tbe  Negative  on.  that  Queftion,  Whether  is  the  Archangel  Michael 
our  Saviour?  examined  and  defended.  An  Argument  defigned  to 
prove  .the  real  Humanity  of  Chilli.  To  which  are  annexed,  Ob- 
feryatuns  for  illuilratiug  the  Doctrine  of  thofe  Appearances  under 
the  Od  Teliament,  which  are  generally,  termed  angelical :  together 
with  arull  Interpretation  of  inch  of  thofe  Narratives  as  are  par- 
ticularV  referred  to  by  the  Author  of  the  Elfay  on  Spirit.  In  a 
J^ter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bifhop  of  Clogher.  By  Sayer 
I<udJ,  M.  D.  Minilter  of  Wslmer,  in  Kent.  Svo.  1753.  13.  A 
vindication  of  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  Exceptions 
of  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Ellay  on  Spirit,  &c.  By  a  Divine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  two  Parr?.  8vo.  1753.  14.  The 
holy  fcriptural  Doctrines  of  the  divine  Tiinity  in  eifential  Unityt 
and  of  the  Godhead  of  Jcfus  Chrift  being  one  and  the  fame  with  his 
Father's,  fhewn  to  be  not  only  wholly  fcriptund,  but  demonftrative 
and  muft  clearly  conceivable  Truths.  Wiierewith  is  occafionally 
fhewn,  that  the  Newtonian  Philofpphy,  although  formally  and  ma- 
thematically true,  however  is  materially  and  phyfically  falfe.  To 
>vhich  is  prefixed,  a  prefatory  Difcourfe,  wherein  the  phyfical  and 
metaphyfical,  and  theological  Errors  or  a  late  Treatife,  entitled  An 
Ellay  on  Spirit,  are  clearly  fet  fojth  and  confuted,  By  John  Scott, 
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D.  D.  1754.  15.  A  moral  Difcourfe  on  the  Attributes  of  God  ; 
or  a  Ihoit  Review  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  on  the  Principles  of 
Reafon.  By  a  Layman.  Occasioned  bv  a  Imall  Book,  entitled  Aft 
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jEifav  on  Spirit.  8^0.1754.  16.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
ufually  explained,  inconfiftent  with  Scripture  and  Reafon,  and  the 
pernicious  Conlequences  that  attend  fuch  Mifreprefentations  of 
Chriltia-ii'y  fet  u>rh.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  late  Vindi- 
cation of  i  le  D.)£hJne  <f  the  Trinity.  In  two  Parts.  8vo.  1754, 
17.  A  Vindication  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Excep- 
tion- of  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  EiTay  on  Spirit.  Alfo  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  iome  Remarks  on  the  Dedication  prefixed  to> 
the  Ellay.  8vo.  17^4.  The  three  parts  of  this  Vindication,  and  the 
Appendix,  were  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Randolph,  of  Oxford.  18. 
An  Eflay  towards  an  Anfwer  to  a  Book,  entitled,  An  Eifay  on  Spi- 
rit. By  the  Reverend  Thomas  M'.Dqntiei,  D.  D.  i2mo.  Dublin, 
17^4.  Tb'*  was  followed  by  a  thort  vindication,  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, in  anfwer  to  fome  ftriclures  that  were  made  upon  him.  19, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  ever-bleffed  Trinity  proved,  in  a  Difcourfe  on 
the  1 8th  Chapter  of Genefis.  By  George  Watfon,M.  A.  8vo.  1756. 
2.o.  A  fin  cere  Chrifban's  Anfwer  to  the  Apppeal  to  the  Common 
S^nfe  of  all  Chriftian  People,  concerning  an  important  Point  of: 
I) . iclrine  impofed  upon  their  Confciences  by  the  Authority  of 
Church  Government,  and  in  particular  to  the  Members  of  the 
Church  ot  England.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Appellant.  Together 
with  a  Preface,  wherein,  occasionally,  the  Cenfures  of  the  Authors 
of  .the  Monthly  Review,  upon  the  Eifay  towards  an  Anfwer  to  the 
Eifay  on  Spirit,  written  by  the  Author  of  this  Anfwer,  are  examined 
and  obviated. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa&,  and  hitherto  not  known  in  the  World, 
jthat  the  "  Eifay  on  Spirit"  was  not  actually  written  by  the  bifhop 
of  Clogher ^  the  real  author  of  it  was  a  young  clergyman  in  our  pre- 
late's di>'cefe,  who  fhewed  the  manufcript  to  his  lordftnp,  and,  for 
reafons  which  may  eafily  be  conceived,  expreffed  his  fear  oi  ven- 
turing to  print  it  in  his  own  name.  The  bifhop,  with  that  ro- 
mantic generofity  which  marked  his  character,  readily  took  the  mat- 
ter upon  himfelf,  and  determined  to  fuftain  all  the  obloquy  that 
might  arife  from  the  publication.  He  did  not,  indeed,  abfolutely 
avow  the  work,  nor  could  he  do  it  with  truth;  but,  by  letting  it 
pafs  from  his  hands  to  the  prefs,  and  covering  it  with  the  dedication, 
which  was  of  his  own  writing,  he  managed  the  affair  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  treatife  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him  ;  and  it 
was  openly  confidered  as  his,  in  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pofed.  Few  perfons,  excepting  Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of  Derry, 
knew  the  facl  to  be  otherwife ;  and  he  hath  authorized  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Campbell  to  allure  the  public,  that  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  was 
only  the  adopted  father  of  the  "  Eilay  on  Spirit."  One  effedl  of  our 
prelate's  condud  in  this  matter  was,  his  being  prevented  from  rifing 
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to  a  higher  feat  in  the  church.  In  1752,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hort,  he  was  recommended  by  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  then  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  to  the  vacant  archbiihoprick  of  Ti^m  ;  but  a  negative  -was 
put  upon  him  in  Englancj,  folely  on  account  of  his  being  regarded 
as  the  writer  of  the  eifay. 

The  next  appearance  of  Dr.  Clayton  from  the  prefs  was  in  a 
work  undoubtedly  his  own;  and  that  was,  his  *'  Vindication  of  the 
Hiftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teitament,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Objec- 
tions of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  \n  two  Letters  to  a  young  No- 
bleman. 8vo.  1752.  This  was  only  the  firft  part  of  his  .defign,  and 
it  is  executed  with  great  ability.  The  miftakes,  in  particular,  to 
•which  lord  Bolingbroke's  objections  to  feveral  parts  of  Scripture 
\vere  owing,  are  well  expofed  and  confuted. 

In  1753  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  publifhed  «  A  Journal  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again.  Translated  from  a 
Manufcript  written  by  the  Prefett®  .of  Egypt,  in  Company  with  the 
Miflionaries  dg  propaganda  Fide  at  Grand  Cairo.  To  which  are 
added,  fome  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My- 
thology of  the  ancient  Heathens.**  Dedicated  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, London,  4to.  An  edition  was  likewife  printed  in  o£tavo. 
The  b  (hop,  having  become  pofieiTed  of  the  original  Journal  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Pococke,  in  his  Travels  through  the  Eaft,  communicated  this  tran- 
flation  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
them  to  make  fome  inquiry  into  certain  ancient  characters,  which, 
as  appears  from  the  Journal,  are  discovered  in  great  numbers  in  the 
\vildernefs  of  Sinai,  at  a  place  well  known  by  the  name  of  Gebel  el 
Mokatah,  or  the  Written  Mountains.  By  carefully  copying  a  good 
quantity  of  thefe  letters,  his  lordihip  apprehended  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  character,  which  is  now  loir,  might  be  recovered;  and  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  a  perfon  were  fent  on  purpofe  to  live  for 
fome  time  at  Tor,  on  the  coair,  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  might  make  fuch 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Arabs  living  near  the  Written  Mountains, 
by  the  civility  of  hi^  behaviour,  and  frequently  making  them  fmall 
prefents,  that  it  would  be  no  grtat  d.frkulty,  in  fix  months,  or  there* 
abouts,  to  attain  the  defired  end.  As  this  would  require  a  good  ca- 
pacity in  the  perfon  employed,  and  be  attended,  likewife,.  with  conr 
fiderable  expence,  jpr.  Clayton  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the  So- 
ciety above  mentioned,  to  jiok  out  for  fome  man  of  fuch  education 
and  character  as  well  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking.  The  bi- 
j(hop,  at  the  fame  time,  offered  to  bear  any  proportion  of  the  expence 
the  Society  fhould  think  fit,  in  order  to  have  the  defign  thoroughly 
^ffecled.  The  fum  which  he  propofed  to  give,  agreeably  to  the 
cudomary  generofity  of  his  temper,  was  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
for  five  years.  Befides  procuring  a  copy  of;  the  unknown  charac- 
ters to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  NJokatah,  our  prelate  had 
another  obje£l  in  view,  whicfy  was,  to  have  a  particular  defcription 
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of  the  fecund  itone  ftruck  by  Mofes,  as  mentioned  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Numbers.  Or"  this  (lone,  which  has  lain  unnoticed  by 
any  traveller  of  confequence  for  fo  many  thoufancl  years,  mention  is 
made  in  the  Journal  from  Cairo;  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  his 
lordihip  as  an  atteftation  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaical  Hifiory  written 
by  the  finger  of  God.  For  this  reafon*  independent  of  all  ciirfo- 
iity,  the  bifhop  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  employ  fome 
perfon  to  go  thither,  who  ihould  be  very  exa6t  in  his  defcriptbn 
of  it. 

It  doth  not  appear,  that  any  meafures  were  taken  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  confequence  of  thefe  propositions;  however,  what 
Dr.  Clayton  had  published  excited  the  attention  of  fucceeding  tra- 
vellers. The  celebrated  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  in  parti- 
cular, made  a  journey  from  Cairo  to  the  Deftrt  of  Sinai,  with  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  feeing  and  defcribing  the  objeds  propofed  by  the 
feifhop.  With  regard  to  the  Written  Mountains,  the  refult  of  his 
inquiry  was  not  agreeable  to  the  expectations  which  our  good  pre- 
late had  formed  upon  the  fubjec~t.  On  examining  the  characters, 
Mr.  Montagu  was  greatly  difappointed,  in  finding  them  every 
•where  interfperfed  with  figures  of  men  and  beafts,  which  convinced 
him  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  Ifraelites.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult, he  fays,  to  guefs  what  the  infcriptions  were  ;  and  he  expreifes 
his  fear,  that  if  ever  it  ihould  be  difcovered  what  they  contain,  no- 
thing important  would  be  the  effect  of  the  difcovery.  If  our  recol- 
lection doth  not  fail  us,  the  refearchss  of  more  recent  travellers  have 
been  equally  tinfuccefsful. 

In  1754  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  favoured  the  literary  world  with 
the  fecond  part  of  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Hiftories  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teilament.  Wherein  the  Mofaical  Hiftory  of  the  Creation 
and  Deluge  is  philofophically  explained,  the  Errors  of  the  prefent 
Theory  of  the  Tides  detected  and  reclined  ;  together  with  fome  Re- 
marks on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  young 
Nobleman.  Adorned  with  feverai  explanatory  Cuts.  8vo.  This 
tra 6V  abounds  with  curious  difqui'fitions,  and  with  learned  criticifm  ; 
in  the  whole  of  which  the  author  hath  difplayed  fingular  ingenuity  j 
but  that  his  judgment  is  equal  to  his  ingenuity,  v. e  ci-re  'not  nkc 
upon  ourfelves  abfolutely  to  affert.  Dr.  Clayton's  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  deluge,  was  attacked  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Catcott,  a  gentleman  of  the  Hutcninfonian  principles? 
but  of  greater  learning  and  candour  than  ufually  have  appeared  in  the 
advocates  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  method  of  explaining  the  fcriptures 
of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Our  prelate's  next  publication  was  IE  1755,  PD-!  confifted  only  of 
fome  letters  which  had  paifed  between  his  lorci'Mp,  When  bifhop  of 
Cork,  and  Mr.  William , Perm,  on  the  fubjecl  or  baptifm.  The 
point  in  debate  was,  What  is  the  Baptifm  of  Chriff,  and  wherein 
does  it  confift?  Mr.  Perm  urged  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Barclay,  to 
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fhew  that  the  baptifm  of  the  Spirit  is  the  fame  with  the  true 
Chriftian  baptifm  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 
Our  author  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  true  Chriftian 
baptifm  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  whereas  the  bap- 
tifm of  the  Holy  Ghoft  has  not  continued,  but  ceafed  with  the 
ceafing  of  miracles. 

We  come  now  to  an  event  of  great  confequence  in  the  Bifhop 
of  Clogher's  life.  He  had  long  been  dilTatisfied  with  the  Athana- 
fian  Creed,  nor  did  he  approve  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  every  parti- 
cular;  on  which  accounts  he  was  not  a  little  disturbed,  that  they 
continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  he  had  declared  in  his  writings  ;  but  this,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  fufficient  difcharge 
of  his  Chriftian  duty.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  avow  the 
fame  fentirnents  in  his  legiflative  capacity ;  and  accordingly,  on 
Monday,  the  id  of  February,  1756,  he  propofed,  in  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Lords,  that  the  Nicene  and  Athanafian  Creeds  fhould, 
for  the  future,  be  left  out  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  fpeech  which  our  Prelate  delivered  upon  this  interefting  occa- 
fion,  being  taken  down  in  fhort-hand,  was  afterwards  publifhed, 
and  hath  gone  through  feveral  editions.  When  the  Bilhop  return- 
ed from  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  heexprefled  to  a  gentleman,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  coach,  his  entire  fatisfaJtion  with  what  he 
had  done.  He  faid,  that  his  mind  was  eafed  of  a  load  which  had 
long  lain  upon  it;  and  that  he  now  enjoyed  a  heart-felt  pleafure,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  ftranger  for  above  twenty  years  before. 

Whatever  happinefs  the  Biihop  of  Clogher  might  derive  from 
thus  complying  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  he  nad 
not  the  additional  felicity  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  au- 
ditors. His  fpeech  gave  great  and  general  offence,  and  was  par- 
ticularly difgufting  to  the -ecclefiaiHcal  Lords.  The  Primate  laid, 
that  //  made  his  eats  tingle.  But,  though  fo  declared  and  avowed  an 
attack  upon  the  eftabliihmenc  was  regarded  in  a  very  atrocious  light, 
no  meafures  were  taken  for  calling  Dr.  Clayton  to  an  account  for 
it,  till  he  had  publifhed  the  third  part  of  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Hiilories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teilament."  In  this  part,  which 
did  not  appear  till  the  year  1757?  he  purfued  his  fpeculations  with 
as  much  freedom  and  ardour  as  ever.  The  nature  of  angels,  and 
the  fcripttiral  account  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  mankind,  were 
the  objects  of  his  particular  examination;  befides  which,  he  renew- 
ed his  attacks  upon  the  Trinity,  and  contended  earneftly  for  the  ut- 
moft  freedom  of  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion.  In  fhort,  he  gave 
up  fo  many  doclrines  as  indefenfible,  and  advanced  others,  fo  con- 
tradictory to  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  that  the  governors  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence of  this  deteiminanon,  his  late  Majefty,  King  George  the 
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Second,  was  advifed  to  order  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom* 
then  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  take  the  proper  fteps  towards  a  legal 
profecution  of  the  Bifhop  of  Clogher.  A  day  was  accordingly 
fixed  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  Irifh  Prelates  at  the  houfe  of  the 
primate,  to  which  Dr.  Clayton  Was  fummoned,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive  from  them  the  notification  of  their  intentions.  A  ceniure 
was  certain ;  a  deprivation  was  apprehended.  But,  before  the 
time  appointed  arrived,  he  was  feized  with  a  nervous  fever>  which 
brought  him  to  his  diffblution,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1758, 
It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  the  agitation  of  mind,  into  which 
the  Bifhop  was  thrown  by  the  profecution  commenced  againft  him, 
was  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death.  We  have  been  informed, 
that  nothing  affected  him  fo  much  as  the  confideration  that  he 
fhould,  on  this  occafion,  be  forfaken  by  his  royal  Matter.  It  does, 
indeed,  reflect  difgrace  on  the  memory  of  King  George  the  Second, 
that  he  mould  thus  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  countenance  to 
any  meafures  of  perfccution.  Had  Queen  Caroline  been  living, 
fhe  would  undoubtedly  have  protected  the  Prelate  of  her  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  who,  fuppoling  him  to  have  been  miftaken  in  fome  of  his 
opinions,  was  neverthelefs  diilinguifhecl  above  feveral  of  his  bre- 
thren on  the  Epifcopal  Bench,  both  by  his  abilities  and  his  virtues. 
He  was  far  fuperior,  in  thefe  refpedls,  to  the  Primate,  Dr.  George 
Stone ;  who,  whatever  political  talents  he  might  pofTefs,  will  not 
be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  with  any  extraordinary  luftre,  in  the 
hiftoryof  religion  and  learning. 

The  perfon  of  Bifhop  Clayton  was  not  abovs  the  middle  flze ; 
but  his  afpecl  was  commanding,  and  his  countenance  extremely 
pleafmg.  His  hair  was  dark,  his  eyes  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
though  large  they  were  piercing.  His  complexion  was  clear,  and 
all  his  features  in  fymmetry.  The  lineaments  of  his  rnind  were 
not  Icfs  fairly  drawn.  In  private  life  he  was  much  eftcemed,  his 
manners  being  polite  and  chearful,  his  accompli fhments  high  and 
finiuhed,  his  adclrefs  open  and  engaging.  He  happily  united  the 
dignity  of  the  great  Ecclefiaftic  with  theeafeof  the  fine  gentleman. 
His  elocution  was  diflinct  and  ready,  his  preaching  frequent,  and, 
as  it  oHght  to  be,  plain  and  practical.  The  objects  of  his  charity 
were  uncommonly  numerous,  the  fums  beftowed  by  him  large; 
and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  chriflianity,  they  were  given  with  fuch 
privacy,  that  his  beneficiaries  feldom  faw  the  hand  by  which  they 
were  relieved.  A  peculiar  elegance  diffufed  itfelf  through  every  de- 
partment of  hisdomeftic  ceconomy.  His  table  was  fuch  as  became 
his  rank;  but,  in  the  enjoyments  of  it,  the  Bifhop  himfelf  was  fm- 
gularly  temperate.  HIS  favourite  amufetnent  was  angling,  in 
which  he  was  a  great  proficient.  Though  he  lived  much  in  fociety, 
he  found  fufficient  time  for  ftudy,  by  always  rifing  at  five  o'clock  in 
tbe  morning,  both  in  fummer  and  winter.  By  the  union  of  tern- 
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perance  and  exerciiV,  he  pfeferved  an  uncommon  ihare  of  health 
till  the  6:j.th  year  of  his  ^e  ;  and,  from  the  goodnefs  of  his  contti- 
tution,  a  far  longer  duration  of  life  might  have  been  hoped  ior, 
had  not  the  preternatural  agitation  of  fpirits  above-mentioned 
thrown  him  into  the  acute  diforder  of  which  he  died. 

On  Dr.  Clayton's  literary  abilities  and  character,  after  what  has 
been  already  faid,  it  is  not  nee-Mary  to  enlarge.  It  is  apparent,  from 
his  writings,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  great  capacity,  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  and  of  extend ve  learning.  The  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment does  not  feem  to  have  been  equal  to  his  other  qualities.  From, 
the  livelinefs  of  his  fancy,  he  was  fometimes  carried,  perhaps  too 
boldly,  into  .he  regions  of  conjecture:  but  thefe  occafional  faults 
were  amply  compenfated  for,  by  the  liberal  views  of  things,  the 
general  good  fehfe,  and  the  variety  of  ufeful  information  with  which 
his  works  abound.  The  very  learned  Mr.  Markland,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  fays,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  Bifhop  of  Clog- 
her,  who  I  think  was  z»  great  man." 

Our  Prelate  left  behind  him  feveral  works  in  manufcript,  which 
are  now  in  the  p»(Tefll6n   of  his  executor,  Dr.   Barnard,    Dean    of 
JDerry.  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  they  would  do  no  diiho- 
norr  to  the  Biihop  ;   but  perfonJl  regard  to  the  deceafed,  and  a  ten- 
dernefs  to  his  memory,  which  the  Dean  thinks  has  already  differed 
fufTHemly  for  what   wa<5   publifhed  in  his  life-time,  have   hitherto 
induced  him  to  fupprefs  them,  led  they  ihoul'.  again  revive  a    fub- 
je6l,   which  were  setter  buried  in  oolivbn.     Such  is  Dr.  Barnard's 
view  of  the  master  \  while  other  perfons  may,  perhaps,  be  difpofed 
to  en'trtaiii  A    -tic:  em  fentiment.     It  is   HnpofTible  to  prevent  the 
Trinitarian  en  trover  fy  from  being  perpetually  renewed ;  but  it  is 
probable  that,   *n    the  prefent   Hate  of  it,  the  publication   of  Dr» 
Cla\ t^n's  manufcjripts  would  not  excite  an  extraordinary  attention, 
or  be  atttndtd  vviih  any  very  material  advantage. 

We  forgot  to  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Bithop  of 
Clogher  was.  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  maintained  a  regular  correfpor.dence  with  fe- 
veral  ger.tletneii  of  eminent  literature  in  this'COuntry ;  and  among 
the  reft,  with  the  learned  Printer,  Mr.  Bowyi  i  ;  to  whom  he  made 
a  prefent  of  the  copy-right  of  all  his  works  published  in  England. 
His  Lancafhire  eitate  he  bequeathed  to  his  neareft  male  heir,  Richard 
Clayton,  Eiq.  Chief  Juftict  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland;  but 
the  greatcit  tl  are  of  his  fortune  is  inherited  by  Dr.  Barnard,  who 
rnarried  his  i;ie*e,  and  of  whom  we  need  not  lay,  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman whole  refp  (Stable  characler  is  well  known  in  the  world. 

CLEGHCRN  GEORGE),  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at 
Gnn'on,  in  the  pariih  of  Cramond  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  i8th 
of  December,  1716.  His  father  died  in  1719,  and  left  a  widow 
gnu  five  children.  George,  who  was  the  youngeft  fon,  received  the 
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rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool  of  Cramond,  and 
in  the  year  1728  was  fent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  further  inftructed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  where,  to  a  fingular  proficiency  in 
thefe  languages,  he  added  a  confiderable  ftock  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731  he  refolved  to  ftudy  phyfic  and 
forgery,  and  had  the  happinefs  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  a  name  that  will  be  revered  in  that 
univerfity  as  long  as  fcience  fhall  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated. 

This  great  profeflbr  was  efteemed  by  all,  but  moft  by  thofe  who 
were  more  immediately  under  his  direction.  It  was  the  lot  of 
young  Cleghorn  to  live  under  his  roof ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  his 
pupil  appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  this  circurh- 
flance  ;  obferving,  that  "  his  amiable  manners  and  unremitting 
activity  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  but  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  under  his 
roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
converfation,  and  the  invariable  benignity  of  his  difpoiition." 

For  five  years  he  continued  to  profit  by  the  induction  and  ex- 
ample of  his  excellent  mafter,  viining  patients  in  company  with 
him,  and  aflifting  at  the  directions  in  the  anatomical  theatre;  at 
the  fame  time  he  attended  in  their  turn  the  lectures  in  botany,  ma- 
teria  inedica,  chemiiiry,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  ; 
and  by  extraordinary  diligence  he  attra6ted  the  notice  of  all  his 
preceptors. 

On  Dr.  Fpthergill's  arrival  from  England  at  this  univerfity,  in 
the  year  1733,  Dr.  Cleghorn  was  introduced  to  his  acquaintance, 
and  foon  became  his  infeparable  companion.  Thefe  twin  pupils 
then  (tudied  together  the  fame  branches  of  fcience,  under  the  fame 
rnaflers,  with  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs;  they  frequently  met  to  com- 
pare the  notes  they  had  collected  from  the  profeiTors,  and  to  com- 
municate their refpectiveobfervatums.  Their  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion, if  that  time  can  be  called  relaxation  which  is  devoted  to  focial 
fhuiies,  were  fpent  in  a  felect  fociety  of  fellow-find  nts,  of  which 
Fothergill,  RuiTel,  and  Coming,  were  aflociate^;  a  fociety  fince  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Early  in  the  year  1736,  when  young  Cleghorn  had  fcarcely  entered 
into  his  twentieth  year,  fo  great  had  been  his  progrefs,  and  T>  high 
a  character  had  he  acquired,  that  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  St. 
Clair  he^  was  appointed  furgeon  in  the  22d  regiment  of  foot,  then 
ftationed  in  Minorca,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. 

During  a  refidenceof  thirteen  years  in  that  ifl.in.d,  whatever  time 
could  be  fpared  from  attending  the  duties  of  his  (tation,  he  employ- 
ed either  in  inveftigatmgthe  nature  of  epidemic  difeafes,  or  in  gratify- 
ing the  pailion  he  early  imbibed  for  anatomy,  frequently  detecting 
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human  b-td'es,  andthofeof  apes,  which  he  procured  from  Barbary, 
and  comparing  their  frructure  with  the  descriptions  of  Galen  arid 
Vefalius.  In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  much  gilifled  hy  his  correfpon* 
dent  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  he  acknowledges  was  indefatigable  in 
fearching  the  London  ftcps  for  fuch  books  as  he  wanted,  and  in 
forwarding  them  by  the  earlieft  and  beft  opportunities. 

In  1749  he  left  Minorca,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  22d  re- 
giment ;  and  in  autumn  1750  he  went  to  London,  and,  during  his 
publication  of  "  The  Difeafes  of  Minorca,"  attended  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's anatomical  lectures.  In  the  publication  of  his  book  he  was 
materially  afTifted  by  Dr.  Fothergill. 

Of  this  work  the  following  eulogiutn  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
competent  judge  :  "  It  forms  a  juil  model  for  the  imitation  of  fu- 
ture medical  writers:  it  not  only  exhibits  an  accurate  ftate  of  the 
air,  but  a  minute  detail  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  concludes  with  medical  obfervations,  important  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  in  fome  inftances  either  new,  or  applied  in  a  manner 
which  preceding  practitioners  had  not  admitted."  It  is  a  modern 
practice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cleghorn,  to  recom- 
mend acefcent  vegetables,  in  low,  remittent,  and  putrid  fevers,  and 
the  early  and  copious  exhibition  of  bark,  which  had  been  inter- 
dicted from  miftaken  facts,  deduced  from  falfe  theories. 

In  1751  the  Doctor  fettled  in  Dublin;  and,  in  imitation -of 
jVlonro  and  Hunter,  began  to  give  annual  courfes  of  anatomy. 

A  few  years  after  his  coming  to  Dublin  he  was  admitted  into 
the  univerfity  as  lecturer  in  anatomy.  In  the  year  1784,  the  CoK 
lege  of  Phyficians  there  elected  him  an  honorary  member;  and 
fince  that  time,  from  lecturer  in  anatomy  he  was  made  proieffor; 
and  had  likewife  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Irim  Academy  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  which  is 
now  eltablimed  by  Royal  authority,  In  1777,  when  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  was  eftablifhed  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated  a  fellow 
of  it. 

In  one  of  his  epiflles  to  Dr.  Cutning,  he  modeftly  concluded, 
*'  My  greateft  ambition  is  to  be  reputed  a  well-meaning  member  of 
ih.ciety,  who  wifhed  to  be  ufeful  in  his  ftation ;  and  who  was  always 
of  opinion,  that  honefly  is  the  beft  policy  ;  and  that  a  good  name  is 
better  than  riches." 

In  another  letter  to  the  fame  friend,  written  in  1785.  he  fays, 
*'  In  the  year  1772,  increafing  bufmefs  and  declining  health  obliged 
me  to  commit  the  chief  care  of  my  annual  anatomical  courie,  for 
the  inftruction  of  (Indents  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  to  my  favourite 
pupil  Dr.  Purcell,  who  has  not  only  kept  it  up  ever  iince,  but  im- 
proved it  fo  as  to  advance  it's  reputation  and  his  own  ;  y..  t  dill  I 
continue  to  read,  as  I  have  done  for  upwards  of  twenty  yea  s,  to 
a,  crowded  audience,  a  fljort  courfe  of  lectures,  the  dcfign  of  which 
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is  to  give  to  general  fcholars  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  conduct  ot  nature  in  form- 
ing their  various  tribes,  and  fitting  their  feveral  organs  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  modes  of  life:  this  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  exciting 
in  my  hearers  an  eager  defire  for  anatomical  knowledge,  by  mewing 
them  a  variety  of  elegant  preparations,  and  oi  railing  their  minds 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  whofe  power,  wifclom,  and  good- 
nefs,  is  no  where  difplayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  lorm- 
ation  of  animals." 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  Scotland,  he  fent 
for  his  furviving  family,  confiding  of  the  widow  and  nine  children, 
and  fettled  them  in  Dublin  under  his  own  eye,  that  he  might 
ha^e  it  more  in  his  power  to  afford  them  that  protection  and  afiif- 
tance  which  they  might  ftand  in  need  of.  His  elder  nephew  Wil- 
liam he  educated  in  the  medical  profeffion  ;  but  after  giving  him 
the  beft  education  which  Europe  could  afford,  and  getting  him 
joined  with  himfelf  in  the  le&urefhip,  the  Doctor's  pleafing  hopes 
were  moft  unfortunately  fruftrated  by  the  young  gentleman's  death, 
which  happened  about  1784.  This  gentleman  had  taken  his  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Phyfic  at  Edinburgh  in  1779,  and  wrote  and  publifhed 
a  very  ingenious  inaugural  differtation,  entitled,  Theoriam  Ignis  Com" 
pie  Hens. 

He  died  univerfally  and  fincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  moil  amiable  difpoii- 
tion. 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  with  an  acquired  independence,  devoted  his  mo- 
ments of  leifure  from  the  feverer  ftudies  of  his  profeflion  to  farm- 
ing and  horticulture.  But  his  attention  to  this  employment  did  not 
leflen  his  care  of  his  relations,  who,  from  a  grateful  and  affectionate 
regard,  looked  up  to  him  as  a  parent :  the  duties  of  \\Kich  itation 
he  fo  tenderly  filled  up,  as  to  induce  Dr.  Lettibm,  from  whofe  me- 
moirs this  account  is  taken,  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Horace, 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni.  Dr.  Cleghorn  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1789. 

CLEIVELAND  (JoHN)*SeTcLEVELAND. 

CLEMENS  (ROM ANUS),  was  born  at  Rome,  where  he  Jived  a 
companion,  and  fellow  labourer  of  St.  Paul  $  he  was  one  of  thofe, 
whofe  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  Origen  calls  him  a 
dif  ij>le  of  Su  Prter  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  he  might  aid 
and  ailiil  this  apoftle  in  founding  the  church  at  Rome.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  afterwards  bi (hop  of  that  fee;  but  when  he  was  made 
fo,  cannot,  it  feems,  bo  clearly  determined.  There  are  various 
opinions  about  it.  Some  fay,  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian  and 
E'lfebins,  that  Clemens  was  confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted 
at  firii  to  prefide  aver  that  part  only  oi:  the  church  which  compute^ 
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the  Jewifh  converts  ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  poifef- 
fion  and  adminiftration  of  his  office,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Sr.  Paul,  bifbop  of  the  Gentile  church,  and 
of  Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him  :  and  this  has  been  fixed  to 
the  year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens  fucceeded  to 
the  care  ofr  the.  wrhole  church  in  the  year  64,  or  65,  and  that  he  held 
it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others  again  will  have  it,  83  :  but  all  this, 
with  the  other  circumftances  of  this  father's  life,  muft  be  left  un- 
certain as  we  find  it. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  of  his  \vorks,  that  czn  be  afcer- 
tained,  excepting  one  epidle,  which  was  written  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  quiet  fome  dif- 
turbances  which  had  been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  in  the  former  ; 
and  to  re-eftablifh  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of  them 
had  revolted.  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one  ;  and,  next  to  holy 
writ,  has  ufually  been  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  Here 
Clemens  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  be  united,  and  at  peace  with 
one  another  :  he  enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and  fubmiflion  to 
their  fpiritual  governors:  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 
again!!  their  paftors,  and  had  troubled  the  church  with  their  fedi- 
tions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Chtiftians  :  he  points 
out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  divifions  :  he  prefles 
them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by  fubmitting  to  their 
rightful  paflors,  and  practicing  all  humility,  kindnefs,  and  charity 
one  towards  another.  This  was  very  good  advice  undoubtedly; 
a^d  as  it  probably  wrought  no  ill  effect  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  it 
would  have  been  well  if  it  had  been  followed  in  many  Chriftian 
churches  fince.  The  beft  edition  of  Clemens's  epiitle,  is  that  of 
Le  Clerc's  in  his44  Patrcs  Apoftolici,"  in  two  vols.  folio.  AmfL 
1698. 


CLEMENS  (TiTUS  FLAVIUS),  nn  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  in  the  end  of  the  cd  and  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  was 
an  .Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others  an 
Alexandrian  ;  on  which  account  he  is  ufually  called  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguilhing  him  trom  Clemens  Romanus. 
Cave  goes  a  kind  of  middle  way,  in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
opinions,  and  make  them  a  little  confident  with  each  other  ;  by 
fuppofing,  that  Clemens  was  born  and  educated  at  Athens,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Alexandria.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudies  in  Greece,  continued  them  in 
Afia,  and  finifhed  them,  together  with  his  life,  in  Egypt.  His  thirft 
after  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  great :  tor  he  had  feveral  maf- 
ters  of  difrVrem  forts,  under  whom  he  not  only  periecled  himielf 
iu  polite  literature  and  heathen  learning,  but  acquired  alfo  a  molt 
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exact  and  enlarged  idea  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  From  what 
we  are  able  to  collect  from  his  own  account,  his  mafters  were  fuch 
as  had  either  been  difciplesot  the  apoftles  themfelves,  or  at  lead  had 
converfed  with  thofe  dif-iples:  but  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
from  the  interval  of  time  there  mull  needs  have  been  between  Cle- 
mens and  the  apoftles,  that  they  were  of  the  latter  kind.  Of  all 
his  mailers,  Pantaenus,  who  was  the  laft,  was  his  favourite.  Pan- 
tasnus  was  a  philofopher  ot  the  ftoic  fchool,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  Chriftian.  He  inftructed  the  Catechumens  at  Alexandria; 
and,  if  fome  authors  may  be  credited,  had  been  employed  in  that 
office  from  the  days  of  the  evangel  i(t  Mark.  As  foon  as  Clemens 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  Pan- 
tasnus;  and  when  Pantasnus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  Bp.  of  Alex- 
andria, to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
ambaffadors,  as  he  was  about  the  year  191,  Clemens  fucceeded  him 
in  the  catechetical  fchool.  He  acquitted  himfelf  admiiably  well 
in  this  employment ;  and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it,  as  Ori- 
gen  and  Alexander  bimop  of  Jerufalem.  Clemens's  method  of 
inftructing  the  Catechumens  is  fai-.l  to  have  been  this.  He  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  Pagan  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  then  led  them  on  infeniibly  to  Chriiiianity.  •  For  in  his 
philofophic  character,  which  he  feems  ftill  to  have  preferved,  he 
was  an  eclectic  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  attached  to  any  particular  feel: 
of  philofophers,  but  left  himfelf  at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he 
thought  good  and  found  from  them  all. 

Belides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  the  priefthood ;  probably,  at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus's  reign  ;  fince  Eufebins,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  events  of  the  year 
195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of  pried.  About  this  time  he  under- 
took a  defence  of  Chiftianity  againft  pagans  and  heretics,  in  a 
work,  entitled  "  Stromates,"  on  account  of  the  variety  of  matter 
which  it  treats  :  for  "  Srromates"  fignifies  "  Difcourfes  abounding 
with  mifceilaneous  Matter." 

In  this  work  he  has  made  a  great  collection  of  heathen  learning, 
for  the  fake  of  (hewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opi- 
nions, which  the  Chriltians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common  ; 
he  has  cenfured  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doctrines 
abfurd  and  pe  nicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  explained  Chriftiani- 
ty  ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as  fhews  him  to 
have  read  almoil  every  thing  that  had  been  written.  When  S-verus 
began  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  provoked  to,  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  ;  (for  the  pagans 
had  not  as  yet  learned  to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  Chriftians,)  mar.y 
left  Egypt  to  efcape  the  violence  of  it.  Clemens  feems  to  have 
been  among  thofe  who  fled;  and  upon  this  occalion  drew  up  a  d:i-> 
courfe,  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  flying  in  times  of  perfecution  a 
for  this  expedient,  though  explicitly  allovvea  and  even  enjoined  in 
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the  gofpel,  had  been  rejected  by  fome  early  converts,  as  a  bafe  de- 
fertion  of  the  caufe;  by  Tertullian  in  particular.  Clemens  went 
to  Jerufalern,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fome  time  with  Alexander, 
who  was  foori  after  biftiop  of  that  fee.  During  his  flay  there,  he 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alex, 
ander  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried: 
in  which  Alexander  fay*,  that  4<  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  vir- 
tue, as  the  church  of  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  bet- 
ter when  he  came  among  them  ;  and. that  having  been  at  Jerufalem, 
he  had,  by  God's  blefling,  greatly  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  that 
church." 

From  Antioch  he  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  we  know  not  how 
long  he  lived  :   all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he  furvived  Pantaenus  at 
leait  fome  years,  and  that   he   was  not  old  when  he  compofcd  his 
'"   Stromates :,"  for  he  t^lls  us  plainly,  that  he  had  made  that  collec- 
tion with  a  view  of  it's  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memo- 
ry fhould come  to  fail  him.    Hiftory  fays  nothing  of  his  death;  but 
his  memory  appears  to  have   been  highly  reverenced  at  Alexandria, 
as  we  learn  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Origen, 
preferved  by  Eufebius.     Among  feveral  works  which  Clemens  was 
the  author  of,  there  are  only  three   confiderable  ones   remaining. 
i .  "  Protrepticon  ad  Gentes,"  or, t(  An  Exhortation  to  the  Pagans  ::* 
in  which  he   refutes  the  error  ar.d  falfhood  of  their  religions,  and 
exhorts  them  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  2.  *'  Pasdagogus,"or,  "  The 
Schoolmafter :"  in  which   he  lays  down  a  regular  plan    of  duty  for 
the  Chriltian  convert.     And,  3."  The  Stromates."     Daniel  Hein- 
fius  has  well  enough  compared  thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the 
three  different  degrees,  which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philo- 
fophers  observed,  when  they   introduced  a   candidate  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rnyitenes  :   the  firftof  which  was  purgation,  the  fecond 
initiation,  and  the  third  intuitioB.     Now,  fays  Heinfius,   Clemens 
in  his  "   Protrepticon*'  has  laboured  to  purge  his  pupil  from  the  filth 
of  heathen  idokitry  and  fuperftition  :  in  his  "  Pcedagogus"  he  has 
initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  Chriftian  :  and  in  his 
'*  Strosrates,"  he    has  admitted  him    to   a  light  of  thofe  tremen- 
dous myileries  which   the   adepts  only   were    qualified  to  contem- 
plate. 

Befides  thefe  works,  there  are  preferred  fome  pieces  of  Clemens 
of  a-fxnaller  kind;  as  an  homily  entitled,  "  Quis  dives  falvetur  ; 
What  rich  man  can  be  faved  r"  which  was  fidl  printed  at  Paris  iu 
1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1683,  with  fome  other  frag- 
ments, in  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefe  have  been  printed  in  the  lateir 
edition^  of  hi*  works:  the  heft  of  which  is  that  published  in  two 
vols.  folio  by  Potter,  afterwards  arciibiihop  of  Canterbury;  at  Ox- 
ford in  1715. 

CLEOPATRA, 
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CLEOPATRA,  (QUEEN  OF  EGYPT,]  famous  tor  her  wit, 
beauty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletus  king  of 
that  country  :  who,  dying  in  the  year  51  before  Chnft,  bequeathed 
his  crown  to  the  elded  of  his  Tons,  and  the  deleft  of"  his  daugh- 
ters ;  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each  other  in  marriage,  accord- 
ing to.  the  ufage  of  their  family,  and  jointly  to  govern  the  Egyp- 
tian kingdom.  They  were  both  of  them  very  young,  Cleopatra  the 
eldeit  being  only  feventeen  ;  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to 
the  tuition  of  the  Roman  fenate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to 
be  married,  or  to  reign  together.  Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived 
Cleopatra  of  that  (hare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by 
Auletes's  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  railed  an 
army  in  Syria  and  PaleMine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  reftoration  ; 
and  was  now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Julius  Ccefar,  in  the  purfuit  of  Pompey, 
failed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  employed  his 
vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining  the  controverfy  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  fifter  Cleopatra:  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do, 
as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  power  ot  the 
Romans  being  then  veiled  in  him  as  their  dictator.  The  caufe  was 
accordingly  brought  to  Cicfar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both  fides 
were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him.  But  Cleopatra* 
confidermg  that  Cxfar  was  extremely  povfeifed  with  the  love  of  wo- 
men, laid  a  plot  to  take  hold  of  him  by  this  handle;  hoping  to 
attach  him  firfl  to  her  pcribn,  and  next  to  her  caufe.  For  ihe  was 
a  woman  of  that  turn,  that  (he  made  no  fcruple  of  prortituting 
herfelf  for  luft,  or  for  interelt,  according  as  me  was  actuated  by 
either  of  thofe  pailions.  Sending  to  Casfar  therefore,  fhe  complain- 
ed, that  her  caufe  was  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  ; 
and  prayed,  that  (he  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  him  in  perfon, 
and  plead  it  herfelf  before  him.  This  being  granted,  me  came  fe- 
cretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fmall  rkiff  towards  the  dufk 
of  the  evening ;  and  the  better  to  get  to  Cxfar,  without  being 
Hopped  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his  party,  who  then  commanded 
the  place,  (hecaufed  herfelf  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus 
to  be  carried  to  Czefar's  apartment  oil  the  back  of  one  of  her  fer- 
vants.  Jtis  laid,  that  this  work  of  ingenuity  and  wit  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  a  pailion  which  Csefar  afterfvards  entertain- 
ed lor  that  princefs :  at  lead:  it  is  Plutarch's  opinion.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  Casfar  was  too  fentible  of  the  charms  or  beauty,  not  to  be 
touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
her  youth,  about  the  2oth  year  of  her  age;  and  one  oi  thole  per- 
fect beauties,  whofe  every  feature  has  it's  particular  charm.  All 
which  was  feconded  by  an  admirable  wit,  commanding  addrefs,  and 
withal  a  voice  fo  harmonious  and  bewitching,  that,  ir  is  faid,  that 
lingle  perfection,  without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
couki  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foiten  the  mod  obdurate  heart.  To 
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be  (hurt,  Caefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  begotten  on  her  a  Ton,  who  was  afterwards  from   his  name 
called  Caefarion.     The  next  morning  he  fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  pref- 
fed  him  to  receive  his  fifter  again  upon  her  own  terms  :    but   Ptole-r 
my  perceiving,  that,  inftead  of  ajudge,  he  was  become  her  advocate, 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  put  the   whole  city  in   an  uproar.     A 
war  commenced;  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  wh'ch  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endeavouring 
to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with  it,  and  drowned 
in  that  river.    Then  Casfar  fettled  the  kingdom  upon  Cleopatra,  and 
the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her  younger   brother,  as    king  arid  queen  ; 
which  was  in  effecl  to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy 
being  then  no  more  than  1 1   years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  in- 
terfere in  the  adminiitratkm  of  ftate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  was  de» 
termined  that  he  never  fhould  interfere  ;  for  when  he  was  grown; 
up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  become  capable  of  lharing 
the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name-,  (he  made  away  with  him 
by  poifon,  and  then  reigned  alone  in  Egypt,     Clewpatra  had  alfo  a 
fitter  named  Arfinoe,  who,  fidmg  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother 
ptolemy,  was  taken  piifoner  by   Casfar,  and   carried   to   Rome,   in 
order  to  grace  his  triumph.     She  was  afterwards  difmiifed  by  him; 
but  not  being  fuffertd  t  >  return  to  Egypt,  left  Ihe  fhould  excite  new 
difturbances   againft  Cleopatra's  government,   (he  fettled   in   Afia, 
There  Antony  found  her,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  ;  and  at    the 
requtft  of  Cleopatra,  caufed  her  to  be  put  to  death.     It  was  for  the 
fake  of  this  lewd  woman,  and  the  lafcivious  conversion   he  had 
with  her,  that  Casfar  made  this  infamous  and  dangerous  war:  dan- 
gerous,  becaufe  he  ha  1  a  very  inconfiderable  force  as  yet  arrived  ; 
and  his  wanton  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt 
than  his  affairs  could  well  admit.      Some  authors  report,    Suetonius 
among  them,  that  he  went  up  ihe  Nile  with  her  in  a  magnificent 
galley  ;  and  that  he  had  gone    as  far  as  Ethiopia,   if  his  army  had 
not  refufed  to  follow  him. 

Cleopatra  followed  Casfar  to  Rome,  and  was  there  when  he  was 
killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  :  but  being  terrified  by  that  accident,  and 
the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the  city,  ihe  ran  away  prefently  with 
great  precipitation.  Her  authority  and  credit  with  Casfar,  in  whofe 
houie  fhe  was  lodged,  made  her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  v  horn  fhe  feems  to  have  treated  on  the  fame  footing  with  her 
own  Egyptians.  C«<v  ro  had  a  conference  with  her  in  Caefar's  gar- 
dens ;  where,  as  he  tells  us,  the  haughtinefs  of  her  behaviour  gave 
him  no  fmall  offence  :  but  her  pride  being  mortified  by  Casfar's  fate, 
fhe  wap  now  forced  to  apply  to  him  by  her  minifters  in  a  particular 
fuit,  flie  was  recommending  to  the  fenate,  in  which  he  refufed  to 
be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have  related  to  her  infant  fon, 
whom  ihe  pretended  to  be  Casfar'*,  and  called  by  his  name;  and 
was  labouring  to  get  him  acknowledged  as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  de- 
clared 
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clared  the  heir  of  her  kingdom:  as  he  was  the  year  following  both 
by  Antony  and  O&avius,  though  Casfar's  friends  were  generally 
fcandalized  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book 
to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Csefar's.  Cleopatra  had  been 
waiting  to  accompany  Csfar  into  the  eaft,  in  order  to  preferve  her 
influence  over  him,  which  was  very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Hel- 
vius  Cinna,  one  of  the  tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready 
prepared  and  delivered  to  him  by  Casfar,  with  orders  to  publiih  it, 
as  loon  as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit,  for 
the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  was  contrived  probably  to 
fave  C'eopatra's  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his  iiTiie  by  her  ;  fince 
polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  itranger  were  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra  was  fummoned  by  Anto- 
ny to  anfwer  an  acculation  againft  her,  as  if  fhe  had  favoured  the 
intereft  of  Caffius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in  fome  meafure;  and 
(he  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not  been  very  pleafing  to  the 
triumviri,  conftdeiing  what  fhe  owed  to  the  memory  ot  Julius  Cae- 
far.  She  depended  however  on  her  wit  and  beauty;  and  perfuaded 
herfelf,  that  thofe  charms,  with  which  fhe  had  conquered  Casiar's 
heart,  wtfre  (till  powerful  enough  to  conquer  Antony's  \  Jot  ihe 
was  not  yet  above  26  years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  aflurances,  fhe 
went  to  Antony  ;  and  her  manner  of  approaching  him  was  fo  very 
gallant  and  noble,  that  at  Mi  fight  it  made  a  moit  pleafing  impref- 
lion  upon  his  fouJ.  Antony  waited  for  her  at  Tarius  in  Cihcia. 
Cleopatra  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in 
a  veilel  whofe  ftern  was  of  g"ld,  fails  of  purple  filk,  OJFS  uf  iilver, 
and  a  concert  of  feveral  inftruments  that  kept  time  with  the  oars. 
She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  canopy  of  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  dref- 
fedlike  Venus  rifing  out  of  the  lea:  about  her  were  lovely  chil- 
dren like  cupids  fanning  her:  the  handfomeft  of  her  women,  ha- 
bited like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were  leaning  negligently  on  the  fides 
and  fhrouds  of  the  veffel  :  the  fvveets  that  were  burning  perfumed 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  covered  with  an  infinite  number 
of  people,  who  ran  thither  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  Antony  who 
was  mounted  on  a  throne  to  make  a  (how  of  majefty,  was  left  q-iite 
alone  ;  while  the  multitude  at  the  river  ihoured  for  joy,  and  cried, 
that  "  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vilit  the  god  Bacchus  for  the 
happinefs  of  Afia." 

By  thefe  arts  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  fhe  drew  Antony  into 
thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  enflaved  to  her  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
finally  caufed  his  death.  For  the  prefent  (lie  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Tyre  ;  and,  there  taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  Egypt, 
firmly  perfuaded  that  he  could  not  {by  long  behind  her.  She  was 
right  in  her  perfuafion ;  for  Antony  foon  followed  her,  and  fpent 
the  winter  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  which  tv.e 

every 
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every  day  presented  him  with  in  fome  new  and  delightful  ihape. 
For  never  did* any  one  poOefs,  like  this  queen,  the  art  of  refining 
and  heightening  pleafure  by  the  charms  of  novelty.  She  introduced 
them  into  the  moil:  ferious  bufinefs  ;  and  even  the  moit  inconfidera- 
ble  trifles,  when  managed  by  her,  received  fuch  an  air  as  made  them 
agreeable  diverfions :  fo  that  whether  they  played,  or  treated  one 
another,  or  hunted,  this  queen  (till  made  one,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
the  foul  animating  the  whole  with  fonje  lively  piece  of  merriment. 
She  was  probably  the  mod  voluptuous:,  as  well  us  the  molt  profufe 
woman,  that  hiflory  has  recorded.  Afterwards,  when  Antony  re- 
turned from  the  Parthian  war,  although  he  was  grown  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  Egyptian  luxury,  and  carried  things  every  day  with  more 
delicacy  and  expence,  yet  Cleopatra  afrcded  to  look  upon  his  enter- 
tainments with  an  air  of  contempt ;  only  that  he  might  afk  her, 
as  he  did,  what  (lie  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of  his  treats? 
"  I  will,"  faid  the,  "  give  you  one  that  (hall  cod  52,000!."  He 
judging  the  thing  impoiiible,  a  w^cr  was  laid;  and  the  next  day 
£he  made  a  feaft,  whijh,  in  the  firfl  courfe  having  nothing  in  it  ex- 
traordinary, Antony  began  to  rally  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager. 
The  queen  defired  him  not  to  be  fo  hady,  telling  him,  that  this  was 
but  the  firft  courfe,  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alone  on  that  funi. 
She  then  ordered  in  the  fecond  courfe,  when  they  only  brought  a 
golden  cup,  filled  with  a  iirong  diffblving  vinegar  ;  and  having  two 
pearls  for  her  pendants  of  an  ineiti rouble  price,  ihe  took  one  off, 
and  put  it  into  the  cup,  and  when  it  was  diifolved  drank  it  off. 
Plancus,  who  was  the  judge,  prefemly  laid  hold  on  the  other,  which 
flie  was  going  to  take  off;  and  condemned  Antony  to  lofe  the  wa- 
ger, -who  was  extremely  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  jewel.  The 
remaining  pearl,  alter  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Odavius  Csefar,  who  can  fed  it  to  be  cut  afunder,  and  made  of 
it  two  pendants  for  the  image  of  Venus ;  which  he  thought  glori- 
oafly  adorned  with  half  of  this  prodigal  queen's  fupper.  In  this 
manner  did  this  witty  Egyptian  charm  this  great  Roman;  till  carry- 
ing him  fucceilively  from  one  pleafure  to  another,  ihe  ferved  him  as 
Daliiah  did  Sampfon,  that  r<t  entirely  deprived  him  of  all  his 
ftrength. 

The  paffion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifts  he  daily  made 
her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  he  joined  to  her  {dominions,  ra 
great  murraurings  at  Rome,  which  Casfar  privately  abetied  .ind 
com  aged  :  for   Ca3far,    partly   out   of  a   deli  re  to  reign  id 

parly  to  reft-nt  the  ufage  of  his  filler  Odavia,  whom  Antony  ud 
ma.ned,  wanted  very  much  to  break  with  him,  a:;o  to  reuc;\  the 
war.  To  pave  the  way  for  this,  when  Antony  returiH- i  .mm  nis 
unfortunate  expedition  againftthe  Parthians,  Cccfar  feut  Odavia  to 
meet  him.  Antony  was  then  at  Leucopolis  between  'i'yie  aii  Si- 
don,  where  he  waited  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impatience.  At 
length  ihe  came;  and  alrrioft  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  meifenger 

from 
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from  Octavia,  who  (laid  at  Athens.  This  was  very  heavy  news  for 
Cleopatra,  who  had  great  reaion  to  dread  fo  powerful  a  rival:  fhe 
betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fhehad  been  pra&ifing  all  her 
life;  fhe  feigned  a  deep  melancholy;  fhe  abitained  almoft  entirely 
from  food ;  and  when  ihe  was  near  Antony,  fhe  beheld  him  with  lan- 
guifhing  eyes,  after  a  very  padionate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide 
herfelf  with  love;  fhe  let  fall  tears  in  his  prefence,  and  turned  away 
her  face,  as  if  fhe  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her  grief. 
Half  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  overcome  Antony's  weak- 
nefs ;  who,  after  he  had  fent  word  to  O&avia  to  return  to  Rome, 
waited  upon  Cleopatra  back  to  Alexandria,  where  he  pafTed  the 
winter  in  ail  kinds  ofpleafure.  Here,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  vex  the 
Romans,  hedifpofed  of  the  provinces  in  his  (hare  of  the  empire  in 
favour  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children.  He  did  it  with  folemnity. 
He  erected  a  throne  of  filver  in  the  gymnafmm  :  upon  this  throne 
were  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cleopatra ;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  ot  all  the  people,  he  declared  her  queen  of 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lyoia,  and  Lower  Syria,  aflbciating  with  her  Cla- 
rion, the  fon  whom  ihe  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  for  we  fee  it  was 
doubted,  by  Julius  C^far.  To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her, 
he  gave  the  title  of  king  of  kings  ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alex- 
ander, the  eldeft,  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he 
faid  he  would  conqp  r  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the  younger, 
had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Then  there  appeared 
Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veil,  with  a  high  cidaris  and  tiara,  which 
\vas  the  mark  of  fovereignty  among  thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had 
Grecian  bufkins,  a  royal  mantle,  and  a  large  hat  adorned  with  a 
diadem,  after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  ha- 
bits they  came  to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  them  ; 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guard?,  all  chofen  handfome 
perfons,  the  one  Armenians,  and  the  other  Macedonians,  were  drawn 
up  near  thefe  young  princes.  But  the  moft  ftriking  fight  in  this 
folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelf,  who  was  dreffed  like  the  goddefs 
Ifis;  and  ever  alter,  when  fhe  appeared  in  public,  fhe  wore  that  ha- 
bit, and  all  her  edicts  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  new 
Ifis. 

Casfarnow  thought  it  convenient  time  to  declare  againfl  Antony, 
and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made  on  both  fides.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus,  where  his  lieutenants  had  got  to- 
gether eight  hundred  veifels.  Antony  was  advifed  to  fend  Ciec- 
patra  back  to  Egvpt  ti'l  the  war  was  ended,  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do  ; 
but  (he,  fearing  left  O&avia  ihculd  take  the  opportunity  of  her  at  - 
fence  to  come  to  her  hufband,  and  make  a  peace,  over-ruled  this  pn  - 
j^cl,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Samos.  Here,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  fo  great  an  enterprize,  they  began  vuth  all  the  pleaiurcs  that 
could  be  invented.  Their  cares  were  very  pleafantly  divided:  on 
the  one  hand,  all  the  king?,  princes,  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the 
4  Euxine 
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Euxinefea,  and  from  Armenia  to  Dalmatia,  had  orders  to  fend  arms, 
provifions,  and  foldiers,  to  Samos  ;  on  the  other,  all  the  comedians, 
dancers,  muficians,  and  buffoons,  were  obliged  to  come  to  this  ifle; 
fo  that  a  (hip,  which  was  thought  to  he  laden  with  foldiers,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  proved  to  be  laden  with  players,  fcenes,  and  ma- 
chines for  the  ftage;  and  while  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  ex- 
treme defolation,  joy  and  all  kinds  of  pleafure  ruled  here,  as  if  they 
had  all  made  choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony,  however, 
had  loft  a  great  deal  of  the  reli'h  he  formerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings;  his  temper  was  considerably  foured;  and  he  was  out  of  hu- 
mour with  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even  began  to  fufpeft 
her  of  attempts  againft  his  life,  and  would  eat  nothing  without  a 
tafter.  But  as  this  precaution  feemed  injurious  to  Cleopatra,  me 
undertook  to  convince  him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  guard  againft  her 
addrefs  and  management,  whenever  (he  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once, 
at  a  meal,  therefore,  fhe  propofed  a  new  diverfion  of  drinking  one 
another's  garlands,  which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of 
them  in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  frolic,  and  would  begin  it 
with  Cleopatra's  garland,  as  (he  well  to  re  fa  w  ;  but,  upon  his  offering 
to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  fhe  prevented  him,  and  faid,  "  Now, 
know  Cleopatra  better  ;  and  learn,  by  this  inftance,  that  all  your  pre- 
cautions againft  her  would  fignify  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not 
interefted  in  your  prefervation."  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of 
it  werepoifoned;  and  to  (hew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  was  imme- 
diately brought  in  by  her  order,  who  drank  the  wine,  and  expired  on 
the  place. 

It  would  not  b?  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Ca^far :  the  battle  of  A&itim,  it  is  veil  known, 
determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  latter;  where  Cleopatra 
flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after.  He  cone-jived,  however,  great 
difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon  this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days 
without  feeing  her;  but  afterwards  recovered  his ufuat  humour,  and 
devoted  himfeit  to  pleafure.  Mean  while  Cleopatra  made  trial  o£ 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  ferpents  ; 
and  finding,  after  many  experiments,  that  the  fting  of  an  afp  gave  the 
quickeft  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed  (he  made  choice  of  that 
kind  of  death,  if  her  ill  fortune  (hould  drive  her  to  an  extremity. 
After  they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themfelves  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Csfar, 
Cleopatra  aflked  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children;  and  An- 
tony de fired  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at  Athens,  if  Caefar  was 
not  willing  he  fhould  tarry  in  Egypt.  Ccefar  abfolurely  r-je&ed 
Antony's  propofal,  and  fcnt  to  Cleopatra,  ihat  he  would  refufe  her 
nothing  that  was  juft  and  reafonable,  if  the  would  rid  herfelfof  An- 
tony, or  drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refused  to  a6l  openly 
agair.il  Antony,  but  betrayed  him  in  every  effort  ihat  he  made,  ti!'  (he 
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obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling  into 
Csefar's  hands. 

When  Antony  was  (lead,  Cleora'ra  could  not  forbear  molt  paf- 
fionately  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him;  however,  upon  Casfar's 
approach  to  Alexandria,  (he  was  quite  attentive  to  her  own 
fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had  raifed  a  flately  build- 
ing, which  ihe  defigned  for  her  fepulch're:  into  this  ihe  now  re- 
tired, and  into  this  was  carried,  by  her  order,  all  her  treafure,  as 
gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory*  ebony,  cinnamon,  and  other  precious 
woods.  It  was  filled  befides  with  torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other 
combuftible  matter;  fo  that  Cxfar,  wh$  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid 
left  out  of  defpair  file  fhould  burn  herfelf  in  it,  with  all  thofe  vaft 
riches;  and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time, 
that  fhe  might  expect  all  good  ufage  from  the  efteem  he  had  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  Ccefar  earneflly  defired  to  expofe  this  queen,  in 
his  triumph,  to  the  Romans  ;  and  with  this  view  fent  Proculus  to 
employ  all  his  art  andaddrefs  in  feizin^  upon  her.  Cleopatra  would 
not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him  through  the  chinks  of  the 
door.  Proculus  however  dole  in,  with  two  others,  at  a  window; 
which  one  of  her  women  perceiving,  cried  out,  *•  Poor  princefs,  you 
are  taken  !"  At  this  cry,  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  and  drew  out 
a  dagger,  with  an  intent  to  flab  herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  laid,  "  Will  you,  madam,  injure  both  yourfelf  and 
Cxfar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teflimony  he  can  give 
of  his  generofity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of  princes  pafs  for  cruel?'1 
He  then  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  fearched  all  her  cloaths 
with  care,  left  Ihe  fhould  have  any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Ciefar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  his  hands 
that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  Egypt  above  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  ;  yet  commanded  her  to  be  ferved  in  all  refpects  like 
a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and 
fell  into  a  fever,  which  pave  her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would 
foon  end  with  her  life.  She  had  befides  refolved  to  abflain  from 
eating;  but  this  being  known,  her  children  were  threatened  with 
death,  if  fhe  perfifted  in  that. 

Cxfar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and  by  his  civilities  to  confirm 
her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her  upon  a  low  bed;  but  as  foon  as  fhe 
favv  Csefar,  (he  rofe  up  in  her  fhift,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet. 
Ca:far  civi'ly  lifced  her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed's  head.  She  be- 
gan to  jufliiy  herfelf;  but  the  proofs  againfl:  her  being  too  notorious, 
ihe  turned  her  juftification  into  prayers,  and  put  imo  his  hand  an 
inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewel?.  Seleucus,  Cleopatra's  trea- 
furer,  had  followed  Crefar  ;  and  by  a  barbarous  ingratitude  affirmed 
her  to  have  concealed  many  things  which  were  not  in  that  account. 
Upon  this  Cleopatra's  choler  arofe ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  bed, 
and  running  to  this  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat 
him  feverely.  Her  anger  might  be  real;  yet  the  character  of  this 
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woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpeft,  that  it  was  but  to  (hew  Caefar 
her  beautiful  fhape  and  body,  which  (he  had  ftill  fome  confidenca 
in.  He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it,  but  only  laughed  at  the  thing, 
and  led  the  queen  to  her  bed. 

Having  private  notice  foon  after,  that  (lie  was  to  be  carried  to 
Rome  within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  (how  at  Czfar's 
triumph,  fhecaufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which,  they  fay, 
was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  baflcet  of  figs,  and  of  this  fhe  died; 
not,  however,  till  (he  had  paid  certain  funeral  rites  to  the  memory 
of  Antony,  and  fhtd  abundance  of  tears  over  his  tomb.  Caefar  was 
extremely  troubled  at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greateft 
ornament  of  his  triumph  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the  greatnefs 
of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  liberty.  He  or- 
dered her  a  veiy  magnificent  funeral}  and  her  body,  as  (he  defired, 
was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo  much 
noife  in  the  world,  after  (he  had  reigned  from  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther twenty-two  years,  and  lived  thirty-nine.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs.  She  fpokc 
feveral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs;  for, being  well  (killed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  (lie  could  converfe  with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites, 
Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Perfians,  without  an  inter- 
preter ;  and  always  gave  to  fuch  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often 
as  they  had  occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  language. 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  ;  for 
after  this  Egypt  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province^ 
and  fo  remained  670  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Sa- 
racens in  641. 


CLERC  JOHN  LE),  a  celebrated  writer  and  univerfal  fcholar,  was 
born  at  Geneva  March  19,  1657.  His  father,  Stephen  Le  Clerc, 
was  a  learned  and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who  firft  pra£tifed 
phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  Greek  profeflbr  in  that  academy, 
and  fenator  of  the  republic;  his  mother,  Sufanna  Gallatin,  was  a 
fenator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illuftrious  family.  He  had  two  brothers? 
younger  than  himfelf ;  Daniel,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  fenator  of 
Geneva,  who  wrote  in  French,  "  A  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,as  far  as  to  Ga- 
len's Time,"7 which  waspubliflied  at  Airmerdam  in  1702, and  highly 
valued  by  the  profeflbrs  in  that  fcience  ;  and  Francis,  who  fettled  at 
Ltipfic  in  the  condition  of  .a  merchant.  Their  father  took  great 
(are  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  at 
eight  years  of  age,  where  he  foon  difcovered  a  violent  inclination  to 
bor-ks,  and  fuch  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  ifh* 
had  duly  cultivated  it,  he  would  probably  have  gained  no  fmall  re* 
£U'ation  in  that  way.  But  the  more  ferious  (Indies,  to  which  he  ap~ 
f,  made  him  entirely  negle£t  poetry,  fo  that  he  nevej 
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wrote  verfes  but  on  particular  occafions.  Thus,  in  1689,  having 
tran  flated  into  French  two  fermons  of  bifhop  Burnet,  preached  be- 
fore king  William,  on  account,  he  fays,  of  the  friendfhip  which 
fubfifted  between  himfelf  and  that  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a 
fmall  poem  in  heroic,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiac  verfe, 
*•  Upon  England  reftored  to  liberty." 

When  he  was  about  (ixteen  years  old,  he  was  removed  from  the 
grammar  fchool,  and  placed  under  M.  Chouet,  a  very  learned  man, 
to  ftudy  philofophy  \  and  in  this  he  fpent  two  years,  but  did  not  yet 
enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  thinking  it  better  to  employ  another 
year  in  perfecting  himfelf  ftill  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  alfo  in 
acquiring  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He.did  fo  ;  he  read 
all  the  books  that  could  any  way  improve  him  in  hispurfuit;  and  it 
was  this  conftant  aHiduity  and  application  to  which  he  inured  him- 
felf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterwards  to  go  through  fomuch. 
uninterrupted  fatigue  of  reading  and  writing,  and  to  publifh  fuch  a 
vaft  variety  of  works.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy 
divinity  under  Philip  Meftrezat,  Francis  Turretm,  and  Lewis  Tron- 
chin  ;  and  he  attended  their  lectures  above  two  years. 

After  he  had  patted  through  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  refolved  to  go  for  fome  time  into 
France;  and  thither  he  went  in  1678,  but  returned  the  year  after  to 
Geneva,  and  was  ordained  with  the  general  applaufe  of  his  exa- 
miners. Soon  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcellaeus, 
his  great  uncle  by  his  father's  fide,  which  had  been  published  by 
JLimborch  in  1674,  but  were  not  eafy  to  be  got  at  Geneva  among 
the  Calvinifts,  who  had  no  dealings  with  the  Arminians;  and  by 
reading  thefe  he  became  fo  convinced  that  the  Remonflrants  had  the 
better  of  the  argument  againft  all  other  Proteftants,  that  he  refolved 
to  leave  Loth  his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  princi- 
ples were  profefied.  In  1680  he  went  to  Saumur,  a  Proteftaut  uni- 
verfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  Epifcopius,  with  whofe 
learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily  pleafed.  He  alfo  began  to 
make  notes  and  obfervations  upon  the  Old  Teftament,  which  he  read 
in  the  Polyglott ;  which  notes  were  of  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came 
afterward1-;  to  write  his  commentaries. 

While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there  came  out  a  book  containing  320 
pages  in  8vo,  andconfiiting  of  •*  E'even  theological  Epiftles,  wherein 
leveral  Errors  of  the  Schoolmen  are  corrected,"  afcribed  by  fume  to 
Le  Clerc,  but  others  thought  it  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four.  It  is  certain  that,  though  he  never  owned  it, 
yet  he  fpeal^s  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  almoft  convince  us 
that  he  was  really  the  author  ofit,  "  I  know,"  fays  he,  "  a  famous 
divine,  who  faid  that  Le  Clerc  had  owned  himfelf  the  author  pf  that 
book  to  him  ;  but  I  know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  me- 
mory failed  him,  at  It-ad  that  he  greatly  mifunderftood  Le  Clerc; 
who  yet,  if  he  had  beer*  the  author  of  that  book,  need  not  have  been 
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afhamed  of  it,  conlideringhow  young  he  mufl  have  been  when  it  was 
•written."  We  may  obferve  further,  that  when  father  Simon  openly 
afc.ibtd  this  book  to  Le  Clerc,  the  latter,  far  from  denying  the 
charge,  did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it,  for  he  made  no  aniwer 
to  it  at  all. 

In   1682  Le  Clerc,   intending   to  vifit  England,  took   his  way 
through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  in  May.     This  journey  was 
ih. 'ertaken   chiefly  with  a  view   of  learning  the  Englifh  language; 
lor  v/hLh  purpofe,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether 
err  cloyed  in  learning  words  only,  he  procured  Hammond's  "  Prac- 
ri'-il  C;j'?chifm,"  and  his  Annotations  upon  the  New  Teftam^nt." 
H^Tvr.ond's  Englifti,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  eafieft  nor  the  beft  for 
a  novice  to  begin   with;  however,  Le  Clerc 's  application,  arid  a 
r  .aOer,  for, n  overcame  all  difficulties.     He  preached  feveral  times  in 
thfr  Fiench  churches  at  London,  and  vifued  feveral  bifhops  and  men 
of  learning  ;  but  the  fm  >aky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his 
lui'.gs,  he-  returned  to  Holland,  after  !efs  than  a  year's  (lay,  in  com- 
pany wiih  the  celebrated  hi  ft  >rian  Qregorio  Leti,  who  formerly  livecf 
at  Geneva,  and  was  then  retiring  to  Holland.    He  vifited  Limborch 
at  .^  T.ftL-iiiam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition  of  the  Remon- 
ftr:in;.<  in  the  United  Provinces.     He  did  not  join  them,  but  he  dif- 
covei  d  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
a  ftii'P        rcifhip,  v/hich  laded  till  the  death  of  that  great  man.    He 
had  not  been      -ng  in  Holland,  before  his  friends  and  relations  in- 
treatcd  him  to  return  to  Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did  ;    but  not 
being  able  to  diifemble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofe 
eftablifhed  by  law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  on 
their  accounts,  to  leave  his  native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Hol- 
land at  the  latter  end  of  1683.     The  year  after  he  preached  fome- 
times  in   French,  in  the  church  ot  the  Rcmonftrants,  but  was  foon 
obliged  to  leave  off  preaching ;  for  what  reafon  is  not  known,  but 
conjectured  to  be  the  jealotily  of  the  Walloon  minifters,  who,  find- 
ing their  audiences  very  thin  when  Le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed  upon 
the  magiftrates  to  forbid  his  preaching  any  more.     In  1684,  when 
the  Remonftrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he  preached  once 
more  before  them,   and  was  then  admitted  profeilbr  of  philofophy, 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature,  in  their  fchool  at  Am- 


The  firfl  thing  he  publifhed,  after  be  was  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1684,  was  a  Latin  book  of  David  Le  Cierc  his  uncle,  and  late 
profe(Tor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  8vo. 
entitled,  "  Theological  Damnations,  in  which  many  PaOTages  of 
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Koly  Scripture,  and  the  various  Idioms  of  the  facred  Language,  are 
explained."  To  which  are  fubjoined,  "  DilTertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Clerc,"  his  father,  "  upon  the  fame  Subjecls."  There  were  added 
io  it  notes  of  his  own,  in  which  he  does  not  fcniple  to  differ  from 
bo;h  iiis  uncle  and  his  father,  as  often  as  he  thinks  them  miihken. 

lie 
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He  has  alfo  prefixed  to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two 
years  after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brothers,  con- 
taining fome  ipeeches  and  poems,  a  "  Computus  ecclefiafticus"  of 
David  Le  Clerc,  arid  fome  "  Philosophical  Dilfertations"  hy  Ste- 
phen ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had  published,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  French  hook  of  his  friend  Charles  Le  Ctne,  a 
French  m.inifter,  called  "  Dialogues  upon  feverai  Theological  Sub- 
jects ;"  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it  was  too  (mail  a  volume,  he 
added  a.  fecond  part,  compofed  of  five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief 
point  is  to  ihew  the  mi/chief  that  metaphyiics  have  done  to  reli- 
gion. 

Between   the   firfl   and    fecond   publication  ot  his  father's  and 
uncle's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with   the  acute 
and  learned  father  Simon  ;  whi^h  was  the  firft  work  of  importance 
in   which  he  was  engaged.     Father   Simon   having  published  hifi 
*4  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,"  a  book  which  made  a 
great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to  be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with 
great  attention  ;  and  in  1685,  publifhrd  a  criticifm  upon  it,  entitled, 
*'  The  Sentiments  of  fome  Holland  Divines  upon  Father  Simon's 
critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament;  wherein  the  MilUkes  of  this 
Author  are.  pointed  out,  and  fome  Principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
understanding  of  Holy  Scripture,"    in  8vo.     This  work  contains 
twenty  letter?,   in  which  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to   give  the   judg- 
ment of  others,  vented  feverai  bold  opinions1'  of  his  own,  which 
he  afterwards  retracted  or  explained  away.     He  furmifed,  for  in- 
ffonce,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moles,  but  by  pri- 
vate perfons,  who  extracted  it  from  ancient  Jewifti  memoirs  ;  that 
the  writers  of  the   "  New  Teftament'*  were  not  infpired  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  namely, 
by  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufed  only  their 
memoirs  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  doctrines  they 
had  learned  from  him,  &c.     Bayle's  judgment  of  this  book  was, 
that  •'  it  contained  very  good  things,  but  too  bold.     You  mould  let 
him  know,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that,  "  inftead  of 
promoting  the  intereft  of  that  party  which  he  follows,   I  mean  the 
Arminians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  odious;  for  he  will  con- 
firm the  world  in  the  notion  they  have  already,  that  all  the  learned 
Arminians  are  Socinians  at  lean: ;  I  fay  at  lead,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon.    Thefe  gentlemen  have  no  prudence  nor  policy ;  for  if  they  had 
{hewed  lefsprepoffeflion  in  favour  of  Socinianifm, with  which  they  poi- 
fon  all  their  books,  it  would  not  have. been  difficult  to  have  fuppr^ifed 
the  fchifm  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occafioned.     But,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  our  Calvinifts  think  it  glorious  and  praife-vvorthy  not  to 
join  with  a  feel  which  is  the  common  fink  of  all  the  At  hei  ft  s,  Dei  ft  s, 
and  Socinians  in  Europe." 

Le  Clerc  thought  it  neceiTary  to  make  fome  anfwer  to  this  ;   and 
he  did  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  "  Bibliotheque  Ancicnne  &  Mo. 
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iderne."  There  he  neither  owns  nor  denies  that  he  was  the  author  of 
particular  letters  concerning  the  infpiration  of  the  writers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  fays,  that  he  thought  he  might  pubhfh  them> 
becaufe  they  contain  the  opinion  of  Grot  i  us:  he  adds,  however,  that 
he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  thofe  letters,  though  he  publifhcd 
them.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Mofes's  not  being  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  he  afterwards  openly  recanted  it  ;  and  in  a  differtation 
prefixed  to  his  "  Commentary  on  Genelis,"  he  has  anfwered  the 
chief  arguments  by  which  he  intended  to  prove  it.  We  muft  not 
forget  toobferve,  that  father  Simon  publifhcd  an  anfwer  to  Lc  Clerc's 
"  Sentimens,  &c."  which  Le  Cierc  fupported,  1686,  in  feventeen 
letters  more,  entitled,  tf  Pefenfe  de  Sentimens,  &c."  or,  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Judgment  of  fome  Holland  Divines,  £c.  againft  the  Prior  of 
Bolleviile;"  for  that  was  the  name  which  father  Simon  aflumed. 

In  1686  alfo,  he  began  to  write  his  4*  Bibliothequc  Univerfelle  &c 
HiRorique,"  in  imitation  of  other  literary  journals,  which  were  then 
putbliming  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  He  wrote  the  eight  firft  vo- 
lumes jointly  with  De  la  Crofe.  They  were  alfo  both  concerned 
in  the  ninth,  but  their  refpeclive  articles  were  diftinguifh\d.  The 
tenth  is  entirely  Le  Clerc's,  and  the  eleventh  De  la  Crofe'^.  The 
reft,  to  the  nineteenth  inclufively,  are  Le  Clerc's;  and  the  remainder, 
to  the  twenty-fifth,  which  is  the  laft,  were  written  by  Mr.  Bernard. 
The  time  they  took  in  publilhing  was  to  the  year  1693  inclufively. 
Notwithftanding  the  little  leifure  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  while 
he  was  writing  his  *'  Bibliotheque,"  there  hardly  paffed  a  year  but 
he  publifhed  fomething  or  other.  In  1687,  1688,  1689,  he  gave 
French  tranflations  of  Biihop  Burnet's  Reflections  upon  Varillas's 
Hiftory,"  and  of  fome  of  his  fermons;  and  in  1690  he  tranflated  into 
Latin  the  laft  book  of  "  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,"  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  oriental  philofophy ;  to  which  he  added 
notes,  and  an  index.  The  fame  year  he  reviled  and  corrected  Mo- 
reri's  great  "  Hiftorical  Dictionary,"  the  fixth  edition  of  which  was 
then  printing;  and  wrote  aifo  in  French  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Jurieu. 
concerning  his  Ufage  of  Epifcopius  in  his  Picture  of  Socinianifm." 
Jurieu  had  accufed  Epifcopius  of  two  things  ;  firft,  of  being  a  Soci- 
nian;  fecondly  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Chnftian  religion.  Le 
Clerc  was  employed  by  his  party,  the  Arminians  or  Remonftrants, 
to  refute  thofe  calumnies.  He  did  it  effectually;  and  withal  re- 
jsuked  the  accufer  with  fo  juft  a  feverity,  that  he  durft  not  venture  to 
make  any  reply. 

AH  this  while  he  continued  to  read  regular  lectures,  as  profeffor  of 
pbilofophy  and  the  belles  lertres,  to  the  univerfity  of  Amfterdam ;  and 
becaufe  there  were  no  fingle  authors  who  appeared  clear  and  full 
enough  forhispurpofe,  he  projected  a  de(ignrhe  tells  us.of  drawing 
np  fome  treatifes  himfelf.  With  this  view  he  publiihed,  in  1691, 
his  "  Logic,  Ontology,  and  Pneumatology ;"  andf  to  complete  his 
coin-fc,  in  1695,  he  publilhe-d  his  r'  Natural  Philofophy."  He  hud 
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dedicated  his  "  Logic'*  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Efq.  but 
that  great  philofopher  dying  before  it  came  to  his  hands,  he  ad- 
drefied  it,  in  the  next  edition,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Locke,  as  he  had 
likewife  done  his  •*  Ontology  and  Pneumatology."  Thefe  philo- 
fophical  works  are  written  in  Latin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth 
time  at  Amfterdam  in  1710.  in  four  volumes,  8vo ;  to  which  was 
fubjoined  a  Latin  "  Life  of  Le  Clerc,"  written  by  himfelf,  down  to 
1711,  and  printed  that  year.  In  the  firft  volume,  there  is  a  curious 
philofophical  differtation  "  de  argumento  theologico  ab  invidia 
du&o,"  or,  "  concerning  the  artifices  ufed  by  divi  nes  to  excite  hatred 
again.fr.  one  another;"  and  in  the  fecond,  is  reprinted  his  "Latin 
Tranflation  of  Stanley's  Hiftory  of  the  Eaftern  Philofophy.' 

In  1693  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  "  Commentary  on 
the  Bible ;"  a  work  he  had  long  projected,  and  been  collecting  ma- 
terials for.  This  volume  contained  only  the  book  of  "  Genefis  ;M 
but  in  1695,  he  publifhed  a  commentary  upon  the  four  following 
books.  He  calls  his  commentary  a  "  Philofophical  Commentary/1 
becaufe  his  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  illuftrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond,  which  is 
the  beft  edition  of  this  •'  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,"  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1710.  His  "  Commentaries  upon  the 
Hiftorical  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament"  were  not  publifhed  till 
1708;  and  thofe  upon  the  *'  Hagiographa  and  the  Prophets,"  not 
till  1731.  This  laft  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uni- 
formity, and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  workjwhich  in  reality  was 
not  completed ;  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little  at  it ;  and 
though  he  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoft  total  decay  of  his 
faculties  rettdered  him  incapable  of  doing  any  more.  The  whole  is 
enriched  with  diflTertations  on  feveral  points,  and  furnifhed  with 
geographical  and  chronological  tables. 

In  1696  he  publifhed  the  two  firft  volumes  of,  what  is  faid  to 
have  been  his  favourite  work,  his  "  Ars  critica  ;"  to  which  he  added, 
in  1699,  his  "  Epiftolx  criticse  et  ecclefiafticae,"  which  make  up  the 
third  volume  of  that  work.  The  cenfures  he  paffes  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees  how  to 
judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  character  of  an  author,  in- 
volved him  in  a  controvjrfy  with  certain  critics,  and  Perizonius  in 
particular.  His  third  volume  is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  him- 
felf againft  exceptions  which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Cave,  to  fome  alFerticxis  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  "  Bibliotheque 
Univerfelle,"  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and  indeed  juftly, 
that  Cave,  in  his  "  Hiftoria  literaria  of  ecclefiaftical  Writers,"  had 
concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers,  for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their 
credit,  which  an  impartial  hiftorian  mould  have  related;  and  that, 
inftead  of  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyrics  upon  them. 
Le  Clerc  had  alfo  alFt-rted  the  Arianifm  of  Eufebms.  Both  thefe 
aifertioas  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  Latin  diifertation  pub- 
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lifhed  at  London  at  1696;  which,  with  a  defence  of  it,  has  fince 
been  reprinted  in  his  "  Hiftoria  liferaria."  To  this  Latin  difTer- 
tation  Le  Clcrc's  third  volume  is  chiefly  an  anfw  r  ;  and  the  nrft 
fix  litters,  containing  the  matters  of  difpute  between  him  and  Cave, 
are  infcribed  to  three  Engliih  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Clerc  thought 
fit  to  appeal  for  his  equity  and  candid  dealing:  the  firftand  fccond  to 
Tenifon  arcbbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  third  and  fourth  to  Burner 
bilhop  of  Salifbufy,  and  the  fifth  and  fixth  to  Lloyd  bifhop  of 
Worcefter.  The  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  "  Critical  DiHTer- 
tations  upon  Points  of  ecclefiaftical  Antiquity;"  and  the  tenth  re- 
lates to  an  Englifh  verfion  of  his  '*  Additions  to  Hammond's  Anno- 
tations on  the  New  Ttftament ;"  wherein  the  tranflator,  not  having 
done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  cf  Cave  and  other  di- 
vines here.  At  the  end  of  thefe  epiftles  there  is,  addrefTed  to  Lim- 
borch,  what  he  calls  "  An  ethical  Differtation,"  in  which  this  quef- 
tion  is  debated,  Whether  writers,  vvhofe  principles  may  happen  to  be 
difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  mould  always  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they  may  attempt  to  fatten 
upon  them  ?  The  fourth  edition  of  the  u  Ars  critica,"  which  had 
been  corrected  and  enlarged  in  each  fucceffive  edition,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1712. 

In  1696  there  appeared  a  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Life  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,"  in  2  vols.  I2mo.  written  in  French,  and  publifhed  the 
firfr.  time  in  1694.  He  undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to 
try  his  talents  in  writing  hiftory;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  lead 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  1714,  with  his  name  prefixed  to  it. 
In  1696  he  publifhed  two  other  hooks  in  French:  I.  Of  good  and 
bad  Luck  in  Lotteries;  and,  2.  Of  Incredulity:  where  he  inquires  into 
the  motives  which  make  men  reje6l  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  to  which 
are  added  two  letters,  proving  the  truth  of  it.  In  1697  he  publifhed 
in  Latin  "  A  Compendium  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  the  Times  of  Charles  the  Great."  It  is 
properly  nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Petravius's  "  Ratio- 
narium,"  but  for  it's  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.  In  1698 
he  publilhed,  in  two  vols.  folio,  "  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  Ham- 
mond's Paraphrafe  and  Notes  upon  the  New  Teftament,"  confi- 
derably  enlarged  with  animadverfions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own. 
He  allowed  himfelf  the  liberty  of  correcting  Hammond,  whenever 
he  appeared  to  him  to  be  wrong;  which,  though  he  did  it  chilly, 
and  v\i:h  all  due  deference  to  Hammond's  great  merit,  expofed  l.-ini 
to  the  ill-v\i  1  of  feveral  Englith  divines,  and,  3s  we  have  already 
intimated,  to  Cave  in  particular.  A  fecond  edition  of  this  valuable 
•work,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  printed  at  Francfort  in  1714,  in 
two  vols.  fo'L). 

In  1699  was  printed  his  4<  Harmonia  Evan«elica,"  in  Greek  and 
Latin;  to  which  he  added  a  paraphrafeupon  the  whole,  and  at  the 
end  fome  difTertatipns  on  the  fubje£t,  and  ulfo  iliort  notes  upon  the 
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warmony  itfclf.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Sharp,  archbiihop  ot 
\ork.  The  fame  year  alfo  was  publilhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Parrhafiana,  or  Thoughts  Upon  various  Subjects ;  namely,  Religion, 
Criticifm,  Hiftory,  Poetry,  Morals,  Politics,  the  Decay  of  Letters, 
and  the  like."  To  this  work,  written  in  French,  was  fubjoined  a 
defence  of  himfelf  and  his  writings  ;  but  inflead  of  defending  him- 
felf, he  only  expofed  himfelf  to  frefh  quarrels,  and  toenmides  which 
were  never  to  ceafe.  It.  the  fir  ft  place,  the  profeflbrs  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  imiverfities  were,  as  he  tells  us,  highly  offended  at  him 
for  fome  things  which  feemed  to  affect  their  credit  and  authority; 
and  efpecially  for  what  he  had  faid  upon  the  declining  (late  of  lite- 
rature, where  they  thought  themfelves  particularly  levelled  at;  and  it 
is  to  this  that  he  attributed  the  rough  ufage,  which,  as  we  mail  find, 
he  afterwards  experienced  from  that  order  of  men.  In  the  next 
place  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute  with  Bayle,  which  did  not 
end  but  with  the  life  of  the  latter.  Bayle  had  maintained  in  his  dic- 
tionary, under  the  article  MANICHEES.  that  thofe  heretics  could 
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oppoie  to  Chriftian  divines  difficulties  concerning  moral  and  phyfical 
evil,  which  it  was  not  poflibla  to  fblve  by  the  light  of  rcafon.     Le 
Clerc,  en  the  contrary,  maintained  in  the  "  Parrhafiana,"  that  Ou- 
gen's  fyftem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  Chri^hrs,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  take  away  thefe  difficulties,  and  refuted  Bayle's  Manicnean 
in  the  perfon  of  an  Qrigenifr.;  and  he  concluded,  that  fince  a  difciple 
of  Origen  can  reduced  a  Ma'riichean  to  filence,  what  might  not  they 
do,  who  mould  reafon  irifh.Lely  better  that  he?     Bayle  anfwered  Le 
Clerc3    in  note  E  of  the  artirle  ORIGIN   when  the  fecond  edition 
ot  his  dictionary  was  publi'hed  m  1702  ;  to  which  Le  Clerc  replied 
in  the  feventh  volume  of  Us  "  Bibliotheque  Choifee,"  printed  in 
1705.     Bayle  made  a  fecpnd  anfwer,  in  his   "Repome  aux  Quef- 
tions  d'un  Provincial  ;"  Le  Clerc  a  fecond  reply  in  the  ninth  vo- 
lume of  "  Bibliotheque  Choifee  :•'  where,  however,  he  did  no  longer 
perfonate  an  Origenift,   but  printed   "  A  Defence  of  the  Goodnefs 
and  Holinefs  of  God  againft  Bayle's  Objections,"  as  if  Bayle  harl 
taken  the  caufe  of  the  Manicheans  upon  himfelf.     Bayle  publifhed 
a  third  anfwer  to  this,  entitled,    "  An  Anfwer  for  Mr.  Bayle  to  the 
third  and  thirteenth  Articles  of  the  ninth  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Choif6e;"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  of- 
fered to  Le  Clerc,  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  faculties  of  divi- 
nity of  Leycien,  Utrecht,  Franeker,  Groningen,  &c.     He  was  wil- 
ling, he  faid,  to  fubmit   lo  penalties  and   pugifhment,  in  £afe  he 
fhould  be  tound  to  contradict  in  the  leaft  the  confeflions  of  faith  of 
the  reformed    churches  in   France  and   the   Low  Countries.     Le 
Clerc  did  not  leave  Bayle's  lalt  anfwer  without   a  reply,   as  may  be 
feen  in  the  tenth  volume  of  1  is  "  Bibliotheque  Choifee,"   nor  did 
Bayle  negle£t  to  take  notice  of  it;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  book  en- 
titled, "  Dialogues  between  Maxicnus  r.ivi  Themriftus,   or,  An  An- 
fwer to  what  M.  Le  Clerc  has  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of  Biblio- 
theque Choiree,againftMr«  Bavle."     This,  however,  Bavle  did  n>  t 
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live  quite  long  enough  to  finilh,  fo  that  it  was  not  pubhfhed  till,  aher 
his  ''<••  *h. 

While  this  controverfy  was  in  agitation,  there  was  another  between. 
Bayle  and  Le  Clerc  begun  and  ended.     It  was  a  controverfy  within 
u  controverfy,  which,  like  a  government  within  a  government,  often. 
mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  th.  other.     It  was  about  the 
plaitic    natures  of  our  learned  Cudworth.     Bayle  had  ciirforily  cri- 
ticifed  the   fyftem  of  Cudworth    and  Grew  concerning;  plaftic  and 
vital  natures;    which  iuppofes  that  thefe  are  immaterial  fubftances, 
endowed  with  a   power  of  forming  plants  and  animals,   without 
Jk  no  wing  what  they  do.      He  obferved,    that   hereby  thefe  gentle- 
men, without  thinking  of  it,  much  lefs  Intending  it,  had  weakened 
the  moil  fenfible  argument  we  have  for  the  being  of  God,  taken  from 
the  admirable  firu&ure  of  the  univerfe,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion:  "  for,"  fays  lie,  "  if  God 
could  give  to  a  pi  a  (He  nature  the  faculty  of  producing  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,    without  it's  having  the  idea  of  what  it  cloth,  thofe 
athtifts  will   conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regu- 
larity which  we  obferve  in  the  world,  is  not  inconfiltent  with  want 
of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  the  effect  of  a  blind  caufe." 
Le  Clerc  having  adopted  the  fyftem  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought 
bimfelf  obliged  to  defend  it ;  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
4i  Bibliotheque  Choiiee."  Bayle  anfwered  in  "  The  Hiflory  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned  for  Auguil  1704.;"  and  Le  Clerc  replied  in 
the  fixth  volume  of  "  B-bliotheque  Choifee."    Bayle  anfwered  again 
in  te  The  Hiftory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  for  December  1704;" 
and  Le  Clerc  replied  again   in   the    feventh  volume   of  the  "  Bib- 
llptheque  Choifee."     Bayle  then  recapitulated  this  difpute,  and  exa- 
mined it  more  thoroughly  ;  and  Le  Clerc  replied  once  more  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  his  Ji  Bibiiotheque  Choifee,"  and  fo  it  ended. 

In  1 700  Le  Cu-rc  published  his  "  Qj_iicfliones  Hieronymianap," 
in  anfwcr  to  Martinai,  a  Benedidline  monk,  who  a  little  before  had 
pubiifhed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and  treated  both  Le  Clerc  and 
his  uncle  with  great  leverity,  becaufe  they  had  faid  fomethingof  that 
father's  character  and  writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion 
of  them.  Lc  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  juflifies  his  criticifm 
upon  Jerom,  maintains  him  not  to  be  fo  /killed  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended,  and  {hews  further,  that 
Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  him,  was  not  in  the  lead 
qualified  for  the  talk  he  undertook  pf  publishing  him,  fince  iualmoft 
every  p3ge  he  makes  egregious  blunders. 

In  1701  he  publimed  a  fecond  volume  of  the  u  Parrhafiana." 
The  fame  year  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  "  Hefiod;"  and  the 
year  after,  of  Pcdo  Albihov.anus's  "  Elegies  and  Fragments;" 
and  of  Cornelius  Severas's  '*  ./Etna  and  Fragments;'*  to  which 
Ia(l  he  .  ddcd  the  •*  /12tna  of  Bembus."  Thefe  works  were  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  ufc  of  his  pupils  at  Amfterdarn.  The  lat- 
ter 
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ter  was  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Tbeodorus  Gorallus;  and  be- 
fore it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  right  method  of  explaining  an- 
cient authors,  which  drew  upon  him  much  cenfure  and  ill  language 
from  the  verbal  critics;  from  Burman  in  particular*  In  1/03? 
when  the  book  fellers  at  Arnflerdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  oi 
St.  AugufHne's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied  to  Le 
Clerc  ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add,  by  way  oi  improving 
and  adorning  it,  the  prefaces,  notes,  and  diifertations,  which  Eraf- 
mus  and  other  learned  men  had  made  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  him- 
felf,  at  the  fame  time,  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus, 
wrote  critical  and  theological  animac'verfions  upon  St.  AuguiVme, 
wherein  he  fometimes  commends  aid  fometimes  cenfures  him* 
This  expofed  him  again  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  advo- 
cates of  the  fathers;  and  Dr.  Jenkin,  mailer  of  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge,  and  author  oi:  "  The  Reafonablenefs  of  Chruliaiiity," 
took  him  to  tafk  for  it  in  a  work  entitled  4<  Defenfio  S.  Auguftini 
adverfus  J,  Phereponi  inejus  Opera  Animadverfiones,  1707." 

In  1703  he  publilhed  a  French  tranflatiori  of  the  "  New  Te (la- 
ment, with  explanatory  Notes."  This  work  made  a  great  nolle, 
and  occafioned  him  to  be  exclaimed  againfi:  as  a  Socinian,  Some 
minifters  of  Amllerdam  did  all  they  could  to  perfnade  the  magif- 
trates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon  fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to 
have  it  fuppreffcd  ;  but  neither  of  them  (ucceeded  in  their  attempts. 
The  fame  year  alfo  he  began  his  "  Bibliotheque  Choiiee/'  by.  v.ay ot 
fupplement  to  his "  Bibliotheque  Univerftlle,"  which  hud  been  drop- 
ped from  1693;  and  continued  it  to  1714.  Then  he  began  another 
work  upon  the  fame  plan,  entitled,  "  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
derne,"  and  continued  it  to  1728.  Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  Le 
Clerc  may  juftly  be  deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  uibtul 
knowledge:  and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  quci- 
tion  of  importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  Or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvaifed  in  fome  of  theic 
volumes.  Befuies  critical  accounts  ot  books,  many  complete  clif- 
fertations  are*- to  be  iound  in  them;  and  not  only  fo,  but  things  of  an 
hiitorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs,  lives,  and  elegies  of  great  men. 
The  "  Bibliotheque  Unlverfclle"  confifts  of  twenty-fix  volumes, 
"  Choifee"  of  tvventy-ei^ht,  and  the  "Ancienne  et  Moderns"  of 
twenty-nine;  including  the  three  volumes  which  contain  a  general 
index  to  each  Bibliotheque.  We  may  juflobfervc,  that  thefe  liteiary 
journals  ol  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  ailuming  <>r  inqui- 
ll  to  rial  manner,  but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour  which 
iliewed  him  folicitous  to  do  the  rtri(cte{t  juftice  to  every  aui'.ujr,  and 
to  fet  him  forth  in  the  light  in  which  lie  ought  to  be  ieen. 

In  1709  he  pubiifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with  notes  of  his  own, 
of  •*  Sulpicius  Sevcrus,"  and  alib  of  "  Grotius  de  Veritate,  &c."  to 
which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife  "  De  eligenda  inter  Chrif- 
tianos  OiSlentientes  fententia."  The  fame  year  he  pubiifhed,  and 
dedicated  to  lord  ShaiiJbury,  the  ct-lcbra'.ed  author  of  "  1  he  Ci^r.r. - 
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teriftics,"  &c.  "A  Collection  of  the  Remains  of  Merr^vVr  ar.ri  Phi- 
lemon,"a  compkter  collection  than  had  been  made  by  Gr<:tn<s  and 
others  ;  to  which  he  added  a  rew  Latin  verfion  and  note?.  It  h  al- 
lowed by  Le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  committed  feveralerror^  in  this 
'work,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  having  carefully  enough  at- 
tended to  the  metre  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furpriziflg,  that  the 
critics  and  p"hilologers,  who  had  been  long  at  enmity  wtth  him, 
fhowld  take  the  opportunity  of  falling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack 
•was  begun  by  our  learned  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  Philolentherus 
Lipfienfis  ;  whofe  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  knownot  how  truly,  vexed 
Le  Clerc  to  inch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  licknefs, 
which  laded  feveral  day?.  Bentley's  "  Emendationes,"  as'they  are 
called,  of  Le  Clerc's  edition,  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1710, 
with  a  preface  written  by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  in- 
humanity and  rancour,  vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft 
Le  Clerc,  that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  Crowded  into  thirty  octavo 
'pages.  Burmaq  hadabufed  Le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Petro- 
niuc,"  publimed  in  1709;  and  it  was  the  nature  of  the  man  to  be 
foul-mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body. 

Le  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  Bentley 
and  Burman  had  written  againft  him;  for  he  fays  there  is  no  more 
neceflity  for  anfwering  always  the  calumnies  of  critics  than  of  di- 
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vines.  The  truth  is,  he  plainly  faw  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon 
for  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to 
be  fi'cnt..  However,  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  an  un- 
known perfon,  whoaiTumed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  Cjntabrigienfis; 
and  publifhed  ir  ir,  1711,  with  a  pieface  written  by  himfelf.  This 
Phylar^yrius  Cantabrigienfis  is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  ; 
a  gentleman  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical 
publications. 

In  1710  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  "  Livy,"  in  ten  vols,  I2rno. 
•with  notes  of  his  own,  and  all  the  fupplements  of  Freinfhemius 
corrected  and  amended;  i;nd  the  year  after,  the  '*  Three  Dialogues 
of  j3»Tchines  Socraticus,5'  to  which  he  added  his  "  Sylvas  'Philolo- 
gies." 

Limborch  dying  in  1712,  Le  Cierc  made  his  funeral  oration,  and 
printed  it.  In  1716  he  prbli(hcd  in  410  his  "  Ecclefiallical  Hiftory 
of  the  two  fir  ft  Centuries,'  to  \vhich  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena. 
.This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  is  very  valuable,  and  many 
have  wifhevl  that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  threat  men  among  the 
Arminians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  write  in  French  *=*  The  Hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces,  -from  the  Birth  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht-,  and  the  Conclufion  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  in  1716;'' 
and  he  publifhed  three  volumes  of  this  work,  the  firft  in  1729,  the 
two  latter  in  IT:.^.  Bdides  thefe  various  \vorks  of  his  own,  lie  re- 
vifed  and  corrected,  and  frequently  added  prefaces  and  notes  to  the 

woiks  of  other?,   vshich  v;ere  publifhed  under  his  infpedl-ion,     In 
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this  manner  hepublifhed  Coteierius's  edition  of  the  "  Pat  res  apof" 
tolici," -in  1698;  Petavius's  work  "  De  Theo'ogicis  dogm  ,tibus,* 
in  1700;  Martinius's  "  Lexicon  philologicum,"  iu  1701  ;  Petavius's 
•*  Rationalism  tempcrum,"  in  1703  ;  Sanfon's  if  Geographia  facra," 
and  Bor.trerius's  edition  ?>f  the  "  Onomaftrion  rubium  &  locorum 
facras  Scripiuros,"  in  1704  ;  Sanfoo's  "  Atlas  antiquus,"  in  1705  ; 
"  Ernfmi  opera  omnia,"  ten  vols.  from  1/03  to  1707  ;  and  the 
works  of  Vavafor,  in  1709.  It  appears  by  the  vail  number  of 
books  Le  Clerc  publithed,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a 
very  learned  man.  He  would  have  been  a  more  correct  svriter, 
if  he  had  written  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote. 
His  works  however  every  where  abound  with  good  fenfeand  found 
learning ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued  while  liberty 
and  literature  mall  maintain  their  ground  in  Europe. 

He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  (late  of  health  till  1728;  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  fpeech, 
and  aim  oft'  of  memory.  The  malady  increafed  daily  ;  and  after 
fpending  the  fix  I  aft  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftand- 
ing,  he  died  Jan.  8,  1736,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  been  married 
"in  1691,  when  he  was  about  34  vears  old  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  had  brought  him  four  children,  who 
"all  died  young.  Le  Clerc  was  an  honeft,  candid,  good  kind,  of  a 
man  ;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches.  He  had  very  un- 
common natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon  acquirements  ;  yet  we 
do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  fame  or  vain-glory  ever  tempted  him 
to  deceive  his  friends,  or  deviate  from  truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with 
^competency  of  fortune,  if  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it;  and 
though  one  is  ready  to Tufpedl,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much 
for  the  fake  of  the  profits  attending  it,  yet  ht  tells  us  in  that  life 
which  he  wrote  of  himfelf  to  1711,  and  to  which  we  have  in  this 
article  conftantly  appealed,  that  he  had  received  for  all  his  labours 
little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers  than  books.  Whatever  projects 
might  be  on  foot  for  his  coming  into  England,  they  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  begun  on  his  fide  :  for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the 
ftudious  and  philofophic  eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam,  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man  ;  and  religion  and  learn- 
ing have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLEVELAND,  QOHN),  *  noted  loyalifl  and  popular  poet  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  fon  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cleveland, 
M.  A.  forne  time  vicar  of  Hinckley,  and  rector  of  Stoke,  in  the 
county  of  Leicefter.  John,  who  was  his  eldeft  fon,  was  born 
June  20,  1613,  at  Lou^hborough,  where  his  father  was  then  aflif- 
tant  to  the  reclor ;  but  he  was  educated  at  Hinckley,  under  the  Rev. 
Richard  Vynes,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  was  afterwards 
as  much  diftinguiQied  among  the  Prefbyterian  party  as  his  fcholar 
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was  among  the  Cavuiiers.  He  and  his  family  fpelt  their  name 
Cleveland.  His  fucceftors  however  omitted  the  vowel  I.  In  his 
1 5th  year  our  poet  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  of 
Chrilt's  college,  Sept.  4,  1627,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1631.  He  was  thence  tranfplanted  to  the  filter  foundation  of 
St.  John's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow,  March  27,  16^4,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1635.  Of  this  lociety  he  continued  many  years  a  principal  orna- 
ment, being  one  of  the  tutors,  and  highly  refpected  by  his  pupils, 
fome  of  whom  afterwards  attained  to  eminence.  By  the  ftatutes 
of  that  college,  he  fhould  have  taken  holy  orders  within  fix  years 
after  his  being  elected  fellow  :  but  he  was  admitted  on  the  Law  line 
fas  the  phrafe  there  is)  November  2,  1640  ;  and  afterwards  on  that 
of  Phyfic,  January  31,  1642;  which  excufed  him  from  complying 
•with  this  obligation  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  either 
jaw  or  phyfic  his  profeffion,  for  remaining  at  college,  he  became 
the  rhetoric  reader  there,  and  was  ufually  employed  by  the  fociety 
in  compofing  their  fpeeches  and  epjftles  to  eminent  perfons'  (of 
which  fpecimens  may  be  feen  in  his  works)  being  in  high  repute  at 
that  tune,  for  the  purity  and  terfenefs  of  his  Latin  ftyle.  He  alfo 
became  celebrated  for  his  occafional  poems  in  Engliih,  and,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  cham- 
pion that  appeared  in  verfe  for  the  royal  caufe  ;  which  he  alfo  fup- 
ported  by  all  his  perfonal  influence :  particularly  by  exerting  his 
intereft  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  prevent  Oliver  Cromwell 
(then  an  obfcure  candidate,  but  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  Puritan 
party)  from  being  elected  one  of  it's  member's. 

Cromwell's  (tronger  genius  in  this,  as  in  every  other  pnrfuit,  pre- 
vailing, Cleveland  is  fdid  to  have  fhewn  great  difcernment,  by  pre- 
clicting,  at  fo  early  a  period,  the  fatal  confequences  that  long  after 
enfued  to.  the  caufe  of  royalty.  The  parliament  party  carrying  all 
before  them  in  the  eaftern  counties,  Cleveland  retired  to  the  royal 
army,  and  with  it  to  the  king's  head  quarters  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  much  admired  and  carefled  for  his  fatyrical  poems  on  the  op- 
pofite  faction,  efpecially  for  his  fatire  on  the  Scottifh  covenanters, 
entitled,  "  The  Rebel  Scot."  Jn  his  abfence  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowfhip,  Feb.  13,  1644,  by  the  earl  of  Mancheitcr,  who, 
Hinder  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  for  regulating 
and  reforming  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ejected  fuch  fellows  of 
colleges,  &c.  as  refuted  to  take  the  folenin  league  and  covenant. 
From  Oxford  Cleveland  was  appointed  to  be  judge-advocate  in  the 
gtirrifon  at  Newark,  under  Sir  Richard  Willis  the  governor,  and 
has  been  commended  for  his  fkilful  and  upright  conduct  in  this 
difficult  office,  where  he  alfo  diitinguifhed  his  pen  occafionally,  by 
m  urn  ing  fmai  t  antwers  to  the  fummons,  and  other  addrefies  to  the 
garr'fon.  Newark,  after  holding  out  the  hft  of  all  the  royal  for- 
t\s  was  at  length,  in  164.6,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  the 
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king  (then  a  prifoner  in  the  Scots  army),  furrendered  upon  terms, 
•which  lert  Cleveland  in  poiTeffion  of  his  liberty,  but  deftitute  or  all 
means  of  fupport,  except  wliat  he  derived  i'rom  the  hofpitality  and 
generofity  of  his  brother  Joyalifts,  among  whom  he  lived  up  and 
down  fome  years,  obf:ure  and  unnoticed  by  the  ruling  party,  till 
in  November,  1655,  he  was  feized  at  Norwich,  as  "  a  peribn  of 
great  abilities,"  adverfe  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  government  ; 
and  being  fent  to  Yarmouth,  he  was  there  imprifoned  for  fome  time, 
till  he  fent  a  petition  to  the  lord-protector,  wherein  the  addrefs  of 
the  writer  hath  been  much  admired  ;  who,  while  he  honeftly  avows 
his  principles,  has  recourfe  to  fuch  moving  topics,  as  might  foothe 
his  uppreflbr,  and  procure  his  enlargement :  in  which  he  was  not 
difappointed,  for  the  protector  generoufly  fet  him  at  liberty,  dif- 
daining  to  remember  on  the  throne,  the  oppofition  he  had  received 
in  his  canvafs  for  parliament  as  a  private  burgefs.  Cleveland  thence 
retired  to  London,  where  he- is  (aid  to  have  found  a  generous  Mae- 
cenas, whofe  name  is  unknown,  and,  being  much  admired  among 
all  perfons  of  his  own  party,  became  member  of  a  club  of  wits 
and  loyalifts,  which  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  alfo  fre- 
quented. Cleveland  then  lived  in  chambers  at  Gray's-inn  (of  which 
Butler  is  faid  to  have  been  a  member),  and,  being  feized  with  an 
epidemic  intermitting  fever,  died  there  on  Thurfday  morning, 
April  29,  1658.  His  friends  paid  the  lad  honours  to  his  remains 
by  a  fplendid  funeral :  for  his  body  was  removed  to  Kunfdon-houfe,, 
and  thence  carried  for  interment,  on  Saturday,  May  i,  to  the  pariih 
church  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  on  College-hill,  London,  followed 
by  a  numerous  attendance  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  loyalty  or 
learning  :  to  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  his  intimate 
friend  Dr.  John  Pearfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  author  of 
the  learned  4<  Expofition  of  the  Creed." 

Cleveland  has  had  the  fate  of  thofe  poets,  who,  "  paying  their 
court  to  temporary  prejudices,  have  been  at  one  time  too  much 
praifed,  and  at  another  too  much  neglected."  Both  his  fubje&s, 
and  his  manner  of  writing,  made  his  poems  extremely  popular 
among  his  contemporaries,  but  entirely  forgotten  and  difregarded 
flnce.  For  his  manner,  he  excelled  among  that  clafs  of  writers,, 
fo  much  admired  in  the  lad  century,  whom  our  great  critic  has 
aptly  termed  "  Metaphyfical  Poets,"  who  abound  with  witty  ra- 
ther than  juft  thoughts,  with  far-fetched  conceits,  and  learned  allu- 
fions,  that  only  amufe  for  a  moment,  utterly  neglecting  that  beauti- 
ful fimplicity  and  propriety,  which  will  intereit  and  pleafe  through 
every  age.  For  his  fubjecls  he  generally  chofe  the  party  difputes 
of  the  day,  which  are  now  no  longer  underftood  or  regarded.  Con- 
temporary with  Milton,  he  was  in  his  time  exceedingly  preferred 
before  him  ;  and  Milton's  own  nephew  tells,  he  was  by  fome 
eiteemed  the  bert  of  the  En^lifh  Poets.  But  Cleveland  is  now  funk 
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Milton's  works  could,  with  difficulty,  gain  ad  million  to  the  prefs* 
at  the  time  when  it  was  pouring  forth  ihofe  of  Cleveland  in  innu- 
merable impreflions.  But  behold  the  difference !  The  prefs  now 
cominually  teems  with  re-publications  of  the  "  Paradife  Loft,  &c." 
whereas  the  iaft  edition  of  Cleveland's  works  was  in  8vo,  1687, 
If  there  is  ..any  of  later  date,  it  isu>nly  this  with  the  title-page  re- 
printed. This  edition,  1687.  is  rnade  up  of  the  following  feparate 
publications.  The  firft  part  from  "  Cleveland's  Vindiciss,"  con- 
taining only  genuine  pieces  collected  by  Dr.  Lake  and  Dr.  Drake. 
The  fecond  part  from  J.  Cleveland  revifed :  Poems,  Orations  and 
Epiftles,  and  other  of  his  genuine  incomparable  Pieces  ;  with  fome 
other  exquilite  Remains  oT  the  moil  eminent  Wits  of  both  Univer- 
fities,  that  were  his  Contemporaries."  This  fecond  edition,  &c. 
Lond.  1661,  i2mo,  (with  a  curious  preface,  figned  E.'Williamfon, 
Newark,  Nov.  1658,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  *'  the  intimacy  he  had 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  before  and  fince  thefe  civil  wars,"  and  of  that 
poet's  "  ever-to-be  honoured  friend  of  Gray's-inn,"  who  was  pro- 
bably the  Maecenas  mentioned  by  Wood.  To  theie  is  added  a  third 
piece,  being  the  Hiftory  of  Wat  Tyler's  In  fur  region,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  "  The  Ruftic  Rampant,  &c."  In  the  fecond  part 
of  this  edition,  1687,  the  notice  is  fuppreffed,  which  occurred  in 
the  original  title  page  and  preface,  that  this  part  contained  "  other 
Remains  of  eminent  Wits,  &c."  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  mod 
of  the  poems  in  it,  only  a  few  of  them  being  of  Cleveland's  own 
writing. 

But  to  (lie w  how  popular  Cleveland  was  among  his  contempora- 
ries, we  (hall  here  ju!i  enumerate  the  feveral  editions,  which  were 
printed  with  more  or  fewer  of  his  pieces,  in  1647,  1651,  1653, 
1654  twice,  1658,  1659,  1660,  1665,  1667,  1668;  and  then  in 
1677  fwhich  last  date,  Wood  fays,  he  has  feen  mifprinted  1617  ' 
but  the  writer  cl  this  has  now  before  him  two  copies  of  this 
edition,  containing 'fome  variations,  yet  both  rightly  dated  1677). 
Laftiy,  in  1687,  in  Svo. 

Edward  Pniliips,  in  hic.  "  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  or  Compjeat 
Colieclion  of  the  Poets,  1675.'*  ismo,  has  the  following  article: 

"  John  Cleveland,  a  notable  high-fearing  witty  loyalift  of  Cam- 
bridge, whofe  verfes,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  begun  to  be  in 
great  reqneit,  both  for  their  wit  and  zeal  to  the  king's  caufe,  for 
which  indeed  he  appeared  the  firft,  if  not  only,  eminent  cham- 
pion in  verfe  againlt  the  Prefbyterian  part;  but  molt  especially 
a^ainft  the  Kirk  and  Scotch  covenant,  which  he  profecuted  with 
tuch  a  fatirical  fury,  ihat  the  whole  nation  fares  the  worfe  for  it, 
lying  tinder  a  molt  grievous  poetical  cenfure.  Jn  fine,  fo  great  a 
man  hath  Cleveland  been  in  the  eftimation  of  the  generality,  in  re- 
gard his  concei.ts  were  out  of  the  common  road  and  wittily  far- fetcht, 
that  grave  men,,  in  outward  appearance,  have-not  i'pared,  in  my 
bearing,  to  affirm  him  the  BEST  OF  ENGLISH  POETS  ;  and  let  them 
think  fu  ftiil,  whoever  pleafe,  provided  it  be  made  ao  article  of  faith." 

END  or  VOL.  III. 
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